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THE Antigone, one of the earliest of its author’s extant 
plays,—the Azar alone having a rival claim in this respect,— 
belongs by time, as by spirit, to the very centre of the age 
of Pericles. At the probable date of its composition, the 
Parthenon was slowly rising on the Acropolis, but was still 
some years from completion; Pheidias, a few years older 
than Sophocles, and then about sixty, was in the zenith of 
his powers. The traditional, and best, reading of a verse in 
the ode to Dionysus (v. I119) suggests the fresh interest in 
Southern Italy which Athenians had lately acquired by the 
foundation of Thurii!, and recalls the days, then recent, when 
one of the new colonists, Herodotus, had been in the society of 
Sophocles. The figure of Antigone, as drawn by the poet, bears 
the genuine impress of this glorious moment in the life of 
Athens. It is not without reason that moderns have recognised 
that figure as the noblest, and the most profoundly tender, 
embodiment of woman’s heroism which ancient literature can 
show; but it is also distinctively a work of Greek art at the 
highest. It is marked by the singleness of motive, and the 


1 In his able work, Zhe Age of Pericles (vol. 11. p. 132), Mr Watkiss Lloyd 
makes an interesting remark with reference to the Aztigone. Thurii stood near the 
old site of Sybaris. Télys was despot of Sybaris when it was destroyed by Croton 
(circ. 510 B.C.). Shortly before that event, he had put some Crotoniat envoys to 
death, and exposed their unburied bodies before the walls, according to the historian 
Phylarchus (civc. 220 B.C.) in Athen. p. 521 D. Callias, the soothsayer of Télys, 
afterwards forsook him,—alarmed by the omens (Her. 5. 44). This story may well 
have been brought into notoriety at Athens by the keen interest felt just then in 
Thurii.. Creon’s part would thus suggest a striking reminiscence. 
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self-restraint, which belonged to such art; it deserves to be 
studied sympathetically, and as a whole; for there could be no 
better example of ideal beauty attained by truth to human 
nature. 

Such a study of the play, as a work of art, stands here 
in a more than usually intimate relation with that study of 
language and of detail which it is the secondary office of an 
interpreter to assist. The poetical texture of the work is, even 
for Sophocles, remarkably close and fine; it is singularly rich 
in delicate traits which might easily escape our observation, but 
which are nevertheless of vital consequence to a just apprecia- 
tion of the drama in larger aspects. The Avztigone is thus a 
peculiarly exacting subject for a commentator. In estimating 
‘the shortcomings of an attempt to illustrate it, it may at least 
be hoped that the critic will not altogether forget the difficulties 
of the task. 

A reference to the works chiefly consulted will be found at 
p. liv. The editor has been indebted to Mr W. F. R. Shilleto, 
formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, for his valuable assistance 
in reading the proof-sheets; and must also renew his acknow- 
ledgments to the staff of the Cambridge University Press. 

The present edition has been carefully revised. 


R. C. JEBB. 


CAMBRIDGE, December, 1890. 
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LN DRO DUCTION: 


§ 1. THE Oedipus Tyrannus is concerned with the fall of the 
Theban king; the Coloneus, with the close of his life; and the 
Antigone, with a later episode in the fortunes of his children. 
But the order of composition was, Antigone, Tyrannus, Coloneus ; 
and the first was separated from the last by perhaps more than 
thirty years of the poet’s life. The priority of the Aztigone 
admits of a probable explanation, which is not without interest. 
There is some ground for thinking that the subject—though 
not the treatment—was suggested by Aeschylus. 

The sisters Antigone and Ismene are not mentioned by 
Homer, Hesiod, or Pindar’. Antigone’s heroism presupposes 
a legend that burial had been refused to Polyneices. Pindar 
knows nothing of such a refusal. He speaks of the seven funeral- 
pyres provided at Thebes for the seven divisions of the Argive 
army*. Similarly Pausanias records a Theban legend that the 
corpse of Polyneices was burned on the same pyre with that of 
Eteocles, and that the very flames refused to mingle*®. The 
refusal of burial was evidently an Attic addition to the story. 


1 Salustius, in his Argument to this play (p. 5), notices that the fortunes of the 
sisters were differently related by other writers. Mimnermus (c. 620 B.C.) spoke of 
Ismene having been slain at Thebes by Tydeus, one of the Argive chiefs. Ion of 
Chios (c. 450 B.C.) said that both sisters were burned in the Theban temple of Hera 
by Laodamas, son of Eteocles, when Thebes was taken in the later war of the 
Epigoni. Here, then, we have an Ionian contemporary of Sophocles who did not 
know the legend of Antigone’s deed,—another indication that the legend was of 
Attic growth. 

2 Pind. O/. 6.15; Nem. 9g. 24. 

= Paus. 9. 18. 3. 
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It served to contrast Theban vindictiveness with Athenian hu- 
manity; for it was Theseus who ultimately buried the Argives at 
Eleusis. If Creon’s edict, then, was an Attic invention, it may 
be conjectured that Antigone’s resolve to defy the edict was 
also the conception of an Attic poet. Aeschylus is the earliest 
author who refers to the edict against burial, and he is also the 
first who tells of Antigone’s resolve. His Theban trilogy con- 
sisted of the Laius, the Oedipus, and the Seven against Thebes’. 
At the end of the last play a herald proclaims an edict just 
published by the Council of Thebes; sepulture shall be given 
to Eteocles, but denied to Polyneices. Antigone at once de- 
clares her resolve; she will bury Polyneices. The Theban 
maidens who form the Chorus are divided. One half of their 
number goes to attend the funeral of Eteocles; the other half 
accompanies Antigone to her task. There the play ends. 

§ 2. The situation, as it is thus left by the Seven against 
Thebes, is essentially different from that in the play of Sophocles. 
The Antigone of Aeschylus is not isolated in her action, but is - 
escorted by a band of maidens who publicly avow their sym- 
pathy. Though the herald enters a formal protest, and hints 
that the rulers are likely to be ‘severe,’ yet he does not say that 
death is to be the price of disobedience, nor, indeed, does he 
specify any penalty. The Chorus represents average civic 
opinion; and one half of the Chorus openly defies the decree. 
A plot which began thus could scarcely end in the Council 
taking the heroine’s life. It rather foreshadows a final solution 
which shall be favourable to her; and we might surmise that, 
in loosing the knot, Aeschylus would have resorted to a divine 
mandate or intervention. But the Antigone of Sophocles 
stands alone; the penalty of a dreadful death is definitely set 
before her; and, whatever the Thebans may think of Creon’s 
edict, no one dares to utter a word of disapproval. Taking 
the two primary facts—the veto, and Antigone’s resolve— 
Sophocles has worked in a manner which is characteristically 
his own. 


1 With regard to this trilogy, see Introd. to the Oedif~us Tyrannus, p. xvi 
(2nd ed.). 
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§ 3. Let us first trace the outline of the action. Analysis of 

The scene is faid before the palace of Creon,—once that of nee 
Oedipus,—at Thebes. The city has just been delivered from a jogue: 1 
great peril. It had been besieged by an Argive army, the allies —99: 
of the exile Polyneices, whom his brother Eteocles had driven 
out of Thebes, that he himself might be sole king. But on the 
day before that with which the play begins, the two brothers 
had slain each other in single fight. Besides Polyneices, six 
other leaders of the besiegers had been killed by as many 
Theban chiefs. Thus deprived of its commanders, the besieging 
host had fled, panic-stricken, in the night. 

It is the moment of dawn. Antigone has asked her sister 

Ismene to come forth with her from the house, in order that 
they may converse alone. Creon, their uncle, is now king. 
He has put forth an edict,—that Eteocles, the champion of 
Thebes, shall be honourably buried; but the body of Polyneices, 
the country’s foe, shall be left on the plain outside the walls of 
Thebes, for dogs and birds to mangle at their will. If any 
citizen dares to disobey, he shall be stoned to death. Antigone 
tells her sister that she is resolved to defy this edict, and to 
bury their brother Polyneices. Ismene vainly seeks to dissuade 
her; and Antigone goes forth, alone, to do the deed. 

The Chorus of fifteen Theban elders now enters. Creon has Parodos: 
summoned them to meet him,—they do not yet know wherefore. 1°°—!6! 
They greet the rising sun, and, in a splendid ode, describe the 
danger from which Thebes has been saved. The dramatic effect 
of the ode is to make us feel how grievous, from a Theban point 
of view, had been the act of Polyneices. 

Creon comes forth. Declaring his resolve that patriotism and II. First 
treason shall never miss their due rewards, he acquaints the es 
Chorus with the purport of his edict,—that Eteocles shall be 
honoured, and Polyneices dishonoured. The elders receive the 
decision with unquestioning respect; though their words are 
more suggestive of acquiescence than of approval. 

A guard arrives, with the startling news that unknown hands 
have already paid burial-rites to Polyneices, by the symbolical 
act of sprinkling dust on the corpse. Creon dismisses the man 
with threats of a terrible death, which the other guards shall 


First 
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share, if they fail to discover the men who have thus broken the 
edict. 

The choral ode which follows is a beautiful treatment of a 
theme which this mysterious deed suggests,—human inventive- 
ness,—its audacity and its almost infinite resource, save for 
the limits set by fate. As these strains cease, anapaests spoken 





| 


by the leader of the Chorus express sudden amazement and — 


pain.—Antigone, the royal maiden, the niece of the king, is led 
in, a prisoner in the hands of the guard. 

Questioned by Creon, Antigone replies that she knew the 
edict, but nevertheless paid funeral-rites to her brother because 
she held that no human law could supersede the higher law of 
the gods. She is ready to die. 

Creon, still more incensed by her demeanour, vows that she 
shall indeed perish by a shameful death. He suspects Ismene 
also; and she is presently brought in. Agonised by grief for 
her sister’s impending doom, Ismene entreats that she may be 
considered as sharing the responsibility of the deed ; she wishes 
to die with her sister. Antigone firmly and even sternly, though 
not bitterly, rejects this claim, which ‘justice will not allow’; 
the deed has been hers only. Ismene vainly seeks to move 
Creon; he is not touched by her despair, or by the thought—to 
which Ismene also appeals—that his son Haemon is betrothed 
to Antigone. He orders that both sisters shall be taken into 
the house, and closely guarded; for his present purpose is that 
both shall die. 

Moved by the sentence which has just been passed, the 
Chorus speaks of the destiny which has pursued the royal line 
of Thebes: ‘When a house hath once been shaken from heaven, 
there the curse fails nevermore.’ The sisters were the last hope 
of the race; and now they too must perish. The ode closes 
with a strain of general reflection on the power of Zeus and the 
impotence of human self-will. There is no conscious reference 
to Creon; but, for the spectators, the words are suggestive and 
ominous. 

Haemon enters. He has come to plead with his father 
for the life of his betrothed Antigone. This scene is one of the 
finest in the play. A lesser dramatist would have been apt 
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to depict Haemon as passionately agitated. The Haemon of 
Sophocles maintains an entire calm and self-control so long as a 
ray of hope remains; his pleading is faultless in tone and in 
tact; he knows Creon, and he does not intercede with him as a 
lover for his betrothed; he speaks as a son solicitous for his 
father’s reputation, and as a subject concerned for the authority 
of his king; he keeps his temper under stinging taunts; it is 
only when Creon is found to be inexorable that the pent-up fire 
at last flashes out. Then, when Haemon rushes forth,—resolved, 
as his latest words hint, not to survive his beloved,—he leaves 
with the spectators a profound sense of the supreme effort which 
he has made in a cause dearer to him than life, and has made 
without success. 

Haemon having quitted the scene, Creon announces, in reply 
to a question of the Chorus, the mode of death which he designs 
for Antigone. As for Ismene, he will spare her; her entire 
innocence has been proved, to his calmer thoughts, by the words 
which passed between the sisters in his presence. Antigone is 
to be immured in a sepulchral chamber,—one of the rock-tombs 
in the low hills that fringe the plain of Thebes,—and there she 
is to be left, with only the formal dole of food which religion 
prescribes, in order to avert the pollution which the State would 
otherwise incur through the infliction of death by starvation. 

A choral song celebrates the power of Love,—as seen in Third 
Haemon, who has not feared to confront a father’s anger in Sees 
pleading for one who had broken the law. While implying that Anapaests, 
Haemon has acted amiss, the ode also palliates his action by 8°’ °° 
suggesting that the deity who swayed him is irresistible. At 
the same time this reference to Haemon’s passion serves to 
deepen the pathos of Antigone’s fate. 

She is now brought out of the house by Creon’s servants, y. Fourth 
who are to conduct her to her living tomb. At that sight, the as 
Theban elders cry that pity constrains them, even as love con- 
strained Haemon, to deplore the sentence. Antigone speaks to 
them of her fate, and they answer not unkindly; yet they say 
plainly that the blame for her doom rests with herself alone ; 
the king could not grant impunity to a breach of his edict. 

Creon enters, and reproves the guards for their delay. In her 
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latest words, Antigone expresses her confidence in the love 
which awaits her beyond the grave; and also the trouble which 
overclouds her trust in the gods, who knew her deed, and yet 
have permitted her to suffer this doom. Then she is led forth, 
and is seen no more. 

The rocky tomb to which she is passing suggests the theme 
of a choral ode, commemorating three other sufferers of a cruel 
imprisonment,—Danaé, Lycurgus, and Cleopatra. 

As the choral strains cease, the blind and aged prophet 
Teiresias is led in by a boy. He comes with an urgent warning 
for the king. The gods are wroth with Thebes; they will no 
longer give their prophet any sign by the voice of birds, or 
through the omens of sacrifice. The king is himself the cause, 
by his edict. Carrion-creatures have defiled the altars of 
Thebes with the taint of the unburied dead. Let burial-rites 
be at once paid to Polyneices. He speaks for Creon’s own 
good. 

Here we pause for a moment to answer a question which 
naturally occurs to the modern reader. Why is Polyneices said 
to be still unburied? Has not Antigone already rendered 
burial-rites to him; is it not precisely for that action that she 
is dying? Antigone had, indeed, given symbolical sepulture 
to Polyneices by sprinkling dust upon the corpse, and pouring 
libations. The performance of that act discharged her personal 
duty towards the dead and the gods below; it also saved 
her dead brother from the dishonour (which would else have 
been a reproach to him in the other world) of having been 
neglected by his nearest kinsfolk on earth. But Antigone’s act 
did not clear Creon. Creon’s duty to the dead and to the gods 
below was still unperformed. So far as Creon was concerned, 
Polyneices was still unburied. And Creon’s obligation could 
not be discharged, as Antigone’s had been, merely by the sym- 
bolical act, which religion accepted only when a person was 
unavoidably hindered from performing regular rites. There was 
nothing to hinder Creon from performing such rites. These were 
still claimed from him. After Antigone’s tribute had been 
rendered, birds and dogs had been busy with the corpse. Creon’s 
duty to the dead and to the gods below was now also a duty 
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towards the polluted State, from which his impiety had 
alienated the gods above. 

In reply to the friendly and earnest warning of Teiresias, 
Creon angrily accuses the seer of mercenary complicity in a 
disloyal plot ; malcontent Thebans wish to gain a triumph over 
their king by frightening him into a surrender. Never will he 
grant burial-rites to Polyneices. 

Teiresias, angered in his turn, then declares the penalty 
which the gods reserve for such obduracy. With the life of his 
own son shall Creon atone for his twofold sin,—the detention of 
the dead among the living, and the imprisonment of the living 
in the abode of the dead. The seer then departs. 

Creon is deeply moved. In the course of long and eventful 
years he has learned a lesson which is present also to the minds — 
of the Theban elders. The word of Teiresias has never failed to 
come true. 

After a hurried consultation with the Chorus, Creon’s resolve 
is taken. He will yield. He immediately starts, with his ser- 
vants, for the upper part of the Theban plain, where the body of 
Polyneices is still lying,—not very far, it would seem, from the 
place of Antigone’s prison. : 

At this point an objection might suggest itself to the spec- 
tator. Is there not something a little improbable in the celerity 
with which Creon,—hitherto inflexible,—is converted by the 
threats of a seer whom he has just been denouncing as a venal 
impostor? Granting that experience had attested the seer’s 
infallibility when speaking in the name of the gods, has not 
Creon professed to believe that, in this instance, Teiresias is 
merely the mouthpiece of disloyal Thebans? The answer will 
be found by attentively observing the state of mind which, up to 
this point, has been portrayed in Creon. He has, indeed, been 
inflexible ; he has even been vehement in asserting his inflexi- 
bility. But, under this vehemence, we have been permitted to 
see occasional glimpses of an uneasy conscience. One such 
glimpse is at vv. 889 f., where he protests that zs hands are 
clean in regard to Antigone ;—he had given her full warning, 
and he has not shed her blood,—‘ but at any rate’ (8 ovv,—ze., 
wherever the guilt rests)—‘she shall die. Another such trait 
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occurs at v. 1040, where he says that he will not bury Polyneices, 
though the throne of Zeus in heaven should be defiled,—quickly 
adding, ‘for I know that no mortal can pollute the gods.’ It 
may further be remarked that a latent self-mistrust is suggested 
by the very violence of his rejoinder to the Chorus, when they 
venture, with timid respect, to hint the possibility that some 
divine agency may have been at work in the mysterious tribute 
paid to Polyneices (278 f.). A like remark applies to the fury 
which breaks out at moments in his interviews with Haemon and 
with Teiresias. The delicacy of the dramatic tact which forbids 
these touches to be obtrusive is such as Sophocles, alone of the 
Attic masters, knew how to use. But they suffice to indicate 
the secret trembling of the balance behind those protestations of 
an unconquerable resolve; the terrible prophecy of Teiresias 
only turns the scale. 

The Chorus is now gladdened by the hope that Creon’s re- 
pentance, late though it is, may avail to avert the doom threatened 
by Teiresias. This feeling is expressed in a short and joyous 
ode, which invokes the bright presence of Dionysus. May the 
joyous god come with healing virtue to his favourite Thebes ! 
The substitution of this lively dance-song (‘hyporcheme’) for 
a choral ode of a graver cast here serves the same purpose of 
contrast as in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Ajax, and the Trachz- 
niae. The catastrophe is approaching”. 

A Messenger now enters,—one of the servants who had 
accompanied Creon to the plain. The words in which he briefly 
intimates the nature of his tidings (v. 1173) are overheard, within 
the house, by Eurydice, then in the act of going forth with 
offerings to Pallas; and she swoons. On recovering conscious- 
ness, she comes forth, and hears the full account from the Mes- 
senger. He says that, when they reached the plain, Creon’s first 
care was for the funeral rites due to Polyneices. After prayer 
to Pluto and Hecate, the remains—lacerated by birds and dogs— 
were washed, and solemnly burned; a high funeral-mound was 
then raised on the spot. Creon and his followers then repaired 
to the tomb of Antigone. They found her already dead; she 


1 See note on v. 1044. 2 See note on v. 1115. 
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had used her veil to hang herself. Haemon, in a frenzied state, 
was embracing her corpse. He drew his sword upon his father, 
who fled. Then, in a swift agony of remorse, the son slew 
himself. 

Having heard this news, Eurydice silently retires into the 
house. 

She has hardly withdrawn, when Creon enters, with attend- 
ants, carrying Haemon’s shrouded corpse’ upon a bier. He 
bewails his own folly as the cause of his son’s death. Amid his 
laments, a Messenger from the house announces that Eurydice 
has stabbed herself at the household altar, with imprecations on 
the husband. Wholly desolate and wretched, Creon prays for 
death; nor has the Chorus any gentler comfort for him than 
the stern precept of resignation,—‘ Pray thou no more; mortals 
have no escape from destined woe.’ As he is conducted into 
the house, the closing words of the drama are spoken by the 
leader of the Chorus: ‘Wisdom is the supreme part of happiness, 
and reverence towards the gods must be inviolate. Great words 
of prideful men are ever punished with great blows, and in old 
age teach the chastened to be wise.’ 


§ 4. This sketch may serve to illustrate the powerful unity Unity of 
of the play. The issue defined in the opening scene,—the mee 
conflict of divine with human law,—remains the central interest ~ 
throughout. The action, so simple in plan, is varied by masterly 
character-drawing, both in the two principal figures, and in those 
lesser persons who contribute gradations of light and shade to 
the picture. There is no halting in the march of the drama; at 
each successive step we become more and more keenly interested 
to see how this great conflict is to end; and when the tragic 
climax is reached, it is worthy of such a progress. It would not, The mode 
_ however, be warrantable to describe the construction of the play aa 
as faultless. No one who seeks fully to comprehend and enjoy strophe. 
this great work of art can be content to ignore certain questions 
which are suggested by one part of it,—the part from v. 998 to 
1243, which introduces and developes the catastrophe. 


1 i.e., an effigy. The deuteragonist, who had acted Haemon, had been on the 


| ‘e stage, as Messenger, up to v. 1256, and had still to come on as Second Messenger 
B® \ at v. 1278. 
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Teiresias, as we saw, came with the benevolent purpose of 
warning Creon that he must bury Polyneices. Creon was stub- 
born, and Teiresias then said that the gods would punish him. 
Haemon would die, because his father had been guilty of two 
sins,—burying Antigone alive’, and dishonouring the corpse of 
Polyneices, This prophecy assumed that Creon would remain 
obdurate. But, in the event, he immediately yielded ; he buried 
Polyneices, and attempted, though too late, to release Antigone. 
Now suppose that he had been in time to save Antigone. 
He would then have cancelled both his offences. And then, we 
must infer, the divine punishment predicted by Teiresias would 
have been averted; since the prediction does not rest on any 
statement that a specific term of grace had expired. Otherwise 
we should have to suppose that the seer did not know the true 
mind of the gods when he represented that Creon might still be 
saved by repentance (1025 ff.) But the dramatic function of 
Teiresias obviously requires us to assume that he was infallible 
whenever he spoke from ‘the signs of his art’; indeed, the play 
tells us that he was so (1094). 

Everything depended, then, on Creon being in time to save 
Antigone. Only a very short interval can be imagined between 
the moment at which she is led away to her tomb and that at 
which Creon resolves to release her; in the play it is measured 
by 186 verses (928—1114). The Chorus puts Creon’s‘duties in 
the natural order; ‘free the maiden from her rocky chamber, 
and make a tomb for the unburied dead’ (1100); and Creon 
seems to feel that the release, as the more urgent task, ought to 
have precedence. Nevertheless, when he and his men arrive on 
the ground, his first care is given to Polyneices. After the rites 
have been performed, a high mound is raised. Only then does he 
proceed to Antigone’s prison,—and then it is too late. We are 
not given any reason for the burial being taken in hand before 


1 In his first, or friendly, speech to Creon (998—1032) Teiresias says not a word 
concerning Antigone. Possibly he may be conceived as thinking that the burial 
of Polyneices would imply, as a consequence, the release of Antigone; though it is 
obvious that, from Creon’s point of view, such an inference would be illogical: 
Antigone was punished because she had broken the edict; not because the burying of 
Polyneices was intrinsically wrong. 
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the release. The dramatic fault here has nothing to do with 
any estimate of the chances that Creon might actually have 
saved Antigone’s life, if he had gone to her first. The poet 
might have chosen to imagine her as destroying herself im- 
mediately after she had been left alone in her cell. In any case, 
the margin for Creon must have been a narrow one. The The | 
dramatic fault is that, while we, the spectators, are anxious that samira 
Antigone should be saved, and while every moment is precious, 

we are left to conjecture why Creon should be spending so many 

of these moments in burial rites which could have been rendered 
equally well after Antigone had been rescued: nay, when the 
rites have been finished, he remains to build a mound. The 
source of pathos contained in the words ‘too late’ is available 

for Tragedy, but evidently there is one condition which must be 
observed. A fatal delay must not seem to be the result merely 

of negligence or of caprice. As Bellermann has justly said, 
modern drama has obeyed this rule with a heedfulness not 
always shown by the ancients. Shakespeare took care. that 
there should be a good reason for the delay of Lorenzo to 
resuscitate Juliet ; nor has Schiller, in the ‘Death of Wallen- 
stein, left it obscure why Octavio arrived only after Buttler’s 
deed had been done. Euripides, on the other hand, is content 
that the prolixity of a Messenger’s speech should detain Iocasta 
until the sons whom she longed to reconcile had killed each 
other. 

§ 5. With regard to Creon’s delay in the Azztigone, I ven- A suggest- 
ture to suggest that the true explanation is a simple one. If ee ea: 
it seems inadequate when tried by the gauge of modern drama, 
it will not do so (I think) to those who remember two charac- 
teristics of old Greek drama,—first, the great importance of 
the rhetorical element, more particularly as represented by the 
speeches of messengers; secondly, the occasional neglect of — 
clearness, and even of consistency, in regard to matters which 
either precede the action of the drama (ta &w ts Tpaywdias), 
or, though belonging to the drama itself, occur off the stage. 

The speech of the first Messenger in the Aztigone (1192—1243) 
relates the catastrophe with which the tragedy culminates. Its 
effect was therefore of the highest importance. Now, if this 
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speech had first related the terrible scene in Antigone’s tomb, 
and had then passed on to the quiet obsequies of Polyneices, its 
rhetorical impressiveness would have been destroyed. It was 
indispensable that the latter part of the recital should correspond 
with the climax of tragic interest. This, I believe, was the 
motive present to the poet’s mind when, after indicating in the 
dialogue that the release was to precede the burial, he reversed 
that order in composing the Messenger’s speech. He knew that 
his Athenian audience would be keenly susceptible to the 
oratorical quality of that speech, while they would be either 
inattentive, or very indulgent, to the defect in point of dramatic 
consistency. The result is a real blemish, though not a serious 
one; indeed, it may be said to compensate the modern reader 
for its existence by exemplifying some tendencies of the art 
which admitted it. 

§ 6. The simplicity of the plot is due,—as the foregoing 
sketch has shown,—to the clearness with which two principles are 
opposed to each other. Creon represents the duty of obeying 
the State’s laws; Antigone, the duty of listening to the private 
conscience. The definiteness and the power with which the 
play puts the case on each side is a conclusive proof that the 
question had assumed a distinct shape before the poet’s mind. 
It is the only instance in which a Greek play has for its 
central theme a practical problem of conduct, involving issues, 
moral and political, which might be discussed on similar grounds 
in any age and in any country of the world. Greek Tragedy, 
owing partly to the limitations which it placed on detail, was 
better suited than modern drama to raise such a question in a 
general form. The Avztigone, indeed, raises the question in a 
form as nearly abstract as is compatible with the nature of 
drama. The case of Antigone is a thoroughly typical one for 
the private conscience, because the particular thing which she 
believes that she ought to do was, in itself, a thing which 
every Greek of that age recognised as a most sacred duty,— 
viz., to render burial rites to kinsfolk. This advantage was not 
devised by Sophocles; it came to him as part of the story which 
he was to dramatise; but it forms an additional reason for 
thinking that, when he dramatised that story in the precise 
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manner which he has chosen, he had a consciously dialectical 
purpose’. Such a purpose was wholly consistent, in this instance, 
with the artist’s first aim,—to produce a work of art. It is 
because Creon and Antigone are so human that the controversy 
which they represent becomes so vivid. 

§ 7. But how did Sophocles intend us to view the result? 
What is the drift of the words at the end, which say that 
‘wisdom is the supreme part of happiness’? If this wisdom, 
or prudence (70 dpovety), means, generally, the observance of 
due limit, may not the suggested moral be that both the parties 
to the conflict were censurable? As Creon overstepped the, due 
limit when, by his edict, he infringed the divine law, so Antigone 
also overstepped it when she defied the edict. The drama 
would thus be a conflict between two persons, each of whom 


What is 
the moral 
intended ? 


defends an intrinsically sound principle, but defends it in a , 
mistaken way; and both persons are therefore punished. This © 


view, of which Boeckh is the chief representative, has found 
several supporters. Among them is Hegel:—‘In the view of 


Or does the poet rather intend us to feel that Antigone is 
wholly in the right,—ze, that nothing of which the human 
law-giver could complain in her was of a moment’s account 
beside the supreme duty which she was fulfilling ;—and that 
Creon was wholly in the wrong,—z.., that the intrinsically sound 
maxims of government on which he relies lose all validity when 
opposed to the higher law which he was breaking? If that 
was the poet’s meaning, then the ‘wisdom’ taught by the issue 


4 


1 This point might be illustrated by contrast with an able romance lately published, 
of which the title is borrowed from this play of Sophocles. ‘The New Antigone’ 
declined the sanction of marriage, because she had been educated by a father who 
had taught her to regard that institution as wrongful. Such a case was not well 
suited to do dramatically what the Azézgone of Sophocles does,—to raise the question 
of human law against private conscience in a general form, —because the institution 
concerned claims to be more than a human ordinance, and because, on the other hand, 
the New Antigone’s opinion was essentially an accident of perverted conscience. 
The author of the work was fully alive to this, and has said (Spectator, Nov. 5, 
1887) that his choice of a title conveyed ‘a certain degree of irony.’ 

2 Religionsphilosophie, 1. 114. 
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of the drama means the sense which duly subordinates human 


/ to divine law,—teaching that, if the two come into conflict, 


human law must yield. 

This question is one which cannot be put aside by merely 
suggesting that Sophocles had no didactic purpose at all, but 
left us to take whichever view we pleased. For, obviously, 
according as we adopt one or other of the views, our estimate 
of the play as a work of art must be vitally affected. The 

| punishments meted out to Creon and Antigone respectively 
require us to consider the grounds on which _they Tests £5 
difference will be made, too, in our conception of Antigone’s 
character, and therefore in our judgment as to the measure of 
skill with which the poet has portrayed her. 

A. careful study of the play itself will suffice (I think) 
to show that the second of the two views above mentioned 
is the true one. Sophocles has allowed Creon to put his case 
ably, and (in a measure from which an inferior artist might have 
shrunk) he has been content to make Antigone merely a nobly 
heroic woman, not a being exempt from human passion and 
human weakness; but none the less does he mean us to feel 
that, in this controversy, the right is wholly with her, and the 
wrong wholly with her judge. 


§ 8. In the first place it is necessary to appreciate the na- 
ture of Creon’s edict against burying Polyneices. Some modern 
estimates of the play have seemed to assume that such refusal 
of sepulture, though a harsh measure, was yet one which the 
Greek usage of the poet’s age recognised as fairly applicable to 
public enemies, and that, therefore, Creon’s fault lay merely in 
the degree of his severity. It is true that the legends of the 
heroic age afford some instances in which a dead enemy is left 
unburied, as a special mark of abhorrence. This dishonour 
brands the exceptionally base crime of Aegisthus’. Yet these 
same legends also show that, from a very early period, Hellenic 
feeling was shocked at the thought of carrying enmity beyond 
the grave, and withholding those rites on which the welfare of 
the departed spirit was believed to depend. The antiquity of 


1 Soph. £/. 1487 ff. 
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the maxim that, after a battle, the conquerors were bound to 
allow the vanquished to bury their dead, is proved by the fact 
that it was ascribed either to Theseus* or to Heracles*. Achilles 
maltreated the dead Hector. Yet, even there, the /lad ex- 
presses the Greek feeling by the beautiful and touching fable 
that the gods themselves miraculously preserved the corpse 
from all defacement and from all corruption, until at last the 
due obsequies were rendered to it in Troy®, The Atreidae 
refused burial to Ajax; but Odysseus successfully pleaded 
against the sentence, and Ajax was ultimately buried with all 
honour*. In giving that issue to his play, Sophocles was doing 
what the general feeling of his own age would strongly demand. 
Greeks of the fifth century B.c. observed the duty towards the 
dead even when warfare was bitterest, and when the foe was 
barbarian. The Athenians buried the Persians slain at Marathon, 
as the Persians buried the Lacedaemonians slain at Thermo- 
pylae. A notable exception may, indeed, be cited; but it is 
one of those exceptions which forcibly illustrate the rule. The 
Spartan Lysander omitted to bury the Athenians who fell 
at Aegospotami; and that omission was remembered: centuries 
later, as an indelible stigma upon his name’. 

Thus the audience for which Sophocles ee the 
Antigone would regard Creon’s edict as something very dif- 
ferent from a measure of exceptional, but still legitimate, 
severity. They would regard it as a shocking breach of that 
common piety which even the most exasperated belligerents 
regularly respected. 


§ 9. The next point to be considered is, In what sense, The edict 
and how far, does Creon, in this edict, represent the State? volitical 
He is the lawful king of Thebes. His royal power is conceived spect: 
as having no definite limit. The words of the Chorus testify 
that he is acting within the letter of his right; ‘thou hast power, 

I ween, to take what order thou wilt, both for the dead, and 


for all us who live’ (211 f.). On the other hand, he is acting 


PoBlut, 7 hese20. * Aelian Var. Hist. X11. 27. 
oT, 24. 410 it. 4 Soph. Az. 1332 ff. 
S Paus. 9. 32% 6. 
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against the unanimous, though silent, sense of Thebes, which, as 
his son Haemon tells him, held that Antigone had done a 
glorious deed (695). Creon replies: ‘Shall Thebes prescribe to 
me how I shall rule?’ His son rejoins: ‘That is no city (oAzs), 
which belongs to one man’ (737). Where the unanimous 
opinion of the community was ignored, the Athenians of the 
poet’s day would feel that, as Haemon says, there was no 
‘city’ at all. Indeed, when Creon summoned ‘the conference 
of elders, that summons was itself an admission that he was 
morally bound to take account of other judgments besides his 
own. We may often notice in the Attic drama that the 
constitutional monarchy of the legendary heroic age is made 
to act in the spirit, and speak in the tone, of the unconsti- 
tutional zyrannis, as the historical age knew it. This was most 
natural; it gave an opening for points sure to tell with a 
‘tyrant-hating’ Athenian audience, and it was perfectly safe 
from objection on the ground of anachronism,—an objection 
which was about the last that Athenian spectators were likely 
to raise, if we may judge by the practice of the dramatists. 
Now, the Creon of the Azztzgone, though nominally a monarch 
of the heroic age, has been created by the Attic poet in the 
essential image of the historical tyrannus. The Attic audience 
would mentally compare him, not to an Agamemnon or an 
Alcinous, but to a Hippias or a Periander. He resembles the 
/ruler whose absolutism, imposed on the citizens by force, 
is devoid of any properly political sanction. Antigone can 
certainly be described, with technical correctness, as acting 
‘in despite of the State, since Creon is the State, so far 
as a State exists. But the Greeks for whom Sophocles wrote 
would not regard Creon’s edict as having a constitutional 
character, in the sense in which that character belonged to 
laws sanctioned (for instance) by the Athenian Ecclesia. They 
would liken it rather to some of the arbitrary and violent acts 
done by Hippias in the later period of his ‘tyranny.’ To take a 
modern illustration, they would view it in a quite different light 
from that in which we should regard the disobedience of a 
Russian subject to a ukase of the Czar. 

If, then, we endeavour to interpret Creon’s action by the 
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standards which the poet’s contemporaries would apply, we find, 
first, that he is doing a monstrous act; secondly, that, in doing 
it, he cannot, indeed, be said to exceed his prerogative, since 
this is indefinite; but he is exceeding his moral right in such 
a manner that he becomes the counterpart of the ¢yranuus who 
makes a cruel use of an unconstitutional power. 


§ Io. Antigone, on the other hand, is fulfilling one of the most Antigone’s 
sacred and the most imperative duties known to Greek religion ; ?°'"°" 
and it is a duty which could not be delegated. She and her 
sister are the nearest kinsfolk of the dead. It is not to be 
expected that any stranger should brave the edict for the dead 
mans sake. As the Chorus says, ‘no man is so foolish that 
he is enamoured of death’ (220). Creon is furious when the 
Chorus suggests that the rites so mysteriously paid to the 
corpse may have been due to the agency of the gods (278 f.) 
That very suggestion of the Chorus shows how impossible 
it seemed to the Theban mind that Polyneices could receive 
the ministration of any human hand. A modern critic, taking 
the view that Antigone was wrong, has observed (not ironically) 
that she ought to have left the gods to provide the burial. 
It would have been ill for the world if all who have done 
heroic deeds had preferred to await miracles. As to another 
suggestion,—that Antigone ought to have tried persuasion with 
Creon,—the poet has supplied the answer in his portraiture of 
Creon’s character,—a character known to Antigone from long 
experience. The situation in which Antigone was placed by 
Creon’s edict was analogous to that of a Christian martyr under 
the Roman Empire. It was as impossible for Antigone to 
withhold those rites, which no other human being could now 
render, as it was impossible for the Christian maiden to avoid 
the torments of the arena by laying a grain of incense on the 
altar of Diana*. From both alike those laws which each believed 
to be ‘the unfailing statutes of Heaven’ claimed an allegiance 
which no human law could cancel, and it was by the human 


1 Mr Long’s beautiful picture, ‘ Diana or Christ,’ will be remembered by many,— 
and the more fitly, since it presents a counterpart, not only for Antigone, but also for 
Creon and for Haemon. 
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ruler, not by his victim, that the conflict of loyalties had been 
made inevitable. 


§ 11. One of the main arguments used to show that Sopho- 
cles conceived Antigone as partly censurable has been drawn 
from the utterances of the Chorus. It is therefore important 
to determine, if we can, what the attitude of these Theban 
Elders really is. Their first ode (the Parodos) shows how 
strongly they condemn Polyneices, as having led a hostile 
army against his country. We might have expected, then, that, 
when Creon acquainted them with his edict, they would have 
greeted it with some mark of approval. On the contrary, their 
words are confined to a brief utterance of submission: ‘ Such 
is thy pleasure, Creon, son of Menoeceus, touching this city’s 
foe, and its friend; and thou hast power, I ween, to take 
what order thou wilt, both for the dead, and for all us who 
live’ (211 ff.) We can see that they are startled by such a 
doom, even for a man whom they hold deeply guilty. Their 
words suggest a misgiving. Just afterwards, they significantly 
excuse themselves from taking any part in the enforcement 
of the edict (216). But it is otherwise when the edict, having 
been published, is broken. Then they range themselves on 
Creon’s side. They refer to the disobedience as a daring offence 
(371). When Antigone is brought in, they speak of her folly 
(383). Nevertheless, Antigone is convinced that, in their hearts, 
they sympathise with her (504). And, indeed, it is plain that 


they do so, to this extent,—that they consider the edict to have | 


been a mistake; though they also hold that it was wrong to 
break the edict. Hence they speak of Antigone’s act as one 
prompted by ‘frenzy at the heart’ (603). The clearest summary 
of their whole view—up to this point of the drama—is given in 
verses 872—875, and amounts to this:—Antigone’s act was, in 
itself,a pious one; but Creon, as a ruler, was bound to vindicate 
his edict. Her ‘ self-willed temper’ has brought her to death. 
So far, then, the view taken by the Chorus is very much 
Boeckh’s:—the merits are divided; Creon is both right and 
wrong; so, too, is Antigone. But then Teiresias comes (v. 988), 
and convinces the Chorus that Creon has been wholly wrong; 
wrong in refusing burial to Polyneices; wrong in punishing 
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Antigone. It is at the urgent advice of the Chorus that Creon 
yields. And when, a little later, Creon blames himself as the 
cause of all the woe, the Chorus replies that now at last he sees 
the truth (v. 1270). Thus the Theban Elders entertain two 
different opinions in succession. Their first opinion is over- 
thrown by Teiresias. Their second opinion—which they hold 
from verse IOQI onwards—is that which the poet intends to be 
recognised as the true one. 


§ 12. After thus tracing the mind of the Chorus, we can see Why the 
more clearly why it is composed of Theban elders. When the [PSS 
chief person of a Greek tragedy is a woman, the Chorus usually tuted. 
consists of women, whose attitude towards the heroine is more 
or less sympathetic. Such is the case in the A/ectra and the 
Lrachiniae, and in seven plays of Euripides,—the Andromache, 
Electra, Hecuba, Helena, both [phigeneias,and Medea. The Chorus 
of the Adcestis, indeed, consists of Pheraean elders: but then 
Alcestis is withdrawn from the scene at an early moment, and 
restored to it only at the end: during the rest of the play, the 
interest is centred in Admetus. In the Avztzgone, Sophocles had 
a double reason for constituting the Chorus as hedid. First, the 
isolation of the heroine would have been less striking if she had 
been supported by a group of sympathetic women. Secondly, 
the natural predisposition of the Theban nobles to support their 
king heightens the dramatic effect of their ultimate conversion. 


§ 13. The character of Antigone is a separate question from Character 
the merit of the cause in which she is engaged. She might be eed 
doing right, and yet the poet might have represented her as 
doing it in such a manner as to render her heroism unattractive. 

We may now turn to this question, and consider what manner 
of woman she is. 

Two qualities are at the basis of her character. One is an 
enthusiasm, at once steadfast and passionate, for the right, as 
she sees it,—for the performance of her duty. The other is 
intense tenderness, purity, and depth of domestic affection ; 
manifested here in the love of sister for brother, a love which 
death has not weakened, but only consecrated; as in the Oedipus 
Coloneus—where the portraiture of her is entirely in unison with 
that given here—it is manifested in the tender anxiety to recon- 
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cile her living brothers, and in the fearless, completely selfless 
devotion—through painful wanderings, through all misery and 
all reproach—to the old age of her blind and homeless father. 
In the opening scene of the play, we find her possessed by a 
burning indignation at the outrage done to her dead brother; 
the deep love which she feels for him is braced by a clear sense 
of the religious duty which this edict lays upon her, and by an 
unfaltering resolve to do it; it never occurs to her for an instant 
that, as a true sister, she could act otherwise; rather it seems 
wonderful to her that the author of the edict should even have 
expected it to prove deterrent—for Aer (ver. 32). 

With her whole heart and soul dominated by these feelings, — 
she turns to her sister _Ismene, and asks for her aid; not as if 
the response could be doubtful—she cannot imagine its being 
doubtful; it does not enter her mind that one whom she has just 
addressed by so dear a name, and with whom her tie of sister- 
hood is made closer still by the destiny which has placed them 
apart, can be anything but joyful and proud to risk life in the 
discharge of a duty so plain, so tender, and so sacred. And how 
does Ismene meet her? Ismene reminds her that other members 
of their house have perished miserably, and that, if Antigone acts 
thus, Antigone and she will die more miserably still: they are 
women, and must not strive with men; they are subjects, and must 
not strive with rulers: Ismene will ask the dead to excuse her, 
since she is constrained, and will obey the living: ‘ for it is witless 
to be over-busy’ (wepicca tpaccey, v. 68). Ismene is amiable 
enough ; she cannot be called exceptionally weak or timid; she 
is merely the average woman; her answer here is such as would 
have been made by most women—and perhaps by a still larger 
proportion of men, as the Chorus afterwards forcibly reminds us. 
But, given the character and the present mood of Antigone, 
what must be the effect of such a reply to such an appeal? It is 
the tenderness, quite as much as the strength, of Antigone’s 
spirit that speaks in her answer :—‘I will not urge thee,—no, 
nor, if thou yet should’st have the mind, would’st thou be 
welcome as a worker with me. And the calmest reason 
thoroughly approves that answer; for the very terms in which 
Ismene had repulsed her sister proved a nature which could 
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never rise to the height of such a task, and which would be 
more dangerous as an ally than as a neutral. 

When the sisters next meet, it is in Creon’s presence, and 
the situation is this:—Antigone has done the deed, unaided ; 
and Creon has said that both sisters shall die—for he suspects 
Ismene of complicity. Ismene’s real affection is now quickened by 
a feverish remorse, and by an impulse towards self-immolation,— 
an impulse of a sentimental and almost hysterical kind: she will 
say that she helped Antigone; she will die with her; she will 
yet make amends to the dead. Was Antigone to indulge 
Ismene’s impulse, and to allow Ismene’s words to confirm 


-Creon’s suspicions? Surely Antigone was bound to do what 


she does,—namely, to speak out the truth: ‘ Nay, Justice will not 
suffer thee to do that; thou didst sof consent to the deed, 
neither did I give thee part in it. But it will be said that her 
tone towards Ismene is too stern and hard. The sternness is only 
that of truth; the hardness is only that of reality: for, among 
the tragic circumstances which surround Antigone, this is pre- 
cisely one of the most tragic, that Ismene’s earlier conduct, at 
the testing-point of action, “as made a spiritual division which | 
no emotional after-impulse can cancel. One more point may be 
raised : when Ismene says, ‘ What life is dear to me, bereft of 
thee ?’—-Antigone replies, ‘Ask Creon—all thy care is for him’ 
(v. 549): is not this, it may be asked, a needless taunt? The 
answer is found in Antigone’s wish to save Ismene’s life. Thus 
far in the dialogue, Ismene has persisted—even after Antigone’s 
denial—in claiming a share in the deed (wv. 536—547). Creon 
might well think that, after all, the fact was as he suspected. 
It was necessary for Antigone to make him see—by some 
trenchant utterance—that she regarded Ismene as distinctly 
ranged on his side. And she succeeded. Later in the play, 
where Creon acknowledges Ismene’s innocence, he describes it in 
the very phrase which Antigone had-impressed upon his memory ; 
he speaks of Ismene as one ‘who has not touched’ the deed 
(v. 771: cp. v. 546). It is with pain (v. 551), it is not with scorn 
or with bitterness, that Antigone remains firm. Her attitude is 
prescribed equally by regard for truth and right, and by duty 
towards her sister. 


LOANS SB 6. 
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Antigone is betrothed to Haemon; the closeness of the 
affection between them is significantly marked by the words of 
Ismene (v. 570); it is expressed in the words, the deeds, and the 
death, of Haemon. If verse 572 is rightly assigned to Antigone 
(as, in my opinion, it is), that brief utterance tells much: but let 
us suppose that it belongs to Ismene, and that Antigone never 
once refers directly to Haemon: we say, ‘directly, because more 
than once she alludes to sweet hopes which life had still to offer 
her. It is evident that, if Sophocles had given greater promi- 
nence to Antigone’s love for Haemon, he could have had 
only one aim, consistently with the plan of this play,—viz., to 
strengthen our sense of the ties which bound her to life, 
and, therefore, of her heroism in resigning it. But it is also 
evident that he could have done this, with any effect, only at 
the cost of depicting a mind divided between the desire of 
earthly happiness and the resolve to perform a sacred duty. 
Sophocles has preferred to portray Antigone as raised above 
every selfish thought, even the dearest, by the absorbing and 
inspiring sense of her duty to the dead, and to the gods; silent, 
not through apathy, concerning a love which could never be hers, 
and turning for comfort to the faith that, beyond the grave, the 
purest form of human affection would reunite her to those whom 
she had lost. It is no blame to later dramatists that they found 
it necessary to make more of the love-motive; but, if our 
standard is to be the noblest tragic art, it is a confession of their 
inferiority to Sophocles. There is a beautiful verse in the play 
which might suggest -how little he can have feared that his 
heroine would ever be charged with a cold insensibility. Creon 
has urged that the honour which she has shown to Polyneices 
will be resented by the spirit of Eteocles. Antigone answers, 
‘It is not my nature to join in hating, but in loving.’ As she 
had sought to reconcile them while they lived, so now she will 
have no part in their feud—if feud there be where they have 
gone,—but will love each, as he loves her. 

So long as her task lies before Antigone, she is sustained 
by the necessity for action. Nor does she falter for a moment, 
even after the deed has been done, so long as she is in the 
presence of Creon. For, though she has no longer the stimulus 
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of action, there is still another challenge to her fortitude; she, 
who is loyal to the divine law, cannot tremble before the man 
who is its embodied negation. It is otherwise when Creon 
is gone, and when there are only the Theban elders to see 
and hear her, as she is led to death. The strain on her mind is 
relaxed; the end is near; she now feels the longing for some 
word of pity as she passes to the grave,—for some token of 
human kindness. But, while she craves such sympathy, the 
Theban nobles merely console her with the thought of post- 
humous fame. She compares her doom to Niobe’s; and they 
reply that it is a glory for her to be as Niobe, a daughter of 
the Tantalidae,— 
the seed of gods, 

Men near to Zeus; for whom on Ida burns, 

High in clear air, the altar of their Sire, 

Nor hath their race yet lost the blood divine’. 


Few things in tragedy are more pathetic than this yearning 
of hers, on the brink of death, for some human kindness of 
farewell, thus ‘mocked’?, as she feels it to be, by a cold assurance 
of renown. She turns from men to invoke ‘the fount of Dircé 
and the holy ground of Thebes’; these, at least, will be her 
witnesses. In her last words, she is thinking of the dead, 
and of the gods; she feels sure of love in the world of the dead; 
but she cannot lift her face to the gods, and feel sure that they 
are with her. If they are so, why have they allowed her to 
perish for obeying them? Yet, again, they may be with her; 
she will know beyond the grave. If she has sinned, she will 
learn it there; but if she is innocent, the gods will vindicate 
- when she is gone. How infinitely touching is this supreme 
trouble which clouds her soul at the last,—this doubt and per- 
plexity concerning the gods! For it is not a misgiving as to 
- the paramount obligation of the ‘unwritten laws’ which she 
has obeyed: it is only an anguish of wonder and uncertainty 
as to the mysterious ways of the powers which have laid this 

1 From the Mode of Aeschylus (fr. 157): of Oe@v dyxlomopo, | of Znvds eyyvs: ois 
kar’ "Idatov mdryov | Avos marpgou Bwuds éor’ év aldépr, | kobrw vw éfitndoy alua da- 


Hovav. 
2 v. 839. 
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obligation on mortals,—a surmise that, as gods and men seem 
alike without pity for her, there has perhaps been something 
wrong in her way of doing the duty which was so clear and 
so binding. 

§ 14. The psychology of Sophocles is so excellent in the 
case of Antigone because he has felt that in a truly heroic 
nature there is the permanent strength of deep convictions, 
but there is also room for what superficial observers might 
think a moral anticlimax. So long as such a nature has to 
meet antagonism in word or deed, its permanent strength is 
heightened by a further support which is necessarily transient, 
—the strength of exaltation. But a mind capable of heroism 
is such as can see duties in their true proportions, and can 
sacrifice everything to the discharge of the highest: and it 
is such a mind, too, which, in looking back on a duty done, 
is most liable—through very largeness of vision, and sense of 
human limitations—to misgivings like those which vex the 
last moments of Antigone. The strength of exaltation has 
passed away; her clear intelligence cannot refuse to acknow- 
ledge that the actual results of doing right are in seeming 
conflict with the faith which was the sanction of the deed. It is 
worthy of notice that only at one moment of the drama does 
Antigone speak lightly of the penalty which she has deliberately 
incurred. That is at the moment when, face to face with Creon, 
she is asserting the superiority of the divine law. Nor does 
she, even then, speak lightly of death in itself; she only says 
that it is better than a life like hers; for at that moment she 
feels the whole burden of the sorrows which have fallen upon 
her race,—standing, as she does, before the man who has added 
the last woe. The tension of her mind is at the highest. But 
nowhere else does she speak as one who had sought death 
because weary of life; on the contrary, we can see that that life 
was dear to her, who must die young, ‘without a portion in 
the chant that brings the bride.’ It is a perfectly sane mind 
which has chosen death, and has chosen it only because the 
alternative was to neglect a sacred duty. 

A comparison with other dramatists may serve to illustrate 
what Sophocles has gained by thus allowing the temporary 
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strength of excitement to pass off before the end, leaving the 
permanent strength of the character to wrestle with this pain 
and doubt. In Alfieri’s play of the same name, Antigone 
shows no touch of human weakness; as death approaches, 
she seems more and more impatiently eager for it; she says 
to Creon’s guards, who are leading her to her doom,— 


Let us make better speed; so slow a step 

Ill becomes her who has at length just reach’d 
The goal so long desired... Perhaps ye, O guards, 
May feel compassion for my fate ?... Proceed. 

Oh terrible Death, I look thee in the face, 

And yet I tremble not’. 


In Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, again, consider the strain in 
which Dorothea addresses Theophilus, the persecutor of the 
Christians, who has doomed her to torture and death :— 


Thou fool! 
That gloriest in having power to ravish 
A trifle from me I am weary of, 
What is this life to me? Not worth a thought ; 
Or, if it be esteem’d, ’tis that I lose it 
To win a better: even thy malice serves 
To me but as a ladder to mount up 
To such a height of happiness, where I shall 
Look down with scorn on thee and on the world. 


The dramatic effect of such a tone, both in Alfieri’s Antigone 
and in Massinger’s Dorothea, is to make their fate not more, 
but less, pathetic; we should feel for them more if they, on their 
part, seemed to feel a little ‘what ’tis to die, and to die young, — 
as Theophilus says to Dorothea. On the other hand, M. Casimir 
Delavigne, in his Messéniennes, is Sophoclean where he describes 
the last moments of Joan of Arc :— 


Du Christ, avec l’ardeur, Jeanne baisait l'image ; 

Ses longs cheveux épars flottaient au gré des vents: 

Au pied de l’échafaud, sans changer de visage, 
Elle s’avancait 4 pas lents. 


1 C. Taylor’s translation. 
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Tranquille elle y monta; quand, debout sur le faite, 
Elle vit ce biicher, qui l’allait dévorer, 
Les bourreaux en suspens, la flamme déja préte, 
Sentant son caur faillir, elle baissa la téte, 

Et se prit a pleurer’. | 


So it is that the Antigone of Sophocles, in the last scene 
of her life, feels her heart fail, bows her head, and weeps; but 
the first verse of the passage just quoted suggests a difference 
which makes the Greek maiden the more tragic figure of the 
two: when Antigone looked to heaven, she could find no certain 
comfort. 

Thus has Sophocles created a true heroine; no fanatic 
enamoured of martyrdom, no virago, but a true woman, most 
tender-hearted, most courageous and steadfast ; whose sense of 
duty sustains her in doing a deed for which she knows that she 
must die ;—when it has been done, and death is at hand, then, 
indeed, there is a brief cry of anguish from that brave and loving 
spirit; it is bitter to die thus: but human sympathy is denied to 
her, and even the gods seem to have hidden their faces. Nowhere 
else has the poetry of the ancient world embodied so lofty or so 
beautiful an ideal of woman’s love and devotion. The Macaria 
of Euripides resigns her life to save the race of the Heracleidae; 
his Iphigeneia, to prosper the course of the Greek fleet; his 
Alcestis, to save the life of her husband. In each of these cases, 
a divine voice had declared that some one must die; in each, 
the heroism required was purely passive; and in each a definite 
gain was promised,—for it was at least a pious opinion in the 
wife of Admetus (when all his other friends had declined his 
request that some of them would oblige him by dying for him *) 
to think that his survival would be a gain. Not one of these 
Euripidean heroines, pathetic though they be, can for a moment 
be ranked with Fedalma in George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy, when 


1 Quoted by M. Patin in his Etudes sur les Tragiques grecs, vol. U., p. 271. 

? Has the total absence of the sense of humour, in its disastrous effect upon tragic 
pathos, ever been more wonderfully illustrated than by Euripides in those lines of the 
Alcestis?—mavras 8 édéyéas kal dtefeNOcov gpidous, | warépa, yepaav BO % od’ Erixre 
unrépa, | ovx nipe mAnv yuvaixos doris OEE | Oavetv mpd Kelvov und’ Er’ eloopay pdos. 
(vv. 15 ff.) 
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she accepts what seems worse than death for the sake of benefits 
to her race which are altogether doubtful ;— 


‘my soul is faint— 
Will these sharp pains buy any certain good?’ 


But Antigone is greater than Fedalma. There was no father, 
no Zarca, at Antigone’s side, urgently claiming the sacrifice,— 
on the contrary, there was a sister protesting against it; An- 
tigone’s choice was wholly free; the heroism which it imposed 
was one of doing as well as suffering; and the sole reward was 
to be in the action itself. 


§ 15. The character of Creon, as Sophocles draws it in this Creon. 
play, may be regarded in somewhat different lights. It is inter- 
esting, then, to inquire how the poet meant it to be read. 
According to one view, Creon is animated by a personal spite 
against both Polyneices and Antigone; his maxims of state- 
policy are mere pretexts. This theory seems mistaken. There 
is, indeed, one phrase which might suggest previous dissensions 
between Creon and Antigone (v. 562). It is also true that 
Creon is supposed to have sided with Eteocles when Polyneices 
was driven into exile. But Sophocles was too good a dramatist 
to lay stress on such motives in such a situation. Rather, surely, 
Creon is to be conceived as entirely sincere and profoundly 
earnest when he sets forth the public grounds of his action. 
They are briefly these. Anarchy is the worst evil that can befall 
a State: the first duty of a ruler is therefore to enforce law and 
‘maintain order. The safety of the individual depends on that of 
the State, and therefore every citizen has a direct interest in 
obedience. This obedience must be absolute and unquestion- 
ing. The ruler must be obeyed ‘in little things and great, 
in just things and unjust’ (v. 667). That is, the subject must 
never presume to decide for himself what commands may be 
neglected or resisted. By rewarding the loyal and punishing 
the disloyal, a ruler will promote such obedience. 

Creon puts his case with lucidity and force. We are reminded Compari- 
of that dialogue in which Plato represents Socrates, on the eve ee 
of execution, as visited in prison by his aged friend Crito, who ©”. 
comes to tell him that the means of escape have been provided, 
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and to urge that he should use them. Socrates imagines the 
Laws of Athens remonstrating with him: ‘Do you imagine that 
a State can subsist, in which the decisions of law are set aside 
by individuals?’ And to the plea that ‘unjust’ decisions may 
be disobeyed, the Laws rejoin,—‘ Was ¢hat our agreement with 
you? Or were you to abide by the sentence of the State?’ 
When Antigone appeals to the laws of Hades (v. 451), might 
not Creon’s laws, then, say to her what the laws of Athens say 
with regard to the hypothetical flight of Socrates:—‘We shall 
be angry with you while you live, and our brethren, the Laws in 
the world below, will receive you as an enemy; for they will 
know that you have done your best to destroy us’? 

Plato, it has been truly said, never intended to answer the 
question of casuistry, as to when, if ever, it is right to break the 
city’s law. But at least there is one broad difference between the 
cases supposed in the Crzfo and the Aztiygone. Antigone had 
a positive religious duty, about which there was no doubt at all, 
and with which Creon’s law conflicted. For Socrates to break 
prison might be justifiable, but could not be described as a 
positive religious duty; since, however much good he might feel 
confident of effecting by preserving his life, he was at least 
morally entitled to think that such good would be less than the 
evil of the example. Creon is doing what, in the case of 
Socrates, Athens did not do,—he is invading the acknowledged 
province of religion. Not that he forgets the existence of the 
gods: he reveres them in what he believes to be the orthodox 
way’. But he assumes that under no imaginable circumstances 
can the gods disapprove of penalties inflicted on a disloyal 
citizen. Meanwhile his characteristic tendency ‘to do every- 
thing too much’ has led him into a step which renders this 
assumption disastrous. He punishes Polyneices in a manner 
which violates religion. 

In Antigone, again, he sees anarchy personified, since, having 
disobeyed, she seems to glory therein (v. 482). Her defence is 
unmeaning to him, for her thoughts move in a different region 
from his own. Sophocles has brought this out with admirable 


1 See especially the note on 1044. 
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skill in a short dialogue between Creon and Antigone (508— 
525): we see that he cannot get beyond his principle of State 
rewards and punishments; she is speaking foolishness to him— 
as, indeed, from the first she had felt the hopelessness of their 
understanding each other (469 f., 499 f.). As this dialogue 
serves to show Creon’s unconsciousness of the frontier between 
divine and human law, so his scene with Haemon brings out his 
incapacity to appreciate the other great motive of Antigone’s 
conduct,—sisterly piety. Creon regards the Family almost ex- 
clusively in one aspect; for him it is an institution related to 
the State as the gymnasium to the stadium; it is a little State, 
in which a man may prove that he is fit to govern a larger 
one. 

Creon’s temper is hasty and vehement. He vows that 
Haemon ‘shall not save those two girls from their doom’; but, 
when the Chorus pleads for Ismene, he quickly adds that he will 
spare her,—‘ thou sayest well’ (770 f.). We also notice his love 
of hyperbole (1039 ff.). But he is not malevolent. He repre- 
sents the rigour of human law,—neither restricted by the sense of 
a higher law, nor intensified by a personal desire to hurt. He 
has the ill-regulated enthusiasm of a somewhat narrow under- 
standing for the only principle which it has firmly grasped. 


§ 16. Such, then, are the general characteristics which mark 
the treatment of this subject by Sophocles. In a drama of rare 
poetical beauty, and of especially fine psychology, he has raised 
the question as to the limit of the State’s authority over the in- 
dividual conscience. It belongs to the essence of the tragic 
pathos that this question is one which can never be answered 
by a set formula. Enough for Antigone that she finds herself 
in a situation where conscience leaves her no choice but to break 
one of two laws, and to die. 

These distinctive qualities of the play may be illustrated by 
a glance at the work of some other poets. The Avztzgone of 
Euripides is now represented only by a few small fragments, Euripides. 
and its plot is uncertain. It would seem, however, that, when 
Antigone was caught in the act of burial, Haemon was assisting 
her, and that the play ended, not with her death, but with her 
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marriage’. Some of the fragments confirm the belief that the 
love-motive was prominent®., The Roman poet Attius (c. 140 B.C.) 
also wrote an Axtigone. The few remaining verses—some of 
which have lived only because Vergil imitated them—indicate 


1 All that we know as to the plot is contained in the first Argument to this 
play (see p. 3 below, and notes on p. 4): ‘The story has been used also by Euripides 
in his Antigone; only there she is detected with Haemon, and is given in marriage, 
and bears a son Maion.’ In the scholia at the end of L we also read, ‘this play 
differs from the Antigone of Euripides in the fact that, there, she was detected 
through the love of Haemon, and was given in marriage; while here the issue is the 
contrary’ (2.e. her death). That this is the right rendering of the scholiast’s words—- 
pupabeica éxelvn b1a Tov Aluovos ~pwra é&e5d0n mpos -yapov—seems probable from 
a comparison with the statement in the Argument; though others have understood, 
‘she was detected, and, owing to the love of Haemon, given in marriage.’ She was 
detected, not, as in the play of Sophocles, directly by Creon’s guards, but (in some 
way not specified) through the fact that Haemon’s love for her had drawn him to 
her side. 

Welcker (Griech. Trag. I. pp. 563 ff.) has sought to identify the Avtigone of 
Euripides with the plot sketched by Hyginus in Fad. 72. Antigone having been 
detected, Haemon had been commissioned by Creon to slay her, but had saved her, 
conveying her to a shepherd’s home. When Maion, the son of their secret marriage, 
had grown to man’s estate, he visited Thebes at a festival. This was the moment 
(Welcker thinks) at which the Aztzgone of Euripides began. Creon noted in Maion 
a certain mark which all the offspring of the dragon’s seed (emaproi) bore on their 
bodies. Haemon’s disobedience was thus revealed; Heracles vainly interceded with 
Creon; Haemon slew his wife Antigone and then himself. 

But surely both the author of the Argument and the scholiast clearly imply that 
the marriage of Antigone was contained in the play of Euripides, and formed its con- 
clusion. I therefore agree with Heydemann (Ueder ene nacheuripideische Antigone, 
Berlin, 1868) that Hyginus was epitomising some otherwise unknown play. 

M. Patin (tudes sur les Tragiques grecs, vol. 11. p. 277) remarks that there is 
nothing to show whether the play of Euripides was produced before or after that 
of Sophocles. But he has overlooked a curious and decisive piece of evidence. 
Among the scanty fragments of the Euripidean Axtigone are these lines (Eur. fr. 
165, Nauck);—dxovgov- od yap ol kaxas mwemparyores | civ rais TUxXaict Tods AoOyouS 
dmwrecav. This evidently glances at the Antigone of Sophocles, vv. 563 f., where 
Ismene says, 005’ 6s av Brdoryn pméver| vols Trois Kax@s mpacoovow, add’ élorara.. 
(For similar instances of covert criticism, see n. on O. C. 1116.) 

* Eur. fr. 160, 161, 162 (Nauck). The most significant is fr. 161, probably spoken 
by Haemon :—7pwv- 70 paiverOa 5’ dp’ qv Epws Bporots——Another very suggestive 
fragment is no. 176, where the speaker is evidently remonstrating with Creon :— 
‘Who shall pain a rock by thrusting at it with a spear? And who can pain the dead 
by dishonour, if we grant that they have no sense of suffering?’ This is characteristic 
of the difference between the poets. Sophocles never urges the futility of Creon’s 
vengeance, though he does touch upon its ignobleness (v. 1030). 
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eloquence and spirit, but give no clue to the plot’. Statius, in Statius. 
his epic 7ebaid, departs widely from the Attic version of the 
story. Argeia, the widow of Polyneices, meets Antigone by 
night at the corpse. Each, unknown to the other, has come to 

do the same task; both are put to death by Creon,—‘ ambae 
hilares et mortis amore superbae*’ This rapturous welcoming 

of death is, as we have seen, quite in the manner of Massinger 

and Alfieri, but not at all in that of Sophocles. 

Alfieri’s Antigone (published in 1783) follows Statius in asso- Alfieri. 
ciating Argeia with Antigone; besides whom there are only 
two other actors, Creon and Haemon. The Italian poet has 
not improved upon the Greek. There are here two heroines, 
with very similar parts, in performing which they naturally utter 
very similar sentiments. Then Alfieri’s Creon is not merely a 
perverse despot of narrow vision, but a monster of wickedness, 
who, by a thought worthy of Count Cenci, has published the 
edict for the express purpose of enticing Antigone into a breach 
of it. Having doomed her to die, he then offers to pardon her, 
if she will marry his son (and so unite the royal line with his 
own); but Antigone, though she esteems Haemon, declines to 
marry the son of such a parent. So she is put to death, while 
Argeia is sent back to Argos; and Haemon kills himself. It is 
not altogether unprofitable to be reminded, by such examples, 
what the theme of Sophocles could become in other hands. 


§ 17. A word may be added regarding treatments of the Vase- 
subjects in works of art, which are not without some points of ee 
literary interest. Baumeister reproduces two vase-paintings, both 
curious*. The first+ represents a group of three figures,—the 


1 Only six fragments remain, forming, in all, ten (partly incomplete) lines: 
Ribbeck, Zrag. Rom. Frag. p. 153 (1871). The Ismene of Attius said to her 
sister (fr. 2), guanto magis te istt modi esse intellego, | Tanto, Antigona magis me 
par est tibi consulere et parcere: with which Macrobius (Sa¢. 6. 2. 17) compares Verg. 
Aen, 12. 19 quantum ipse feroci | Virtute exsuperas, tanto me impensius aecum est | 
Consulere atque omnes metuentem expendere casus. Again, he notes (Sat. 6. 1. 59) 
fr. 5, cam iam neque di regunt| Néque profecto detim supremus réx [res] curat ho- 
minibus, as having an echo in dex. 4. 371 zamiam nec maxima Iuno | Nec Saturnius 
haec oculis pater aspicit aeguis. This latter fragment of Attius is well compared by 
Ribbeck with Soph. Amz. g21 ff.: the words were doubtless Antigone’s. 

2 Stat. Zhed. 12. 679. 

3 Denkmaler, pp. 83 f. 4 From Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. Taf. 73. 
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central figure being an old man who has just doffed the mask 
of a young maiden,—while a guard, spear in hand, seizes him by 
the neck. This is explained as a comic parody of Antigone’s 
story ; she has sent an old servant to perform the task in her 
stead, and he, when confronted with Creon, drops his disguise. 
The other vase-painting’,—of perhaps c. 380—300 B.C.,—repre- 
sents Heracles interceding with Creon, who is on the hero’s right 
hand, while Antigone and Haemon are on his left. Eurydicé, 
Ismene, and a youth (perhaps Maion, the offspring of Antigone’s 
marriage with Haemon) are also present. Kliigmann’ refers 
this picture to the lost play of Euripides. Heydemann® (with 
more probability, I think) supposes it to represent a scene from 
an otherwise unknown drama, of which he recognises the plot in 
Hyginus (Fad. 72). It is briefly this :—Haemon has disobeyed 
Creon by saving Antigone’s life; Heracles intercedes with Creon 
for Haemon, but in vain; and the two lovers commit suicide. 
Professor Rhousopoulos, of Athens, in a letter to the French 
Academy* (1885), describes a small fragment of a ceramic vase 
or cup, which he believes to have been painted in Attica, about 
400—350 B.C., by (or after) a good artist. The fragment shows 
the beautiful face of a maiden,—the eyes bent earnestly on some 
object which lies before her. This object has perished with 
the rest of the vase. But the letters EIKH= remain; and it is 
certain that the body of Polyneices was the sight on which the 
maiden was gazing. As Prof. Rhousopolous ingeniously shows, 
the body must have been depicted as resting on sloping ground,— 
the lowest slope, we may suppose, of the hill upon which the 
guards sat (v.411). The moment imagined by the artist may have 
been that at which Antigone returned, to find that the body had 
been again stripped of dust (v. 426). The women of ancient 
Thebes are said to have been distinguished for stature no less 
than beauty; and the artist of the vase appears to have given 
Antigone both characteristics. 


tMon: Tast. X.-37, 

2 Ann. Inst. 176, 1876. 

3 See footnote above, p. xxxviii, note 1 (3rd paragraph). 

4 Ilepi elxdvos “Avruydvns kara dpxaiov doTrpaxov, mera amecxovioparos. I am in- 
debted to the kindness of Professor D’Ooge, late Director of the American School at 
Athens, for an opportunity of seeing this letter. 
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§ 18. It is not, however, in the form of painting or of 
sculpture that Art has furnished the Azztigone with its most 
famous and most delightful illustration. Two generations have 
now been so accustomed to associate this play with the music 
of Mendelssohn that at least a passing notice is due’ to Mendels- 
the circumstances under which that music was composed ; °°"™ 
circumstances which, at a distance of nearly half a century, 
possess a peculiar interest of their own for these later days 
of classical revivals. After Frederick William IV. had come 
to the Prussian throne in June, 1840, one of his first acts 
was to found at Berlin the Academy of Arts for Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Music; Mendelssohn, who was 
then thirty-two, became the first Director of the department 
of Music, in the spring of 1841. The King had conceived the 
wish to revive some of the masterpieces of Greek Tragedy,— 
a project which the versatile poet Tieck, then on the confines 
of old age, encouraged warmly; none the less so, it would 
seem, because his own youth had been so vigorously identified 
with the protests of the Romantic school against classical 
restraint. Donner had recently published his German trans- 
lation of Sophocles, ‘in the metres of the original, and the 
Antigone was chosen for the experiment. Mendelssohn accepted 
with enthusiasm the task of writing the music. The rapidity 
with which he worked may be estimated from the fact that 
Sept. 9, 1841, seems to have been about the date at which 
Tieck first broached the idea to him, and that the first full 
stage rehearsal took place some six weeks later——on October 
22nd. The success of the music in Germany seems to have 
been immediate and great; rather more than could be said 
of the first performance in London, when the Avztigone, with 
the new music, was brought out at Covent Garden, on Jan. 2, 
1845. The orchestra on that occasion, indeed, had a conductor 
no less able than the late Sir G. Macfarren; but the Chorus 
was put on the stage in a manner of which a graphic memorial 
has been preserved to us’. It may be added that the Covent 


1 On March 25, 1845, Mendelssohn wrote to his sister:—‘See if you cannot find 
Punch for Jan. 18 [1845]. It contains an account of Antigone at Covent Garden, 
with illustrations,—especially a view of the Chorus which has made me laugh for 


Date of 
the play. 
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Garden stage-manager improved the opportunity of the joyous 
‘dance-song’ to Dionysus (vv. 1115—11§4) by introducing a 
regular ballet. 

To most lovers of music Mendelssohn’s Antigone is too 
familiar to permit any word of comment here; but it may 
perhaps be less superfluous to remark a fact which has been 
brought under the writer’s notice by an accomplished scholar’. 
For the most part, the music admits of having the Greek words 
set to it in a way which shows that Mendelssohn, while writing 
for Donner’s words, must have been guided by something more 
than Donner’s imitation of the Greek metres; he must also have 
been attentive, as a general rule, to the Greek text. 

§ 19. The question as to the date of the Antigone has a 
biographical no less than a literary interest. It is probable 
that the play was first produced at the Great Dionysia to- 
wards the end of March, 441 B.c. This precise date is, indeed, 
by no means certain; but all the evidence indicates that, at 
any rate, the years 442 and 441 B.C. give the probable limits. 
According to the author of the first Argument to the play’, 
the success of the Axtigone had led to Sophocles obtaining 
the office of general, which he held in an expedition against 
Samos. Athens sent two expeditions to Samos in 440 B.C. 
(1) The occasion of the first expedition was as follows. Samos 
and Miletus had been at war for the possession of Priené, a 
place on the mainland not far from Miletus. The Milesians, 
having been worsted, denounced the Samians to the Athenians ; 
who required that both parties should submit their case at 
Athens. This the Samians refused to do. The Athenians then 
sent forty ships to Samos,—put down the oligarchy there,—and 
established a democracy in its place*. (2) The second expedi- 


three days.’ In his excellent article on Mendelssohn in the Dictionary of Music, 
Sir G. Grove has justly deemed this picture worthy of reproduction. 

1 Mr George Wotherspoon, who has practically demonstrated the point by setting 
the Greek words to the music for the Parodos (vv. 1oo—161). It is only in the last 
antistrophe, he observes, that the ‘phrasing’ becomes distinctly modern, and less 
attentive to the Greek rhythms than to harmonic effects, 

2 See below, p. 3. 

3 The Greek Life of Sophocles says that he served as general ‘in the war against 
the Anaeans’ (dvaious), Anaea was a place on the mainland, near Priené. Boeckh 
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tion had to deal with Samos in open rebellion. The Samian 
oligarchs had come back,—overthrown the new democracy,—and 
proclaimed a revolt from Athens, in which Byzantium joined. 

Pericles was one of the ten generals for the year. He sailed at 

once to Samos, with sixty ships. All his nine colleagues went 

with him. When they reached Samos, sixteen of the sixty ships 

were detached on special service,—partly to watch the Carian 

coast, partly to summon aid from the two great islands to the The strate- 
north, Chios and Lesbos. Sophocles, who was one of the ten Sue 
generals, was sent on the mission to these islands. 

‘I met Sophocles, the poet, at Chios, when he was sailing as 
general to Lesbos.’ These are the words of Ion, the poet and 
prose-writer—who was only some twelve years younger than 
Sophocles—in a fragment preserved by Athenaeus’. The occa- 
sion of the meeting was a dinner given to Sophocles at Chios 
by Hermesilaus, a friend of his who acted as Athenian ‘ proxe- 
nus’ there. Now, there is not the smallest real ground for 
questioning the genuineness of this fragment’. And its genuine- 
ness is confirmed by internal evidence. Sophocles said at the 
dinner-party,—alluding to a playful vuse by which he had 
amused the company,—that he was practising generalship, as 
Pericles said that he was a better poet than general. The diplo- 

-matic mission to Chios and Lesbos was a service in which 


supposes that the first expedition was known as ‘the Anaean war,’ and that Sophocles 
took part in it as well as in the second expedition. To me, I confess, there seems to 
be far more probability in the simple supposition that dvatous is a corruption of 
capious. 

1 p. 603 E. Miiller, Frag. Hist. 11. 46. 

2 Arguments against the genuineness have been brought, indeed, by Fr. Ritter 
(Vorgebliche Strategie d. Sophokles gegen Samos: Rhein. Mus., 1843, pp. 187 ff.). 
(1) Ion represents Sophocles as saying,—IlepexAfjs movety we En, orparnyely 8 ovK 
éristacOa. Sophocles (Ritter argues) would have said @yal, not ég¢n, if Pericles had 
been alive. The forger of the fragment intended it to refer to the revolt of Lesbos in 
428 B.C.,—forgetting that Sophocles would then be 78. But we reply:—The tense, 
égy, can obviously refer to the particular occasion on which the remark was made: 
‘Pericles sazd so [when I was appointed, or when we were at Samos together].’ 

_ (2) Ion says of Sophocles, od pexrjptos qv. This (says Ritter) implies that Sophocles 
was dead; who, however, long survived Ion. [Ion was dead in 421 B.c., Ar. Pax 
835.] But here, again, the tense merely refers to the time at which the writer received 
the impression. We could say of a living person, ‘he was an agreeable man’— 
meaning that we found him so when we met him. 
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Pericles might very naturally utilize the abilities of his gifted, 
though unmilitary, colleague. There is another trait which has 
not (to my knowledge) been noticed, but which seems worth 
remarking, as the coincidence is one which is not likely to have 
been contrived by a forger. It is casually mentioned that, at 
this dinner-party, an attendant was standing ‘near the fire,’ and 
the couch of Sophocles, the chief guest, was also near it. The 
warm season, then, had not begun. Now we know that Pericles 
sailed for Samos early in 440 B.C., before the regular season for 
navigation had yet opened’. 

If the fragment of Ion is authentic, then it is certain that 
Sophocles held the strategia, and certain also that he held it in 
440 B.C.: for Ion’s mention of Lesbos cannot possibly be referred 
to the revolt of that island from Athens in 428 B.c. Apart from 
the fragment of Ion, however, there is good Attic authority for 
the tradition. Androtion, whose A¢this was written about 280 
B.C., gave the names of the ten generals at Samos on this occasion. 
His list? includes Pericles, and ‘ Sophocles, the poet, of Colonus.’ 


beSee Curtius; (ast. GrsAr. 472 (Eng. t7.); 

2 This fragment of Androtion has been preserved by the schol. on Aristeides, 
vol. 3, p. 485 (Dind.). Miiller, vag. Hist. 1v. 645. The names of two of the ten 
generals are wanting in the printed texts, but have since been restored, from the 
Ms., by Wilamowitz, De Rhest Scholits, p. 13 (Greifswald, 1877). 

I have observed a remarkable fact in regard to Androtion’s list, which ought 
to be mentioned, because it might be urged against the authenticity of the list, though 
(in my opinion) such an inference from it would be unfair. 

Androtion gives (1) the names, (2) the demes of the Generals, but zo¢ their 
tribes. The regular order of precedence for the ten Cleisthenean tribes was this :— 
1. Erectheis. 2. Aegeis. 3. Pandionis. 4. Leontis. 5. Acamantis. 6. Oeneis. 
7. Cecropis. 8. Hippothontis. 9. Aeantis. 10. Antiochis. Now take the demes 
named by Androtion. His list will be found to follow this order of the ten tribes, — 
with one exception, and it is in the case of Sophocles. His deme, Colonus, belonged 
to the Antiochis, and therefore his name ought to have come last. But Androtion 
puts it second. The explanation is simple. When the ten tribes were increased to 
twelve, by the addition of the Antigonis and Demetrias (in or about 307 B.C.), some 
of the demes were transferred from one tribe to another. Among these was the deme 
of Colonus. It was transferred from the Antiochis, the tenth on the roll, to the 
Aegeis, the second on the roll. Hence Androtion’s order is correct for his own time 
(c. 280 B.C.), but not correct for 440 B.C. It is quite unnecessary, however, to infer 
that he invented or doctored the list. It is enough to suppose that he re-adjusted 
the order, so as to make it consistent in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
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Later writers refer to the poet’s strategia as if it were a generally 
accepted fact’, 


§ 20. We have next to ask,—What ground is there for con- Had the 
necting this strategia of Sophocles with the production of his enka 
Antigone? The authority for such a connection is the first upon the 
Argument to the play. This is ascribed to Aristophanes of aennodte 
Byzantium (¢. 200 B.C.), but is more probably of later origin (see 
p-3). It says ;—‘They say (gaor) that Sophocles was appointed 
to the strategia which he held at Samos, because he had dis- 
tinguished himself by the production of the Aztigone’ Here, 
as so often elsewhere, the phrase, ‘ they say,’ is not an expression 
of doubt, but an indication that the story was found in several 
writers. We know the names of at least two writers in whose 
works such a tradition would have been likely to occur. One of 
them is Satyrus (c. 200 B.C.), whose collection of biographies was 
used by the author of the Life of Sophocles’; the other—also 
quoted in the Life—is Carystius of Pergamum, who lived about 
110 B.C., and wrote a book, Ilepi déacxarvev—‘ Chronicles of the 
Stage ’—which Athenaeus cites. At the time when these works 
—and there were others of a similar kind—were compiled, old 
and authentic lists of Athenian plays, with their dates, appear to 
have been extant in such libraries as those of Alexandria and 
Pergamum. When, therefore, we meet with a tradition,—dating 
at least from the second century B.C.,—which affirms that the 
strategia of Sophocles was due to his Autzgone, one inference, at 
least, is fairly secure. We may believe that the Axtigone was 
known to have been produced earlier than the summer of 441 B.C. 

For, if Sophocles was strategus in the early spring of 440 B.c., he 
must have been elected in May, 441 B.c. The election of the 


1 The Argument to this play, and the Bios Logoxdéous, have already been cited. 
See also (1) Strabo 14. p. 638 ’"A@nvato. 5é...réuWavres orparyyov IlepixrXéa cal odbv 
aire LDopoxréa rdv momtiv kaxws veOnxav dreHotvras rods Laulovs. (2) Schol. on 
Ar. Pax 696 déyerar 5é Gre Ex THs orparyylas THs Ev Tau ayyuploato (6 Lopoxdys). 
(3) Suidas s.v. Médnros [but referring to the Samian MéXooos: cp. Diog. L. g. 24] 
dmép Laulwy orparnyjoas évauydxnoe mpos Dopoxdyv Tov rpayixov, dAvumidde 1d’ (Ol. 
84=444—441 B.C.).—The theory that Sophocles the poet was confused with Sophocles 
son of Sostratides, strategus in 425 B.C. (Thuc. 3. 115), is quite incompatible with the 
ancient evidence. ; 

* See Introduction to the Oed. Col., § 18, p. xli. 
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ten strategi was held annually, at the same time as the other 
official elections (apyatpecias), in the month of Thargelion, at 
the beginning of the ninth prytany of the civic year. Further, 
we may conclude that the Azz¢zgone had not been produced at 
any long interval before May, 441 B.c. Otherwise the tradition 
that the play had influenced the election—whether it really did 
so or not—would not have seemed probable. 

Assuming, then, that the Aztzgone was brought out not long 
before Sophocles obtained the strategia, we have still to con- 
sider whether there is any likelihood in the story that his election 
was influenced by the success of the play. At first sight, a 
modern reader is apt to be reminded of the man of letters who, 
in the opinion of his admirer, would have been competent, at 
the shortest notice, to assume command of the Channel Fleet. 
It may appear grotesque that an important State should have 
rewarded poetical genius by a similar appointment. But here, as 
in other cases, we must endeavour to place ourselves at the old 
Athenian point of view. The word ‘general, by which we 
render ‘strategus, suggests functions purely military, requiring, 
for their proper discharge, an elaborate professional training. 
Such a conception of the Athenian strategia would not, however, 
be accurate. The ten strategi, chosen annually, formed a board 
of which the duties were primarily military, but also, in part, 
civil. And, for the majority of the ten, the military duties were 
~ usually restricted to the exercise of control and supervision at 
Athens. They resembled officials at the War Office, with some 
added functions from the province of the Home Office. The 
number of strategi sent out with an army or a fleet was, at this 
period, seldom more than three. It was only in grave emerg- 
encies that all the ten strategi went on active service together. 
In May, 441 B.c.—the time, as it seems, when Sophocles was 
elected,—no one could have foreseen the great crisis at Samos. 
In an ordinary year Sophocles, as one of the strategi, would not 
necessarily have been required to leave Athens. Among his 
nine colleagues there were doubtless, besides Pericles, one or two 
more possessed of military aptitudes, who would have sufficed 
to perform any ordinary service in the field. _Demosthenes—in 
whose day only one of the ten strategi was ordinarily commis- 
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sioned for war—describes the other nine as occupied, among 
other things, with arranging the processions for the great reli- 
gious festivals at Athens’. He deplores, indeed, that they should 
be so employed; but it is certain that it had long been one duty 
of these high officials to help in organising the great ceremonies. 
We are reminded how suitable such a sphere of duty would have 
been for Sophocles,—who in his boyhood is said to have led the 
Chorus that celebrated the victory of Salamis,—and we seem to 
win a new light on the meaning of his appointment to the stra- 
tegia. In so far as a strategus had to do with public ceremonies 
and festivals, a man with the personal gifts of Sophocles could 
hardly have strengthened his claim better than by a brilliant 
success at the Dionysia. The mode of election was favourable 
to sucha man. It was by show of hands in the Ecclesia. If 
the Axtigone was produced at the Great Dionysia, late in March, 
441 B.C., it is perfectly intelligible that the poet’s splendid dra- 
matic triumph should have contributed to his election in the 
following May. It is needless to suppose that his special fitness 
for the office was suggested to his fellow-citizens by the special 
maxims of administration which he ascribes to Creon,—a notion 
which would give an air of unreality,—verging, indéed, on 
comedy,—to a result which appears entirely natural when it is 
considered in a larger way”. 

§ 21. The internal evidence of the Avztigone confirms the Internal 
belief that it is the earliest of the extant seven. Certain traits ilo 
of composition distinguish it. (1) The division of an iambic early date. 
trimeter between two or more speakers—technically called av7u- 
AaBn—is avoided, as it is by Aeschylus. It is admitted in the 


1 Dem. or. 4. § 26. 

2 One of Aelian’s anecdotes (Var. Hist. 3. 8) is entitled, dr. 6 Bpdvxos did re 
tolnua orparnyos ypé0n. Phrynichus, he says, ‘having composed suitable songs for 
the performers of the war-dance (muppixiorais) in a tragedy, so captivated and enrap- 
tured the (Athenian) spectators, that they immediately elected him to a military 
command.’ Nothing else is known concerning this alleged strategia. It is possible 
that Phrynichus, the tragic poet of c. 500 B.C., was confounded by some later anec- 
dote-monger with the son of Stratonides, general in 412 B.C. (Thuc. 8. 25), and that 
the story was suggested by the authentic strategia of Sophocles. At any rate, the 
vague and dubious testimony of Aelian certainly does not warrant us in using the case 
of Phrynichus as an illustration. 


€2 
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other six plays. (2) An anapaest nowhere holds the first place 

of the trimeter. It may further be noticed that the resolution 

of any foot of the trimeter is comparatively rare in the Axtigone. 

Including the proper names, there are less than 40 instances. 

A considerably higher proportion is found in later plays. 

(3) The use made of anapaestic verse is archaistic in three 

points. (@) The Parodos contains regular anapaestic systems 

(see p. 27, note on vv. 100—61). (4) The Chorus uses anapaests 

in announcing the entrance of Creon, Antigone, Ismene, Hae- 

mon. In the case of Ismene, these anapaests do not follow 

the stasimon, but occur in the midst of the epeisodion (see vv. 

526—530). (c) Anapaests are also admitted, for purposes of 

dialogue, within an epeisodion (vv. 929—943, where the Chorus, 

Creon, and Antigone are the speakers). Aeschylus allowed 

this; but elsewhere it occurs only in the Azax of Sophocles 

(another comparatively early play), and in the Medea of 
Euripides (431 B.C.). 

Place of § 22. The first Argument (p. 3) ends by saying that the 

8 ae play ‘has been reckoned as the thirty-second*’ This statement 

a was doubtless taken from authentic d:daccariar—lists of per- 

‘| formances, with their dates—which had come down from the 5th 

century B.C. to the Alexandrian age. The notice has a larger 

biographical interest than can often be claimed for such details. 

In 441 B.c. Sophocles was fifty-five: he died in 408 B.c., at 

ninety or ninety-one. More than 100 lost plays of his are 

known by name: the total number of his works might be 

roughly estimated at 110. It appears warrantable to assume 

that Sophocles had produced his works by tetralogies,—z.e., 


1 édexrar 5¢ 7d Spaua rolro rpiaxocrov Sevrepov. Bergk (Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. 
p. 414) proposes to read, dedldaxrar 5¢ 7O Spaua roiro rpiaxocrov: dSevrepos Hv. He 
assumes that Sophocles gained the second prize, because, according to the Parian 
Chronicle (60), the first prize was gained by Euripides in the archonship of Diphilus 
(442—1 B.c.). He adds that the word evdoxiujoavra, applied to Sophocles in the 
Argument, would suit the winner of the second prize,—as Aristophanes says of his 
own Aaraxeis, which gained the second prize, dpior’ jKovodrnv (ub. 529). But two 
things are wanting to the probability of Bergk’s conjecture, viz., (1) some inde- 
pendent reason for thinking that the Azéigone was the 30th, rather than the 32nd, 
of its author’s works; and (2) some better ground for assuming that it gained the 
second prize. 
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three tragedies and one satyric drama on each occasion. If 
the number 32 includes the satyric dramas, then the Avzdigone 
was the fourth play of the eighth tetralogy, and Sophocles 
would have competed on seven occasions before 441 B.C. He is 
recorded to have gained the first prize at his first appearance, 
in 468 B.c., when he was twenty-eight. The production of 
28 plays in the next 27 years would certainly argue a fair 
measure of poetical activity. If, on the other hand, this 32 is 
exclusive of satyric dramas, then the Aztigone was the second 
play of the eleventh trilogy, and the whole number of plays 
written by the poet from 468 to 441 B.c. (both years included) 
was 44. 

On either view, then, we have this interesting result,—that 
the years of the poet's life from fifty-five to ninety were decidedly 
more productive than the years from twenty-eight to fifty-five. 
And if we suppose that the number 32 includes the satyric 
dramas—which seems the more natural view—then the ratio of 
increased fertility after the age of fifty-five becomes still more 
remarkable. We have excellent reason, moreover, for believing 
that this increase in amount of production was not attended by 
any deterioration of quality. The Phzloctetes and the Coloneus 
are probably among the latest works of all. These facts entitle 
Sophocles to be reckoned among the most memorable instances 
of poetical genius prolonging its fullest vigour to extreme old 
age, and—what is perhaps rarer still—actually increasing its 
activity after middle life had been left behind. 


§ 23. Nothing is known as to the plays which Sophocles The 
may have produced along with the Aztzgone. Two forms of ee 
trilogy were in concurrent use down at least to the end of the a connect- 

fifth century,—that in which the three tragedies were parts of SnOey: 
one story,—-and that in which no such link existed. The former 
was usually (though doubtless not always) employed by Aeschy- 
lus; the latter was preferred by his younger rival. Thus it is 
possible,—nay, probable,—that the two tragedies which accom- 
panied the Azdtzgone were unrelated to it in subject. Even when 
the Theban plays of Sophocles are read in the order of the fable, 
they do not form a linked trilogy in the Aeschylean sense. This 
*s not due merely to discrepancy of detail or incompleteness of 
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juncture. The perversely rigorous Creon of the Axtigone is, 
indeed, an essentially distinct character from the ruthless villain 
of the Coloneus; the Coloneus describes the end of Oedipus in a 
manner irreconcileable with the allusion in the Aztigone (v. 50). 
But, if such differences existed between the Choephoroe and the 
f:umentdes, they would not affect the solidarity of the ‘Oresteia.’ 
On the other hand, it does not suffice to make the triad a 
compact trilogy that the Zyvannus is, in certain aspects, supple- 
mented by the Co/onezs*, and that the latter is connected with the 
Antigone by finely-wrought links of allusion®. In nothing is the 
art of Sophocles more characteristically seen than in the fact 
that each of these three masterpieces—with their common 
thread of fable, and with all their particular affinities—is still, 
dramatically and morally, an independent whole. 


t pee Introd sto. O2a1Colp.2Xi,S.3; 
2 See Oecd. Col. 1405—1413, and 1770-1772. 
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$1. In this play, as in the Oedipus Coloneus and in the second The Lau- 
edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus, the editor has used the Autotype \° “(L). 
Facsimile of L (published by the London Hellenic Society in 1885); 
and, with its aid, has endeavoured to render the report of that manuscript 
as complete and exact as possible. In some instances, where dis- 
crepancies existed between previous collations, the facsimile has served 
to resolve the doubt; in a few other cases, it has availed to correct 
errors which had obtained general currency: the critical notes on 
311, 375, 770, 1098, 1280 will supply examples. 

The mss., besides L, to which reference is made, are:—A (13th Other 
cent.), E (ascribed to 13th cent., but perhaps of the 14th), T (15th cent.), “°° 
V (late 13th or early 14th), V’ (probably 14th), with the following 
14th century mss.,—V*%, V*, Vat., Vat. b, L’, R. Some account of 
these has been given in the Introduction to the Oedipus Tyrannus ; 
cp. also the Introd. to the Oed. Col. p. xlix. A few references are also 
made to an Augsburg ms. (Aug. b, 14th cent.), to Dresd. a (cod. 183, 
14th cent.), and to M* (Milan, Ambrosian Library, cod. C. 24 sup., 
15th cent.). The symbol ‘r’ is occasionally used in the critical notes to 
denote ‘one or more of the mss. other than L’. The advantages of 
such a symbol are twofold: (1) the note can often be made shorter and 
simpler; (2) the paramount importance of L is thus more clearly 
marked, and, so far, the relative values of the documents are presented 
to the reader in atruer perspective. But this symbol has been employed 
only in those cases where no reason existed for a more particular 
statement. 

§ 2. The Axztigone supplies three instances in which the older scholia Readings 
do what they rarely do for the text of Sophocles,—give a certain clue ee aes 
to a true reading which all the ss. have lost. One is *@azrovoa in 
v. 40; another, dovwoaow in v. 117; the third, dedpayyévos in v. 235. 





Points 
bearing on 
the rela- 
tion of L 
to the 
other 

MSS. 
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S 3. Again, this play presents some points of curious interest in 
regard to the much-discussed question whether L is the source from 
which all other known mss. of Sophocles have been derived. 

(1) There are two places in which an apparently true reading has been 
preserved by some of the later Mss., while L has an apparently false one. 
The first example is in v. 386, where L has eis pévov, while A and others. 
have eis déov. Some editors, indeed, prefer eis pweoov: but A’s reading 
seems far preferable (see comment.). The other example is clearer. 
In vy. 831 L has taxe, a manifest error, occasioned by taxopevay shortly 
before. ‘The true reading, réyyec, is in A and other of the mss. later 
than L. 

(2) Verse 1167, Gv rovrov, addr’ euyvxov yyodpac vexpov, is in none 
of the mss. It is supplied by Athenaeus 7. 280 c, who quotes vv. 
1165—1171. ‘The earliest printed edition which contains it is that 
of Turnebus (Paris, 1553 A.D.). Now Eustathius (p. 957. 17) quotes 
v. 1165 (partly) and v. 1166,—remarking that, after v. 1166, ‘the 
careful copies’ (ra axpi8y avtiypapa) give the verse fjv todrov, add” 
euwvxov 7yovpmac vexpov. Eustathius wrote in the second half of the 
12th century: Iwas written in the first half of the eleventh century. 
It would be a very forced explanation to suppose that Eustathius, 
in speaking of ta axpi3y avriypada, meant those mss. of Sophocles on 
which Athenaeus, some 1000 years before, had relied for his quota- 
tion ; or, again, those mss. of Athenaeus in which Eustathius found it. 
According to the natural (or rather, the necessary) sense of the words, 
Eustathius is referring to mss. of Sophocles extant in his own time. 
But did his memory deceive him, leading him to ascribe to ss. 
of Sophocles what he had seen in Athenaeus? This, again, would be 
a very bold assumption. His statement has a prima facie claim to 
acceptance in its plain sense. And if his statement is accepted, it 
follows that, when L was written (in the first half of the eleventh 
century), two classes of mss. of Sophocles could be distinguished 
by the presence or absence of verse 1167. But that verse is absent 
from every MS. of Sophocles now known. If, therefore, L was not the 
common parent of the rest, at any rate that parent (or parents) agreed 
with L in this striking defect, which (according to Eustathius) could 
have been corrected from other Mss. known in the twelfth century. 
There is no other instance in which a fault, now universal in the mss. 
of Sophocles, is thus alleged to have been absent from a MS. or MSS. 
extant after the date at which L was written. Whatever construction 
may be placed on the statement of Eustathius, it is certain that it 
deserves to be carefully noted. 
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§ 4. Another noteworthy fact is the unusually large number of the mss. 
passages in which the mss. of the Axfzgone vary from the quotations meee 
made by ancient writers. In every one of these instances (I think) our citations. 
Mss, are right, and the ancient citation is wrong: though there are 
some cases in which modern scholars have thought otherwise. See the 
critical notes on vv. 186, 203, 223 (with commentary), 241, 292 (with 
note in Appendix), 324, 456, 457, 563, 564, 678, 742, 911 f, 1037, 

1167. 


§5. Among the interpolations which modern criticism has suspected, Inter- 
there is one which is distinguished from the rest alike by extent and by portion: 
importance. This is the passage, founded on Herodotus 3. 119, in 
Antigone’s last speech. I concur in the opinion of those who think that 
this passage,—z.e., vv. 904—-920,—cannot have stood in the text as 
Sophocles left it. The point is one of vital moment for our whole 
conception of the play. Much has been written upon it; indeed, it 
has a small literature of its own; but I am not acquainted with any 
discussion of it which appears to me satisfactory. In a note in the 
Appendix I have attempted to state clearly the reasons for my belief, 
and to show how the arguments on the other side can be answered. 

This is the only passage of the play which seems to afford solid 
ground for the hypothesis of interpolation. It is right, however, to 
subjoin a list of the verses which have been suspected by the critics 
whose names are attached to them severally. Many of these cases 
receive discussion in the notes; but there are others which did not 
require it, because the suspicion is so manifestly baseless. It will be 
seen that, if effect were given to all these indictments, the Antigone 
would suffer a loss of nearly 80 verses. 


Verses 4—6 rejected by Paley.—5 Bergk.—6 Nauck.—24 Wunder.—30 Nauck.— 
46 Benedict.—203 Herwerden.—212 Kvitala.—234 Gottling.—287 f. Nauck.—313 f. 
Bergk.—393 f., to be made into one verse, Nauck.—452 Wunder.—465-468 Kvitala 
and Wecklein.—495 f. Zippmann.—s506 f. Jacob.—570 and 573, with a rearrangement 
of 369-574, Nauck.—652-654, to be made into two verses, Nauck.—671f., to be 
made into one verse, Heiland.—679 f. Heimreich.—680 Meineke and Bergk.—687 
Heimreich, with 67 for uy in 685.—691 Nauck.—838 Dindorf.—851 Hermann. — 
1045-1047, 1053-1056, 1060 f., Morstadt.—1o80-—1083 Jacob.—1092—1094 and 1096 f. 
Morstadt.—1111-1114 Bergk.—1159 Nauck.—1167 Hartung.—1176 f. Jacob.—1225 
Dindorf.—1232 Nauck.—1242 f. Jacob.—1250 Meineke.—1256 Nauck.—1279 Bothe. 
—1280 Wex.—1281 Heiland. —1301 Dindorf.—1347-1353 F. Ritter. 


§ 6. In v. 125 f., where the Mss. have avrirddw...dpaxovre (with Emenda- 
indications of correction to dvrurdAov...dpaxovros), I propose with "°°: 





liv EDITIONS AND COMMENTARIES. 


some confidence the simple emendation avruradw...8paxovtos. In v 
606 I give avr aypevwv for ravtoyypws. In 966, weAaye for L’s 
meAayewv (sic). In 1102, doxec for Soxets. In 1124, petOpov 7 for 
peeOpov. ‘The note on v. 23 f., suggesting dékys | xpyoes as a correction 
of diky | xpnoGels, had been printed before I learned that Gerh. H. 
Muller had already suggested the same, though without forestalling my 
arguments for it. I am glad that the conjecture should have the re- 
commendation of having occurred independently to another. If the 
admission of it into the text is deemed too bold, it may be sub- 
mitted that the barbarous character of the traditional reading, and the 
absence of any emendation which can claim a distinctly higher pro- 
bability, render the passage one of those in which it is excusable to 
adopt a provisional remedy. es 

With regard to ov« arys atep in v. 4, I would venture to invite 
the attention of scholars to the note in the Appendix. My first ob- 
ject has been to bring out what seems the essential point,——viz., that 
the real difficulty is the palaeographical one,—and to help in defining 
the conditions which a solution must satisfy before it can claim more 
than the value of guess-work. By the kind aid of Mr E. M. Thompson, 
I have been enabled to give a transcript of the words ovx arns arep 
as they would have been wnitten in an Egyptian papyrus of circ. 250 
—200 B.C. 


$ 7. Besides the various complete editions of Sophocles (Qed. 
Tyr., p. \xi, 2nd ed.), these separate editions of the Antigone have 
been consulted.—_Aug. Boeckh. With a German translation, and two 
Dissertations. (Berlin, rst ed. 1843; new ed. 1884.)—John William 
Donaldson. With English verse translation, and commentary. (Lon- 
don, 1848).—Aug. Meineke. (Berlin, 1861.)—Moriz Seyffert. (Berlin, 
1865.)—Martin L. D’Ooge. On the basis of Wolff's edition. (Boston, 
U.S.A., 1884.)—A. Pallis. With critical notes in Modern Greek. 
(Athens, 1885.)—D. C. Semitelos. With introduction, critical notes, 
and commentary, in Modern Greek. (Athens, 1887.)—Selected pas- 
sages of this play are discussed by Hermann Schiitz, in the first part 
of his Sophokleische Studien, which deals with the Antigone only (Gotha, 
1886, pp. 62). Many other critics are cited in connection with par- 
ticular points of the play which they have treated. Lastly, reference 
may be made to the list of subsidia, available for Sophoclean study 
generally, which has been given in the Introduction to the O¢edipus 
Tyrannus, 2nd ed., p. 1xii. 


Wi Re TIN ie Yasin. 


THE unit of measure in Greek verse is the short syllable, U, of which 
the musical equivalent is the quaver, iy The long syllable, —, has 


twice the value of vu, being musically equal to ak 


Besides vu and -, the only signs used here are the following. 
(1) for —, when the value of — is increased by one half, so that 
it is equal to WUu, —u, ore. 


(2) >, to mark an ‘irrational syllable’ (evAAa fy adoyos), z.¢., bearing 
a metrical value to which its proper time-value does not entitle it; viz. 
v for —, or —forv. Thus Epyav means that the word serves as a choree, 
— wv, not as a spondee, —-. 


(3) —~v, instead of —-uv, in logaoedic verses. This means that 
the dactyl has not its full time-value, but only that of -v. This loss is 
divided between the long syllable, which loses }th of its value, and the 
first short, which loses $._ Thus, while the normal dactyl is equivalent to 


4 ope this more rapid dactyl is equivalent to oe oe: such a dactyl 
is called ‘cyclic.’ 


(4) —, instead of —vv, in choreic verses. Here, again, the 
dactyl has the value only of —v. But in the cyclic dactyl, as we have 
seen, the loss of uv was divided between the long syllable and the first 
short. Here, in the choreic dactyl, the long syllable keeps its full 
value; but each of two short syllables loses half its value. That is, the 


choreic dactyl is equivalent to ¢ on: 

The choreic dactyl is used in two passages of this play: (1) First 
Stasimon, 1st Strophe, period 111., vv. 1, 2 (vv. 339 f.), abOcrov...éros eis 
éros: and 2. 2nd Strophe, per. I., vv. 1, 2 (vv. 354 f.) Kat POéypa...Kat 
éagaro. (2) First Kommos (No. V. in this Analysis), Epode, per. 11, 
v. 1 (v. 879) ovKére pou rd5€ Aaprados. Here, as elsewhere, the effect of 


Metres 
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lv1 METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


such a dactyl is to give vivacity, relieving the somewhat monotonous 
repose of a choreic series. Other examples will be found in Schmidt’s 
khythmic and Metric, p. 49, § 15. 3. 

The last syllable of a verse is common (ad.agopos, azceps). It is 
here marked v or — according to the metre: e@g., Epyav, if the word 
represents a choree, or é€pya, if a spondee. 


Fauses. At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to vu, A a 


sa 
pause equal to —, and , a pause equal to — vu. 

The anacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to its regular metre) 
is marked off by three dots placed vertically, : If the anacrusis consists 
of two short syllables with the value of only one, » is written over them. 
In v. 1115 the first two syllables of roAvwvusne form such an anacrusis. 
(Analysis, No. VII., first v.) 


The lyric elements of the 4 ntigoneare simple. Except the dochmiacs 
at the end (1261—1347), all the lyric parts are composed of logaoedic 
and choreic verses, in different combinations. 


1. Logaoedic, or prose-verse (Aoyaordixos),—so called by ancient 
metrists because, owing to its apparent irregularity, it seemed something 
intermediate between verse and prose,—is a measure based on the 
choree, —v, and the cyclic dactyl, metrically equivalent to a choree, 
—~ vw. The following forms of it occur in the Azzigone. 


(a) The logaoedic verse of four feet, or tetrapody. This is called 
a Glyconic verse, from the lyric poet Glycon. It consists of one cyclic 
dactyl and three chorees. According as the dactyl comes first, second, 
or third, the verse is a First, Second, or Third, Glyconic. Thus the 
first line of the First Stasimon (v. 332) consists of a First Glyconic 

~ Vv IS, — L —— 

followed by a Second Glyconic: zodAa 7a | dewa | kovdev | avOp || wrov | 
dewvorep | ov weA | ec A. Glyconic verses are usually shortened at the end 
(‘catalectic’), as in this example. 


(2) The logaoedic verse of three feet, or tripody,—called ‘Phere- 
cratic,’ from the poet of the Old Comedy. It is simply the Glyconic 
verse with one choree taken away, and is called ‘First’ or ‘Second’ 
according as the dactyl comes first or second. Thus the fourth line of the 
Third Stasimon (vv. 788 f.) consists of a Second, followed by a First, 
Pherecratic: - > wvo &—& wu He = 

kat o out | abavar | wv || Pvéipos | ovd | es A. 


METRICAL ANALYSTS. lvil 


(c) Logaoedic verses of six feet (hexapodies) are also frequent in 
this play. Such is the first line of the second Strophe of the Parodos 


ap NT. ape —~_ Vv seme ENS), L. — 
(v. 134), avritum | os 6 ext | ya wece | ravtad | wh | es A. 

(2) The logaoedic verse of two feet (dipody) occurs once in this 
play, as an érwdds, or postlude, to a choral strophe,-v. 140 deéto | ceipos 
(=154 Baxxwos | apxor); Parodos, Second Strophe, period 11. This is 
the ‘versus Adonius,’ which closes the Sapphic stanza. 


2. Choretc measures are those based simply on the choree (or 
‘trochee’), — v. They usually consist either of four or of six feet. In 
this play we have both tetrapodies and hexapodies. Thus in vv. 847 ff. 
a choreic hexapody is followed by a choreic tetrapody: see Analysis, 
No. V., Second Strophe, period 111., vv. 1, 2 ota didwv axAavtos...tadov 
motawiov. As the Analysis will show, choreic measures are often com- 
bined with logaoedic in the same strophe. The first Strophe of the 
First Stasimon affords an instance. 


3. Dochmiacs occur in the closing kommos (1261—1347, No. VIII. 
in the Analysis). A dochmiac has two elements, viz. a bacchius, — — u 
(=5 short syllables), and a shortened choree, —, (= 2 short syllables). 
Thus odd and even were combined in it. The name ddxpuos, ‘slanting,’ 
expressed the resulting effect by a metaphor. The rhythm seemed to 
diverge side-ways from a straight course. 

The regular type of dochmiac dimeter (with anacrusis) is vu : -—v| 
_-,v||].. The comma marks the ordinary caesura. As Dr Schmidt has 
noticed, the dochmiacs of the Avtigone are remarkable for frequent 
neglect of the regular caesura. The dochmiac measure may be remem- 
bered by this line, in which ‘sevfs’ and ‘zrongs’ must receive as much 
stress as the second syllable of ‘vedel’ and of ‘resent?’ : 


Rebil! Sérfs, rebll! Resént wrongs so dire. 


This is a dochmiac dimeter, with anacrusis, written U : --v | -, 
| le 


The diagrams added to the metrical schemes are simply short ways 
of showing how the verses are put together in rhythmical wholes. Thus 
the first diagram (No. I., First Str., per. 1.) is merely a symbol of the 
following statement. ‘There are here two verses. Each contains three 
rhythmical groups or ‘sentences’ (x@Aa) ; and each ‘sentence’ contains 
four feet. The first verse, as a whole, corresponds with the second, as 
a whole. And the three parts of the first verse correspond consecutively 


Rhythm. 
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lvili METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


with the three parts of the second verse. These two verses together 
form a rhythmical structure complete in itself,—a rhythmical ‘ period’ 
(zrepiodos).. Some simple English illustrations have been given in the 
Oecd. Coloneus (p. \x).—The end of a rhythmical sentence is marked 
by ||, and that of a period by ]. 





I. Parodos, vv. 100—154. 


FirsT STROPHE.—Logaoedic. The second Glyconic is the main theme. 


I., II., denote the Aivs¢ and Second Rhythmical Periods. The sign || 
marks the end of a Rhythmical Sentence ; ]] marks that of a Period. 





—, E Se Sn ae _ a AA ede aS = v Lt 
.I. axtis | aed | ov to | xadd || wrov | exrarvA | w dav | ev | 
oras Our | ep medabp | wy gov | wo || aw | audexav | wy kvkrX | @ |l 
—5 Se -vu Vv = — 
OnB¢ | twv mporep | wy a | os A |i 
Noyxas | era wun | ovaron| a A 
= TE hd) VV Vv L- _ Vv wd aoe Om L 
Eaae | ns wor | w xpvae | as || apep | as Bhedag | ov Arpx | ae |i 
e : Ba |mpw mod | aperep | wr || aar | wy yevvo | wardy08 | nv |l 
Carleen © SS - - vy 
wv ur | ep peeOp | wv oe | ovoa || 
a te | kacorepay | wua | rupywr 
= = aa S ee NS, i ae BS, Sw Oe A 
II. 1. tov AevK | QTL | apyobev | €K || Bavra | pura | Tavoayl | aA | 
mevka | evOnp| aorovedn| ew || Toros | ape | vwr eraé | 
vvuvyv vvy —~vyv a i= = L_ 
2s hs @ || Kwyo | aca xaX| w lo A J 
marayos | apeos | avrirad| w || dvoxecp | wua Spax | ovr | os 
f 1 : 
4 4 
{4 ae 
’ 4/ 
4 4. 


After the first Strophe follows the first system of Anapaests (rro 4s.,.116 
kopvOecor): after the first Antistrophe, the second system (127 Zeds...133 ddaddgac). 


METRICAL ANALYSTS. lix 


SECOND STROPHE.—-Logaoedic, in sentences of varying lengths, viz. : 
—I. two hexapodies: II. two tetrapodies, with one tripody between 
them: III. two tetrapodies, followed by a versus Adonius (~ vu | - v) 
as epode. 


I. y. avtirum | a 8 em | ya wece | ravrad | wf | as A || 
ad\a yap | apmeyad | wruuos | nrdOe | wx | a 
II OS. eds TN TNS. ae ES, L— pas 

2. mupopos | os tore | patvowev | a vv | op | a A J 
Ta wodtv | apparw | avrixap | ewoa | On8 | ao 





= > TIONS, oe lL. = bee J baa! 
- 1. Baxxev | wv ewerv | e pur | aus || exXOtor | wv avew | wy A || 
ex wev | On Trodeu | wy Tw | vuv || BecPac | AnoMocry | av 
eg Gl eeon hora 
2. exed|adrX| ata | pe A || 
Oewv Se | va | ovs xop | as 
SIP RS Ln wv ~ v L~ + SIE yg SN NI INS, 
adda Ser|adrA| ors ere |vwp|ia cruped| c€ | wv peyas|apys || deEc0| werpos] 
mavvuxe | ots | mavtasem| €dO || wuevo |OnB| as d ered |cxPwv || Baxxu0s | apxox 


i ee i es 
\ + *) 
é} 3 4 
: 2=—eEr 
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After the second Strophe follows the third system of Anapaests (141 é47ra...147 
dugw): after the second Antistrophe, the fourth system (155 dA’ 66e...161 méuas). 


II. First Stasimon, vv. 332—375. 


First STROPHE.—Period I. is logaoedic. It consists of one First » 
Glyconic verse, followed by three Second Glyconics. Periods II. and 
III. are choreic. But the first verse of Period II. is logaoedic (a Second 
Glyconic), and thus smooths the transition from logaoedic to choreic 
measures. ; 
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—W ND — V7 — oN tL —<—- SN = Vv a 
moAXa ta | deva | kovdev | avOp || wou | deworep | ov eA | ce A || 


Koupovo | wy te | gudov | opy || cOwy | augiBar | wy ay | ec 


at cn) NS ae v = = = ye) OE ORS —_ 
touto | kat roXu | ov wep | av || zovrov | xemepe | w vor | wo A |] 


kat Onp | wy aype | wy Ov | 7 || wovrout | ewarkt | avgus|w A 


> = tN, Sat NS, L. = 
xup :ermep | Bpvx. | oo | w A || 
omrep : ate | dtxrvo | kAXwor | os 

Vv — Vv og aot: 
mTep : wv um | odpac | w A || 

mep :tgpad | ns av | np 

Vv a Vv ert, 6 = Vv ae Vv 

Oe. : wv te | trav vt | eprar | av yar | 
xpar : ae 6de | pnxav | ats ayp | avdov 

- »© - © —- @ —o 
apOitov | axapnat | av aro | tpverat || 
Onpos op | ecotBar | a ace | avxeva 0 

- - @ - © - @ 
dopey | wy apotp | wv eros | es eros || 
urmov ox | agerac | aude rom! ov Cvywr 
ELaN ie Wap er aL eo ee 

um | a |wye |emod | ev |wv A | 


oup | e | o» ra| Kunra | Tavp | ov 


L. (4 I]. 4 ITI. 4 
(‘4 3) 4 
4 4 6 = érpdds 


SECOND STROPHE.—Choreic. 


= - o -o = 
Kat : POeypa kar | aveno | ev A || 
gop : ov tm To | unxavo | ev 

vy - @® = 00 ee ee w -v 
dpov : na kar|\acruvop| ous opy| as edu || Sagaro| Kar dvr |avdA| wv A | 


Texy : as umep | eAmd ex | wy Tore | wey Kaxkov ||adNor ew| egArov | epm | ex 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixi 


II. 1. may :wvev | adp| ea | cat dvo || ouBpa | pevy | ew BeA | 7 A |i 
vou :ousyep| aip | wy xfov | os Ge || werev | opx | ov dx | ap 
- vu SETS, OS Ne ee eae ae 
2. mavto | opos a | topos em | ovdev | epxer | ae A || 
vy | mods a | modtts o | Tw TO | un Kad | ov 
Vv FG, L. SOS — cog eG, feta — 
3- TO :peAAov | ad | a pov | ov || Pevgiv | ovw ex | ager | ae A || 


guy : eort | Tou | asxap | w || unr eu | ot map | ere | os 
Vv = -v - vw & oe, = 

4. voo : wv Ne a | wnxav | wv puy | as | Evprre | Peek 
yev : otro | unr co | ov ppov | wy | os Tad | epda 


Note.—In Period III. of the first Strophe, and in Period I. of the 
second, the apparent dactyls (marked —) are choreic dactyls; z¢., the 
two short syllables, Uv, have the time-value of one short, v. ‘This is 
proved by the caesura after opyas in verse 2 of the second Strophe. 
The choreic dactyl is usually found, as here, in a transition from (or into) 
logaoedic verse. Cp. Schmidt, Rhythmic and Metric, § 15. 3. 


3 = Tpowdos, ee { 4 

\ 

4 : 

a °\ 
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III. Second Stasimon, vv. 582—625. 


First STRoPpHE.—Period I. is logaoedic (two hexapodies). Periods 
II. and III. are choreic. Just as in the first strophe of the first Stasimon, 
the first verse of Period II. is logaoedic, forming a transition. The 
remaining verses are choreic tetrapodies. 

> as NT A ONS = A — Vv L_- — 

I. 1. ev : Sapoves | oor xax | wv a | yevotos | ae | wv A || 

apy : aara | AaBdaxd | av ox | wy op | wu | a 

SF se oe, ST NS we = 
2, os yap | av cer | On Geo | Bev Sopos | ar | as A J 


anwar | a pOir | wy exe | mnuace | wert | ovr 


75.111 w 3 
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—- vu _ > AJ, OW Fad NS ew, ie 


Il. 1. ovdev | eAXeur | ev yeve | as exe | tANOos | epror || 


ovd am | add\aoo | ec yeve | av yevos | add ep | exer 


v ee / ae DL a mar RY eee gee ead re a 


om : otov | wore | rovte | aus || ovdua | dvomvo | ors or | av A || 


ty 


Oe wv tis| ovd ex | ec Avs | Ww ||vuv yap| ecxar | as um | ep 
> Se SD NANI, yp OPES) LOTCT ES) == = 
3. Opnoo : aw | epeBos | vpadov | erdpap | y vo - as A |] 
pe i aso | teratro | gaosev | oder | ov dom | os 
Rs OR Eo Oe ee es pe ger oe el ay ty oe eee 


III. 1. «vA :wd | e | Bvoco | Oev xed || av | av | Owa | Kae A || 





kar : av | pw | gow | a Oe || wr | Tw | veprep | wy 
Vv ed 2 Vv ose Vv pao Vv ee A ean ee bass 

2. dvo : w Bpew | over || avte | wAnyes | axt | at A J] 
au :qxor| is oy | ovura | vom || Kar gpev | wy ep | w | vs 


Hit. 


Le ) ET: 6 | 
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SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic.—In Period III., the first and third 


verses are choreic. 


a3 oF ~~ YY - vu Lo - oc wv g-Ve - 
Ir. re av | fev dvvac | ws | avdp || ov vr | epBace | a xar | acxor || 
a :yap| 6 modu | mAayxros| eAm || us odd | ors wev ov | acis | avdpwr 


Raa are ey ee ee ee 


2. tav :ov0 umvos | atp | ea 700 o | TAVT ayp | ev| wv A |] 


mo\X : os 6 amat| a | Kovgovo | wr ep | wr | w 
—-v LC rere ~ 
II. 1. ovre nes | wv a | Kpar | o || pyvesa | yyp | ws de ore lw A || 
edore 5 | ovdev | epm | ex || wp mupe | Oepu | w moda | mus 
7 Le ~v 7 aN, i — Ca, L — 
2. duv aot | as xarex | evs oA | vprrou|| pappapo | ecoay | aryd |av A J 


mpos : ava | nooge | g yap | ex Tov || KAewov er | os me | pay | tae 


———— 
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a <= een a Ne L_ nas 

MII. 1. ror ex : era | xa to | pedd | ov A || 

To Kak :ov dox | ew mor | ecOX | ov 

= WV v ee ae 

Kat ito mpw er | apxer | a A || 
Twd : exper o | Tw dpev | as 

wy VW fle L ad 

vojos 06 | ovdev | ep | ee A || 

Geos ay | e mpos| ar | av 

Gvat :wv Biot | w | waprodv y | extos | ar |as A J] 


mpaca :e Soy | tor | ov xpovoy | exros | atas 
i EN Py ; Lae 
4 & 4 
4 ( 4 
: 3 
6 = érwoos ia ; 
14 4 
G= 7: 


IV. Third Stasimon, vv. 781—8oo. 


STROPHE.—Logaoedic.—(Period I., Glyconic verses: II., Glyconics 
varied by Pherecratic verses.) 


vy @— vw ee HZ —- vy -v Le mS we, 

ep : wsa | vx | are pax | av ep || ws os | ev | xrnpace | rurrecs || 
ov ixac dix | ac | wr adix | ous ppev || as rap | a | omgs em | AwBa 

Vv —~ v = v — a Vv —~v a / lL — 

os ie pada | as map | ea | ats ve || avdos | evvvx | ev | as A J 


gu i: xa Tode | vetxos | avip | wy Evy || amor ex | as tap | at | as 


= mS Vv L —wv Vv L_ —~wv v L tL 
ghoit :as dum | ep | zovtios | ev T|| aypovop | os | avd | as A || 
vk : a6 ev |apy| ns Br\epap | wv || «muepos | ev | AexTpov 

= > —~_ v — “ov Le =. 
kato ovr | abavat | wy ||: pugyos | ovd | as A || 

vupgpas | Tw weyar| wy || wapedpos ev | apx | as 
ov) : apepe | wy ce y | avOp | wz || ov 0d ex | ov pe | env | a A J 
Beou iwvapuax| os yap | en | mag || & Geos | agpod| ir ja 


pie 
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2. orecxovo | av veat | ov de | deyyos || Aevoer 


Ixiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


In Period II., v. 2, pvéimos = zapedpos év: but the words rapedpos ev 
apxats are of doubtful soundness. As the text stands, rapedpos requires 
us to suppose that the arsis of the logaoedic dactyl is resolved into vv. 
See Appendix on v. 797 f. Prof. D’Ooge writes YY @: 7.2. pvéimos is a 
choreic dactyl, in which vv has the time-value only of uv. This suits 
the resolution of wapedpos, for it means that the syllables -dpos év are 
uttered very rapidly. On the other hand, in this otherwise purely 
logaoedic strophe we hardly look for a choreic dactyl. 


i 


: 14 & \ 


V. Kommos, vv. 806—882. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic (Glyconics). 


> 


.1. op iar en | w | yas warps | as mod || erae | trav vear | av 0d | ov A || 


nk : ovoa | 6n | Avyporar | av on || ecOac| Tay Ppvye | av Sev | ay 
<= a NS san ee L. —, “vy = 
ovoay | aede | ov A || 


| 
| 
ravraX | ovowrvd| wmpos| axpy || tay | Kioos | wsarev | ns 


3- Koutror | avbis | aAAa po | ray || Kovras | adas | Cooav ay | a A | 


‘rerpar|a Bracr| a dayao | ev || Karvy | ouBpox | Takomev | av 


—J — vy 


4. Tav axep | ovros ] 


ws paris | avdpwy 


Es L WO Shee Le a, vv — > — 
axt : av | ovd wyev | awv | ey || KAnpov | ovr exe | vupder | os A || 
xt iw r | ov daya | Newer | reyy || e Sum | odpvoe | mayxdavr | os 
—~w v he OF = —- vw came PSE Ny, — > a 
rw pe ts | vpvos | vey | noev || aAA axep | ove | vyrhevs | w A J 


Sepadas | que | das | wou || oorar favxar| eos |e 


METRICAL ANALYSIS, Ixv 


The First Strophe is followed by the first system of Anapaests (vy. 
817—-822); the first Antistrophe, by the second system (vv. 834-~—838). 


(4 eA 
ay (3 
(4 mS (4 

4 


SECOND STROPHE.—Period I. is logaoedic. Period II., while mainly 
logaoedic, introduces choreics (v. 1), which are continued in ITI. 


> = — Sd, IN) a aia v “Vv 
- 1. ous iouyed | wm | ae te pe | zpos Ge | wy zatp | wur || 


€ iwpavoas|ady | eworar | as en | o pep | cmvas 


> —~v.v —-v tam —~_ L_ = 
2. ovk : otxopev | av vBp | Les | add exe | davr | ov A || 


matrp :os TpuroX | worov | oxrov | Tov Te rpo| wav | os 


we -vu - & & cere NP ein NS 


3. w Torus | w oA | ews rod | v | KTNMoves | avdpes |] 


auerep | ov motu | ovkdXew | os | AaBdaKd | aco 


5S i, Se -—> Ke 
I. t :@ dupk | arae | xpyv | a A || 
t i:wpatp | wa | AexTp | wy 


> a > ore eA eee Le = a AI ONT = v L 
2. OnB :as 7 ev | apparov | adaos | ex || was Evy | paptupas | vu ex | | 
ar iatKkom | nuarar | avro |yevv|| nr ex | warp | ducpop |ov| 
es = 
KTWM | at A 7 
matp | os 
ae AS, oe -vo b& - = 


I. ob :a dA] wva | Kdavros | o1 | ors vow | os A || 


o :wey | w700| artar | a | ppwv ce | pw 





Ixvi WET RICALAANALY SLS. 


Vv — 7 ee TN Dn , KS) a SU - 

2. mpos : epypa | tuuBo | yworov | epxop.|| ae tad | ov wor | aie | ov A || 
mpos :ousap | aos | ayauos | adey || w wer | ocxos | epxou | ae 
ee ee te [s 


. See ee ee ae 


Ww 
3. & iw | dvoray | os Bpor | ous || ovre vexp | ots Kup | ove | a A | 


t iw | dvororn | wy cao | « |i yonre yau | wr kup | noas 
4. pet :orxos | ov | Cwow | ov Bay | ova | w A | 
av : wv er |ove| avxar| nvap | es | we 

t 6 PY: ji Lik 6 
6 4 { ss 
| 6 = er e V4 
6 {4 
| 4 
6 


THIRD STROPHE.—-A single period. Choreic. 


wv a tN =, Vv a Vv = 
1. zpo : Bao ex | exxar | ov Opaa | ovs A || 
oeB : ew pev | evoeB | era | mes 
ey Ca a af -_ 
2. vy : nAdov | es dix | as Babp | ov A || 
kpar :o0sd0 | Tw kpar| os mer | € 
NO CNL NaN, ee teh - vs 


3. mpoo :ereces | w texv | ov roA | v A || 


map :aSarov | ovdau | a med | & 


matp : w | ovd| exrw | es tw | aA | ov A J 
ced :avr| o | -ywros | wreo | opy |a 





METRICAL ANALYSIS: Ixvil 
EPoDE (vv. 876—88z2).—-Choreic. ‘The choreic dactyls (— ) serve to 
vary and enliven the movement. 
Vv aa vvyY vuYv L- v = = w@ aes 
I. 1. a : KAavros | adiAos | avuper | at || os Tad | at | Ppwv ayou | ae A || 
so te ney a 
2. tavd et | on | av 06 e ov A J 
— —- ow - @ -vu 
II. 1. ovxere | pro tod | Aapzados | upor || 
2. oppa, | dene op | av ay | ara || 
3. tov 5 eu | ov rot | ov adaxp | vror || 
> = Vv == Vv L- — 
4. ovd i as Pir | wy orev | af | a A | 
ts ae If. 
4 4 
4 m.\[m. =mesode. | ) 
; 4 
4 ; ) 
4 
) 


VI. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 944—987. 


First STROPHE.— Periods I. and II. are logaoedic (Pherecratic verses 
in I., and Pherecratic and Glyconic in II.). Period III. is choreic. 


ae wv Ee IND, L. = 
I. 1. erAa | Kou dava | as || ovpav | ov | dus A || 


fevxOn 5 | ofvxor | os || wats o Spu | avr | os 


> ~ vv wu - > = 
2. aka | at denas | ev || xaAKoder | o1s avd | as A |] 


niwy | wv Baoir | evs || Keproue | os opy | as 


| 
¢ 





ex 610 ~=— | vugov =| merpwd || e Kata one | ev deouw |w A |i 





Ixvill METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ee =—V lL A] va) gre = 
2. Katto. | kar yeve | a || tipros | w mae | rae A || 
ouTw | tas pan | as || decvov ar | oarat | e 


3. Kar Cnv | os tamu | ev || exxe yov | as | xpvoopur | ovs A || 


avOnp | ov re wev | os || Kewosemr | eyy | wyavne | as 


ese pa eke as Peet gs Ce = = 
4. addXa | porpidr | a || Tes dvvae | us dew | aA J 


Yavwy | rov Beov | ev || Keproue | os yAwoo | aus 


> 
> —- wy — wv —- vy _ Coat © J — WV _ WV == 


II]. 1. ovr : av vw | oABos | ovr ap | ns || zupyos | ovy ad | uxtum | oc A || 


mav : eoxe | pevyap| evOe | ous yur || acas | ev « | ov Te | rup 


ih ae Sage nape ee 
KeA saw | at oer tecmea o |e A | 


ty 


~iAX :avr| oust | npeO | ue | mou | cas 


i. : 18 & } Lil, 


"WW RW'WW- DW 


SECOND STROPHE.—Periods I. and II. are logaoedic: III. is choreic. 


wv wv SOI NAS aed Vv es ae: ee. = 


I. 1. mapa de | xvave | av weday | ev didvp | as adr | os A || 
xara de | raxouer;| oc ede | oc pere | av rad | av 
Ce —~_ Vy IG ea ae eee, 
2. axtat | Booropr | a 8 o | Opyxwy | agev 6 os A |] 


kNatov | parpos ex | ovres a | vuudeur | ov yor | ay 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixix 


- vy A L_ “vy == 
II. 1. cadpvd | yooos w | ayy || urodis ap | ys A || 
ade | orepua mev | apy || aoyov | wy 
> —Vv ~~, = 
2. duro : oor | peveid | as A || 
avr ‘ao ep | exe d | av 
wu YL L- — 
3. elev ap | arov | eAx | os a J 


rmrerop | os 5 ev | avtp | oes 


Vv —-v &e =v - LL 

III. 1. tupdA : whev | e€ | aype | as dap | apr | os A || 
tpad : 4 Ov | EAN | acow | ev warp | w | as 

Vv vv Vv es Vv mati SS Vv aes Vv aes 


2. a :Xaova | Aacrop | ow | oppar | wy kvKd | os A || 


Bop : easau | ummos | opOo | rodosum| ep may | ov 

7a SAR pee ee yee Oa ee 
3. ap :axO| ev | rwv vd | ayar | yp | as A || 

Oe : wv | mas | adda |xarek| ew la 

> -v Le Nr en L. co 
4. xeip : ecor | Kau | Kepxid | wv axp | ac |w A J 

Mop iatcmaxp| a | wes | exxov | w | ra 

A Eby 3 Ly. 


: ) 2 ‘ [w#.=mesode.] ) 


Ae Ot. 


VII. Hyporcheme (taking the place of a Fifth Stasimon), 


VV. ITI6—-I154. 


First STROPHE.—Period I. is logaoedic, except that vv. 3 and 6 have 
a choreic character. Per. II. is logaoedic (Pherecratics). Per. III. 
consists of one logaoedic and one choreic tetrapody. 


a we - 5 - fd -vo — - 


wv Vv 
. I. wodv : wvupe | xaduer | as vyud | asay| arp la A || 


ce Sum ‘ep dtdog | ov werp | as orep | oor | wr |e 





Il. 


1BUE 


Ixx METRICAT ANALYSIS. 


—- v- yy =F ov _ 


kat du | os Bap | vBpeper | a A | 


to 


Aeyvus | evOa | KwpuKe | ae 


> > 
_— vu — —_— Vv _ 


YY Vv 
3. yev ios xAvr | av os | auger | as A || 
aTex : ovot | vuupa! Baxxid | es 
—w vv ci Vv C_ — 
4. erade | av ped | es | de A || 


Kkaorakt | as Te | van la 


= 
- vu me Rey: wu 


5. mayxow | ors eA | evowre | as* A || 


kage | vuoa | wy ope | wr 
6. dy :ovs | ev | KoAras | Baxxev | Baxy | av A J 
Koo : np les | oxAa | xAwpar | axr aw 
Y Ee NA, a) = 


I. 0 :patporod | w OnB | av A || 
mwoXN : vorapud | os meu | et 
2. vavet | wy tap vyp | ov A || 
aBpor | wy ere =| wr 
a Sats hate = aco v ae Vv =n ow L. or 
irunv | ov peOp | ov t aypi | ov t ex || t oop | a dpax | ovt | os A ff 


evay | ovrwy | OnBat | asem || toxor | owray | uw |as 
; 1B vas ri = 

6 3 ) + ) 
3 : 


4 


- 


* The first « of "EXevowlas is here shortened, as in Hom. hymn. Cer. 105 
‘Erxevotldao Oiyarpes, 1b. 266 matdes "EXevowlwv. The metre forbids us to suppose 
that the t is long, and that vas form one syll. by synizesis. Vergil avoids the ¢ by 
using the form Lveusinus (G. 1. 163). 


METRICAL. ANALYSTS. Ixxi 


SECOND SrROPHE (forming a single period).—Logaoedic and Choreic. 


5 a ake Ub eo Pathe ea ey =<-s ge wee 

I. tay :ex | rao | av | trys || as ur | eprar | av rode | wv A | 
t :w@ | mvp | rvec | ovr || wy xop|ayactp| wy vuxe | wr 
Ay baat h ks eG 4 


2. parpt | ovy Kep | avi | a A || 
Pbeypar | wv em | woxor | € 


—_- oS Ae: v —~ vy a 
3. Kae vuv | ws Brac | aS EXET | a A |i 


mat du | os yeveOX | ov mpopay | 70 


4. tmavdap | os modus | ex vor | ov A | 
wag | gars aua | mepiror | os 
Gg Ne asa ee) L = ek) =— > = 
5- ord : av ka | apou| w Todt | wapy || ace | av ur | ep Khir | wv A || 
Ou: atow =| ace | pawouer | ae |i mavvvx | oc xop | evove |e 
nom eh ee = _ 
6. y arovo | evra | ropOu | ov A | 


Tov Taye | ave | axxy | ov 


{The brackets on the left side show 
that the group formed by verses 1 and 2 
corresponds with the group formed by 
vv. 5 and 6, while v. 3 corresponds with 
v. 4. Parts of vv. 1 and 2 correspond. 
with parts of 5 and 6, as shown by the 
curves on the right. ] 





"Reh heheh ef ef pf °& 
Nee 


VIII. Kommos, vv. 1261—1347. 






RS RBIS ter Lo 


First STROPHE.— Dochmiac. 


i. 


itr, 


IXx METRICAL ANAL VSS. 


Vv _—-_ — _ —-_ —-v _ 


2. dpe : wv Sos does | wy ap || aprnnar |a A || 
t : w dvoxad | apros || acdov Am | nv 
Vv wvY Vv Vv aad 


> ea Oavaro | evt re || 


Geo 
g 
4 
m 

Re) 


TEM Lapa Tem oneK | Es 


_ vo ->- v= 


4. w Ktavovt | as Te Kat || 


w Kakayy | eATAa poe 


Wy 
Vv _ _ —-— —- 


5. Oav : ovtas Bder | ovres a eugurt | ovs A | 
mpo :meuwas ax | » Tw || a Opoes Noy | ov 


a NEN Set, ENS, 7; mele NS 
I. w pou euwv ay | Gs || BovAevpar a wv A || 
at: acodrtwror | avépem || ekepyac | w 


Sea ee 


oH Vv ae ee Vw a 
2. tiwmarve | os ve || w gv pop |w A |] 


Te igs w mac” | Twa rey || es wor ve | ov 


3+ ata avat 


anal alat 


Vv vvvuvVvVY 


I. € aves aredAvO ie ns A || 
copay : wov ew oreOp | @ 


4 == = Nw ee Nd ae ay a aed 
2. eu ‘ats ovde | gator || dvaBovAr | as A J 


yuv = ateov | aude || KeccOae pop | ov 


* at is here an ‘irrational’ long syllable, substituted for the normal short, as was 


sometimes allowed in this place of the dochmiac: cp. Fourth Strophe, v. 3: Aesch. 


Eum. 266 p€p : oav Book | av, and see Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric, p. 77. 
Here, some read conjecturally, ri pis, & riv’ ab dNévers wor véov. - See cr. n. on 1289. 








METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxill 


rE Gach The exclamation to, at the beginning, is 
eres marked (for clearness sake) as verse 1, but is 


i outside of the rhythmical structure, as ofuoc 
2 ete) in the Second Strophe, and aia? aia? in the 
( : Third. Verse 2, a dochmiac dimeter, 





2 paeons 
; : answers to verse 5. Verse 3 answers to v. 4. 
pee Hence, as Schmidt points out (RAyth. and 
dochm. Metr., p. 190), verse 3 must be regarded as 
: a bacchic dipodia (the bacchius = ~-—-), 
shortened at the end (or ‘catalectic’). The 
symbol”, denotes a pause equal in time- 
value to —~. Verse 4 consists of two 
paeons of the ‘cretic’ form (cp. Rhythm. 
and Metric, p. 27). 
ae eee Bok dochm. 
( dochm. dochm. m.} [#z. = mesode. | 
eee dochm. / 
dochm. : 


SECOND STROPHE (forming a single period).—Dochmiac, varied by 
iambic trimeters. 


I. o1or 


OLp40L 
Vv ye WI = aay at as Vv ai Wier ig 
2. €x :© pabwr der | atos ev d eu | w Kapa A || 
Kak : ov Tod addo | Sevrepov Brew | w Taras 
| ww wv Ow Y BS | 
3. Oe : 0s Tor apa | tore pey || a Bapos mw ex | ov A || 
| Tis iapatis me | mormos jj ere mepuev | ex 
: ee oe, = Oil! NS Ewe a are dt em 
4. € “i mauev ev O€ | veer aypt | ais odors A || 
ex iw pmev ev yep | ecow apt | ws TeKvov 
> = See 


5. ou :oc| Aaxwar | yrov | avtper | wv xap | av A || 


—-/Y = vu a — 


Tan :as | Tov dev | avra | mpooBder | w vexp | ov 


= gg ame ES = v cand a emiNel sa 
6. ev : ev w tov | ot Bpor || wv dvarov | oc A J 


gev : ghev patep | abd || a peu Texv | ov 





Ixxiv MEIRICAT ANALYSTS: 


Schmidt observes that verse 5 cannot be regarded as a dochmius followed by a 
choreic tripody, é.¢e., > :--~|-~ll-~|-~]- Al]. Such a verse would be wholly 
unrhythmical. Nor, again, can it be a dochmiac dimeter, since the second dochmius 
(avtpérwy xapdv) would be of an unexampled form, ~-~ | —A ||. He considers it, 
then, to be simply an iambic trimeter, with one lyric feature introduced, viz., the 
pause (equiv. to ~~) on the second syllable of ofwo. This ‘melic iambic trimeter’ 
forms a mesode, while the dochmiac dimeters (vv. 3 and 6) correspond. The two 
regular iambic trimeters (vv. 2 and 4) do not belong to the lyric structure. 


(dochm. 
(dochm. 


6 


dochm. 
dochm. 


THIRD STROPHE.—Dochmiac. 


I. 1. atau aac 
lTW LTW 
Vw ay tae Vw og te: =_ ay A xa 
2. av :ertav pof | w te pw || ovK avrar | av A || 
gay : nTw mop | wy o |i Kaddor ex | wy 
a eters vy = wv =s or Ne, bd 
3. € imawerv tis | apde || Onxtw Ed | ae A J 
eu : ovrepue lavay || wrayep | av 
—_ wvY VV VY or 
II. 1. der :asos eyw at | ae A || | 


ur i aros irw it |w 
> a = eS I 

2. der : aia de | ovyke || kpayor du | a A J 
om iwspnker | apap || arr eud | w 


i \dochm. Il. dochm. 
(dochm. dochm. m.} [7. = mesode.] 
\dochm. dochm. 


(dochm. ‘ 





METRICAL ANALYSTS. IXXv 


FouRTH STROPHE.—A single period. Dochmiac. 


5 = = Vv = Vv ma =e Vv a. 
I. w i pot pot Tad | ovK ex || aAAov Bpot | wy A | 
| ay: or av par | aov || avdpexrod | wy 
. 
Vv Tae a VV — VY ee vu 


2. € i:pasappoo | e rot |i e€ ate | as A || 
os : w marae T | ovx ex || wy karexay | ov 


> 


Vv Cae ne ) = Nw, NI INI SNS = 
3. ey iwyapaey| we | kavovw ped | cos A || 
get : avraviw* | porper | eos ovd ex | w 
= PO I SS = 
4. €y !: w hdaper | vpove || w zpoa7oA | o A || 
mpos : totepov ow* | mak ||w mavra | yap 
Vv vy Wy seats ae ROPE | ota S = 


5. ay iere p ore Tax | uot ay || ere p €k7r00 | wv A || 
exp ita trav xep| ov7ad|| ewe xpare | poe 
v ae See =, Ea a a 
6. tov :ovx ovta | padXov || n pndev | a A I] 


morn : os ducxou | wcros || econdar | o 


Thus each of the six verses is a dochmiac dimeter. In each verse 
the first and second dochmius answer respectively to the first and 
second dochmius of the next verse. 


* Cp. n. on wa? in First Strophe, Per. II., v. 2. 














SOO WIE YS 
ANTITONH 


a fp ees 
oe ON eee See eg el 





iS: ti 











—- a —— 
ola ¥ 7" = — 








2 OOK VEO Ye 
PIN ld IN Gta 


APISTO®ANOYS TPAMMATIKOY YIIO@ESIS. 


> cd \ \ td a 
7 w Hs ToAews OaWwaca tov ToAvveikny 
Avtiyovn mapa tHv mpoota Aews 6 TloAvve 
> , \ > a , eye a \ A , Ee 4 
edwpabn, Kan ssi pavaineioy -Karayetoy evteGeioa apa tod Kpéovros avy- 
tee Ted ‘ 9 , \ 3-8 \ 
pyta ép 9 kat Aiuwv dvorabyocas dia tov eis avtnv epwra ~iher éavtov 
5 , oN be A 4 6 7, ‘\ ec , Ei bc e \ 
lexelpioato, émt d€ T@ TovTOV OGavatw Kal y pytnp Hipvdikyn éavrynv 
> lal 
aveiAe. 
A e a \ , \ A 
Keira 4 pvdoroila Kat rapa Eipuridn év ’Avtiyovy’ mAnv éxet Pwpa- 
Lal \ “A (4 
Geioa peta Tod Alpovos Sdidotar mpos yayov Kowwviav Kal Téxvov TikreL 
tov Maiova. 
€ \ ‘ A , e , ry , A : A e 
7 pev oKnV) TOD Opapatos troKetar év OnBais tats Bowrtikals. 0 
be a , 2) 2 / , , cas , Br lees 
€ Xopos Guvértykev €& eriywpiwv yepovtwv. mpodoyiler y “Avtiyovn’ v70- 
X\ ‘ , an Ud , 
keitau S€ Ta mpayuata eri tv Kpéovros Bacireciwv. To dé xepadaov 
he , , > 4 
€or. tapos IloAvveixous, “Avtiyovns avaipeois, Oavaros Aipovos Kal popos 
3 4 Lal 7 4 n~ Lal 
Hipvdixys tis Alpovos pytpos. act 8& tov Sodoxréa yévdobar rHs év 


‘Sapo otparynyias eddoxnoarvra ev TH didacKadia THs Avteyovys. éAexrau 


\ © aA A \ , 
de TO dpapa TOUTO TPLAKOO TOV devrepov. 


2 dvyjpnra] An aorist, not a perfect, is required: épwpdOn precedes, drexerpl- 
garo follows. Nauck conjectures dvypé6n, Wecklein dvjprncev éavrqv, which 
Bellermann approves. But dvypnra:, though a solecism, may nevertheless be genuine, 
if the ascription of this Argument to Aristophanes is erroneous, as is now generally 
held to be the case with regard to some other bro@éces which bear his name. The 
use of the perfect in place of the aorist is not rare in scholia of the later age. Thus 
on Thuc. 3. 68, ry 65€ yhv Snuoowwoavres dmeulcOwoay, the schol. has éml mocOG 
dedwxaowv. As here we have épwpd0n—dv 7 pyntar—drexetploaro, so on Thuc. 
I. 20 the schol. gives €Aluwké more } Arrixh, kal bows Hv Tdv Sewdv, waldwy opayy. 
Aews otv Tis Tas éavrod Képas émrcdédwxe cal dmjrAdNase Tod Aywod Thy wordw. So, 
too, on Thuc. 2. 95 the schol. has ws dé ovdév drodédwKe mpds avrov 6 Iepdixxas 
arep trérxeTo, €otpdrevoe Kar’ avroo. More on this subject may be seen in my 


I—2 


Io 


T5 


yh TOPOKAEOYS 


Appendix to Vincent and Dickson’s Handbook of Modern Greek, 2nd ed., p. 328 
(Macmillan, 1881). 4 dvexeiplcaro L, and so most recent edd.: diaxerpigerOat 
is thus used by Polybius, Plutarch, and others. The commoner reading here was 
dcexpyjoaro, as in the Argument to the Ajax diraypjoacda (where now draxepicacda 
is usually read); and in the same Argument éaurdv diaxpHrar (v.l. Staxerplferac) is 
still generally retained. 7 mera Tov Aluovos L: 7 Atuou cod. Dresd. D. 183, 
which may be a corruption of wera rovTo Atuovt, as Bellermann thinks. 8 Malova 
Nauck, comparing //. 4. 394 Malwv Aluovidns.—aiuova L, and so Dindorf, who says 
that L has paidov® in the margin; but it seems rather to be uaiuov®. 





APIZTOPANOTS LTPAMMATIKOY] Aristophanes of Byzantium, librarian at 

Alexandria (flor. 200 B.C.), to whom the metrical argument for the Oedipus Tyrannus 
is also ascribed in the Mss., but incorrectly: see Oed. Zyr.p. 4. Though the genuineness 
of this prose vro@éors has not such a prima facie case against it as exists against that 
of all the metrical arguments ascribed to Aristophanes, it must at least be regarded 
as very doubtful. If the perfect dvjpnra in line 2 is sound, it is an indication of 
much later age, as has been shown in the critical note above. Another such indica- 
tion, I think, is the phrase els uvnuetov xardyeov évrebetca mapa (instead of bod) 
tov Kpéovros (1. 2),—a later (and modern) use of the prep. which does not surprise 
us in Salustius (Arg. 11. 1. 11 mapa tov Kpéovros xw\veta), but which would be 
strange in the Alexandrian scholar of cvc. 200 B.C. In the Laurentian Ms. this 
Argument precedes, while the other two follow, the play. 6 év ’Avriydvy] 
Only some 21 small fragments remain (about 40 verses in all), and these throw no 
light on the details of the plot. 8 tov Maiova. This reading is made almost 
certain by the mention of ‘Maion, son of Haemon’ in //. 4. 394, coupled with the 
fact that L has Maiuova in the margin (see cr. n,). But the reading pera rod 
Aiuovos just before is doubtful. If it is sound, then we must understand: ‘having 
been discovered in company with Haemon, she was given in marriage (to him).’ 
But I am strongly inclined to think that the conjecture werd rovro r@ Alwove 
(which would explain the v./. 7@ Atuove) is right. Dindorf differs from other inter- 
preters in supposing that it was not Haemon, but someone else—perhaps a name- 
less avrovpyés, as in the case of the Euripidean Electra—to whom Euripides 
married Antigone: and he reads rixre: tov Aluova. We have then to suppose that 
Antigone marked her affection for her lost lover by giving his name to her son 
by the avrovpyés. At the end of the scholia in L we find these words:—’Ore 
diaghéper Hs Evpimldou ’Avreryovns airy, Ore pwpabetca éxelvn bia Tov Alwovos epwra 
€£€500n mpos yduov’ évravda dé totvayriov. The contrast meant is between her 
marriage in Euripides and her death in Sophocles: but the words obviously leave it 
doubtful whether the person to whom Euripides married her was Haemon or not. 
13 THs €v Zduw orparnyias] The traditional srparnyla of Sophocles, and its relation 
to the production of the Amtigone, are discussed in the Introduction. 15 Tpta- 
kootov devrepov] Written \8 in L. The statement seems to have been taken from 
Alexandrian 6idacxadiac which gave the plays in chronological order. Sophocles is 
said to have exhibited for the first time in 468 B.C., aet. 28. See Introd. 








ANTIFONH 5 


Li. 
SAAOYSTIOY YILOOESIS. 


To pev dpaya trav xaddiorwy Sodokréovs. oracialerar de Ta wept 
Tv ypwida ioropovmeva Kal THY adeAdyny adtAs ‘Iopyvyv’ o pev yap “lwv 
év tots SupapBo KatarpyoOjval pnow apdoréepas év TO lepo THs “Hpas 
vrd Aaodcpavros Tod “EteoxAéous' Miuveppos b€ pyoe tyv pev ‘lopnvyv 


Tpocoutrovcav McoxAvpevw v0 Tvdéws kata AOnvas éykédevow TedeuTHTAL. 5 


A A > 9 \ , \ A ¢ to e , ec / 
TaiTa pev ov éote TA Eevws Tepl TOV Ypwldwv ioTopovpEva. 1 [MEVTOL 
\ 4 , A \ e 
kown doa ozrovdaias aitas vretAnpey Kal didadéAdovs Satpoviws, 7 Kal ol 
al if, \ Ges. \ \ or N , Ss X aA 
THS Tpaywodlas Townral émouevoe Ta Tepl avtas diaTeHewTor. TO d€ dpapa 
> \ A / \ c , 3 , , 
THV Ovopaciay éoxev amo THS Tapexovons THY vTOHecw AvTvyovys. v70- 
bed \ a , Sy 3 4 a SLaaN 
Keitar d€ atadov to capa Modvveikous, kai “Avtiyovn Oartev avto Tepw- 
~ A 3 
pévn rapa tod Kpéovtos kwAverar. wpabeioa dé aity Oarrovea aod- 
x AL e K , saw av a ‘ ? Ls 4 wo ear a M4 
uta. Atpwv te o Kpeovtos épov avrTyns Kal apopytws exwv etl TH TOLAUTY 
lal cuN 6 iC . Con i) © N e , Ei yf x A \ 
ouppopa avtov diaxepilerar’ eb w Kat 7 pntnp Evpudikn tedevta Tov 
> (6 
Biov ayxovy. 
4 Aaodduavros Brunck (cp. Apollod. 3. 7. 3): Aaouédovros MSS. 


g Thy dvouaciay L: ri ervypadyy cod. Paris. axovons L (z.e. meprexovons) : 
tmapexovons Par. 





ZAAOTZTIOY] A rhetorician of the sth cent. A.D.: see on Oed. Col., p. 6.— 
In the Laurentian Ms., which alone records him as the writer, this Argument stands 
at the end of the play, immediately after the anonymous Argument (our IIL.). 

I oracidgerat, pass., ‘are made subjects of dispute,’ ze. are told in conflicting 
ways, are ‘discrepant’: a late use of the word, which cannot be deduced from the 
older, though rare, active use of cracid{w (Thy wodw, etc.) as ‘to involve in party 
strife.’ 2"Iwv] Of Chios, the poet and prose-writer, flor. czvc. 450 B.C. 
His dithyrambs are occasionally mentioned (schol. on Ar. Pax 835 and on Apollon. 
Rhod. 1. 1165): it is probably from them that Athenaeus quotes (35 E): but only 
a few words remain. 4 Miuvepuos}] Of Smyrna, the elegiac poet, flor. czrc. 
620 B.C. 5 OeoxrAuvuévw] The only persons of this name in Greek mythology 
seem to be the soothsayer in the Odyssey (Od. 13. 256 etc.), and a son of Proteus 
(Eur. Helen. 9): Wecklein suggests Ereox\y, an Argive who was one of the seven 
leaders against Thebes (O. C. 1316 n.). 6 évws] z.e. in a way foreign to 
the version followed by Sophocles. 14 ayx6vn] Eurydice kills herself with 
a sword (1301). Possibly dyxovy should follow dmdAXuvTra in 1. it (cp. Arg. III. 
1. 10 drodouévy ayxovy): but more probably it is due to a slip of memory, or to a 
confusion with the case of Iocasta in the Oed. Tyr. 
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BB 


> , A“ N \ > \ 
ArofGavovta IloAvveckn év t& mpos Tov adeAdov povopaxyiw Kpéwv 
” > \ 2 / S355N , , \ , > 
ataghov exBadwv Knputter pydeva attov Oantewv, Gavatov thv Cypiav amet- 
A > c ‘ ~ 
Ancas. tovtov “Avtvyovn y adeAXpy Oarrew weipata. Kal 5) Aabovtoa 
tovs dvAakas éemiBarrAer ydpa* ols émameret Gavatov o Kpéwv, ei py Tov 
~ / ° Ue ha} ‘\ / ‘ ° / / 
tovto dpacavta efevpouev. ovTor THY KOvLV THY emiBeBANMEVNnY KaBapavTes 
ON we > , > A \ er ah9 ie Q ‘ e ma. 
ovdev 7TTOv efpovpovv. éreAMovca S€ y ‘Avtvyovn kai yupuvov evpotca 
\ ‘ > , e x ° Ld (fe € x “~ id 
TOV VeKpov avolmwgaca éavTyV cicayyéAXe. TavTHY UTO THY dvAaKwY Tapa- 
dedopevnv Kpéwv xatadicale: cai Cdcav eis TipBov Kabeipgev. ert tovrous 


9 € , Ud A “~ , > , A , 
Atuwv, 0 Kp€ovtos vios, Os euvaro aityv, ayavaxtnoas éavtov mpocerirpaler 


10 TH KOpyn aroAopevyn ayxovyn, Tetpeiov taita mpofermicavtos’ éf © AuT?- 


Getca Eipvdixn, 7 rod Kpéovtos yaperty, éautnv aroodale. Kat réXos Opynvet 
Kpéwy tov too aides Kat THs yaperys Oavarov. 


I T@...movonaxly L: r7...movouaxla vulg. 


5 xa0dpavtes vulg., kadalpovres L, and so most recent edd. But the present partic. 
cannot stand here; the removal of the dust was not a continued or repeated act (cp. 
v. 409). The form éxd@apa has earlier epigraphic evidence (347 B.C.) than éxd@npa : 
see Meisterhans, Gramm. Att. Inschr. p. 86. 9 mpocemiogpdge. L: emiopdger 
vulg. 11 amocpage L: xaracddge vulg. 





4 émiBaddrec y@ua, because the strewing of dust on the corpse was a symbolical 
sepulture: see v. 256, and n. on ro. The phrase is strange, but no emendation 
seems probable. 7 éaurip eloayyéddet, ‘denounces herself’: see v. 435. 

10 mpoecmricavtos: alluding to vv. 1064 ff. 


TA TOY APAMATO®S IIPOSOIIA. 


ANTITONH. AIMON. 
ISMHNH. TEIPESIAS. 
XOPOS @HBAION TEPONTON. ATTEAOS. 
KPEON. EYPYAIKH. 
®YAAZ. EZATITEAOS. 
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ANTIFONH 7 


The parts may have been cast as follows : 
1. Protagonist. Antigone. ‘Teiresias. Eurydice. 


2. Deuteragonist. Ismene. Watcher. Haemon. Messenger. 
Second Messenger. 


3. advivagonist.. ‘Creon, 


Schneidewin gives Eurydice to the second actor, and the two 
Messengers to the first actor. But, as the part of Eurydice is much 
lighter than the combined parts of the Messengers, it is more natu- 
rally assigned to the first actor, who already bears the heaviest burden. 
From Demosthenes De Falsa Legat. § 247 it is known that the third 
actor played Creon. 

It is a general rule of Greek Tragedy that, when the protagonist 
represents a woman, the Chorus represent women. ‘The dramatic 
motive for the exception in this play is noticed in the Introduction. 


STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 


I. m™pddoyos, verses I—99. 
2. mdpo8os, 10O—161. 
i 
f 
3. erenrd8iov mpatov, 162—331I. 
4. ordowovy mperov, 332—375. Anapaests, 376—383. 








5. émeoodiov Sevrepov, 384—581. 
6. ordowov Sevtepov, 582—625. Anapaests, 626—-630. 





4. emeodd8iov tplrov, 631—78o. 
_ 8. otdewmov tpirov, 781—800. Anapaests, 801—805. 





9. émacd8ioy téraprov, 806—943, beginning with a Koupods, 806— 
. 882. 
10. oTdowoy téraptrov, 944—987. 





II. éreod8iov wéprroy, g88—I1114. 
12. ‘drépxnpa, I115—1154, taking the place of a fifth stasimon. 





| t3. e€oSos, 1155—1352, including a Koupos, 1261—1347. 
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AN TIPON He 


, 

*Q KOINON adtrddehdov “Iopyvns Kdpa, 

ee % ed r \ A OM) 207 A 
ap oicf 6 tu Zevs tav am Oidimrov KaKkav 
OToLoV ovxt vov eT. Cwoaw TedEC; 

> \ s ee | 3 \ ws ¥ ¥ 
ovdéy yap ovT adyewov ovr aryns atep 

¥ \ ” x 9 gia, Cheap ae 5) 
ovT alaypov out atipov eof, omotov ov 5 

an wn “A y > \ ~ 
TOV TOV TE KALWV OUK OTWT ey® KakaV. 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of eleventh century). 


r=one or more of the 


later Mss. This symbol is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. 
‘Mss.,’ after a reading, means that it is in all the Mss. known to the editor. 

1 xowov] krewdv Wecklein Ars Soph. em. 52: wodvov M. Schmidt. 
2 ap’ oic@’ 8, 7 L. For the emendations proposed here and in v. 3, see Appendix. 





Scene:— Zhe same as in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus,—v7zz., an open space before 
the royal palace (once that of Oedipus) at 
Thebes. The back-scene represents the 
Sront of the palace, with three doors, of 
which the central and largest (the Bact- 
Aevos Opa) zs that which in v. 18 ts called 
atrevo. mvAa, as being the principal en- 
trance to the atd\7 of the house. 

1—99 Prologue. At daybreak (v. 
100) on the morning after the fall of the 
two brothers and the flight of the Argives, 
Antigone calls Ismene forth from the 
house, in order to speak with her apart. 
She tells her that Creon has forbidden the 
burial of Polyneices, and declares her 
resolve to perform it herself. Ismene 
declines to assist, and endeavours to dis- 
suade her. Antigone then goes alone to 
the task. 

1 The words kowov (kindred) adra- 
Sedov (very sister) form a single empha- 
tic expression (‘my sister, mine own 
sister’), not a climax (‘kinswoman, and 
sister ’)—xowdv strengthening atrdde\pov 
much as’in O. C. 535 kowal ye marpos 
' dbehpeal (‘ yea, very sisters of their sire’). 
| kowdy refers simply to birth from the same 
| parents (cp. 202): it will not bear the added 
moral sense, ‘having common interests 
and feelings’: that is only implied, in so far 
as it may be a result of kinship. adrdéed- 
gos (subst. below, 503, 696) is merely a 
poetical strengthening of dédeddpds, and 
does not necessarily imply (as it might 
here) what prose expresses by dde\gods duo- 
mdrpos Kal ouounrpios (Lys. or. 42 § 4): 
thus Apollo, son of Zeus and Leto, can 
address Hermes, son of Zeus and Maia, 
as avrddedgov alua kal xowod tarpéds 


: 


(Aesch. Zz. 89).—kdpa: the periphrasis 
(as with kepady}) usu. implies respect, 
affection, or both (cp. Horace’s tam cari 
capit7s).—The pathethic emphasis of this 
first line gives the key-note of the drama. 
The origin which connects the sisters also 
isolates them. If Ismene is not with her, 
Antigone stands alone. 

2 f. dp olc@’...reA; For the 
various interpretations and emendations, 
see Appendix. The soundness of the text 
is doubtful, but no proposec correction is 
probable. I read 6 tT, pron., not tt, 
conjunction, and supply éori. In the 
direct question, ri dmotov ot rede?3; we 
understand éori with ri. In the indirect 
form, it is simplest to say ovx« of8’ 8 te ob 
tedet: and we certainly could not say, 
ovK 010’ & re [€orlv] drrotov ov TeXe?, if 8 Te 
came immediately before dot. Here, 
however, the separation of 6 7 from émotor | 
by Zevs tav dm’ Oldlrov xaxév makes a 
vital difference. The sentence begins as. 
if it were to be, dp olc@’ & rt Zebs ov 
teXet; But when, after an interval, é7ofor 
comes in, the Greek hearer would think 
of the direct form, ri dmofov ob} reel. 
and so his ear would not: be offended. 
This, too, suggests the answer to the ob- 
jection that Ze’s ought to follow é:roiov. | 
Certainly Eur. 7. A. 525, ovx €or ’due- 
gevs 6 Te oé Kae mnuave?, would be 
parallel only if here we had dp’ oi¢@a, 
Zevs (without 6 7). Nor could we have 
(e.g.) dp’ otc Hris Leds t&v vorwv brolav 
ov TeXe?; But, since 6 t might be-acc,, 
Zevs seems to follow it naturally; and 
when, afterwards, the sentence takes a 
shape which makes 6 7 mom., the ear 
does not return on Zeds as on a misp! ~=d 





ot 
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ANTIGONE. 


ISMENE, my sister, mine own dear sister, knowest thou what 
ill there is, of all bequeathed by Oedipus, that Zeus fulfils not 


for us twain while we live? 


Nothing painful is there, nothing 


fraught with ruin, no shame, no dishonour, that I have not seen 


in thy woes and mine. 


4 ff. ovr’ drns drep MSS. 


For the proposed emendations, see Appendix.— Paley 


regards vv. 4—6 as interpolated: v. 6 is suspected by Nauck.—ovx é7w7’] elcomwr’ 


B. Todt. 


The ist hand in L wrote ovxi (thinking of v. 3), but the letters 





word, because the whole is felt as=vri 
Zevs omotov ob reXet;—The main objec- 
tion to reading ot, and taking ozotov as 
substituted for the direct zrovov (‘that he 
fulfils—what not ?’) is the shortness of the 
sentence. 

Tov aw Ot8. kakov, the ills derived 
from Oed. (cp. P%. 1088 AUmras Tas am’ 
éuod): 2.e. the curse upon the Labdacidae 
(594) which he had inherited, and which 
he bequeathed to his children in a form 
intensified by his own acts,—the parricide, 
the incest, the imprecation upon his sons. 


That imprecation finds a further fulfil- 


ment in Creon’s edict. @ru {aoaw does 
not mean, ‘living wearily on,’ but simply, 
‘still living’ (not yet dead), so that &r 
is almost pleonastic, as in 750 ére fGcar, 
and so 77. 305. Sometimes, indeed, the 
use of ér with (jv is more emphatic, as 
in Az. gogo ére fGv...épiero (while yet 
alive), Fur. Bacch. 8 mvpds ért SGoav 
proya (sti/7 smouldering). 

4—6 Paley (Fourn. Ph. 10. 16) re- 
gards these three verses as interpolated, 
because (1) Antigone, like Ismene, should 
have only seven verses: (2) the words 
only repeat vv. 2, 3: (3) the double 


- negative offends. But we have no warrant 


for requiring such a correspondence; and 
this is not repetition, but development. 


On (3), see below. 
4 ovr I translate as if 


ur pms orp 
otr’ drnv d&yov (or the like) stood in the 


text, since there can be no doubt that 
such was the general sense; but I leave 
the traditional words, ovr drns drep, 
thinking no emendation sufficiently pro- 
bable to be admitted. A discussion will 
be found in the Appendix. Here, the 
following points may be noted. (1) This 
seems to have been the only reading 
known to Didymus of Alexandria, czrc. 
30 B.C. (2) It certainly does not yield 
any tolerable sense. (3) But the phrase 
Apel angers be 


2A 
tree Carerd 


drys dep is not, in itself, at all sus- 
picious: cp. 77. 48 mnuovijs drep: Aesch. 
Suppl. 377 BrAaBns arep, 703 rep myya- 
tuv: Ag. 1148 kNauudtwv drep: Th. 683 
alaxuvns drep: Ch. 338 7h 0 drep Kaxav ; 
Eur. Her. 841 otk drep révev. (4) The 
gentlest remedy would be ov8’ for the 
second ott’: ‘nothing painful and not- 
free from calamity’ (= nothing painful 
and calamitous). The mental pain was 
accompanied by ruin to their fortunes. I 
think this possible, but not quite satis- 
factory. (5) One word, instead of arns 
arep, might seem desirable: I had thought 
of drnpépov (cp. dixnpdpos). (6) Donald- 
son’s adtyv ayov can be supported by fr. 
325 brw 5’ dAeOpov Sewdv AdAjnDer ayer, and 
fr. 856. 5 év Kelvyn TO Trav, | crovdator, 
hovxatov, és Blavy ayov. (7) But no 
emendation has yet been made which, 
while giving a fit sense, also. accounts 
palaeographically for drys drep being so 
old. We cannot assume marginal glosses 
(as drnp') in MSS. of 30 B.C. 

5 £. aloyxpov, shocking the moral 
sense: Gtipov, attended by outward 
marks of dishonour,—as Oedipus ima-* 
gines his daughters exposed to slights 
at the public festivals (O. 7. 148g ff.). 
Thus aioxypdvy in a manner balances the 
subjective d\yewvor, as the external atiuia 
corresponds with the drn. Cp. O. 7. 
1283 ff.—étotov ov...ouK Stwra. The 
repetition of the negative is warranted 
by the emphasis: cp. P%. 416 ovx 6 
Tvdéws yovos, | 005’ odumrodnTos Zicdpov 
Aaeptiw, | ob wh Odvwor: Tr. 1014 ov 
tip, odx &yxos Tis dvycimov ovK emiTpéer ; 
Aesch. Ag. 1634 és ovx, éredy TQd’ EBov- 
Nevoas udpov, | Spdca 765’ Epyov ov Erdns 
avroxrovws: and so oft. after ov ud, as 
El. 626. We need not, then, change ov 
(in v. 5) to dv, with Blaydes, nor ovK érw7’ 
to elaomwm’ with B. Todt.—rtav...Kakav, 
sc. dv, possessive (or ‘partitive’) gen. with 


AUVe au 
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kal vuv Tl TOUT av pact TavOnpLe TONEL 

Knpvypa Oetvar tov oTparnyov ApTlus ; 

EXeLS TU KeLonKOUTAS 5 n OE havOaver 

TMpos Tovs Pirovs oTelyovTa Tav eyOpav KaKd; 10 


ISMHNH. 


EOL pev ovdels pvoos, ‘Avtuyovn, piiov 
ov? ndvs ovT ddyewds ixer’, €€ OToU 
dvoty ddeh pow eorrepy Onpev Svo, 


peg Pavovro uV THE PS 


Suthy Xepe 
émel O€ _ Ppov0ds EOTLW “Apyetov OTpaTos 15 


at vuKTl ™ VUD, ovodev oid UmepTEpor, 


oUT eEuTVXOvTa paddov ovr dTwpEry. 


xi were afterwards erased.—For ov, Blaydes conject. dv. 


10 ray] rat Blaydes. 





émwma,—‘ which I have not seen as belong- 
ing to, being in the number of,’ our woes. 
For the omission of év cp. O. C. 694 
éorw &° olov éyw yas ’Acias ovK érakovw. 

7 av is oft. thus joined with the interro- 
gative ris (‘what new thing?’ ): cp, 1172, 
1281: O. C. 357 viv & ad tiv’ axes 
bOOor... | ets .3 2b. 1507 Th 8 éorlv.. 
véoprov ai;—mavdrpw mode, the whole 
body of the citizens: so 1141, £7. 982: 
mavdnuou orpatod Az. 844. For the adj. 
compounded with a noun cognate in 
sense to the subst., cp. Blos naxpaiwy (0.7. 
518), evnperuos mara (O. C. 716 n.). 

8S Oeivar, not bécGar. TiOnuc vdmorv 
denotes simply the legislative act as such ; 
hence it is fitting when the lawgiver is 
supreme or absolute; as Athena says, 
Gecpov...0y0w (Aesch. Lum. 484). Tl- 
Gewar vouov further implies the legislator’s 
personal concern in the law; hence it 
is said of legislative assemblies (Ar. Pod. 

1. g): but it can be said also of the 
despot, if his interest is implied: Plat. 
Rep. 338 E riberac 5€ ye rods vopous 
éxdoTn 1) apxh mpos 7d arn Evppépor, 
Onuoxparia ev Snuoxpariko’s, Tupavvls 
dé rupavvixols. TOV oTparnydv. Creon is 
already Baotheds xwpas (155), having 
become so by the fact of Eteocles falling 
(173). She calls him orparnyds because 
that was the special capacity in which, as 
king, he had first to act; but the title 
serves also to suggest rigour. The poets 
sometimes speak of the djmos as orpards 
(Pind. P. 2. 87, Aesch. Zum. 566). 


9 tyes, coguitum habes: Tr. 318 ov 
Soya Spst-FaU Fav Toveiemd py éxers ;— 
Kelorjkovoas, simply ‘heard’ (not, ‘given 
heed to’), as O. C, 1645, At. 318):i:7%% 
351) 4240 

10 tav éxSpav Kakd, ‘that evils be- 
longing to (proper for) our enemies are 
coming upon our friends’; z.e. that our 
brother Polyneices is to share the doom 
of the Argive dead, by being left un- 
buried. As appears from vv. 1081 ff., 
Soph. supposes that burial was denied to 
the slain foemen generally, and not to 
Polyneices alone. No legend was more 
familiar at Athens than that of Theseus 
recovering the Argive corpses from Creon 
(Eur. Szpp/.). Cp. 1162, where, as here, 
é€xOpav are the Argives,—the modémcoe in 
their relation to individuals. Ismene, too, 
seems to understand the Argives; in her 
reply verses 11—14 refer to gidous, and 
vv. 15—17 to éx@pav. It is rare that 
éx@pav should have the art., while xaxd 
has none; but cp. 365: O. 7.1530 Tépya 
Tov Blov. — We might take rar €x Opaav KaKd 
as ‘evils planned by our foes’ (z.¢. by 
Creon): cp. Ph. 422 rd ye | xelvev KaK? 
éénpuxe: 2b. 512 TO Kelywy Kaxdv. SO 
schol., 7a T&v éxOpav punxaviwara én 
rovs pidous idvra. But (a) the authorshi 
of the decree having been already me 
we now expect a hint of its purport: and 
(4) éx@pot being the natural persons to 
hurt ¢iAo, the antithesis loses point. 
Some join orelxovra rav éxOpav, ‘coming 
from foes’; which is open to the objec- 
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And now what new edict is this of which they tell, that 
our Captain hath just published to all Thebes? Knowest thou 
aught? Hast thou heard? Or is it hidden from thee that our 
friends are threatened with the doom of our foes? 


ISMENE. 


No word of friends, Antigone, gladsome or painful, hath 
come to me, since we two sisters were bereft of brothers twain, 
killed in one day by a twofold blow; and since in this last night 
the Argive host hath fled, I know no more, whether my fortune 





be brighter, or more grievous. 


13 dvo has been made from dvw in L, o being also written above. 


14 @avovrow 





tions just mentioned, and also to this, 
that, after such a verb as orelyev, the 
simple gen. ought to denote place (0.7. 
152 IIv@@vos Bas), not agent. 

11 f. pév does not answer to the 
dé in 15, but merely gives a slight em- 
phasis to éwol; cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 12 
éyw pev ovx oida (though others may 
know).— Avtvydvy, placed as in O. C. 
t n., 1418; while once (O. C. 507) the 
anapaest is in the 4th place.—d¢iAav, 
objective gen. with pvOos, tidings about 
them: cp. Az. 221 dvdpds aiBovos ayye- 
Nav: 26. 998 d&€eta yap cov Bais. In 
O. C. 1161 f. cod...ui60v (where the gen. 
is objective) = ‘speech wth thee.’ —é§ 
Srov, referring to a definite time, as 
1092, O. C. 345, Zr. 326, Ph. 493, like 
é& 05 (O. 7. 1201, Zr. 38, Az. 661, 
1337). It refers to an indefinite time 
below, 457. The brothers had fallen on 
the preceding day. 

13 $Svoiv...8v0. The addition of vo 
would have more point if two pairs were 
in question, each consisting of one brother 
and one sister (as, ¢.g., one might say, 
‘the two husbands were taken from the 
two wives’): yet it is not pointless, since 
it helps to suggest the isolation of the 
sisters. As Greek (esp. tragic) idiom loves 
to mark reciprocity by a repeated word 
(73 pidn...pirou, Az. 267 Kowos év Kowvotor), 
so it also loves to mark coincidence or 
contrast of number, whether this is, or 
is not, especially relevant (cp. 14, 55, 141). 

14 Oavédvrowy is clearly required here, 
though our MSs. have @avévrwv. Soin £7. 
1297, where v@v éme\OdvTow is certainly 
right, L has éred@évrwy (with o written 
over w as a correction). A plur. noun 
can stand with dvo (Od. 12. 73), and in 


Zl. 16. 428 we have aiyvmiol yaupuvuxes 
...kAdgovre. But I have been able to 
find only one proper parallel for such a 
combination as dvoty addedgoty GavdvTwr, 
viz., a verse of an unknown poet, fr. 
adesp. 153 in Nauck Zvag. Frag. p. 679 
Alavre & épujnocavres €x ovvwpidos: and 
this has survived because MHerodian 
cited it as a solecism (Anecd. Botss. 3. 
244): der yap emevexOfvar Svikw@ dvikdv. 
In that verse, too, the license had an 
obvious metrical motive, which did not 
exist here. Cp. 55 f. ddedpw dvo...abro- 
KTovoovTe; 58 NeAeiumeva; 62 waxouméva.— 
SumAyq xeptl, z.c. each by the other’s right 
hand (as in O. C. 1425 Odvarov €& dugow 
=€& addjArolv): sO 170 OiTAs polpas, a 
doom given by each to the other. Cp. 
El. 206 Oavdrous...d:dvuaw xerpoty, a mur- 
der done by two right hands (that of 
Clytaemnestra and that of Aegisthus). 
Distinguish the use of the plur. dco? 
for Ovo, as 51, 1233. 

15 ff. émel, temporal, ‘since’ (like é& 
od), as oft. in Her. and the poets. So 
also ére (Thuc. 1. 13 é@ryn & éort...rpia- 
kooia...d7€...7AG€).—év vuKTl TH viv, last 
night: so vuxrds rhode Az. 21 (cp. 20. 
209): vuxrl ryde L/. 644: while ‘to- 
night’ is 77s émovons vuKros (Plat. Crito 
46 A). The Argives, having on the pre- 
ceding day lost all their leaders except 
Adrastus, fled shortly before dawn (cp. 
100).—vméprepov here simply = 7) éov (cp. 
nihil supra).—As ot5’ ebrvxotca = ot’ dre 
eUTvx, so the participles evrvxovera and 
arwpévn are epexegetic of ovdév trép- 
Tepov,=o08 dre evTUX® 008’ Ore drOpmar. 
Of dréc@a we find only this pres. part. 
(below, 314, Az. 384, Eur. Suppl. 182) 
and drwuecba Az. 269. 


12 ZOPOKAEOY2 


. ¥ A b) \ > A 

AN. 767 Kadas, Kal o° éxtos avdelwy tUAOY 
AQgQ> 9 > > , € , 

TOvO ouver e&€rEuTOV, ws porn KAvVOLS. 


oo 


, A 
tt 8 €ott; Sydots yap tu Kadyaivovo’ Eros. 


20 


AN. ov yap tadov vov Ta Kaovyyytw Kpéwy 
Tov pev mpotioas Tov 8 atimdacas exe ; 
’Ereoxdéa pév, ws Néyovor, ory Sins 
*ypynoe. ducaia Kat vouov, Kata yOovos 
expuwe, Tots evepOev evTysov veEKpots’ 25 


Blaydes: @avovrwv MSS. 


18 jen L: 45 Pierson. 


Schol., dvri rod Wdea; 


he therefore read 767 in the text, though in his own note he writes, xal pOdew ce 





18 ff. Sn: see on O. Z. 1525. 
kados has a slightly ironical tone (O. 7. 
1008), glancing at Ismene’s apathy. 
—atAelwv tmudov, the outer door (or gate) 
of the court-yard, the aver (or avdjs) 
Ovpac of the Homeric house (Od. 18. 239), 
in distinction from the Ovpa: weydpou, or 
inner door from the court into the men’s 
hall, This was the at\eos Ovpa, or front 
door, of the later Greek house, in dis- 
tinction from the péravdos Opa leading 
from the court to the inner part. The 
tragedians commonly use the more stately 
word muda, rather than @vpa, for these 
outer doors of the palace: cp. Eur. Helen. 
431 muAas Te ceuvas avdpos dABlov Tivos | 
mpoonrOov: 2b. 438 mpds atreloow éorn- 
kws mvAaLS. GST U TOY, ‘sought to bring 
thee forth’: the act., since she had her- 
self fetched or called Ismene; the midd. 
meaning to summon by a_ messenger, 
O. T. 951 Ti mw eeréupw depo tavde 
Swudrwv; cp. on 161, 165. The imperf., 
because she speaks of the motive present 
to her mind while the act was being done: 
cp. O. C. 770 T67’ éfewbers Kd=éBadXes, n. 

20 rf 8 gor; marking surprise (0. 7: 
319 n.). SmAots is not intransitive, the 
thing shown being expressed by the 
partic. in the nomin., just as below, 242 


, (cp. on 471), Thuc, 1. 21 6 méAepos obros 


.. .Onrtwoe...melfwv vyeyevnuévos. There 
is a really intransitive use of dy\éw in 
[Andoc.] or. 4. § 12 dnddoa 5é 4 THY 
cuupaxwy éxPpa mp&rov, etc., unless 57- 
Awoerac should be read there; but the 
speech is a work of the later rhetoric (see 
Attic Orators, 1. 137). Not one of the 
few instances adduced from classical 
Greek requires 5y\éw to be intransitive: 
Her. 2. 117 (subject 7éde): 5. 78 (7 


ionyopin): Plat. Gorg. 483 D (H pvars). 
In Her. 9. 68 dndot ré wow Gre wavra... 
Hptnro..., ef kal rére...€pevyov, the real 
subject is the clause with e (the fact of 
their flight shows me). 

kahxalvouo” eros tu (for the enclitic 
Tis placed before its noun, see on O. C. 
280 f.), ‘that thou art troubled by some 
tidings.’ The verb is intrans., éros being 
the ‘internal,’ or cognate, accus. (Ph. 
1326 vogets 760’ adyos): for its sense cp. 
O. C. 302 Tis 5’ 08’ 6 Kelvw TodTo Tovmos 
ayyedav; From xddx7, the purple limpet 
(perh. connected with xédxdos, Kéyxn), 
comes kadyaivw, to make, or to be, 
purple: then fig., to be darkly troubled 
in mind: Eur. Her. 40 dul roicde cah- 
xalvev réxvos. Hence perh. KddAyas, 
the seer who darkly broods on the future. 


The descent of this metaphor is curious. | 


pup, the reot of rop-gip-w, signified ‘to 
be agitated,—like heaving water, for 
instance (Skt. dur, Lat. ferv-ere, Curt. 
§ 415). 
hesitation is likened to the trouble of the 
sea just defore a storm, while as yet the 
waves are not driven either way: ws 6’ 
bre mwopptpyn médayos péya Kipare Kwp@ 
(not yet breaking in foam)...ws 6 yépwy 
wpuaive datfduevos Kara Ouudv. The Ho- 
meric image is thus subtler than that of a 
storm in the soul ( Volvere curarum. tristes 
in pectore fluctus, Lucr. 6. 34). (2) Then 
moppupw is said of the mind itself: 77. 21. 


. 551 €orn, modda O€ of Kpadin méppupe 


pévovTt, ‘was troubled.’ (3) From srop- 
gipw, as =‘to be turbid,’ came ropdipa 
as=simply ‘the dark’ (purple-fish and 
dye): and then in later Greek the verb 
took on the specific sense, ‘to be purple.’ 


(4) kdAxn = mroppvpa: and hence xadyalyw . 


In //. 14. 16 ff. a man’s troubled ’ 
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I knew it well, and therefore sought to bring thee 


beyond the gates of the court, that thou mightest hear alone. 


Is. What is it? 
dark tidings. 


’Tis plain that thou art brooding on some 


AN. What, hath not Creon destined our brothers, the one 


to honoured burial, the other to unburied shame? 


Eteocles, 


they say, with due observance of right and custom, he hath 
laid in the earth, for his honour among the dead _ below. 


KAAN@S K.T.X. 


R). 


23 f. ovv dixn | xpnobels Sixaia kal voww MSS. (dixara for Sikaia 
In the margin of L the first corrector has written dcxala (ste) kploee xpynodmevos. 





is figuratively used like the Homeric zop- 
gipw. In moppipw the idea of trouble 
precedes that of colour: in kahyaivw, vice 
versa. 

21 f. ov yap, ‘what, has not,’ etc., 
introducing an indignant question, as Az. 
1348, Ph. 249. TO KAOLYVTTM...TOV PeVv 
... Tov 8€, partitive apposition (cxjua Ka? 
Odov Kali uépos), the whole, which should 
be in the genitive, being put in the same 
case as the part,—a constr. freq. in nom., 
but rare in accus.: cp. 561: Thuc. 2. 92 
dvo0 vmrocxécets THY méev BovNduEvos ava- 
mpatar, Thy dé avdros amododvat.—The 
place of tddov before rH KacvyijTw 
shows the first thought to have been,— 
‘of a tomb, he has deemed our two 
brothers, the one worthy, the other 
unworthy’: but mpotioas, which has 
taken the place of a word in the sense of 
aéusoas, substitutes the idea of preferring 
one brother to the other. Thus tddov is 
left belonging, in strict grammar, to 
drusdoas only; for the genit. with 
which, cp. O. C. 49.—dtisdoas txer=a 
perfect, O. Z. 577. 

23 £. ody d{ky | xpyodels Stkalg kal 
vépw, the reading of our MSS., was.a 
clumsy attempt to mend a corrupt text, 
in the sense: ‘having treated (him) in 
accordance with righteous judgment and 
usage.’ The lateness of the corruption’ 
is shown by xpnoOels as=xpnodpevos, 
since in classical Greek ypynoOjvar is 
always pass., Her. 7. 144 (the ships) ovx 
expo Onoav, Dem. or. 21 § 16 ws dv xpnoO7n 
(} é€cOys); of oracles being delivered, 
O. T. 604, O. C. 355: in Polyb. 2. 32 
€BovNovTo ovyxphobat Tais...dvvdpeci, cvy- 
xpnoO7jva is found, indeed, in some Mss., 
but is manifestly corrupt. Several con- 
jectures are discussed in the Appendix. 
It is most improbable that vv. 23, 24 
have grown out of one verse, either by 
the interpolation of v. 24, or by the 





expansion of v. 23. For it is evidently 
essential to the contrast with vv. 26—30 
that the honours paid to Eteocles should 
be described with emphasis. Were v. 23 
immediately followed by v. 25, the effect 
would be too bald and curt. I con- 
jecture ody Slkns | xprive Sikalg Kal 
vopov, ‘with righteous observance of jus- 
tice and usage’ [vduw could be retained, 
but would be harsh; and the corruption 
of dixkns would have caused that of véuov]. 
S({kys, following ovv, was changed to 
Sky, and then xprjoe became xpyno Gels, 
in an attempt to mend the sense. ody 
Xphoer dixala Oixns kal vduou=dikyn Kal 
vouw dikalws xpwuevos. For the latter, 
cp. Antiphon or. 5 § 87 xpjcba 77 bixy Kal 
Te vouw. Eur. Z A. 316 ovdev rq dixyn 
xpjoGa Oédke. The substantival peri- 
phrasis (odv xpjoe Tivds for xpwmevds TLMX) 
is of a common kind; e.g. Thuc. 2. 39 
dua... Thy €v TH YH emi TONG HudY abrov 
érlreuyiw: 5. 8 dvev mpodwews...adTav 
(=e uh mpotdoev abrovs).—Schiitz (1876, 
Fahr. f. kl. Phil. p.- 176) proposed 
XpHoOar Sikarov, ‘deeming it right to treat 
(him) in accordance with justice,’ etc.: 
where, however, to supply atr@ is most 
awkward: I should prefer 7@ (instead of 
kal) voum. O. 7. 1526 is an instance in 
which xai seems to have supplanted an 
article (rats) after the sense had become 
obscured, But xpfoOa dicacdv ro vouw 
appears somewhat too prosaic and cold, 
and, in so lucid a phrase, would d:xarcdv 
have been likely to become dixaia?—. 
vopov, of funeral rites, cp. 519: so vouma 
(Thuc. 3. 58), Ta vopugdueva mocety (zusta 
Jacere): Plut. Sull. 38 xndeias ris vevome- 
Mévns, the usual obsequies. 

25 ois évepSev tvtipov vexpois, ethic 
dat., in their sight (O. 7. 8 maou krewés, 
cp. O. C. 1446). The dead repelled the 
spirit of the unburied from their converse : 
Zi. 23. 71 (the shade of the unburied 
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Tov © aOdtws Gavovra Todvvetkous véKvv 
agtowt dacw exKexnpvyGar TO p17 

tahw Kadvwar pnde KwKVoal TLiVa, VOUT) 
éav 8 akdavtov, atapov, olwvots yuKuv 


Onoavpov eicopwo. mpos yap Bopas. 30 
v2 \ / 


TowaTa hace Tov ayabov Kpéovra got 
Kapol, héyw yap Kaye, KnpvavT exe, 
kal Sedpo vetoOar tavra Toto. pn €iddow 
cadhy mpoxnpvéovra, Kal TO mpayy ayew 


For conjectures see comment. and Appendix. 


27 ¢aciv made from ¢ygaiv 


29 dradov dxdavrov (which a late hand sought to change into d«\av- 


orov) L: dkAavorov atadov r. 


830 Oncavpdv] épuacov Heimreich, from 


schol. (Beitr. p. 9).—eloopdo.] eloopumo. is an anonymous conject. mentioned 


by Burton. ws dépwor Semitelos. 


Nauck would omit the verse. 


33 Trois 





Patroclus to Achilles) @dmre me orre 
rax.cra, midas ’Atédao mepjow. | THAE pe 
elpyovor Wuxal, eldwra KapovTww, | obd€é pé 
rw pioyerOar Vrép ToTamoio eWow. 

26 Oavovra ... TloAvvelkous vex, 
by enallage for @avdvros, but also with 
a reminiscence of the Homeric vexiwy 
KaTrareOynwrwy: Cp. 515 0 KaTOavwy 
véKUS. 

27 f. ékKxexnpvyx Oat = rpoKxexnpix Oar, 
as in 203. The compound with é« usu. 
=‘to banish by proclamation’ (O. C. 
430 N.).—T6 py...Kkadtinpar, instead of the 
ordinary wh) KadvWac: cp. 443: O. C. 
1739 admépuye... | ...70 on mirve KaKds. 
Though 70 wh Kadvyac might be viewed 
as subject to éxxexnpidxOa, the latter was 
probably felt as an impersonal pass. 
The addition of the art. to the infin. 
is freq. in drama: cp. 78, and O. C. 
472- ; 

29 éav 8. Since rwd can mean 
mdvra Twa, it is not necessary to supply 
mdvras as subject for éav, though in O. 7. 
238 ff. we have par’ écdéxerOat pire 
mporpuvety Tiva,...w0ev 8 adm’ olkwy 
mdvras.—L has &radov dkAavtov. For 
this order it may be said, that a tribrach 
contained in one word forms the second 
foot in Ph. 1235 morepa, 2b. 1314 warépa, 
Aesch. Ch. 1 xOome. Also, dragoy thus 
gains a certain abrupt force, and the order 
corresponds with kahtdpar...cwktoar. But 
against it we may urge:—(1) The other 
order was the usual one: //. 22. 386 
Keira Tap vHeoot véxus akAavTos GPamros: 
Eur. Hec. 30 | &kdavros, dragos. (2) On 


such a question of order no great weight 
belongs to L, in which wrong transposi- 
tions of words certainly occur; eg. Ph. 
156, 1332: O. C. 1088. Here some 
MSS. give &kAavotrov dragov. There is 
no ground for distinguishing &kXavoros, 
as ‘not to be wept,’ from &kXavros, ‘not 
wept’ (see O. 7. 361 note in Appendix 
on yvwros and yvwords). L gives the 
form without sigma here, as below, 847, 
876, and in O. C. 1708; but the sigmatic 
form in £7, g12. 

3O Oncavpdv: schol. Epuaov, elpnua, 
taking it as merely ‘treasure ¢rove’; but 
here ‘treasure’ evidently implies ‘store’ 
(cp. Ph. 37 Onoavpicya); the carrion- 
birds can return again and again to their 
feast.—elropwor, when they look down 
upon it from the air. There is no ground 
for saying that elcopav was specially ‘to 
eye with desire’: in Xen. Cyr. 5. 1. 15 
ore mupds &mrouat obre Tovs Kahovs elcopd, 
it is simply ‘look at.’ The conjecture 
elooppao., to be taken with mpds xdpw 
Bopas, ‘swooping to the joy of the feast,’ 
is not only needless, but bad. Far finer 
is the picture of the birds pausing in their 
flight at the moment when they first 
descry the corpse below. 

Take mpés xdptw Bopas with yAvkdv 
Oncavpov, not with  elcopa@ou: lit., a 
welcome store to the birds, when they 
look upon it, with a view to pleasure in 
feeding. For the sensual use of xdpis cp. 
Plat. Phaedr. 254 A THs TeV adppodiolwr 
xdpiros. mwpdos xdpw is used either 
adverbially or with a genitive. (1) As 


, 
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But the hapless corpse of Polyneices—as rumour saith, it hath 
been published to the town that none shall entomb him or 
mourn, but leave unwept, unsepulchred, a welcome store for 
the birds, as they espy him, to feast on at will. 

Such, ’tis said, is the edict that the good Creon hath set forth 
for thee and for me,—yes, for #e,—and is coming hither to pro- 
claim it clearly to those who know it not ; nor counts the matter 


MSS.: Toto. Heath. 


34 mpoxnpiéavra L, made from mpoxnpicoovra: the first of 


the two oo almost erased. mpoxnpvéovra r.—dyew] éxew r, probably a mere oversight. 





an adverb, it means literally, ‘with a 
view to gratification’: hence (2) when 
the xdpis is one’s own, ‘at pleasure,’ as 
Philoctetes calls the birds (P/. 1156) 
Kopécar oTdua mpds xdpw, to glut their 
beaks on him ‘as they will’: (4) when 
the xdpis is another’s, ‘so as to give 
pleasure,’ ‘graciously,’ as O. T. 1152 ov 
mpos xapw pev ovx épets. (2) A genitive 
after mpds xapw can denote (a) that 27 
which the xapis consists, as Bopads here: 
or (4) the person or thing whose the xapis 
is, as below, go8, rivos vomov...mpos Xap; 
‘in deference to what law?’ Eur. Med. 538 
vomos TE XpHoOar un mpds loxvos xapw, 
‘not at the pleasure of force,’—z.e. not so 
that force can do what it pleases. Here, 
mpdos xdpiv Bopas differs from a simple 
xdpwv Bopds by implying the same notion 
as the adverbial pds yap in Ph. 1156 
quoted above: ‘to feast on at their 
pleasure.’ —Eustathius on J//. 8. 379 
(p. 719. 9) defines carrion-birds as Tots 
mpos xapiv dpc Bopas rhs awd trav 
capx@v. It cannot be doubted that he 
was thinking of our passage, and that 
his text, like ours, had elcopdo.: but, 
using the simple dp@o., -he has made 
a new phrase, ‘looking to pleasure in 
food,’ and his words afford no argu- 
ment for joining pds xapw with elcopicr 
here. 
Sl f. sp ae Kapol, depends on 
npvtavr’ %xew (for which see 22). 
capes edict, addressed to all Thebans, 


a K 
. touches the sisters first, since, as the 


nearest relatives of the dead, they were 
most concerned to see that he received 
burial. Antigone speaks with burning 
indignation. She says, in effect :—‘Thus 
hath Creon forbidden thee and me to 
render the last offices to our brother.’ 
The parenthesisA\éyw yap kaué is prompted 
by.the intense consciousness of a resolve. 


To her, who knows her own heart, it 
seems wonderful that Creon should even 
have imagined her capable of obeying 
such an edict. It is a fine psychological 
touch, and one of the most pathetic in 
the play.—rov dyaGy, ironical, as O. 7. 
385 Kpéwy 6 mits, Ph. 873 ayabol 
oTpaTnrarat.—A€yw yap Kapé (instead of 
kamol), a constr. most freq. when the acc. 
is a proper name, as Dem. or. 24 § 6 
mpocéKpovo’ dvOpwrw mrovnpw...’ Avdporiwva 
Aéyw. So Zr. 9, Ph. 1261, Aesch. Zh. 
609, Eur. Her. 642. On the other hand 
cp. Dem. or. 8 § 24 map’ wy dv &xacrou 
SvvwrTat, ToUTwWY TaY Thy’ Aciav évorkovvTwY 
Aéyw, Xpywara NauBdvovow: Aesch. fr. 
169 GAN’ ’Avtikdelas dooov AOE Lioveos, | 
Ths ons Néyw Tro punrpds. In Az. 569 
where L has ’EpiBola (sic) \éyw, most 
edd. now give the dat. 

Two other explanations may be noticed. 
Both make ov enclitic. (1) Taking wou 
as ethic dat. with rovatra: ‘There is the 
good Creon’s proclamation for you, —aye, 
and for me too, for I count myself also 
amongst those forbidden’ (Campbell). 
Thus kdpol is not, like wor, a mere 
ethic dat., but rather a dat. of interest. 
Such a transition seems hardly possible. 
(2) Taking wovas ethic dat. with dyaddv: 
‘your good Creon, aye and mine, for I 


‘own I too thought him so’ (Kennedy). 


But Antigone is too much occupied with 
the edict itself to dwell with such empha- 
sis at such a moment on the disappoint- 
ment which she has experienced as to 
Creon’s amiability. 

33 veiobar pres. (Od. 15. 88): Eur. 
has vetode (Alc. 737) and veduevos (in lyr. 
£1. 723): otherwise the word is not tragic. 


—rotor py elddcw, synizesis, as 263, 535, 
--O. C. 1185 os uh abor arb, Tr. 321 


kal Evpopa To. uh eldévar. 


ovy ws Tap ovdev, aX’ os dv TovTwy Tu Spa, 


35 


Avova av 7 “panrovea mpoo Fetuny TEOV 5 | pcensthO 
: 


16 =O OKAEOYS 
povov mpoxeta Fa Snpdrevorrov év OE. 
oUTws EXEL Go. TavTa, ka deiEeus Taxa. 
el evyevs méepuKkas elt eoldov KaKn. 

IX. 7t 8, & radaidpov, ei ta8’ &v TovTois, eyo 

AN. Svprrorjoens Kal Cuvepydoer TKOTEL. 

>. 


Trouoy TL KwWovverpa ; TOU yvouns ToT él; 
AN. ci TOV vexpov Suv THd« Koudrets KEpt. 


ose, WAT 


IX. 7 yap voets Ocimrew od, STREETS TONEL 5 


40 7} OdmrTovca MSS. 


The true 4 ‘@dmrrovea is indicated by the schol. in L, 


who first explains the vulgate, Avovta Tov vouov Kal Odmrovca Tov Gdehpor : 
and then proceeds, ef 6€ yp. 7} Odmrovoca (the @ in an erasure), dv7l rod, Avovca 


/ a . a > / 
Tov vouov H émeBeBacotaa aurov. 


Brunck’ restored 7 ’ddmrrovga.—dvovo dw e€l@’ 





35 tap’ ovdév: cp. 466: O. 7. 983 
Tadd’ btw | map’ ovdév éo7t. The addition 
of ws serves to mark Creon’s point of 
view more strongly: cp. O. C. 732, ae 
yap odx ws Spay Te Povdndels, n.—ds d 
Spa, the antecedent rovrw being iss 
pressed, =a dat., 7@ dpavre: cp. Isocr. or. 
18 § 37 mpoohxet Bondety vuds ov~ oiTwWes 
ay duvoruxecratous opas avrovs atodeliw- 
aw add’ olrwes av Sixacdrepa éyovTes 
gaivwyrat. That such a relative clause 
was felt as practically equivalent to a 
noun-case may be seen from Thuc. 2. 
62, where it is co-ordinated with a dative: 
ab>ynua pev...xal decd revi éyylyverat, 
xatagpovno dé, ds dv cal yywpn mic- 
revy. Thuc. uses this constr. esp. in 
definitions, as 6. 14, TO Kad@s dptac Tob’ 
elvat, ds dv rHv marplda WHEAC 7. 

36 Syporevetov=Nevobévra id Tod 
Sjpov, the epith. of the victim. being 
transferred to the doom: 7%. 357 6 purrés 
"Iplrov popos. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1616 
Snuoppipets...Aevciuwous apds. Death by 
public stoning would mean that the trans- 
gressor was execrated as a traitor to the 


commonweal: see n. on O. C. 435.— 
mpokeioGar: cp. 481: O. 7. 865 vomo 
T POKELVT AL, 

37 f. cor ethic dat.: so O. C. 62 and 


El, 761 toatra co rabr’ écriv.eobdov, 
gen. “of origin with TépuKas, from a good 
stock: O. 7. 1062 édy rpirns éy | unrpos 
pave tpidovdos n. Cp. fr. 601 (race can- 
not be relied upon, since often) méAerax | 


ovr’ dm’ evryevéewy Eo Odds ovr’ axpeluv | 
TO Nay KAKOS. 


39 « tadaidpov, ‘my poor sister’: 


-cp. dvoBos (1026), dvomoruos (O, T. 888), 


év TovTous: cp. O. C. 
1443 Tadra... | ...775€ Pdva. The plur, 
éy rovro.s means either (1) ‘in these 
circumstances,’ as here, and Plat. Phaed, 
IOI C: or (2) ‘meanwhile,’ zzter haec, as 

Plat. Symp. 220 B. The sing. & TOUT! 


béXeos, etc.—el Ta’ 


usually = * meanwhile’; more rarely ‘in | 


this case (Thue, 1 I. 37), or ‘at this point’ 
(id. 2. 8). 

40 uovo’...4 *ddrrovea, ‘by seek- 
ing to loose or i tighten the knot,’—a 
phrase, perhaps proverbial, for ‘meddling 
in any way. She can do no good b 
touching the tangled skein. The Gree 
love of antithesis naturally tended to 
expressions like our ‘by hook or by 
crook,’ ‘by fair means or foul,’ ‘for 
love or money,’ ‘good or bad,’ etc. 
Cp. 1109 of 7’ dvres of 7’ darbvres (n.): 
Eur. ZBacch. 800 dmbpw ye twede cupte- 
mwréypeba eévy, | bs ob TE TagXWY OTE 
dpav ovyhoerat, which is plainly collo- 
quial,—meaning ‘who will not hold his 
peace on any terms’; for though wacxwv 
suits the recent zmprisonment of pent 
sus, dp@v could not mean definitely, ‘ 

a free agent.’ Similarly we may suppose 
that some such phrase as ore Avwv obre 
drrwv (Plat. Crat. 417 E 70 dé drrew xal 
dey Tabrov éo71) was familiar as= ‘by no 
possible means.’ If épaarrovera is sound, 
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light, but, whoso disobeys in aught, his doom is death by 


stoning before all the folk. Thou knowest it now; 


and thou 


wilt soon show whether thou art nobly bred, or the base daughter 


of a noble line. 


Is. Poor sister,—and if things stand thus, what could I help 


to do or undo? 


AN. Consider if thou wilt share the toil and the deed. 


Is. In what venture ? 
AN. 


What can be thy meaning ? 
Wilt thou aid this hand to lift the dead ? 


Is. Thou wouldst bury him,—when ’tis forbidden to Thebes? 


amtTovca Porson. 


42 nro L: movr. 


43 xepi] d@pe or dpa Meineke. 


44 7|-ei L, which an early hand sought to change into 7: 7 is also written above. 





the poet has refined a colloquialism by 
modifying d&rrovoa into épdmrovea, just 


_ as Ti dpav ri Néywv (cp. Aesch. P. V. 


660) appears in O. 7. 71 as 8 re | Spar 7} 
tt gwvadyv. Some find a reference to 
weaving ;—‘ by loosening the web, or fast- 
ening a new thread’; but, though the 
phrase may have been first suggested by 
the loom, it was probably used without any 
such conscious allusion. Quite different 
from our passage is 42, 1317 ef wn Euva- 
yov adda gudAdNowv dpe, ‘not to em- 
broil the feud, but to help in solving ie 

cp. Eur. Hipp. 670 Tivas viv réxvas Exomev 
}) Ndyous | cParetoar kabayua New doyou; 
“to loose the knot of controversy.’— 
Another view makes the phrase refer to 
Creon’s edict: ‘seeking to undo it, or Zo 
tighten tt,’—t.e. to break it, or to make it 
more stringent than it already is (schol. 
AVovca Tov vouov, 7 BeBarodca avror). 
But, though Antigone has not yet revealed 
her purpose, too great callousness is as- 
cribed to Ismene if she is supposed to 
doubt whether her sympathy is invited 
against or for such an edict.—The act. 
épamrew is rare: Zr. 933 Totpyov ws 
épayevev, that he had imposed the deed 
on her (by his fierce reproaches) : Pind. 
O. 9. 60 wh Kabédor mv alww TOT MoV Egpa- 
Pars | éppavov yevedis. Was Porson right 
in conjecturing «0 &@rrovea? For it, 
we may observe :—(r) An opposition of 
the simple Avew and drrew suits a 
proverbial phrase: (2) # and e¢ are else- 
where confused, as O. C. 80 (n.): (3) the 
single elre is found in O. 7. 517 Aoyourw 
elr’ &pyoow, Tr. 236 marpwas elre Bap- 
Bdpov; Against the conjecture is the fact 
that el@’ &rrovea would have been much 
less likely to generate the } @dmrovea 


wey {S111 


of our MSS., since the intermediate e 
Oamrrovca, being obviously unmeaning, 
would have been nae to cure itself.— 
mpoo Vel uny : cp. O. C. 767 mpocbécbat 
xapw, n.—méov, ‘for thine advantage’: 
O. T. 37 ovdév eedibs m)éov, n 

41 f. Euprrovrjcrets is the more gene- 
ral word,—‘co-operate’; Evvepydoe, the 
more explicit, —‘help to accomplish the 
deed.’—rotov te k., cognate acc. to the 
verbs in 41: cp. O. C, 344 Kaka | Uirep- 
movetrov, n.—Read tov Ye ouns.. .et (from 
elvat): cp. Zl. 390 wot mor’ et ppeviov. 
The question between mov and rot here 
is one of sense, not of idiom. tot yvauns 

..@t (from iévat) would mean, ‘to what 
thought will you have recourse?” Cp. 
O. C. 170 mot Tis PpovTidos EXOn; (n.), 7%. 
705 ovK éxXw...1ol yvwuns wéow. But the 
meaning here is, ‘what can you be think- 
ing of?’ 

43 f£. e& sc. oxdre.—Join Ebv rySe 
xept: she lifts her hand.—kovdreis, take 
up for burial: cp. dz. 1410 wXeupdas ody 
éuol | raod’ émexovguif’ (the dead Ajax): 
and thecommon phrase dv aipeta Gacvexpous. 
—t_ydp marks surprise (O. C. 64). The 
absence of caesura in the first three feet 
allows each of the two important words 
(voets Oamrew) to fall slowly from the 
astonished speaker’s lips. —dardppyrov, 


acc. neut. in appos. with @damrew ce: 
Plat. ~ Gorg. 507 E émOuulas.. TANPODY; 


dvivurov Kakov.—troXe, ‘to’ or ‘for’ 
(dat. of interest), not ‘by? (dat. of agent), 
though the latter might be supported by 
Eur. Phoen. 1657 éyw ope Odyw, cay darev- 
véry oXs. —oe=airor, as 516, 1226. 
ope can be s. ¢ or pl., im. or f.: vw, S. Or 


pl., m., f. or ny 


vr 
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AN, 


TOV youv eH.0v, Kal TOV OOV, HY OV pH Bédys, 45 
aedpor" ov yap 57 ™podove ahwoopat. (. vor Pinte 


iS. 0 oxerhta, Kpéovtos GVTELPN]KOTOS 5 ; 


AN. 


aN’ ovdev avT@ Tov ELOV pe cipyewv pera. 


Id. olpou dpdvqaor, o Kaovyynrn, TaTnp 
ws vov amexOns OvoKhens T amdero, 50 


Tos. adropdpey dp haknparov Sumas 
Owpers apd fas autos avroupy@ XEpt: 


€7TELTA ENT P Kal yur”, 


» 
uTAovv €7r0s, 


TAEKTALTW ApTAVaLcL ho Bara Biov- 


tpitov & adeddw dSvo piav kal yyépav 55 


45 f. L points thus: 
Benedict (Odserv. in Soph., 


Tov youv éudov Kai Tov adv" 
Leipsic, 1820, p 
rejecting v. 46, which was already suspected in antiquity: 


my ad un Oédys adeddor, etc.— 
p. 104) is followed by several edd. 
see comment. In v. op 





45 f. tov yovv éudv «.7.'. To the 
question—‘ Do you really mean to bury 
him?’—the simple answer would have 
been, Tdv yotv éudv ddedqor, ‘I certainly 
mean to bury my own brother.’ But the 
word é4ov—reminding her that he is 
equally /smene’s brother—prompts the 
insertion of the re roachful clause, Kal 
TOV Gov, HY ov a dds. T hus the con- 
trast between tov éudy and Tov ody anti- 
cipates the emphasis on the word d8ed- 
gov. The whole thought is,—‘I will 
certainly do my duty,—and ¢hzne, if thou 
wilt not,—to a drother.’ Since 6 éuos is 
the same person as 6 ods, this thought 
can be poetically expressed by saying, 
‘I will certainly bury my brother,—and 
thine, if thou wilt not’: for the tribute 
rendered to him by one sister represents 
the tribute dwve from both. Remark 
that youv often emphasises a pers. or 
possessive pron. (as here éusv) : 565 col 
you: At. 527 mpos yoov éuod: O. TZ. 
626 To yotv éuov: El. 1499 Ta ‘yoov 
o’.—Two other versions are possible, but 
less good. (1) Taking rov...éuov kal rov 
oév as=‘him who is my brother and 
thine,’ and qv as=‘even if.’ But for this 
we should expect Tov yoiv éudv re xal 
gov, and xdy. (2) Taking kal with jy, 
‘I will bury my brother, even if thou wilt 
not bury thine.’ But (i) the separation 
of cat from #v is abnormal: (ii) the mode 
of expression would be scarcely natural 
unless 6 éuos and 6 oos were different 
persons. 


ddeAov...drAdocopat. Didymus (circ. 
30 B.C.) said this verse was condemned as 
spurious ‘by the commentators’ (vo rév 
UrouvnuarisTov). I believe it to be un- 
doubtedly genuine. One modern argu- 
ment against it is that Antigone should 
here speak only one verse. But these 
two verses express the resolve on which 
the action of the play turns: it is 
an important moment in the dialogue. 
And, at such a moment, Soph. often 
allows a stichomuthia to be broken by 
two or more verses for the same speaker. 
See the stichomuthia in 401—406, broken 
by 404 f.: O. 7. 356—369, broken by 
366 f.: 7b. 1to00o—1046, broken by 1002 
f. and 1005 f.: O. C. 579—606, broken 
by 583 f. and 599 ff. Further, verse 46 is 
Sophoclean in three traits: (a) ddedpdv 
emphasised by position as first word, with 
a pause after it: cp. 72, 5253 O. ZT. 278 
dettac: O. C. 1628 xwpetv. (0) ob ydp 
in rejecting an alternative: O. 7. 57 
éxudvOav’* od yap 6n gove’s adHooun. 
Cp. O. C. 110 n.  (¢) The phrase with 
the aor. part.: .Az. 1267 xapes Sduappet 
kal mpodovo’ adloxera. Lastly, v.45, 
if alone, would be too bald and 
curt. 

47 #oyxerXla, ‘over-bold.’ The word 
primarily means ‘enduring’ (,/oxe, oxe6- 
etv). Hence: (1) Of persons, (a) Sun- 
flinching,’ in audacity or cruelty,—the 
usu. Homeric sense, as Od. 9. 494 oxéTMe, 
rimr é0éders EpeOrvéuev Eypiov dvdpa; So 
Ph. 369, 930 © oxérhce, Eur, Ale. 741 


Bair. = 


at, Ae el 


Ce. 


ants 
Se 


—— Eee ee. 
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AN. I will do my part,—and thine, if thou wilt not,—to a 
brother. False to him will I never be found. 

Is. Ah, over-bold! when Creon hath forbidden ? 

AN. Nay, he hath no right to keep me from mine own. 

Is. Ah me! think, sister, how our father perished, amid 
hate and scorn, when sins bared by his own search had moved 
him to strike both eyes with self-blinding hand; then the mother 
wife, two names in one, with twisted noose did despite unto her 


life; and last, our two brothers in one day,— 
M. Schmidt, rov cal ody: 


Dindorf conject. Kod tov adv: Nauck, éywye rov éudv, Tov 





odv. 48 » was added by Brunck, from the schol., eipyew we ard Tov Euar. 


53 éros] wafos was a variant. 
by the first corrector (S). 


L has éros in the text, 
Other Mss. (as A) read aos in the text, with yp. éos. 


with mwd@os written above 





oxeTAla TédAuns. 
pwv, as Aesch. P. 


(6) ‘Suffering,’ = 7Aq- 
V. 644 (of Io), Eur. 
Hec. 783. Neither Homer nor Soph. 
has this use. (2) Of ¢himgs, ‘cruel,’ 
‘wretched,’—a use common to all the 
poets: so dz. 887 oxéra yap (‘tis 


cruel’), 7%. 879. 


48 ovdéy, adv.: péra=pérecr: Tov 
épav (masc.) with elpyetv only : cp. El. 
536 GAN ov pernv avrotar Thy vy éunv 
kravey. Plat. Apol. 19 C éuol rovTwv... 
ovdev péreort. For the plur. cp. O. 7. 
1448 6p0Gs Trav ye ov Tedels tarep (‘thou 
wilt meetly render the last rites to thine 
own,’—lIocasta). 

50 veov ethic dat. with dmwXero 
(cp. O. C. 81 BéBnxer tyutv). aarexOxs, 
hateful to mankind for his involun- 
tary crimes. draéXero, ‘died,’ not merely 
‘was disgraced’ (cp. 59 dAovpued’): she is 


speaking of the deaths which had left . 


them alone. But érera in 53 is merely 
‘then,’ ‘in the next place,’ and need not 
mean that Oedipus died before Iocasta. 
Here Soph. follows the outline of the 
epic version, acc. to which Oed. died at 
Thebes: see Introd. to Oed. Tyr. pp. 
xvi ff. The poet of the Odyssey (11. 275) 
makes him survive his consort’s suicide, 
and no version appears to have assumed 
the contrary. The Axztigone knows no- 
thing of his exile from Thebes, or of the 
sacred honour which surrounded the close 
of his life, as the story is told in the later 
Ocdipus at Colonus. 
51 ff. wpds...dprdaknparov.. .dpdgas, 
‘impelled by them to strike his eyes’: 


vep. O. Z. 1236 (réOvnKe) mpds Tlvos mor’ 


alrlas ;— avTodupwy = =a avros épispacev 
(cp. fr. 768 7a mdeicra gwpdv alcxpa 


pwpdces Bpordy), detected by himself, 
when he insisted on investigating the 
murder of Laius (cp. O. 7. 1065). Else- 
where avrégwpos= pwpalels a avT® Tw 
épyw, ‘taken in the act’: Thuc. 6. 38 ko- 
Ad fw, “BN povov avTopwpous (xaXemov 
yap émitvyxdvew), dd\d\a Kal av Bovdovrat 
pév, OUvavtTa 6’ o§: and so in the adv. én’ 
avropupw auBdvew etc.—dpdéas, with 
the golden brooches (7epévaz) : 0. y i 1276 
paca” émalpwy Brépapa. — ards ad- 
Toupy@ xept, emphatic, like avdrés mpos 
avTou (1177), but not strictly pleonastic, 
since avrés = ‘by his own act,’ z.e. ‘of his 
free will,’ while avr. xepi refers to the 
instrument, ‘with hand turned against 
himself.’ Cp. on 56. 

53 f. Sumdodv éros, a two-fold name 
(for the same person): as conversely 
Aesch. P. V. 209 éuol dé pjrnp...O€pes | 
kal Lata, wod\\Gv dvoudtwr popdy pla. 
Valckenar on Eur. Phoen. p. 153 cites 
Heracleitus Alleg. Hom. 21 (of Hera) 
durdodv dvoua picews cal cupBidcews, ‘a 
name signifying at once birth and mar- 
riage’ (since she was coniunx Lovis et 
soror). Seneca Oecd. Tyr. 389 mixtumgue 
nomen coniugis, nati, patris. (The feeble 
v. ¢, waos for éros meant, ‘a double 
calamity,’ since both niother and wife 
perished.) —dprdvatot: cp. O. 7. 1264 
WrekTatow alwpacow cumemheypevny. 

55 f£. Svo...nlav: see on 13.—avroKTo- 
vovvre is not literally, ‘slaying them- 
selves,’ or ‘slaying each other,’ but, ‘slay- 
ing with their own hands’: the context 
explains that the person whom each so 
slew was his own brother. So either 
(1) setcede, or (2) slaying of kinsfolk, can 
be expressed by @v0évrys, avroxrévos, av- 


2—2 
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QUTOKTOVOUVTE TO TahavTapw [LO pov 
KOLVOV KATELPYACaVvT eTadndow XEpow. 
vov © av pova dn vo dereyspéeva oKoreEL 


9 4 > > , > 
OF@ KAKLOT ohovupel, 


> / 
€l VO[LOU 


yrngov Tupavvev n Kparn mapeciser. 


Bia 


60 


adn’ evVOEWY Xp TovUTO pev yuvaty” OTL cs 
Epupev, WS Tpos avdpas ov paXoupeva: 
le 


ereira 5 ouver’ apxoper 


€K KPELa OOvMn, 


Kat ravr dKovew KATL Ttavd adytova. 


eyo pev ovv airovoa TOUS v7r0 x9ovos 


05 


Evyyvolav toyew, ws Bidlopa trade, 


56 alroxrevovvTe L, avroxtevoovres r: avroxrovoovte (sic) Coraés ad Heliod. vol. 2, 


Pe-7< 57 én’ 


ad\AnAO MSS.: €7radAnAow Hermann. 


In L the’ after é’ and the 


breathing on 4 are either from the first hand or from S.—Nauck conject. datow: 





toopayns, avTopdvos, etc. The compound 
merely expresses that the deed is done 
with one’s own hand, implying that such 
a use of one’s own hand is unnatural. 
The object of the deed may be one’s own 
life, or another’s. This ambiguity of the 
compound is illustrated by 1175 f. av- 
téxetp 8 aiudooerar.— XO. rétrepa ma- 
Tpwas 7 mpos olkelas xepds; ‘by his father’s 
hand, or by his own?’ 

57 Katepyacavr’, plur. verb with 
dual subject, as oft., even when another 
verb with the same subject is dual, as 
oe Cir. 6.1.47 WSs eldérny.. Hom do ay - 

: Plat. Euthyd. 294 E ére wadla Horny 

‘frrloraade: see O. C. 343 n.—émradAn- 
how xepotv, ‘with mutual hands,’—each 
brother lifting his hands against the other. 
It is hard to believe that Soph. would 
here have written ém’ ddAyAow, ‘against 
each other,’ when xepotv would seem a 
weak addition, and the double otv would 
be brought into harsh relief by the inde- 
pendence of the two words. The verse is 
in every way better if we can read éra)- 
ArjAow as an epithet of xepotv. Now we 
know that the word érd\An\dos was in 
common use at least as early as the 2nd 
century B.c. In the extant literature it 
seems always to correspond with ém’ da\- 
Androts as=‘one on top of another’ (Od. 
23. 47 Kelar’ ém’ add7pdAowt), being used 
to mean, ‘in close order’ or ‘in rapid 
sequence’ (as Polyb. 11. 11 é& éradAjrors 
Tdaéeot, in close ranks: Alciphro Zf¢. 3. 
6 ras émadd\ndovs mAnyds, the showers 


ov Vv tiVe 


of blows). An exception might, indeed, 
be supposed in Philo Judaeus De Mose 
3- p- 692, where he is saying that the 
continuity of human record has been bro- 
ken dca ras év Udacr Kal mupl yevouévas 
guvexets kal émaddAndrovs POopas: 
which Adrian Turnebus rendered, ‘prop- 
ter illas eluvionum et exustionum conti- 
nuas et a/fernas (‘mutual’).interneciones.’ 
But Philo was evidently (I think) using 
émddAndos in its ordinary sense, and 
meant merely, ‘owing to ¢he continuous 
and rapid succession of calamities by flood 
and fire.’ 
ever, that a poet of the sth cent. B.C. 
could not have used érd\XAnXos in a sense 


_ corresponding with ém’ ddAjA\os as = 


‘against each other,’—the more frequent 
and familiar sense of the words, as in 
the Homeric én’ ddAjdowow ldvres, em’ 
adAjrAoTe Pépov modvdaxpuv “Apna (L/. 3. 
132): cp. Ar. Lys. 50 ém’ ddAdpAOLoW 
alpesOat dépu. 
here may have been partly prompted by 
a reminiscence of Aesch. heb. 931 ére- 


Aev|tacav bm’ addr\aropdvas xeprl duo~ 


omépoow (cp. Xen. Hier. 3. 8 adehgods... 
adAnropévous). 
58 viv 8’ at. Though in L 8’ has 


been inserted by a later hand, it is found’ 


in A, and its omission by the first hand 
in L (which has made other such over- 
sights) cannot weigh much against it. 
Some of the recent edd. omit it: but the 
effect of viv at without it would here 
be intolerably abrupt. For at (‘in ou” 


4s yy? - ) 


It by no means follows, how- © 


The use of émddAndos © 


h SP 
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each shedding, hapless one, a kinsman’s blood,—wrought out with 
mutual hands their common doom. And now we in turn—we 
two left all alone—think how we shall perish, more miserably 
than all the rest, if, in defiance of the law, we brave a king’s 
decree or his powers. Nay, we must remember, first, that we 
were born women, as who should not strive with men; next, 
that we are ruled of the stronger, so that we must obey in these 
things, and in things yet sorer. I, therefore, asking the Spirits 
Infernal to pardon, seeing that force is put on me herein, 


Semitelos, woNeulauy. 58 In L the first hand wrote viv até: a later inserted 6’: viv 
5 av r. 60 7 Kpdtn] Kal kparn Axt. 63 éreita 5 otven’] Ered’ OOovveR’ 
Wecklein.—xpe:trévwv L, with oo written above by an early hand. 68 f. In 


£L 








a 
whet 7 

turn’) cp. 7.—péva au ‘allalone’: Zr. AnPOjvar. We find dxo’w tivds, ‘to obey 
1063 porn pe 59 KaOeiNe: Az. QQ2 awdvTwy a person,’ but not dxodw 7, as ‘to hear 
dy: so esp. with superlatives, 7d. 858 (and obey) a command.’ Here tatra 
mavioratov 64: Thuc. 1. 50 weylorn 57. and dAylova are accusatives of respect, 

60  ndov, the pebble used in voting, ‘in regard to these things,’ as mdyra 
then, the vote; here (as below, 632) ap- in Z/. 340, tTwv Kparotvtwy éorl mavr’ 
plied to the resolve or decree of an ab- dxovoréa, ‘I must obey the rulers in all 
solute monarch. Cp. O. 7. 606 uy mw’ things.’ Ifthe accusatives were objective, 
awry kravys | YHpw, Surry 5é, 7.e. not the sense would be, ‘to hear these taunts’ 
by thine own royal voice alone, but by (or, ‘to be called these names’): cp. PA. 
mine also.—tvpavvev, z.c. Creon: allu- 607, Az. 1235. 
sive plur., as67: O. 7. 366 n.—kpdrn, the 65 f. éyd piv ovv. wév (with no 
powers of the king, as 173 (cp. O. C. 392 answering dé) emphasises éyw (see on 11), 
n.). The disjunctive ¥ (for which Axt pro- while ovv has its separate force, ‘there- 
posed kal) means: ‘if we offend against fore,’ as in O. 7. 483, O. C. 664. The 
this edict, or (in any way) against the royal composite wév ov (‘nay rather’! would 
powers.’ It could not mean: ‘if we be unfitting here.—rovs td x@oves, the 
infringe his edéct, or (by persistence after gods below (451), and also the departed 
warning) come into conflict with his spirit of Polyneices,—which, like the spirit 
power.’ of the unburied Patroclus (//. 23. 65), 

61 f. Tovro pty is not governed by can have no rest till sepulture has been 
évvoeiv, but is adv., ‘on the one hand,’ given to the corpse. Cp. O. C. £775 
answered by émevra 8’ (63) instead of 7 xara ys (Oedipus): for the allusive 
todro 6é, as elsewhere by rodr’ at@is  plur., Z/. 1419 fwow oi yas bral Keiueva 
(167), Todr’ dAXo (O. 7. 605), elra (PA. (Agamemnon). In ref. to the nether 
1346), or dé (O. C. 441).—@s, with od world, Attic writers regularly join wv7é 
paxoupéva, marks the intention of nature with gev., not dat.: Z/. 841 bro yalas... 
as expressed in sex,—-‘showing that we dvdooce: Zr. 1097 Tov 8 bwd xOovos | 
were not meant to strive with men.’ “Acdov...cxd\axa: Plat. Phaedr. 249 A Ta 
This might be illustrated by Arist.’s tao yijs dixacrjpia. Indeed td with 
phrase, BovrAerac Plows moety m1, in dat. is altogether rare in Attic prose, ex- 
regard to nature’s intention or tendency cept as meaning (a) under an authority, 
(De Anim. Gen. 4. 10, etc.). as bao vouors, or (6) under a class, as Plat. 

68 f. otver’, ‘that’ (as O. 7: 708, Symp. 205 B ai bd wdoas Tals TéxvaLs 
O. C. 1395, and oft.): sot, ‘because,’ épyacia. In poetry, Attic and other, it 
as some take it, supplying xp with is freq. also in the local sense: cp. 337 
axovew.—ék, as from the head and fount v7’ olduacow.—PutLopar rade, pass. with 
of authority; so #/. 264 xdx Tavs’ ap- cogn. acc., as 1073 BiagovrTa tade. Cp. 
Xowat: cp. O. C. 67 n.—dkovew, infin. Ph. 1366 Kau’ dvayxdges rade; and below, 
expressing consequence (*so that we 219. 
should hearkeén”), without wore, as 1076 
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“ 5 id ~ , x A 
tos ev Téh\eL BeBaou TEeicopar: TO yap 


‘\ , > 
TEPLaOa TPAD OEW OUK 


¥ > 4 
EL VOU ovdEva. 
¥ 93> xa 4 > y 9? > 4 ¥ 

our av KeXevoayr, ouT av, el Bédous ETL 


4, > A > x € , (A 4 
TPATTEW, ELOV Y av NOEwWS Spans beTQ. 7O 
> be me 2 > € ld “A la > > \ 
ad’ to omoia cou doxet’ Ketvov 8 eyo 
Baro Kadov por TovTo Towovaon Paver. 
4 > 3 a 7 , , 
pin peT avTov KEL Op.al, pirov pera, 
ova Tavoupyn car E7rel Thetov xX povos 
my det # d.peo Kew TOUS Karo TOV evOdoe. 75 


€KEL yap QEL KELO OPAL 


got & et doxel, 


L the first hand wrote 76 yap| repicod mpdocew euod y adv ndéws Spyns pméra. 
He then effaced repiood, and added one of the omitted verses (68) in the margin, and 


the other (69) in the text, between 67 and 7o. 
—noéws] do pevns Lehrs.—6dpqns] dpwons Mekler, understanding Tpaccots. 
The Schol. knew both readings: 


go Soxet L: omola r. 


70 éuot Y ”) éuol y’ Meineke. 
71 droid, 
ylyvwoKe droia od Oédets, TO 





67 £. ois év Téder BeBoor=rupdvywy 
in 60, z.e. Creon. BeBoor, as L/. 1094 
poipa pev ovk év éoOda | BeBwoav: O. C. 
1358 & mwévw | ra’T@ BeBnxws. Else- 
where Soph. has the simple phrase: Az. 
1352 kA\vew...Twv év TEAEL, and so Ph. 385, 
925. oi & réXe are ‘those in authority,’ 
—ré)os meaning ‘final or decisive power,’ 
as Thuc. 4. 118 réAos éxovTes .lévTwr, 
‘let the envoys go as plenipotentiaries.’ 
Pindar’s réXos dwdexaunvor (‘an office held 
for a year’), V. 11. 10, is perh. poetical. 
As synonyms for of év 7réXec we find (1) 
ol Ta TéAN Exovres, Thuc. §. 47, and (2) 
Ta TéA\7n simply,—*‘ the authorities,’ some- 
times with masc. part., as Thuc. 4. 15 
édotev av’rots...tra TEAN KaTAaBadyTas Bov- 
Nevew. Xen. Sellen. 6. 5 has ra pé- 
yiota tédyn, ‘the highest magistrates’ 
(like Thuc. 1. 10 &w twyv Baoiéwy Kai 


Tav padduota & TéEL: Cp. 2. 10).—TO 
yap | ...tpdooev: for the art. in the 


6th place, with its noun in the next v., 
Cpe jes cn 7. e2b ed. (Co 265, -sars 
Ph. 674.—tepisod mp.: cp. 780: so 
Tr. 617 wepicoa Spav,=modda mparrew, 
mohuTpayyovetyv.—ovk exer vodv odd. = 
avénrév éott: prop. of persons, as Z7y. 553 
yuvaixa voiv éxougar. 

69 f. ém, ‘yct,’—at some future time: 
so £/. 66 (xdu’ émavxw) dotpov ws Adp- 
yew én: Tr. 257 dovAwoew er (he vowed 
that he would yet enslave him).—mpde- 
cev...dpwns (instead of mpdocos): for 
such substitution of a synonym cp. O, 7. 
54 apées...xpareis (n.): O. C. 1501 cagns 





..€upavys. With Spans we have a double 
dy, the first after the negative, the second 
after the emphatic éuod y': cp. O. 7. 339 
n.—Objection has been made to 75éas on | 
the ground that it ought to mean, ‘ with | 
pleasure 4o yourself. Wecklein, indeed, ° 
takes that to be the sense, supposing ye 
to be misplaced; 7z.e. the proper order 
would have been, 7Séws ye dv é.00 x.7.).: 
but the position of é400 in the verse suffi- 
ciently shows that ye must go with it. 
épol y’ (Meineke) would leave péra awk- 
ward: and éopévns (Lehrs) would not 
have been displaced by 78éws, which the 
old scholia confirm. All the difficulty 
has arisen from failing to distinguish be- 
tween (1) ov dv ndéws Spwns, and (2) ovK 
dv peta éuov Hndéws Spwys. In (1) 
nodéws could mean only, ‘agreeably to — 
yourself.’ But in (2) it is ambiguous ; 
for the statement is equivalent to saying, 
‘your co-operation with me would not be 
agreeable’; z.e. to you, or to me, or to 
either of us,—as the context may imply. 
Here, as the emphatic és0d ye indicates, 
she means 7déws éuol. Cp. Plat. Rep. 
426 C $s...dv odas...ndtora Depart, 
1.e. ‘whoever serves them most acceptably’ 
(not, ‘most gladly’ ). Ar. Mub.. 79 wos 
dr dv jowr adbrov émreyelpaym ; « (z.¢. 
most pleasantly for hin). 

71 tod’ from edul: ‘be such as thou 
wilt,—show what character thou wilt. 
Cp. Ph. 1049 0d yap Towotrwr Set, rovoirds 
elu’ éyw: 16.1271 TowdTos Haba Tots Abyouet: 
El. 1024 doxe toabrn voiv &’ aldvos pé- 
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will hearken to our rulers; for ‘tis witless to be over-busy. 
AN. I will not urge thee,—no, nor, if thou yet shouldst 
have the mind, wouldst thou be welcome as a worker with me. 
Nay, be what thou wilt; but I will bury him: well for me to 
die in doing that. I shall rest, a loved one with him whom I 
have loved, sinless in my crime; for I owe a longer allegiance 
to the dead than to the living: in that world I shall abide for 
ever. But if thou wilt, 


melGecOar Tols TUpdvvols’ H ToLAUTH yevow drrola Bovdet. 76 ale L, as in iambics 
O. C. 1530, 1532, 77. 16, Zl. 305 (but made from del), 650, 917: in anapaests PA. 
148. But L has dei (a) in iambics O. 7. 786, 1513, O. C. 1584, in anapaests Z/. 218, 
in lyrics six times (ZZ. 1242, PA. 172, 717, O. Z. 481, O. C. 682, Az. §99).—col 5] 


od & Elms., Dindorf, Hartung. 





vew: O.T. 435 huels Told’ épuwer.——otrola 
wot Soxet = (rova’rn) droia (or droiar) eivar 
Soxel cot, the relative being attracted into 
the case of the suppressed antecedent. 
This was the more natural since 67rola 
go doxet, ‘of any kind you please,’ was 
felt as almost one word, 67rovadyrrorte; 
just so 6s BovXex (guzvis), instead of 
otros dv Bove, Plat. Gorg. 517 A pq- 
jworé Tis THY viv epya Tolatra épydonra 
ola trovrwv bs Bovder elpyacra: Crat. 432 
A wotep avTa Ta Séka 7 GoTis Bovre 
&dXos apiOubs.—Those who read to 
(from ofda) étrotdé wor Soxet compare £7. 
1055 GAN’ e ceavTH Tuvyxdves SoKodcd 
Tt | ppoveiv, ppdver roatra. But eidévac 
is not gpoveiv. In Attic, to drotd coe 
Soxet could mean nothing but ‘know 
such things as seem good to thee.’ It 
could not mean (a) ‘Have such senti- 
ments as seem good to thee’: nor (4) ‘Be 
wise in thine own wisdom.’ The Ho- 
meric phrases, memvupéva eidws (‘wise of 
heart’), deuloria eldws, Hria olde (‘he 
has -kindly feelings,’ Od. 13. 405), etc., 
have no counterpart in the Attic usage of 
eda. In 301 duvocéBeav eldévar, and 
in Ph. 960 Soxoivtos ovdey cidévar xaxér, 
the verb means simply ‘to know.’ 

72 f. Odw, emphatic by place and 
pause: see on 46 ddehpdv.—lAn...ptrov, 
loved by him, as he is loved by me: Az. 
267 Kowds év Kowotor: 7b, 620 ddira ap’ 
apiros.— per’ dvTrov Keloopar, z.c. in the 
same world of the dead (76). The repeti- 
tion of perd serves to bring out the re- 
ciprocity of love more strongly: @éX7n jer’ 
avrod Kelooua, meta Plrov (Keyuévn),— 
instead of the simpler $l/An pera didou 
Keloouat, 


74 £. b01a Tavovpyjoac’: having 


broken a human law in a manner which 
the gods permit,—viz., in order to ob- 
serve a divine law. Creon uses the 
word mavoupyias below, 300. Sora is 
peculiarly appropriate since the word was 
familiar where duty to heaven was dis- 
tinguished from duty to man: cp. Polyb. 
23. 10 mapaBivar Kal Ta pds Tovs avOpw- 
mous dikata kai Ta Wpds TOs Deods Bora. The 
phrase is an déJmwpov (a paradox with a 
point), like ‘splendide mendax’; z.e. the 
qualification (8o1.a) seems contrary to the 
essence of the thing qualified. Cp. Milton 
( Zetrachordon), ‘Men of the most renown- 
ed virtue have sometimes by transgressing 
most truly kept the law’; which is not 
an oxymoron, because the words, ‘most 
truly,’ suggest an explanation by showing 
that ‘kept’ is not used in its ordinary 
sense.—émel x.7.A.: (I will obey gods 
rather than men), for the other world is 
more to me than this. —rav évOad_= 4 rots 
év0dde: O. Cy 567 Tis és adpov | oddév 
méov wor cot (=Hool) uérectw Nuépas(n.). 

76 f. Keloopat, though we have had 
the word in 73. For other examples of 
such repetition, see n. on O. C. 554, and 
cp. below 163 @pOwoav, 167 wpOov: 207 
éx y’ éuod, 210 e€& Euod: 613, 618 (Eprec) : 
614, 625 (éxrds &ras).—ool 8’ is better 
than Elmsley’s od 8’, since the primary 
contrast is between their points of view: 
‘if it seems right fo thee, dishonour the 
dead,’ rather than, ‘do shou, if it seems 
right, dishonour the dead.’ Remark, too, 
that the szple e& Soxet (without dat. of 
pron.) is usually a polite formula, ‘if it is 
pleasing to you (as well as to me)’: PA. 
526 GdX’ ef Soxet, wrAéwmev: 76.645 GAN ef 
doxel, xwpGuev: 7b. 1402 ef Soxel, orelxw- 
hev.—Ta Tov Oed@y tytisa, the honoured 
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Ta TOV Jeav eVT YL aT yao ao EXE: 


IX. é€yo peév ovK ata TOLOULAL, 


TO de 


Bia TOUT OV Spay ecbuv 1.7) XaVOS. 


ov pev Ta0 adv mpovyor eyw be dn tadov | 


Xscove adehpo pidrare TOPEVT OPAL. 
c> oujLo Tahaivns, ws UmepdebouKd wou. 


| (DSK a’ 


[L1) “Lov mpord pBeu TOV wov e€dp0ov motpov. 
ouv mpounvions ye TOUTO pn devi 
Toupyov, Kpudn Sé Kevde, ovv o avTws eyo. 
olpou, Karavea. moh\ov €yOiav ever 


85 


oLyac , ea un maou Knpuéys Tae. 
IX. Geppnv emt buxpowre Kapdiay EXELS. 


AN, 


78 Between péy and ovx L has an erasure of some letters (oév?). 
Schaefer, 
In L, S has written yp. Blov above; some of 

85 aiitws MSS.: 


pov mpordpBer MSS. ph "pod 
Nauck, Wecklein.—7érpov]} 
the later Mss. read Biov. 


GX’ old apéoKova’ ots patio adeivy pe xp. 


83 Lup 


Donaldson, M. Seyffert: uh éuod 


avirws Hermann, Bergk, 





things of the gods; the laws which are 
theirs (454 QeGv vouiua), held in honour 
(by them and by men). 74 Tots @eots 
évtima (25, Ll. 239 &ripos TovTos) would 
have presented the gods only as observers, 
not also as awvthors, of the laws. —OTiUpG.- 
wao’ éxe (cp. 22), ‘be guilty of dis- 
honouring’: cp. Az. ae a mT podovs Nuas 
yévn, and n. on Ord: 

78 f. éyo is slightly emphasised by 
pév (see on 11), which goes closely with 
it, and does not here answer to the follow- 
ing 8é. —diripa, baie aay aria oa 
O. C. 584 60’ ovdevds more’. —ro 8 | .. 
see on 67 76 yap | ...mpdocew. 2 at 
with art. is strictly an acc. of respect (‘as 
for the acting..., I am incapable of it’), 
but is practically equiv. to the simple inf., 
dunxavos Spay: see n. on O. C. 47 008° 
éuol...rovéaviordvat... | ...€oTl Odpaos. 

80 f. 1dd’ av mpodxoro, ‘thou canst 
make these excuses’ (sc. ef BovAo1o): Aesch. 
Ag. 1394 xalpor’ dy, ei xalpor’s éyw 8 
érevxouat. For mpoéxerba as = rpogaci- 
geoOa cp. Thuc. 1. 140 orep udduora mpob- 
Xovrat. So mpboxnua=mpipasts (27. 525). 
—8n, ‘now,’ as the next thing to be done: 
cp. 173.—Tddov Xxecrove’, prop. to raise 
a mound on the spot w here the remains 
of the dead had been burned: Z7. 7. 336 
TUpBov 5’ dul ruphy tva xevouev. So LI. 
24. 799 of exeav,—after placing the 
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bones in an urn (Adpvaé), and depositing 
this in a grave (kdzeros). She speaks as. 
if she hoped to give him regular sepulture. 
This is ultimately done by Creon’s com- 
mand (1203 TUpuBov...xwoavres), though 
the rites which Antigone herself is able to 
perform are only symbolical (2 55: 429). 
82f. Join olpot tadalyys, ‘alas for 
thee, unhappy one’: O. C. 1399 oluo. Ke- 
NevOou THs T eEuTs “Bvempagias, | olwo. 3° 
éralpwv : but the zom. when the ref. is to. 
the speaker, as Z/. 1143 olor Tahavva. 
THS Euns wadae Tpopns. —pAl * pov “TpoTdp- 
Be (or, as some write it, 47 é4od) is clearly 
right. If we read yu pov mpordpBe, them 
the emphasis is solely on the verbal notion. 
‘I fear for thee.—‘ Fear not so: make 
thine own fate prosperous.’ But the stress. 
on Tov oéyv renders it certain that the poet 
intended a corresponding stress on the 
preceding pronoun: ‘Fear not for me— 
make thine own fate prosperous.’ And 
7H" pov is no more objectionable than a7 
yo in £/. 472. ‘mpordpBe, as Zr. 8g 
(with gen. warpés). Distinguish mpodeloas,. 
‘afraid beforehand,’ O. 7. go (n.).—é§ép- 
®ov here =‘straighten out,’ z.e. guide in a 
straight or prosperous course:, cp. 167 
wp0ov mow, 675 dpOovpévuw. Elsewhere 
éfop0dw is usu. ‘to correct, amend’ (Plat. 
Jim. goD); more rarely, like avopOba 
(O. 7. 51), ‘to set upright’ (7d mecdv, 


ee 
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be guilty of dishonouring laws which the gods have stablished in 


honour. 


Is. I do them no dishonour; but to defy the State,—I have 


no strength for that. 


AN. Such be thy plea:—lI, then, will go to heap the earth 


above the brother whom I love. 


Is. Alas, unhappy one! How I fear for thee! 


AN. 


Fear not for me: guide thine own fate aright. 


Is. At least, then, disclose this plan to none, but hide it 


closely,—and so, too, will I. 


AN. Oh, denounce it! Thou wilt be far more hateful for thy 
silence, if thou proclaim not these things to all. 
Is. Thou hast a hot heart for chilling deeds. 


AN. 


-Ellendt, and others; see on O. 7. 931. 





I know that I please where I am most: bound to please. 


86 Todor] “GdAXovy Porson, and 





Plat. Legg. 862c). In the figurative uses 
of 6p0és and its derivatives the context 
must always guide our choice between the 
notion of ‘upright’ and that of ‘straight.’ 

84 f. GAN odv...ye. In this combi- 
nation dAAd is like our ‘well’; odv = ‘at 


any rate’ (z.e. if you must do it); and ye. 


emphasises the word which it follows. 
Cp. £/. 233 add’ ovv evtvoia vy avda, 
‘well, at any rate (ze. though you will 
not listen to me) it is with good-will that 
I speak.’ Ph. 1305.—Kpupy S€: here 
5€= ddd: Thuc. 4. 86 ovk él Kax@, én’ 
édevOepwoer 5é.—ovv 8’, adv., sc. Kevow: 
cp. Az. 1288 665° Hv 6 rpdcow Taira, adv 
5 éyw rapwv.—aitws (adv. of avrds, see 
on O. Z. 931), in just that way—‘ like- 
wise’: 77. 1040 WO’ adrws ws uw’ wrece. 
S6f. Katavda, sc. 7d epyov, ‘denounce 
it.’ The word occurs only here, the pres. 
used in this sense being xararyopedw 
(Thuc. 4. 68 karayopever tis Evverdws Tots 
érépos TO émiBovevua): aor. KaTelrov.— 
moAXév: this Ionic form occurs also 77. 
1196 modddv 8 dpoe’ éxreusvO’ omod | 
dypiov €\aov, though in no other places 
of tragedy. And Soph. also used the 
epic form vovAvrous in a trimeter, fr. 286 
voe. mpos avdpi, cGua movdvrous brws | 
mwérpa, k.T.X. Porson on Eur. Hec. 618 
wished to read in our verse either m)etov 
(which is inadmissible, as Nauck observes, 
Eur. Stud. 2.27), or waddov, which some 
edd. receive. But modXov is manifestly 
better than “addov.—otyao” is explained 
by édv...rd8e, while the thought is 
strengthened by mwaot: she is to tell the 


news Zo ad/. 

88 Oepyrv érl uxpotor «.7.A.: ‘thou 
hast a hot heart for chilling deeds’; 7.e. in 
thy rash enthusiasm thou art undertaking 
deeds which might well chill thy soul 
with a presage of death. éa( with dat. 
here = ‘with a view to* (Xen. Az. 3. 5. 
18 émi rovros éOvcavTo): not ‘in,’ like 
én’ épyos maou O. C. 1268 (n.). Cp. 157. 
Oeppriv has’ suggested ywvyxpd,- and the 
thought of the dead has helped (cp. O. C. 
621 véxus yuxpds). In Aesch. P. V. 693 
deiuara are said duddxce. KévTpw Pure 
Wuxdy (to chill,—where Meineke’s Ynxew, 
‘to wear,’ is improbable). Cp. Ar. Ach. 
IIQI orvyepa Trade kpvepa wadea: Eur. 
fr. 908 kpvepa Ade | Oavdrou reupbetca 
TedevTH. For the verbal contrast, Schiitz 
cp. Ad Herenn. 4. 15. 21 in re frigidis- 
sima cales, in ferventissima friges, and 
Hor, 4. P. 465 ardentem frigidus Aetnam 
Insiluit. He thinks that Ismene (hurt 
by vv. 86 f.) implies, ‘and a cold heart 
for thy living sister,’ to which Ant. 
rejoins by v. 89. But GOepuyjy is not 
‘affectionate,’ and Ant. seems to mean 
simply, ‘love and piety banish fear.’— 
Some understand, ‘ with a view to joyless 
things’ (cp. on 650): but this’ would be 
weak. 

89 £. adetvy, an aor. inf. used in 
Zl. 3. 173, as also by Solon (fr. 7 &pypacw 
év peyddos maow adeivy xyaderdév), Her., 
and Pind. This is the only place in 
classical Attic where any part of the aor. 
éadov occurs. 


26 ZOUPOKNEOYS 

Id. € Kat Suvncet y: GAN dpuny adver Epas. 

AN. ouKour, OTav m7) pe) abéva, TET OU OPAL. 

, apxnv dé Onpav ov 7 peTEL TapnX ave. 

AN. et ravta heEeus, €yOapet pev es €LOU, 
€xOpa dé TO Oavovre T poo Ketel diky. 
ahd’ €a pe Kal THY e€ €pov SvoBovhiav 
tale to Sewov TovtTo: TEelTomar yap ov 
TOT OUTOV OVOEV WOTE ra) ov Kahas favetv. 

113 aN €i Soxet ool, oTEiXe” Trouto © to, ort 


avous pev epyxel, Tois dirous 8 opOas aes 


so Nauck, Wecklein: see comment. 


it. 93 éxOapet] exOpavm L, with 


91 In L the first h. omitted uy: S added 
yp- €x9apy from a later hand in marg. 





90 ed Kal Buvyce y’, yes, if (besides 
having the wish to please them) you shall 
also have the power. kal goes closely 
with 8uvyoe: cp. O. 7. 283 el kai Tpir’ 
éoti. Such cases must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from those in which et kat 
form a single expression; see O. TZ. 
p. 296. 

91 Since ovkody (‘well, then’) pre- 
cedes, 81 is best taken as giving eee 
to 6Tav,—‘so soon as.’—areravoopat, ‘ 
will cease forthwith’: so Tr. 587. Co. 
the perf., Ph. 1279 ef 5€ wh Te pds Karpov 
Adywv | kup, wémavuar, ‘I have done.’ 

92 dpxyy, adv., ‘to begin with,’ ‘ 
all,’—in zegative sentences; often placed, 
as here, before the negative word; £7. 
439 apy 5 av...ovx av...éméategpe: Ph. 
1239 apxmy Kdvew av 00d’ amak EBoudbunv: 
Her. 3. 39 pn xapretcOar paddov azo- 
didovs Ta EXaBe 7 apy7nv undé AaBwv. In 
affirmative sentences the art. is usu. 
added: Andoc. or. 3. § 20 é&fv ‘yap 
ai’rots kal thy apxnv édcw ’Opxomevious 

avrovéuous See dyew: so Isocr. or. 15 
§ 272. ch porsu é 

93 & Bapet, "pass. sO, from liquid 
stems, 230 adyuved : O; 7.27% pOepeta Ba : 
Al. 1155 mnuavotmevos. The ‘midd.’ fut. 
in ¢ affords numerous examples, as below, 
210, 637, 726: see n. on COL 672 and 
O. C. 1185.—€§ éuot, ‘on my a (cp. 
95), rather than simply ‘ by me ’ (cp. 63). 

94 éxOpd...r@ Oavovrs rpockelore Slky, 
‘thou wilt be subject to the lasting enmity 
of the dead.’ The word mpooelore means 
literally, ‘welt be attached to...,’ t.é., seer 
be brou, ht into a lasting relation with’ ; 
and ex’ pa detinies the nature of that rela 


7 


/ 


tion. The sense is thus virtually the same 
as if we had, 6 Odavew éxOpds cou mpockel- 
cera, ‘the enmity of the dead will cleave 
to thee.” The convertible use of mpoo- 
xetoOae is illustrated by 1243 dvdpl mpédo- 
KecTat Kaxév, as compared with £7. 1040 
@ od mpdcxeoa kak, and 2b. 240 ef Tw 
mpbcxema xpnoTm. Here, mpockelce 
expresses merely the establishment of the 
permanent relation between the two per- 
sons. It does not mean, ‘you will be 
brought, as his foe, zzto dependence on 
him’ (z.¢. under the power of his curse); 
asin Eur. 7vo. 185 T@ mpdcxeruar Sovdrda 
TAduwv ; ‘to whom have I been assigned 
as a slave?’ (z.e. by the casting of lots :— 
the answer is, éyyls mov xeloat KAhpov). 
Nor, again, ‘you will press upon the dead 
as his foe,’ z.e. be hostile and grievous to 
him: for, as d(ky shows, the punishment 
is to be hers, not his. The idea might 
have been expressed in a converse form 
by Tov Oavévra éxOpdv mpocOjcer (cf. Xen. 
Cyr. 2s:45. 12): 

Lehrs proposed Aixy, z.e. ‘you will fall 
under the chastisement of justice.’ Don- 
aldson, following Emper, reads éx6pé... 
dikn, as ture inimicorum apud mortuum 
erts: i.e. on the part of the dead you will 
be deemed to have only the rights of a 
foe. This is impossible. The ordinary 
reading is sound. 

95 ff. a, one syll. by synizesis, as O. 7. 
1451 (n.).—tTHv €& énod Suc B., the folly 
proceeding from me, the folly on my 


part, for which I bear the sole blame? 


Ei. 619 arr’ H yap éx cod duo uévera kal 
Ta oa| &py’ eLavaryKa ser pe, ‘it is the 
enmity on thy part,’ etc. Zr. 6314 my 


I 


Qhtza fi a $ ‘ fa atk i >< cee . 
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Is. Aye, if thou canst; but thou wouldst what thou canst 


not 


AN. Why, then, when my strength fails, I shall have done. 

Is. A hopeless quest should not be made at all. 

AN. If thus thou speakest, thou wilt have hatred from me, 
and wilt justly be subject to the lasting hatred of the dead. 
But leave me, and the folly that is mine alone, to suffer this 


dread thing; 
ignoble death. 


for I shall not suffer aught so dreadful as an 


Is. Go, then, if thou must; and of this be sure,—that, 
though thine errand is foolish, to thy dear ones thou art truly 


dear. 


[Exit ANTIGONE on the spectators left. 


ISMENE 


retires into the palace by one of the two side-doors. 


94 éxOpa] éx6pa Emper, Donaldson. 
Dindorf: xérw L. Dindorf. 


mpos Sixns éoee Herwerden (Stud. crit. p. 9). 


éxOpa Kvitala.—dixn] Alky Lehrs: kdoe 


96 ov] 


ovv Elms. on Eur. AZed. 804, M. Seyffert, Dindorf. 





mpw éyous av Tov b0ov Tov = Enod, | mplv 
elddvac TaKetOev el ToPovmea. Cp. O.C. 
453 n.-—T0 Sewwov rovTo, ironical: cp. Z/. 
376 (Electra in answer to her sister’s 
warnings) pép’ elwé 51) 7d dew dv.—reloro- 
pat ydp.ov: for the position of the nega- 
tive (which belongs to the verb, not to 
Tooovrov), cp. 223, O. C. 125 mpocéBa yap 
ovx av. We still write ov here, not od, 
because the sentence runs on without 
pause: but 255 TuuBrjpys meév ot, Az. 545 
TapByce yap ov, since in each case a com- 
ma can follow the negative,—pj ov, not 
un, because the principal verb melcoua 
is negatived: O. 7. 283 n. She means, 
‘even if I have to die, at least I shall not 
suffer the worst of evils; which is not 
death, but an ignoble death.’ Cp. frag. 
adesp. 61 ov katOaveiy yap Sewdy, adr’ 
alcxpds Oavew. 

99 tots Pidors 8 pds fry, ‘ but 
truly dear to thy friends ’—z.e. both to the 
dead brother and to the living sister. The 
words are especially a parting assurance 
YorO.) that Zsazene’s love is undiminished. 

p9Gs=ddnOGs, as Diphilus frag. incert. 
20 Tov 6p0&s evyev®. Others make gidn 
active,—‘a true friend to thy friends’ (z.e. 
to Polyneices): which is certainly the 
fittest sense in Eur. 7. 7. 609 ws am’ evye- 
voids twos | piins mépuxas, Tots pidas 7’ 
ép0us ptdos (Orestes, when he devotes 
his life to save his friend’s). But here 
the other view is decidedly preferable. 
_-~100—161 Parodos, For the metres 


see Metrical Analysis. The framework 
is as follows. (1) 1st strophe, 100 axtis to 
109 xakw@=Ist antistrophe, 117 oTas to 
133 draddéa. (2) 2d strophe, 134 avtt- 
Tuma to 140 dektdce.pos= 22d antistrophe, 
148 a\d\d yap to 154 apxyo. Each strophe 
and each antistrophe is followed by 
an anapaestic system (cvornua) of seven 
verses, recited by the Coryphaeus alone, in 
the pauses of the choral dance. The fourth 
and last of these systems, following the 
second antistrophe, announces the ap- 
proach of Creon. 

The 47ax is the only play of Sophocles 
which has a Parodos beginning, in the older 
style, with a regular anapaestic march. 
But something of the same character is 
given to this ode by the regularity of 
the anapaestic systems. In the Parodos 
of the O. C., on the other hand, though 
anapaests similarly divide each strophe 
from each antistrophe, the systems are 
of unequal lengths, and the general cha- 
racter is wholly different, being rather 
that of a koupds: see n. on O. C. 117. 

The fifteen Theban elders who form 
the Chorus have been summoned to the 
palace by Creon,—they know not, as 
yet, for what purpose (158). They greet 
the newly-risen sun, and exult in the 
flight of the Argives. 

The ode vividly portrays the enormous 
sin of Polyneices against his country, and 
the appalling nature of the peril which 
Thebes has just escaped. We already 


28 LOPOKAEOY2 
XOPOS. 
orp.a. aktis aediov, TO Kah\toTov éemtaTUAw avev 100 


to 


uo 


epavOyns mor, 


rs 


5 TOV NevKaC TTL “Apyobev * 


o> 


100 deXiloo L. 


106 apyidey | pra Bava MSS. 


O7nBa tav mpotépwv dos, 
@ XpuvcEas 
apepas Bdédhapor, Avpkatwy umép pec par pohovaa, 


exBavra pata Tavoayia 106 


puyada 7 p60 Popov ogurep@ KwynoTaca yadwe@ 


The first hand wrote dedlov, which is also in the lemma of the scho- 
lium. An early hand then changed v into vo. 
70). 1O2 ray rporépwv L: rév mpdrepov A, Brunck, Blaydes. 

A syllable is wanting (cp. 123). 


Hence Bothe, deAloco k4ANCTov (omitting 
104 Bdepapis Nauck. 
For 'Apyé0ev, Erfurdt 





know Antigone’s motive. This is a 
dramatic prelude to the announcement 
of Creon’s. 

100 f£. dedlov, Dor. for the epic 
jedrltov, with a as usu. (808, O. C. 1245), 
though it is sometimes used with a, as 
Tr. 835, Eur. Med. 1252.—16 kddArorrov 

..paos. Two constructions are possible ; 
I prefer the first. (1) On8e pave 7d Kar- 
AuoTov Pdos, the art. going with the super- 
lative, which it emphasises,—‘ the very 
fairest,’ —a common use, as Plat. Lipp. 
289 B ovx 7 KadXlorn mapGevos alox pa 
paveirar; Od. 17. 415 ov mév por doxéers 
0 Kdkirros "Axaav. (2) 7d OnBa paver 
kaddorov dos, the art. going with aver. 
This seems awkward. When a voc. is 
followed by a noun or partic. with art., 
this is normally in direct agreement with 
the voc., as @ dvdpes...oi mapévres (Plat. 
Prot. 337 C), as if here we had 7 gaveica. 
The Schol., who prefers this constr., 
shirks the difficulty s paraphrase, @ 
THS axTivos To mAlov PHs, 7d paver 
kK.T.A.— €rratido ; eithet of O78n in 
Od. 11. 263, Hes. Of. 161, as éxardumvhot 
in //. 9g. 383 of O7Bac Alyowrias. —Taev 
tmpotépwy: cp. 1212 f.: Thuc. I. 10 
oTpatelay ... weylorny ... rGv ™pd auras. 
Tacitus Hist. 1. 50 solus omnium ante se 
principum. Milton P. L. 4. 322 Adam, 
the goodliest man of men since born, His 
sons, the fatrest of her daughters Eve. 
Goethe Hermann und Dorothea 5. 101 
Von thren Schwestern die beste. 

108 f. édvOns with an echo of gave 
(raphxnos): cp. O. C. 794 0Tbua | ...076- 
pwow.—xpvoéas, with as O. 7: 157, 188. 
So Pind. Pyth. 4. 4 &0a moré xpicéwv 
Avés alnrav mdpedpos. The ¥ was admitted 
by the lyrists, and from them borrowed 
by the dramatists, though only in lyrics, 


and even there only occasionally. Homer 
never shortens the v: for, as xpucéw ava 
oxynmtpw (//. I. 15) shows, the Homeric 
Xpucéns (etc.) must be treated as disyll. 
by synizesis. —Prédapov = Supa: Eur. Ph. 
543 vuxrds 7 aperyyes Brépapov (the 
moon). Cp. Job ili. 9 (Revised Version), 
ane let it behold the eyelids of the 
morning.’—Atpkatoy. The Dirce was on 
the w. of Thebes, the Ismenus on the 
E.: between them flowed the less famous 
Strophia: Callim. Hymn Del. 76 Aipxn 
TE =rpopin Te pedapyynprdos xovea | “Io- 
unvod xépa marpés (alluding to their com- 
mon source s. of the town). Though 
the Ismenus, as the eastern stream, would 
have been more appropriately named 
here, the Dirce is preferred, as the repre- 
sentative river of Thebes: so Pindar, ‘the 
Dircaean swan,’ expresses ‘at Thebes 
and at Sparta’ by peé@pocl re Alpxas... 
kal map’ Kupwre (/sthm. 1. 29). Cp. 844. 

106 Tov AciKaomv...dara, in a col- 
lective sense: so 6 IIépons, the Persian 
army, Her. 8. 108, etc. Cp. Aesch. 
Theb. go 6 AebKaoms ews (Dind. AevKo- 
mpewns) : Eur. Phoen. 1099. \evKaomw 
eloopwuev “Apyelwv otpardv. “The round 
shield, painted white, which the Argive 
soldier carried on his left arm, is the 
Aevkis xLdvos wrépvé of 114. The choice 
of white as the Argive colour may have 
been prompted by a popular association 
of “Apyos with apyés. 

The words rdv evKaorw *Apydbider 
answer metrically to 123 wevxdev’ "Hoa- 
arov édeiv. Instead of Apyéde (—-~-) we 
therefore require -~~-. The short final 


of \evkacrw is legitimate, the metre being . 


Glyconic (see Metr. Analysis). In the 
antistrophic verse, the H of “Hpatorov is 
‘irrational,’ z.¢. is a long syllable doing 


ANTITONH 29 


CHORUS. 


Beam of the sun, fairest light that ever dawned on Thebe 
of the seven gates, thou hast shone forth at last, eye of golden 
day, arisen above Dirce’s streams! The warrior of the white 
shield, who came from Argos in his panoply, hath been stirred 

by thee to headlong flight, in swifter career ; 
conject. am ’Apyddev: Ahrens, ’Ami60ev: Boeckh, "Apyétov: Wolff, ’Apyoyerf: 
Blaydes, ’ApyoXidos or ’Apyodcxév: Wecklein, yds IléXomos: Mekler, "Ivaxddev: 
Hermann, ‘Apyddev éx dra Bavra: Feussner and Schiitz, ’Apyddev éxBdvra para. 
108 déurépur L (with éf7 written above): d&urépw r, and Schol. Blaydes conject. 








duty fora short: and Nauck is incorrect omXig, modal dat. odyn (for accent, 
in saying that the metre ‘requires’ (though cp. Chandler § 72)=‘ what one carries,’ 
it admits) a choriambus beginning with a and so, generally, ‘equipment’ (Aesch 
consonant. The simplest remedy is to Cho. 560 févw yap elkws, mavTehp od- 
read "Apyé0ev éx|Bdvra dara, and to ynv éxwv), or, specially, dody-armour: 
suppose that, after the loss of ék, Bdvra Aesch. fers. 240 eyxn orTadaia kai 
and ra were accidentally transposed. qepdomides cayar (opp. to the “ght 
Cp. O. C. 1088 where cdéver ’rwxelw is equipment of the rofdrys). — dvydda 
certainly the right order, but the Mss. tp., proleptic, with kwryoaca, ‘having 
reverse it. (See also above on v. 29.) stirred to flight,’ etc. cp. O. C. 1292 
Dindorf reads ék @&ra Bdvra, assuming éfeAjrAauar gvyds. Pe ‘run- 
tmesis: but tmesis of ék in Soph. occurs ning forward,’ t.e. ‘in headlong haste’: 
elsewhere only before pév (77. 1053) or Aesch. Zh, 211 éml daiudvwv mpddpomos 
5é, and there was no motive here for in- 7A0ov dpjxata Bpérn. In prose, always 
terposing @@7a. Hermann reads ’Apyé- of precursors (as heralds, or an advanced 
Oev & as=é&’Apyddev: but elsewhere ék guard). —dfurépw...xadwo, ‘in swifter 
comes before, not after, such forms (€€ career,’ dat. of manner with g¢vydéa 
Alotundev, Ll. 8. 304: && adder, cE od-  mpddpomov. Cp. O. C. 1067 {where the 
pavddev, etc.). If Apyéev is not genuine, Attic horsemen are described rushing in 
then it was probably a gloss on some pursuit of the Thebans), ras yap 4- 
other form in -6ev, Had yas IléNowos orpdmrer xadivéds, ‘the steel of every 
(or Aavaot) been in the text, a scholiast bridle flashes,’—as they gallop on with 
would have been more apt to paraphrase slack reins. So here, the xadwds, which 
with dm’ or é “Apyous. This is against glitters as the horse rushes along, is 
such conjectures as ’Apyéiov, ’Apyoyev7, poetically identified with the career it- 
’Apyondr, “Ivaxldav, “Ivdxiov, as is also _ self, and thus is fitly joined with dévzepos. 
the fact that Bdvra suggests a mention of |The phrase seems. happy in this con- 
‘the place whence.’ ’Amid@ev (Ahrens) text. The Argives began their retreat 
would mean ‘from “Azuos,’ but we re- in the darkness (16): when the sun 
quire ‘from ’Amla’ sc. (yj, the Pelopon- rises, the flashing steel of their bridles 
nesus, O. C. 1303 n.), ze. ’Amidev: cp _ shows them. in headlong flight.—d€vrépw 
’Oduprladev. I had thought of ’Ivaxé- does not mean (1) ‘in flight swifter than 
Qev, which Mekler, too, has lately sug- their former approach’; nor (2) that the 
gested, though he has not supported it by __ reins are shaken ever faster on the horses’ 
argument. The points inits favour are: necks. dfurépw (L) was a mere blunder: 
a) the order ¢@ra Bdvta can be kept: it could only mean ‘piercing’ (the horse’s 
i after ‘Dircé’s streams’ in v. 105 a re- mouth), not, ‘giving a sharp sound,’ when 
' ference to the Argive river would be ap- the reins are shaken.—Cp. Aesch. 7%. 
propriate: (c) dpyé@e might have come 122 (describing the Argive besiegers) did- 
in either as a gloss, or a corruption of the derou dé roe yeviv immdy | kwvpovra (mu- 
letters axé0ev, if w had dropped out after vdpovrac L. Dind.) pévov xadwol. Jb. 152 
- hevkaorw. But I hesitate to displace déroBov adpudrwv dug mbdw Krd¥w. Our 
’Apyéev, esp. when a direct mention of passage suggests horsemen rather than 
Argos here so naturally corresponds with drivers of war-chariots: perh. the poet 
the direct mention of Thebes in v. ror. imagined both, as in O. C. 1062 madouww 

107 ff. tavoayla (only here)=rav- 7 prupapudras | pedyovres dulddacs. 


ist 
strophe. 


30 ZTOPOKAEOYS 
ovor.a. “ds ef? nuetéepa ya “ToduveiKous 110 


apleis verxéwy €€ apdidywr 
ofa, khalov | 

aieTos eis yay OS UTEpEeTTA, 
MevKns XLOv08 | TTEPUYL oTEyavos, 
ToAN@V Be OTAwY 

Eiv 0 immokdpos KopvOecowy | a 


ae 
ny 


dvr. a’. OTAS O VIrep peddbpar, 
2 A\Oyyais EmTamvAov oTOpa, 


dgurovy or dfuTouw: Nauck, dguKpOTW. 110 ff. L. has dv éf juerépa (the first hand 
wrote nuepa, but added ré above) ya toduveixna | aplelo VELKEWY €& dupirdyuw | dé€a 


ITS. 


povwcarow apply aver KUKN@ 


KrXaCwr alerdoo elo yar | wo (sic) brepémrra. 
Scaliger conject. os. 
Doric forms. 

Gods 5’: J F. Martin, apoev" Keivos 3: 


110f. The mss. have dv...I[Lodvvel- 
kyns. If this were sound, it would be 
necessary to suppose that after augirdywv 
a dipodia has been lost, such as Nauck 
supplies by <7yayev' éxOpds 5 > dféa 
k\dfwy. For (1) a verb is wanted to 
govern 6v, and (2) the description of the 
eagle, beginning with dféa «Ad fwy, clearly 
refers to the Argive host, not to Polyneices 
only. But if, with Scaliger, we read 6s... 
TIoAvvelkovs, no such loss need be as- 
sumed. The correspondence between 
anapaestic systems is not always strict, 
and the monometer d&€a xAdfwy could 
stand here, though the anti-system has a 
dimeter in the same place (129). The 
MS. reading dv... IloAvvelkns probably 
arose from a misunderstanding of the 
scholium:—évtiwa ortparov ’Apyelwv, €& 
dugirdywv veikéwy apbels, Hyayev oO 
IloAuveixns, olov audiroyla xpnodpevos 
mpds Tov ddedpdvy dia Bpaxéwv de 
elev av7Td, ws yvwpiuov ovaons THs UTo- 
Gésews. The Schol. wrote dp@els, to 
agree with IloAuvelxys, and not apdévTa, 
to agree with orpardév, because it suited 
the form of his paraphrase, ofov duduiroyla 
xpnoduevos mpds Tov adedpiv. By da 
Bpaxéwy dé elev av’ré, the Schol. meant 
not merely the indefiniteness of vexéwy é& 
dudiréywv, but also the compactness of 
IloAvvelkous | dpOels éx vexéwy for dvTwa 
otparivy qyayey 6 Ilodvvelkns. But a 
transcriber, noticing that the Schol. joined 
ap0els with IloAvveixns, might easily infer 
that dv... IoAvvelxns ought to stand in the 
text, and might take dia Bpaxyéwy as 


All Mss. have accus. 6v and nom. Ilo\uvelxns. 
..oAvvelkovs.—Dindorf gives yn, yiv, bwepémrn instead of the 

112 Before dféa kddfwr, Erfurdt conjecturally supplies émépevce* 

Pallis, 7Xa0’ 


6 6’: naire nyayev’ éxOpds 3’, 





meaning that the verb oa could be 
understood.—L has the Doric yg, and 
presently yav, Umepémra, which I keep: 
see Appendix. 

TIoAvuvelkous...vexéwv, playing on the 
name, like Aesch. (7%. 577, 658, 829): 
as elsewhere on that of Ajax (Az. 432 
aldfew), and of Odysseus (fr. 877, modAol 
yap wdvcavTo Sucpeveis éuol, have been 
bitter).—dp@els, ‘having set forth’: so 
Her. 1. 165 depOévres éx T&v Oivovacéwv 
érdeov: 9. 52 (of a land-force) depOévres 
...amahdgoovTo. Attic prose similarly 
uses the act. dfas, either absolutely, or 
with dat. oP vavol, T@ oTpary), or, 
more rarely, with acc. (ras vais Thuc. 
I. 52). Here the choice of the word 
suits the image of an eagle soaring.— 
vex. € dudtdoywv, lit. in consequence 
of contentious quarrels, z.e. his claims to 
the Theban throne, against his brother 
Eteocles. Eur. Jed. 636 dudiddyous 
épyas (contentious moods) dakdépecrd Te 
velkn: Ph. 500 dpplrexros...épts. The 
prep. as O. C. 620 ék opxpot Adyou. 

112 f. ofa KkAdfov: Homeric, //. 17. 
88 (of Hector) dféa xexAnyws: LZ. 16. 429 
peyadha KAdgovre (of vultures fighting): 
so Aesch. Ag. 48 (the Atreidae) wéyay éx 
Oupod Kddfovres “Apn.—alerds els yav ds 
tarepérra seems clearly right. If &s is 
omitted, we have a metaphor instead of 
a simile, with harsh effect. If we read 
alerds, ws, and omit eis, yay wrepérra 
could mean only, ‘flew over the land,’ 
not, ‘flew over the border into the land.’ 
Further, it is better that the flow 


ca 
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who set forth against our land by reason of the vexed claims of tst ana- 
Polyneices; and, like shrill-screaming eagle, he flew over into bessie 
our land, in snow-white pinion sheathed, with an arméd throng, ” 

and with plumage of helms. 


He paused above our dwellings; he ravened around our tst anti- 
sevenfold portals with spears athirst for blood ; ‘trophe. 


113 els yay ws] ws is omitted by Hermann: els by Blaydes, 
who places ws before yav. 117 oras| mras K. L. Struv e, Nauck (referring to 
Lobeck PAryn. p. 255).—oviatcw MSS.: Schol. rats rav povwv épwoats OyxXats, ~ 
whence Bothe and Boeckh restored govwoatow. In sucha MS. as L, where gové | acou 
is thus divided between two verses, the corruption would have been easy. 119 doy- 
xas] xnAats Blaydes.—éaramvdov] érrar’Aw Semitelos.—ordpua] modo’ Nauck. 


or Wyarye’ Ketvos 6’. 





of these descriptive verses should not 
be broken by a paroemiac before v. 
116. No argument either way can be 
founded on v. 130 (where see n.), since, 
even if it were a paroemiac, that would 
not require a paroemiac here.—vtepérra. 
The act. strong aor. érrny (as if from 
imrnm) occurs simple only in the Satva- 
chomyomachia (210, if sound) and the 
Anthol.: compounded, only in the tragic 
lyrics and in late prose. Cp. 1307: 

114 ff. devs Xtovos wr., ‘a wing 
white as snow’ (the white shield, see on 
106); genitive of quality (or material), 
equiv. to an epithet: cp. O. 7. 533 ToAuns 
mpoowmov (a bold front): £7. 19 doTpwy ev- 
gpévy (starry night): Eur. PA. 1491 oroXl- 
da...Tpupas (a luxurious robe): 26. 1526 yd- 
AaxTos...uacrots (milky breasts).—oreya- 
vés, pass. here, ‘covered’; butact.in Aesch. 
Ag. 358 oreyavov dixrvov: cp. Xen. Cyr. 
Pe Ke 33 al domldes...oTeyafovet TA TWpaTa. 
—bmhov...kopideror. The image of the 
eagle with white wings, which suited the 
Argive descent on Thebes, here passes 
into direct description of an invader who 
comes with many é7\a and xdédpvGes,—the 
shield, spear, and helmet of heavy-armed 
troops. For the dat. in -esou cp. 976 
xelpeco.. tamokdpots, ‘with horse-hair 
crest’ (Z/. 13. 132 i. xdpuOes). For dv 
denoting what one wears or carries, cp. 
O. ZT. 207, O. C. 1258, Az. 30 wduvra 
media Elv veoppdytw Elder. There is no 
real difference here between perd and 
fvv: Donaldson refines too much in sug- 
gesting that werd means merely ‘by their 
sides,’ while vv ‘ denotes a closer union’ 
(z.e. ‘ on their heads’). 

117 ff. In ords 8 drip peddbpwv 
there is a momentary return to the image 
of the flying eagle,—‘ having stayed his 


flight above my dwellings, —before 
swooping. The words do not mean that 
the Argive army was posted on hillsaround 
Thebes: the only hills available were 
to the N. of the town. The ‘Iopujnos 
Nogos (Paus. g. ro. 2), on which Donald- 
son places the Argives, was merely a low 
eminence close to one of the city gates. 
Thebes stood on a low spur of ground 
projecting southward, and overlooking the 
plain. Sophocles has elsewhere described 
the Argive besiegers, with topographical 
correctness, as having ‘set their leaguer 
round the plain of Thebes’ (O. C. 1312 70 
O7nBys mediov dugectraor wav).- Struve’s 
mTTas (a partic. not found elsewhere except 
in composition with a prep.) seems im- 
probable, and also less forcible. 

The words hovdcrarow dpdixavev... 
AdyXats once more merge the image of 
the eagle,—as at v. 115,—in literal de- 
scription of a besieging army, save in 


so far as the figurative dudixavwv sug-~ 


gests a monster opening its jaws. The 
word was perh. suggested by //. 23. 
79 éue ev Kap | dupexave arvyeph 
(hath gaped for me—/é.e. ‘devoured 
me’). These transitions from clear 
imagery to language in which the figure 
is blurred by the thought of the object 
for which it stands, are thoroughly Sopho- 
clean: cp. n. on O. 7. 866.—ovecat- 
ow: the word is not rare in later writers, 
but in classical Greek occurs only 
here and Ph. 1209 govg, povd vos 750. 
Cp. roudw (Az. 582).—éarrdarvdov ordpa, 
prop. the access afforded by seven gates: 
fr. 7o1 OnBas Aéyers or Tas mvdas éwra- 
oTduouvs (seven-mouthed as to its gates). 
Nauck changes oréua to rédop’ to avoid 
hiatus: but cp. O. 7. 1202 Baowdevs Kader 
| éuds, n. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


to 


Loy) 


¥ , > c , 
3 €Ba, mpiv oP apetepwv 120 
Laipdtwv yéeruow mryncOyvat Te Kat oTehavopa TUpyovV 
, 3, € A A > \ (Wee Siac te 
5 meuxaev? “Hdarorov édetv. Totos audit var érabn ,* 
¥ 
6 maTayos Apeos, avtiumddw dvoyxeipwpa SpaKovTos. 


E20 


over. B. Zevs yap peyadns yAOoons KOomTroUs 
uTepex Gaiper, Kai opas Eo Oa 
TOAN@ pepare mpogviog ouevous, 


Xpurov Kavayns * vrepomrlats, 130 
A short syllable is wanting before xai, since the corresponding 
strophic words are Atpratov ¢ Umép (v. 105). For xal, Triclinius gives re kal: Blaydes vw 7 
(suggesting also ope kal, ye or 7: kal, and to Te). Supposing the syllable to be common, 
Wolff writes xai piv: while, keeping the simple kal, Boeckh changes rAnac@qva to 
éumdnoOqvat, and Semitelos to wAnpw0jva. Naber’s “yer (for yévuow) éumdnoOjva 
kal still leaves a syllable wanting. 125 f. avtimddwi— Spdxovre L, with ov written 
above w, and og above «, by an early hand. I read dvtimdd\w—édpdxovros. One of the 
later Mss. (V, 13th or 14th cent.) has dvtvrddw—édpaxovros, but prob. by accident: the 
rest agree with L, some (as A) having the correction, ov—oo, written above.—duoxel- 


122 rAno Ojva Kal MSS. 





120 ff. éBa., emphatic by place: cp. 
46.—mply moQ’, ‘or ever,’ as Tr. 17.-- 
aipdrwy, streams of blood, as Aesch. Ag. 
1293 aludrwv evOvnoluw | droppuey raw 
{with ref. to one person). Soph. has the 
plur. only here: Aesch. and Eur. use it 
several times each, either in this sense, or 
as = ‘deeds of bloodshed’ (once as = ‘slain 
persons,’ aluara ovyyova, Eur, Ph. mp 
—yévuvow might be locative dat., ‘in’ 
but seems rather instrumental, ‘with.’ 
After mAnoOyvar the missing short syl- 
lable is best supplied by te (Triclinius). 
The constr. is, rplv (avrés) Te tANTOHVAL, 
cal “Hgacrov orepdvwyua mipywv édeiv. 
For te irregularly placed, cp. O. 7: 258 
n.—orepdvopa: Eur. ec. gro (of Troy) 
ard d€ crepdvay Kéxapoa | ripywy: cp. 
n. on O. C. 15.—evkdev®’ “Hoaorov, 
the flame of pine-wood torches (Verg. 
Aen. 11. 786 pineus ardor). Cp. 1007, /0. 
2. 426 omrdyxva 8 dp’ dumetpaytes Urel- 
pexov ‘Hoaicroo. 

124 ff. rotos, introducing the reason ; 
O. C. 947 n.—érdOy, lit. ‘was made in- 
tense,’ here suggesting both loud sound 
and keen strife. Cp. J/. 12. 436 émt toa 
paxn Térato mrbdeds TE: 23. 375 Urmowe 
740m Spbuos: Aesch. Pers. 574 Téive dé 
SvoBdixtrov | Bodtw rddawav avddv.— 
matrayos, clatter of arms (a word ex- 
pressive of the sound), as distinguished 
from Soy, a human cry; cp. Her. 7. 211 
ol 5¢ BapBapo dpéovtes pev-yovras Bog Te kal 
marayy éemnioay. Fire Argives began to 


retreat in the night: at dawn, the Thebans 
made a sally in pursuit of them, and 
turned the retreat into a rout. 

dvtiTddw Svoxelpwna SpdKovros, a 
thing hard to vanquish for him who was 
struggling against the (Theban) dragon, 
—i.é. for the Argive eagle. The two 
readings between which the ss. fluc- 
tuate, viz., dvturddw...dpdkovr. and 
dvtiTddov.. SpdKovtos, arose, I feel sure, 
from dvturddw...dpdKovtos (V has dvrt- 
TadW.. dpdKovros). For the gen. after this 
adj., cp. Pind. O. 8. 94 mévos yihpaos 
avrimadov, a spirit that wrestles with old 
age: Eur. Adc. 922 vpuevalwy ydos dyri- 
mados, wails contending with marriage- 
songs. 

The interpretation of the passage turns 
primarily on two points. 

(1) The 8péKev certainly means the 
Thebans,—the omaprol (O.C. 1534)sprung 
from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, 
and thence called dpaxovroyevets (schol. ), 
Ovid’s anguigenae (Met. 3. 531): ep. 1125 
éml omopa Spdxovros. Poetry often re- 
presented a struggle between an eagle and 
a dragon or snake (dpdxwy could mean 
either, the ‘dragon’ being conceived as 
a sort of oo Eyes as //. 12. 201, 
Hor. Od. 4- 4- 

(2) The burs in 1 Bueyet adil must refer 
to difficulty experienced by the vanquished 
Argives, not by the victorious Thebans. 
The word must mean, then, ‘a thing hard 
to overcome, not, ‘a victory won with diffi- 


. 
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but he went hence, or ever his jaws were glutted with our gore, 
or the Fire-god’s pine-fed flame had seized our crown of towers. 
So fierce was the noise of battle raised behind him, a thing too 
hard for him to conquer, as he wrestled with his dragon foe. 


For Zeus utterly abhors the boasts of a proud tongue; and Hoe 


when he beheld them coming on in a great stream, in the haughty ¢..¢em. 
pride of clanging gold, 


pod] Keeping dvrimady—dpdKovre, Blaydes conject. duvaxeipwra: M. Schmidt, dods 
xelpwua. Reading dvtimddov . . Spdxovros, Herwerden conject. ovemeipaya, Gleditsch 
TE orelpaua, 128 cicidav se éodwv r: émdav conject. Nauck. 129 ro\d\w 
pevuare] pevware modd@ Blaydes. —T poovig oj€vous L (the fut. part., cp. Eusth. 1288. 
56): Tpocviccomévous r. 130 xpvooi Kavax7o umepomTiag L (with Umepomras 
written above by an early hand): breporrelas and Yreporrar. Dorville conject. vrepo- 
tmiias: Vauvilliers, vmeporhiais, which is now received by several edd.— Other con- 
jectures are: Emper, xavax7 0 Ureporras (others, kavaxjs with Umepomras or -7s, OF 


umépomra as adv.): 


Donaldson, kavaxn 8 vrepordous: 


Boeckh, Kavaxijs vmrepomrelacs : 





culty.” So dvoxelpwros is ‘hard to subdue’ 
(Her. 7. 9), as dxelpwros is ‘unsubdued’ 
(Thuc. 6. 10), and evxelpwros ‘ easy to sub- 
due’ (Xen. Hellen. 5.3. 4). Cp. duomdda- 
oTos, dvomddamos, SUcmaxos, etc., used with 
poetical irony to express the irresistible. 
In O. 7. 560 Oavdcimoy xelpwua is a deed 
of deadly violence: in Aesch. 7%. 1022 
TuuBoxda xepwuara are works of the 
hand in mound-making. In itself, duc- 
xelpwua might mean ‘a thing achieved 
with difficulty’; but here the irony is 
clearly pointed against the routed Argives: 
the poet does not mean that the Thebans 
won with difficulty. Thus dvcyxelpwua is 
here the opposite of what Aesch. calls 
evmapes xelpwua, a thing easily sub- 
dued : Ag. 1326 dovAns Oavovons, evma- 
pods xepwuaros. The Theban mdrayos 
“Apeos was a thing which the Argives 
could not overcome. 

Those who read A petihg.s Bedaovrs 
explain either (a) ‘a hard-won victory for 
the dragon foe’: but this gives a wrong 
sense to Sua xelpwoma : or (4) join the dat. 
with érd@y: ‘a din was raised by the 
dragon foe (cp. 7/7. 22. 55 "AxiAt Sayac- 
@els), a thing hard (for the Argive) to 
subdue.’ But dvoxeipwua, placed as it 
is, cannot be thus dissociated from the 
dat. dytim. Spdxovr. and mentally re- 
ferred to another dat. which is left to be 
understood. 

Those who read dvturdXov...Spdkovros 
understand (a) a thing on the part of 
the dragon foe which was hard (for the 
Argive) to overcome; 7.¢. ‘an irresistible 
onset of the dragon foe.’ But such a 


J. S. I? 


héeathilu 2s os 

f 
ttuAttiavthy bifph41 
MA 


construction of dvcxelpwua with the gen. 
seems impossible, esp. when there is no 
dat. to help it out. Or (6) ‘a hard-won 
victory of the dragon foe’; which gives 
a wrong sense to dvaxelpwua.—The form 
of the word is in one respect unique. 
Every similar neuter noun compounded 
with duo is from a verb so compounded: 
as dvodpynua, duvonuépnua, dvompdynua, 
dvocéBynua, Svorixnua, Svogdnunua, duc 
xépacua, Svoxphotnua, Svowmrnua. But 
there is no such verb as duoxepdw, ‘to 
subdue with difficulty.’ The noun has 
been boldly coined to express ducxelpwrov 


mpayua, 
127 ff. peyddns: 1350 meyao.... 
Aéyor: Plato Phaed. 95 B un méya déye: 


Verg. Aen. lo. 547 Dixerat tlle aliquid 
magnum.—pebspatt: Aesch. ers. 88 
Meyarw pevwar. pwTwr (so 2b. 412 pedua 
Teporkod orparov). Eur. 2. 7. 1437 wai- 
cat SuwKwv pedud 7 éLopuwv oTparov. The 
transposition pedpart toAA@ is unneces- 
sary. In the same dipodia an anapaest 
must not precede a dactyl, nor a dactyl 
an anapaest; but a spondee can be fol- 
lowed by a dactyl, as O. C. 146 dnro 8. 
ov yap ay wo’ dor plots. 

180 xpvood kavaxijs vrepomAlats, ‘in 
the haughty pride of clanging gold,’ 
UmepotAlars seems a certain correction of 
vreporrias (see cr. n.), and has justly 
won its way with recent edd. The word 
is fitting, since dmepowhia is Prop. ‘over- 
weening confidence in arms’; and Soph. 
has used the epic plur. with the epic j, 
Zl, 1. 205 qs depot Ning, gt: So too Theocr. 
i, 25. 138 cO&vet G | 70 vrepowNy = 
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rare purtet tupt BadBidwr 


em aKpwv non 


viknv oppavtT adaha€ar. 


orp. 8. avriroT 8 em ya TEE TavTahwbeis 


2 muppopos, Os TOTE pawvopere. Evy oppa a5 


3 Baxxevov ETETIVEL a 


4 purrais ex Diotev ave. 


5 elxe oy ada TA [eV 


6 adAa © én addous ree otudedilov pméyas "Apns 


Hartung, Kavaxis vmrepnpavias. 


dvriruTa. 


134 dyrirvra L, which a later hand wished to 
make into avrirvmws (not avriruvmos, as the accent shows). 


L except those which have the conject. of Triclinius, avrituTos. 
Bergk and Wieseler conject. dyturumas (cp. évtumas). 


The later Mss. read with 
Porson restored 
138 cixe 5’ dd\dat 


ra ev dd\Aa Ta 6’ €r’ dAXNog | L. The first hand wrote aA\a—aAda: the first corrector 


added «¢ to each. 


The word yév is represented by u in an erasure, with <above it. 





péyas. In post-Homeric poetry vmép- 
omdos is a freq. epith. of overweening 
strength (7vopén, Bin, 78n, etc.).—Other 
readings are:—(t) xpuco} xavaxn 0 
Umepomrras, ‘and haughty in the clang 
of gold.’ This involves an improbable 
change; the subst. vepdmrns, too, is un- 
suitable here, and cannot be defended by 
Theocr. 22. 58 mpos wavra maXdiyKoros 70 
ureporrns. Wecklein, reading vzrepérras, 
keeps xavax7js in the sense, ‘hoffartig 
auf’: but a genit. after barepdrrns could 
not denote that 2% which one takes 
pride. (2) xpvood xavaxtjs vmepdmrns, 
or -émra, z.¢., ‘Zeus, a despiser of 
the clang of gold.’ (3) xpvaod xavaxijs 
vmrépomra, adv. neut. plur. (as O. 7. 883), 
‘advancing haughtily in a great stream of 
clanging gold.’ But the adv. comes weakly 
at the end, and xpvaob x. is harshly joined 
with 7. pevwart.—Aesch., too, gives pro- 
minence to go/d in picturing the Argive 
chiefs: Capaneus has golden letters on 
his shield (7%. 434), Polyneices has the 
image of a warrior in golden armour, 
with a golden legend (644, 660).—kava- 
xs, of metal, as //. 16. 105 mndAné Bad- 
ouévn kavaxny exe. 

131 ff wadt@ tvpl, i.e. with the 
thunderbolt which Zeus brandishes in his 
hand before hurling it: Ar. dv. 1714 mad- 
wv Kepavvdy, mrepopdpov Ards Bédos.— 
BadBldwy én’ dxpwv, at his topmost 
goal, z.e. at his goal on the top of our 
walls. dxpwyv might mean merely ‘ utter- 
most,’ but is rather associated in the 
poet’s mind with the object meant by 


BadBidwy. In Eur. Ph. 1180 Ca 

is struck by Zeus at the moment that he 
is surmounting the yetoa rexéw, the 
coping of the walls. The BadPides were 
the posts, to which a rope was attached, 
marking the point from which runners in 
the double foot-race (déavAos) set out, and 
to which they returned: hence ‘both 
starting-point and goal.—éppevra: for 
the partic. as subst., without either art. 
or TUs, Cp. El. 697 divair’? dv ovd’ av 
loxvwv puyetv: Plat. Gorg. 498 A KAA. 
eldov. ZQ. ri dé; vodv Exovra. AuTrov ev ov 
kal xalpovra; The name of Capaneus 
could be left unmentioned, since the 
story was so famous. No leader of the 
Argive host, except Polyneices, is named 
in this play. The attack of Capaneus 
was said to have been made at the 
"Hyexrpac mvdae on the s. side of Thebes 
(Aesch. 7%. 423, Paus. 9. g. 8). His 
fall from the scaling-ladder, as the 
lightning struck him, was often repre- 
sented in art.—vikny, cogn, acc. with 
ddahdgat, to raise the cry dAadal for 
victory: Ar. Av. 1763 ddadal, in mamjwr, 
| thveddAa KaNAivikos. 

134 dytirimg, restored by Porson 
(Adv. p. 169) for dyriruma, is certainly 
right. Adjectives in os, compounded 
witha prep., are oft. of three terminations 
in epic poetry, as dudieNioon, aupipvTn, 
av7ién (Od. 13. 378), audtBpdrn (L/. 2. 
389), vmodeély (L/. 9. 73), etc. The dra- 
matists could admit some such forms, esp- 
in lyrics; thus they have 7 évaNa as well 
as 7 évddos, 7 évvuxla as well as 7 évvdxL0s, 
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he smote with brandished fire one who was now hasting to 
shout victory at his goal upon our ramparts. 


Swung down, he fell on the earth with a crash, torch in hand, 
he who so lately, in the frenzy of the mad onset, was raging 


against us with the blasts of his tempestuous hate. 
threats fared not as he hoped; 


But those 
and to other foes the mighty 


War-god dispensed their several dooms, dealing havoc around, 


The scribe had written 7a & dda (his eye running on to Ta 6 dAXos): then, on per- 


ceiving the error, he deleted 6’, but, in the narrow space between ta and adda, could ¥ 
With regard to the last word of the v., Campbell thinks 


not write wév at full length. 


that the first hand wrote dAXovs, and that the corrector made this into dAAoo: but I 
doubt whether the « was ever v.—The only noteworthy variation in the later Mss. is 
that, instead of L’s second dda, V has devd, prob. a grammarian’s conjecture.— For 





As regards the sense, dvrirumos was regu- 
larly used of hard surfaces, which, as it 
were, vepel that which strikes them (for the 
accent avtirvios, not davtirimos, though 
the sense is act., see on O. 7. 460). Arist. 
Probl. 5. 40 ol...€v avtitivTos mwepimaro.. 
Lucian Amor. 13 Thy dvritvrov otTw Kai 
kaprepav To0 NiOov diaw. So, fig., Plat. 
Crat. 420D 7d...dvayKkatov kal avrirvror, 
what is necessary, and what ves7sts us.— 
tavTahwbels, ‘swung,’ that is, sent flying 
through the air from the edge of the wall 
on which he was just setting foot. The 
word expresses the force with which the 
thunderbolt struck him, just as ayririrg 
‘expresses the crash when he struck earth. 
This form of the verb occurs only here. 
Arist. uses both radavrevouat (pass.) and 
TadayTevw (act. intr.) as ‘to sway to and 
fro.’ The Schol., explaining by diacec- 
Gels (2.2. ‘with a rude shock,’ which is 
substantially right) quotes Anacreon 78 
[év] pertaupidAdtw Sddva xAwpa 7’ édalg 
tavranige. (where the subject was perh. 
a god, or the wind). 

135 ff. tmuvpddpos, ‘torch in hand’: 
so of Prometheus (O. C. 55, where see n.) 
and Artemis (O. 7.207). Aesch. 7%. 433 
préyer 6€ Nawras dia xepav wrrdionévn’ | 
Xpucots 5é gwrvel ypdupacw, mphow 
1 6ALv.—Bakxevov: so oft. Eur. as H. F. 
898 Avooa Baxxevoe:: but this is the only 
place where Soph. connects ev frenzy 
with the name of a god whom this same 
Ode invokes (154).—purais...dvépov. 
espaneus, breathing fury and slaughter, 
is hkened to a deadly tempest. For purat, 
“blasts,” cp. 929 and O. C.1248 n. So 
Aesch. 7h. 63 mpl kxaravyioa mvoas | 
“Apews. 





e 


188 ff. lye 8 dda td pév, ‘but 


T a 


those things indeed’ (the threats of Capa- 
neus) ‘ went otherwise’ (than he had ex- 
pected): dAXa 8’ em’ dAXots udyas “Apns 
émevwua,- ‘while to others great Ares 
assigned various dooms,’ etc. The poet 
has described how Zews smote the most 
formidable foe. As to the other Argive 
chiefs, he briefly adds that Aves struck 
them down by various deaths: ze. 
they perished, not by a stroke from 
heaven, but in the course of battle. 
In L’s reading, elxye 8’ dAAat Ta pev 
dAAat ra. 8 érr’ AAAows, one cause of cor- 
ruption has evidently been a confusion 
between alternative modes of expressing 
‘some’ and ‘ other,’ viz. (1) by doubled 
ddXos, (2) by Ta we, ra Oé It is in 
favour of our reading (Erfurdt’s) that it 
helps to account for this, since it supposes 
that rd pév was answered by dAAa 8é. 
Cp. O. C. 1671 od TO pév,*arAXO SE pH: 
Zl. 6. 147 Ta pév 7’ dveuos xauddis xéer, 
adAXa 5é 8 Hrn | TnrAcCObwoa gia. It is 
immaterial that, here, ta pév means, not, 
‘some things,’ but, ‘¢hose things’; since 
the latter is its first sense also where 
we render it by ‘some.’ Further, with 
regard to dAAq, remark that this form of 
adverb is used elsewhere also in ref. to 
the course ordained by gods or fate: 
O. C. 1443 Tabta 8 é&v rw Saluon, | xal 
THSe pivac xarépa: Aesch. P. V. 511 
ov Tatra TavTy poipd mw TedeoPdpos | 
Kpavac mémpwra. For other proposed 
readings, see Appendix.—é€mevwpa: 
Aesch. Zum. 310 \dxn Ta Kar’ dvOpurous 
| ws érwwug ordows aud, apportions.— 
orudedifov (c7igedds, ‘firm,’ crigw, to 
compress), ‘striking heavily’: 7/7. 1. 581 
é& €déwv orupentEat. 


3—2 


2nd strophe. 
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7 de€vowerpos. 


, 
OvoT. pa 


140 


eTTa oxaryot yap ep énta TUAALS 


tax Oevres t Loot Tpos ious €Aurrov 
Znvi TpoTrai@ mayxahKa TEAN, 
myy Tow oTvyepoiw, @ TOT POS €0S 


LNTPOS TE pLLas pure Kal avrow 


145 


SuKparets hoyyxas oTmoave EXETOV 
Kowov Bavatov peépos audw. 


avr. 2. 


emendations, see Appendix. 


aha yap a peyadwvupos nA\Oe Nixa 


140 In L the first o of defidce.poo has been altered 
from x either by the first hand itself or by the first corrector. 


in the right-hand margin, 6 yevvatos* of yap loxupol tra els Thy Sekav cerpay CevryvuvTat 


The latter has written. 





SeEvdcrerpos, ‘right-hand _trace-horse,’ 
here means a vigorous ally, who does 
more than his own share of the work. 
Ares has brought the Theban chariot vic- 
toriously through the crisis of the race 
against its Argive rival. In the four- 
horse chariot-race the four horses were 
harnessed abreast: the two in the middle 
were under the yoke ({vyo), being called 
0 mécos Se&t5s and 6 pécos dpiorepés (schol. 
Ar. Nub. 122): the two outside horses 
drew in traces (cepaio.). The chariot 
went down the right-hand side of the 
course, turned sharply from right to left 
at the distance-post (kaumrrnp, viooa), and 
came back down the left side. Hence, 
at the turning-point, the right-hand trace- 
horse had most work to do; and the best 
horse was put in that place. Cp. £7. 
721 (at the turning-post) deédy 7’ dvels | 
cetpatov immov elpye roy mpockeluevov. 
Xen. Symp. 4. 6 apyarnrarobyra det éyyis 
bev THS oTHANS Kamat, quoting from //. 
23. 336 the precept Tov dekiov tmmov | 
Kévoa duoxrAjcarr’, eléal ré ol hvla xepolv. 
Cp. Aesch. Ag. 842 fevxGels Eromos jv 
éuol cepapdpos (said by Agam. of Odys- 
seus): and cp. zd. 1640.—The old w. 2 
SeEtdxetpos, explained by the schol. ye- 
vaios kal mapadéé.os, is read by Musgrave, 
Hartung, and A. Pallis. Hartung ren- 
ders it ‘der Starke,’—understanding it as 
_ ‘the strong and deft striker.’ Neither 
deEtdxerpos nor deEbxerp seems to occur, 
though dprrepdxerp (left-handed) is found 
in late Greek. 

141 ff. émra Aoxayol. In O. C; 1313 
ff. the list agrees with that of Aesch.,— 


Amphiaraus, Tydeus, Eteoclus, Hippo- 
medon, Capaneus, Parthenopaeus, Poly- 
neices. (Adrastus, who escaped, is not 
counted as one of the seven.) Capaneus, 
though not slain by human hand, is in- 
cluded, since he was vanquished. Am- 
phiaraus, according to the legend which 
Soph. recognises in £7. 837, was swallow- 
ed up by the earth, but seems here to be 
reckoned among those who fell in fight 
(cp. n. on O. C. 1313).—toror pds Yorous, 
instead of saying simply pds érrd,—a 
common idiom: Eur. PA. 750 teous tooor 
tworeuloow dv7iGels: Her. 1. 2 toa mpds 
toa: Q. 48 loo mpds icous: Plat. Lege. 774 
C toa avri iow. 

Znyvi tpotalw, to Zeus who makes a 
Tpory, or rout, of enemies. Eur. £7. 
671 & Zed warppe Kal rpowat’ éxOpor 
éuav. So he is invoked after a vic- 
tory, Her. 867. (In Zr. 303 & Leb 
Tpow ate is usu. taken as=dorpémae, 
‘averting.’) In his relation to war, Zeus 
was worshipped also as ’Ayhrwp (esp. at 
Sparta), “Apevos (at Olympia, etc.), Zrpa- 
Tos, Xpvodwp (in Caria), Zrjovws or ’"Em- 
ardows (the Roman stator, stayer of 
flight). —mayxarka t&n, ‘tributes of 
panoplies,’ as 77. 238 Heracles dedicates 


Bwpods TéXn 7 eykapra Knvaly Aut, 2. e. - 


‘dues of fruits,’—alluding to the réuevos 


of which the produce was given to the 


god (20. 754) Not, (t) ‘complete suits 
of armour’: nor (2) OmwhirTiKa Tdyuara., 
‘troops of warriors,’ as\Eustath. took it 
(p. 686. 16), led perh. by Aesch. Pers. 
47 Sippuud re kal Tplppvma, ré\n.—It was 
the ordinary practice to set up a 7pd- 
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a mighty helper at our need. 


For seven captains at seven gates, matched against seven, 3rd ana- 
left the tribute of their panoplies to Zeus who turns the battle ; senehen 
save those two of cruel fate, who, born of one sire and one ! 
mother, set against each other their twain conquering spears, 
and are sharers in a common death. 


But since Victory of glorious name hath come to us, znd 
anti- 


strophe. 


— 


TOO dpuaros. 
explains both readings. 


Another schol., in the left-hand marg., has deédxepos in its lemma, and 
The later Mss. have de&dcecpos. 


Blaydes conject. de&o-yucos. 





macov (old Att. rpomatov) after a victory, 
on the spot where it had been won, or, 
in the case of a sea-fight, on the nearest 
land (Thuc. 2. 92). Such a trophy ordi- 
narily consisted of shields, helmets, and 
weapons, conspicuously displayed on 
wooden supports, and dedicated, with an 
inscription, toadeity. Cp. Eur. Pz. 1473 
(of the Thebans after the victory) of pév 
Atos rporaiov toracay Bpéras (z.¢. a wooden 
image of Zeds Tpomaios), | ol 5’ domidas 
gudevtes "Apyelwy vexpav | cxvAeduar’ 
elow rTecxéwy éméurouev. Part of the 
armour would be affixed to the walls of 
vlogs temples (cp. Aesch. Ag. 577, Zh. 


27 

144 ff. wy T. orvyepoty, ‘wretched’ 
(as Ph. 166): Boe ‘hateful,’ nor, ‘filled 
with hate.’ Of the seven Argive leaders, 
Polyneices was the only one who could 
not properly be said to have been van- 
quished, since he was not more vanquish- 
ed than victorious. But, in excepting 
him, the poet associates him with the 
brother who was his victim as well as 
his conqueror. Thus émra...é\crov..., 
why Toiv srvyepoty, is a lax way of saying, 
‘defeat befell each of the seven Argive 
leaders, except zz the case of the two 
brothers,’—in which an Argive leader 
and a Theban leader slew each other.— 
, etc., gen. of origin (38).—Kaé’ 


TaTtpds, 
avroty = Kar’ aAAHAow. Cp. Dem. or. 40 


' § 29 av dy év abrots dievexPGor yuvh Kal 


dvnp. Plat. Prot. 347 D Néyovrds Te Kal 
dkovovras év péper €auTdv.—Sucparets 
Aéyxas, two spears, each of which was 
victorious over the wielder of the other. 
So Ai. 251 Sixpare?s ’Arpetdac, two Atrei- 
dae, each of whom is a king. That is, 
dtxparets is equiv. to two distinct epithets 
(S00 and xparodoa): cp. O.C. 1055 dic- 


Todous...adeA@ds, two journeying sisters: 
ib. 17 muxvomrepo.=many, and feathered 
(n.): see O. 7. 846 n.—oryjoavte, having 
set in position, /evelled, against each 


other. The Homeric dépu was chiefly a 
missile; here the Aéyxn is used for thrust- 
ing. 


148 f. dAAd ydp, like adX’ ov yap 
(O0.C. 988 n.), can be used with or with- 
out an ellipse. Here there is no ellipse, 
since éréNOwuev follows (153), and ydp, 
introducing the reason given by mre, = 
‘since.’ Below, 155, there is an ellipse, 
—‘ But (let us cease), for Creon comes’; ; 
where ydp might be rendered ‘izdeed.’ 
—peyadovupos: schol. ) meydAnv tepi- 
mootoa ddéav: the personified Nike is 
‘of great name,’ because victory is glori- 
ous.—troAvappdtw implies warlike re- 
nown, as well as wealth and splendour 
(cp. 845). Already in: 27, 4. 391 the 
Cadmeans are ‘urgers of horses’ (kév- 
topes immu): so Scut. Herc. 24 Bowroi 
wrAjiimmo: Pindar O/. 6. 85 has rAdécr- 
mwov...OnBav, Lsthm. 7. 20 gihapudrov 
moos (as elsewhere xpvodpyaros, evdp- 
maros). Critias, speaking of the inven- 
tions for which various cities were famous, 
says (fr. 1. 10) O48 & apuardevta dippov 
owemrniaro mpwTn.—dytixapetoa, with 
gladness responsive to that of Thebe. 
The goddess Niké has come to meet the 
victors, and their joy is reflected in her 
radiant smile. (We can imagine her 
descending towards them from the sky, 
like the winged Niké of Paeonius found , 
at Olympia.) The doubts which have 
been felt as to dvrtxapetca disappear if it 
is observed that yapefoa here refers to 
the outward mantfestation of joy, not 
merely to the feeling in the mind. Thus 
dvri expresses the azswer of smile to 


38 TOdOKAEOYE 


27a TOVapPPaTo avTixapeioa OnBa, 


3 éK pev dn Trodk€pwv 


150 


4 T@V VU Oéo Oa Anopoovvar, 


5 dear de vaous Xopots 


6 Tavvux tous TAVTAS emeh Oper, 0 OnBas & dedi Doov © 


7 Baxytos apxou. 


adh’ ode yap 5y Bacidevs Xwpas, 


155 


Kpéwv 0 Mevorkéws, wo — VEOX/L0S 
veaparr Jeav emt TwvTUX tats 
Xoper, Tiva Oy pnt eperowr, 


OTL ovyKhytov THVOE YEepovTwr 


mpovleTro éoyny, 


149 dvrixapeioa | M. Schmidt conject. dprt gavetoa, which Nauck adopts. 


apTt xapeioa. 151 déc6c L. 
thinks), or from ae (as Campbell). 


160 


Blaydes, 


The second € has been made either from w (as Diibner 
Almost all the later Mss. (including A) have 6éc6e: 

but one (V) has @éc@a, with e written above. 

xph viv Gécbar.—rAnopooiyny L, -av Brunck. 


Hense conject. as viv 0é00w: Nauck, 
153 ravvixoac L: mavvuxtos r.— 





smile, as in avTtAdurw of light to light, or 
in dvripbeyyouat of sound to sound. 

do not take avyri here to mean merely 
‘over against,’ as when Pind. O2. 3. 19 
says Hin yap avr... | ...d6p0adporv avré- 
preke Miva, the (mid- month) moon show- 
ed the light of her eye over against him. 
—Not (1) icov airy xapetoa (schol.), Ze. 
merely, ‘rejoicing as Thebes does,’ which 


extenuates avrixapeioa into ovyxapeioa.* 


Nor (2) av7l Trav Kaxdv xapeioa, 7.é. re- 
joicing in requital of past troubles. 

150 ff. é&.. -Twohepooy tav vov, ‘after 
the recent wars.’ For é«, cp. PA. 271 
éx mood oddov | etdovr’, sleeping, after 
long tossing on the sea. For vv refer- 
ring to the recent past (=‘ ‘just now )s eps 
Dem. or. 18 § 13 7Aika viv érparypoe. Kal 
Seek fee: Xen. An. 7. 1. 26 avapynobevras 
Ta viv Hon yeyevnuéva (i.e. the events of 
the Peloponnesian war, which had ended 
four years before).—@éoOar (L), as infin, 
for imperative (O. C. 481 n.), has a cer- 
tain solemnity which seems to make it 
better here than 6éo@e, though the latter 
is not excluded by éwé\@wyev. The last 
syll. of @éc@ac answers to the second of 
éxGicrwy in 137; each is an ‘irrational’ 
syllable (-for~): see Metr. Anal.—@eov, 
monosyll. by synizesis (O. C. 964 n.).— 
mavvuxlos, since a mavvuxyis was esp. 
grateful to the city’s tutelar god Dionysus 
(1147), whose rites are vixTwp 7a mroddd 


(Eur, Bacch. 486).—o OrBas (gen. sing.) 
ely Pwv, =o Thy O7Bys xOdbva herifwy 
shaking the ‘ground of Thebes (with his 
dances): for the objective gen., cp. 
aaa Noyeow avrdyyehos. —Bdkx os = Bax- 
xos, as Eur. Bacch. 225 riv & preterit 
mpbod" dyew Tod Baxxiov, and oft.—dpxor 
sc. THs Xopelas (schol.). Cp. 1146. 

155 ff. yap: see on 148.— 
Kpéav, monosyll. by synizesis, as mhéwy 
Od. 1. 183; in Aesch. Ag. 1493 éxrrvéwy 
is a spondee. Cp. O. C. 1073 ‘Péas, a 
monosyll.—Mevorxéws, =~--, as O. C. 
1003 Oncéws (-—), and so oft.—veoxpds 
veapaiow. Neither adj. is suspicious; 
new events have made a mew ruler; and 
the doubled adj. is quite in the poet's 
manner. Cp. 1266 véos véw Etv udpw: AZ, 
735 véas | Bovrds véoocw éyxarafevéas 
Tpomas: O. C. 475 olds...veapas veobky 
MaddrA@: 2b. 1259 yépwr yépovTe ovyKary- 
knkey mlvos: Tr. 613 kawg@ Kawdy & 
memupart, etc. Though veapés usu. = 
; young,’ it occurs also in the sense» of 
‘novel,’ as in Pindar’s veapa ééeupeiy (VV. 
8. 20). Three views of the metre have 
been taken. (rt) That v. 156 should be 
enlarged to a dimeter by supplying one 
anapaest or its equivalent. (2) That v. 156 
should be reduced to a monometer by 
omitting veoyuds or Mevorxéws, (3) That 
both v. 156 and v. 160 should be made 
dimeters by supplying three anapaests or 
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with joy responsive to the joy of Thebe whose chariots are many, 
let us enjoy forgetfulness after the late wars, and visit all the 
temples of the gods with night-long dance and song; and may 
Bacchus be our leader, whose dancing shakes the land of Thebe. 


But lo, the king of the land comes yonder, Creon, son of 
Menoeceus, our new ruler by the new fortunes that the gods 
have given; what counsel is he pondering, that he hath pro- 


+ 
1 
4 





posed this special conference of elders, 


éreXitwv L, with yp. édeNixOwv written above by S: €XeNiyGwv r. 


The Aldine has 


é\eAlCwv, which Heath, Vauvilliers, and Brunck preferred: but nearly all later edd. 
read é\eMxOwv. Musgrave conject. éAehtxGels (as=‘invoked with cries’). 


154 Baxxeios MSS.: Baxxwos Bothe. 
paice vedy éri cuvTuxiac | MSS. 


156 f. xpéwv 0 pevoixéwo veoxmoc | vea- 


159 épécowv] €Naowv Johnson. 





their equivalents. See Appendix. I 
prefer the first of these views. An 
anapaest or spondee, meaning ‘ruler,’ 
has probably dropped out before veoxpds. 
Seytfert’s kpelwv is at first sight attractive, 


‘as accounting for its own disappearance ; 


but, since it is the same word as Kpéwv— 
which had an epic form Kpeiwy, as con- 
versely Pind. and Aesch. use xpéwy—this 
would be rather a feeble pun than a 
strong raphxnos. Either dpxwv or tayds 
is possible. —Oedv...cuvtuxtats, fortunes 
sent by the gods,—the possessive gen. de- 
noting the authors, just as it can denote the 
parents: cp. PA. 1116 mérpos.. .dauovwv: 
Eur. Aeol. fr. 37 Tas 5@ Saudvwv rixas | 
doris pépe KaddNoT’, avnp obros copés. 
(In O. 7. 34 daudvwv cuvaddayais is dif- 
ferent.) émt cuvrvxiacs means that the 
fortunes are the conditions which have 
made Creon king: this ér( with dat. of 
attendant circumstance sometimes=our 
‘in,’ as O. C. 1268 én’ Epyos waou (n.), 
sometimes ‘for,’ as Ar. Ay. 406 iv’ émi 
auupopais (7.e. to celebrate them), cp. 
El. 1230: here we could say, ‘zder the 
new dispensations of the gods.’ (Distin- 
guish 88 émi Wuxpots. as=‘for’ in the 
sense ‘with a view to.’) . 

158 ff pytw épécowv, consilium 
animo volutans, ‘turning it over’ busily 
inthe mind. épéocew, to ply the oar, is fig. 
said of putting a thing in lively motion, 
as Eur. J. A. 139 épécowv ody dda. 
Then also of activity in speech, as Az. 
251 épéocovow amends, ‘they ply threats’ 
(utter them repeatedly and loudly): or, 
as here, in thought. Cp. 231.—(/Vol, 
‘speeding his counsel hitherward,’ 7. e. 
coming to disclose it: ‘advolvens, i.e. 


patefacturus,’ Ellendt.)—ovykAnrov, spe- 
cially convoked;—implying that there 
were other and regularly appointed sea- 
sons at which the king met the yépovtes 
in council. At Athens four meetings 
of the éxxAnoia were regularly held in 
each mputavela (a period of 35 or 36 
days): these were xvpiac (though the 
term may once have been restricted to 
the first of them), or vdusmor. An extra- 
ordinary meeting was ovyxAnTOos or KaTd- 
kAnros. Pollux 8. 116 cvyKAnTOS éx- 
KAnola yv éfaldvns erolovw peifovos 
xpelas émtaBovons* éxadetro dé Kai KaTa- 
kAnola, 87. kal rods ék Tw aypwy KaTeKd- 
Nouv (down to the dorv). Arist. Pol. 3. 
I. 10 éviais yap ovKx err Sfuos, ovd’ éxxn- 
clay voulfovew adda cuyKATous: ‘in 
some States there is no popular body, 
and they have no regular assembly, but 
only meetings on special occasions. avy- 
KAnTros is one of those words which, 
though a technical term at Athens, 
could still be used by Attic poets without 
any prosaic local allusion being felt, — 
just as they used mpi’rams, émiordrns, 
dpxwyv, Widicua, etc.—mpotOero is ano- 
ther example. The presidents of the 
ecclesia were said yywmas mpodetvar 
when they invited a discussion. Thuc. 6. 
14 © mptrav...ywouas mporlOer ad&s 
"AOnvaios, ‘lay the question again before 
the assembly.’ Jd. 3. 42 rods mpoOévras 
Tiv Siayvedpnv. Cp. Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 3 
Tis moXews Adyov wepi Twos mpoTiBeions. 
Lucian Menipp. 19 has rpot@ecay oi 
mpuraves é€xkAnolav, ‘gave notice of’: 
but for this the usual phrase was that of 
Aeschin. or. 2 $ 60 rpoypdwat Tovs rpv- 
rdves éxk\nolas dvo. Here, A€oxyv is 
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KOLW@ KYNPVypaTL TréemWhas ; 


KPEON, 


avdpes, TA pev dn TodEos aaodahas Oeoi 
To\A@ cdhw ceioavTes WpPOwoay Tau 
vias & eyo TouTooW ex TavTwy diya 


¥y ose , Col oy as \ a 
eaten ikéoOar, TovTo pev ta Aatov 


, 29 \ s: Zz JS , 
ao€Bovtas eidws ev Opdverv aei Kparn, 

ALS > C. ¥tS 207 ¥ , 
TouT avls, nvik Oldizrovs wpOov modu, 
Kamel OuwreT, adi Tovs KElvwv ETL 
Taldas pevovtas euméedois ppovnpac. 


162 réd\ewo L (it was never moXeoc): moXeos r. 


167 rovr’] eir’ Reisig. 


Wecklein suspects the loss of a verse after 167, such as Tovrw BeBalous dvras 





not the meeting, but the discussion 
which is to take place there: thus the 
poet’s phrase, true to Attic usage, cor- 
responds with yvwuas mpobetva: rather 
than with éxxAnolavy mpodeivar. Herod. 
uses Aéoxn of a public discussion (g. 
71): cp. O. C. 167. The midd. mpov- 
Gero suggests Creon’s personal interest 
in the question: the active would denote 
the mere act (see on 8 detva). Cp. 1249. 
mporifeg@ac more oft. denotes what one 
pee to oneself.—kotv@ k. éuas, lit. 
aving sent (notice of the meeting) by 
means of a summons addressed to each of 
us. The xjpvyyua is the mandate which 
Khpuxes carried to each of the fifteen 
elders,—not, of course, a public proclama- 
tion: cp. 164. For the absolute réurw, 
cp. Thue. 5. 43 méume. evOvs és "Apyos ldig: 
and so oft. (Not, ‘having sent for us,’ 
meTameuWduevos: cp. On IQ.) 

162—83831 First éweiwddiov. Creon, 
the new king, enters from the central 
door of the palace. Recognising the 
loyalty which the Elders had shown to 
his predecessors, he expresses his own 
conception of the duty which a king owes 
tothe State. He then announces the edict 
which, in accordance with that concep- 
tion, he has published concerning the 
two brothers. The Chorus submissively 
acknowledge his right to do so, but ex- 
press no approval. A guard now ar- 
rives (223), and announces that the king’s 
edict has already been violated by an un- 
known hand, which has strewn dust upon 
the corpse of Polyneices. Creon dis- 


misses him with threats of a dreadful 
death for him and for his fellows, if they 
fail to discover and produce the offender. 

162—210 There is a general drama- 
tic analogy between this speech and that 
of Oedipus in O. 7. 216—275. In each 
case a Theban king addresses Theban 
elders, announcing a stern decree, adopted 
in reliance on his own wisdom, and pro- 
mulgated with haughty consciousness of 
power; the elders receive the decree with 


a submissive deference under which we . 


can perceive traces of misgiving; and as 
the drama proceeds, the elders become 
spectators of calamities occasioned by the 
decree, while its author turns to them for 
comfort. 

162 ff. Ta piv 51 wodeos. . duds 9’. 
The perils of the war are now over; 
the affairs of civil government claim 
my next care; and I have therefore 


in Soph., but twice in the trimeters of 
Aesch. (7h. 218, Suppl. 344), and thrice 
in those of Eur. (Ov. 897, Zl. 412, Lon 
595). Eur. has also in trimeters dgeos 
(Bacch. 1027, 1331, Suppl. 703), and xé- 
veos (Cycl. 641). In Comedy we find 
UBpeos (Ar. Zh. 465, Plut. 1044), and 
gvoeos (Vesp. 1282, 1458). Such forms, 
which metrical convenience recommended 
to Attic poets, must not be confounded 
with the lonic genitives in «, such as 76- 
Neos. The gen. rédevs, contracted from 
modeos, is used by Theogn. 776 etc.— 


i 
Y 


sent for you, the nearest supporters of * ” 
my throne.—éAeos occurs only here ; 


\ 
wi 
i 

. Vv i 


1 
~ 
%4\ * 


Tokk@ oddw oeloavtes. Cp. O. 7. 22. 
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summoned by his general mandate? 


Enter CREON, from the central doors of the palace, in the garb 
of king; with two attendants. 


cr. 


Sirs, the vessel of our State, after being tossed on wild 


waves, hath once more been safely steadied by the gods: 
and ye, out of all the folk, have been’ called apart by my 
summons, because I knew, first of all, how true and constant 
was your reverence for the royal power of Laius; how, again, 
when Oedipus was ruler of our land, and when he had 
perished, your steadfast loyalty still upheld their children. 


ad mapacratas (Ars Soph. ent. 40). 


169 éurédos] éumédous Reiske. 





The image of the State as a ship dates in 
Greek literature from Alcaeus (whom 
Fiorace’ copied, Carhic 1. 14), fre 18: 
The ship of Alcaeus is labouring in the 
trough of a wild sea,—water is com- 
ing in,—the sail is torn,—the anchor 
will not hold: vai gopnueda civ pe- 
Aaive | xeluwye poxedvTes ueyddw pdda, 
k.7.X. It is only through Heracleides 
Alleg. Homer. 5 that we know the mean- 
ing of Alcaeus to have been figurative 
and political. Aesch. often uses the 
image (7%. 2, 62, 208 etc.). Creon re- 
turns to it at 189. It is peculiarly well 
suited to his point,—the unity of the 
public interest.—dp@worav, made upright, 


'|frighted’: but below 167, wp@ov=was 
, keeping straight: cp. on 83. 


164 £ é« mdvrwv, (chosen) out of 
all, 8{xa adv. (with ixéo@a) apart from 
them: cp. 656 médews.. éx maons udvny, 
1137 Tay ék wacdy tiyugs: El. 1351 ov 
mot ék Tohhkwy éyw | udvov mpoondpov m- 
orév. In other places, where dixa is 
prep. with gen., we find it similarly con- 
nected with another expression of like 
purport, as 4z. 749 éx..KUKXou | .. Me- 


_ Tacras olos Arpedav Sixa.—torer’ ixé- 


bat: 


lit., by means of messengers I 
caused you to set forth, so that you should 
come (epexeg. inf.): PZ. 60 of o & X- 
tats orelhavres é& olkwy modetv. But 
oré\X\ecOa (midd.) ‘to summon /o one- 
self’? (O. T. 434): cp. n. O. 7. 860.— 
Touro pév, answered by roi’ aifis: see 
61 n.—oéBovras, like pévovras (169), 
part. of the imperf., = 67: éoéBere: so 1192: 
nar x apovT “J: and cp. on 
O. C. 1565 f.—Opdvev .. kpdtn, powers 
belonging to the throne: cp. 60, 173. 


167 ff. yviw’ Ol&ltrouvs «.7.A. The 
only obscurity arises from the use of 
the plur. kelvwv in 168. Kelvwv traidas 
ought to mean, ‘the descendants of 
Laius and Oedipus,’ viz. Eteocles and 
Polyneices. But, as the sentence stands, 
it must mean, ‘the offspring of Laius and 
of Oedipus respectively’; viz. Oedipus, the 
son of Laius; Eteocles and Polyneices, 
the sons of Oedipus. The relative clause, 
jvik’ . . dp8ov méAwy, induced the poet to 
add immediately the other relative clause 
to which the same person is subject, viz. 
érel SuwAero, instead of inserting, after 
wp8ov mow, words expressing their loy- 
alty to Oedipus. We might, indeed, sup- 
pose that, after Wpov rékw, we were in- 
tended to supply mentally, cai ra éxeivou 
Opdvwy xparn oéBovras. But against this 
is the fact that, after rovro is .. TOUT 
at@is,—‘in the first place’.. ‘in the 
second place,’—Kal (in xdei) would 
scarcely have been thus used to introduce 
a distinct third clause. Evidently kat 
links Avika wpOov to érel duddeTo.—éprré- 
Sois dpovrjpaciv, with steadfast senti- 
ments (of loyalty), modal dat., as oft. 
mpobvuula, evvola, ppovjuare (Thuc. 2, 62), 
etc. Hartung, whom Some recent edi- 
tors follow, adopts éyméSovs on the 
strange ground that Soph. must other- 
wise have written éuuévovras. But pé- 
vovTas audi rods Kelywy matdas=‘ remain- 
ing around them,’ and the modal dat. is 
added no less legitimately than the causal 
dat. in Eur. Her. 7or decdAla wévew, +‘ to 
remain through cowardice.’ Soph. could 
have said ¢umédous gpovjuacw, as he has 
said cuvrpépacs | dpyats gumedos (Az. 639): 
but éprédors is better here, both (a) be- 


oT ouv EKELVOL POs durdns potpas play 
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170 


kal?’ nuépav wdovTo TAL avTes TE Kal 

TAnyevres avTOXELpL OU plaopare, 

eyo KpaTn oy TavTa Kat Opovous EXW 

yevous Kar dyXuoreva Tov ohwdOTwv. M4 


auyxavov € TavTos dv8pos expabew 


Wuxyny Te Kat ppornpa Kal YVONY, Tpw av 
dpxais Te Kal VOLOLoW evtpiBns pavy. 


enol yap doris TOT AV evOvveor mow cee 
Bn Tov apiotwy amretar Bovdevpator, 


171 raicayres} In L the letters ao are small and cramped, having been substituted 


by the first corrector (S) for two erased letters. 


I suppose that the first hand 





cause a series of accusatives has pre- 
ceded, and (4) because, as uévovras has 
already marked their constancy, we now 
want an epithet for their ppovnuara. 

170 ff. ore causal, O. 7. g18 n. -— pos 
Surdys p.: Cp. 14 n.: for pos, 51 n.: for 
Surdns.. plav, 13 n.—raloavres . . wAn- 
yévres. In Attic prose the verb ‘to strike’ 
usu. had as pres. 7rUmrrw (or maiw), fut. 
TurTHow (or mardéw), aor. émdrata, aor. 
pass. érdyynv. The aor. of malw is 
mainly a poetical word, used in tragedy, 
more rarely in comedy, and by Xen. In 
Attic prose @raia is usu. the aor. of 
maif~w. Meineke proposed rAnéavres here, 
but that aor. (except in comp. with a 
prep.) is almost unknown to classical 
Attic. maiévres, again, though that aor. 
pass. occurs twice in Aesch., is very rare. 
—avtToxeipt.. pidopart, the stain of a 
kinsman’s_ murder (see on §2, and cp. 
1176): cp. Aesch, 7%. 849 kaka | abro- 


pova. rv, as 1266 véw giv pwdpw: O. C. 
1663, ovv vocos: Pind. O. 2. 42 ody dd- 
Aadogovia. 

173 f. éyo..8y, I wow: where 57 


nearly =746n, O. 7. 968 n. Aesch. Lum. 
3 (after Gaia came Themis) 4 67 70 bane 
Tpos devrépa 768’ Efero | hav reiov. —kpdry: 
ie 166.—yévous Kat dyxioreta Tov 
6X., by nearness of kinship to the dead, 
yévous dyxioreia forming one notion, on 
which the genit. raw on. depends, as on 
words meaning ‘near.’ The neut. plur. 
ayxioreta (only here) would most proper- 
ly mean ‘rights’ or ‘ privileges” of such 
nearness (cp. dpicreta, mpwreia, etc.), 
but seems here to be merely a poetical 
equiv. for the abstract dyxirela. In 
Attic law dyxioreia was any degree of 


relationship on which a claim to an in- 
heritance could be founded in the absence 
of a will otherwise disposing of it. To 
claim an inheritance under a will was du- 
gusBnretvy Kara diabjxnv: to claim on 
the ground of relationship, dudioBn- 
rely kat’ ayxurelav. cuyyévera, consan- 
guinity, might, or might not, constitute 
ayxiocTela: e.g. Isaeus says of the re- 
lationship of mother to son that it is ¢vy- 
yev éorarov bev tH pice mavTwr, év 
dé rats adyxioTelats dporoyouneévws ovK 
éorw (or. 11 § 17), since a mother could 
not inherit from her son. (See Selections 
Jrom the Attic Orators, pp. 331, 344.) 
Creon succeeds as the nearest male rela- 
tive. Aesch., Soph., and Eur. ignore 
the Boeotian legend which gave a son, 
Laodamas, to Eteocles (Her. 5. 61), and 
a son, Thersander, to Polyneices (id. 4. 
147, etc.). The sisters represent the éo- 
xarn pigfa (599). 

175 dprxavov 8. ‘You were loyal 
to the kings whose successor Iam, Now 
(8€) a man cannot be really known until 
he has been tried in office. (I do not, 
therefore, ask you to pledge your loyalty 
to me until I have been so tested.) I 
will, however, tell you the principles 
which I intend to observe.’ Thus 8€ 
merely marks the transition to a new 
topic. It is not directly adversative, 
as if he meant: ‘You were loyal to 
my predecessors, dzt I do not yet ask 
you to be loyal to me.’ On that view, 
however, the general connection of 
thoughts would remain the same. 

Demosthenes, in his speech on the 
Embassy (343 B.C.), quotes this passage 
(vv. 175—190) as illustrating maxims 
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Since, then, his sons have fallen in one day by a twofold doom, 
—each smitten by the other, each stained with a brother's blood, 
—I now possess the throne and all its powers, by nearness of 


kinship to the dead. 


No man can be fully known, in soul and spirit and mind, un- 


til he hath been seen versed in rule and law-giving. 


For if any, 


being supreme guide of the State, cleaves not to the best counsels, 


had by a mere oversight written mqoavres (melcavres). 
o was necessary in order to make room for as 


The erasure of the original 
178 mdcav] Nauck con- 





which Aeschines had violated, though, 
accustomed as he had been to play 
tritagonist’s parts, he ought to have 
known them by heart (or. 19 § 247). 

176 Wuxqy, ‘soul,’ the man’s moral 
nature generally: bpdvn, a, the ‘ spirit ’ 
of his dealing in public affairs, ac- 
cording as his aims are lofty or mean, 
his policy bold or timid (cp. 207 roubyd" 
éudv ppdvnua): ‘yvopny, the intellec- 
tual_aspect of the man, his ability and 
judgment. In Her. 5. 124 Yuxm ovK 
dkpos, 3. 14 Overeiparo avrov rhs Puxjs, 
the word =‘ fortitude.’ But the usage of 
Soph. favours the more general sense here: 
cp. 227, 929, Az. 1 361 oKhnpav.. pox, 
El. 219 o@ SvcOdpw rixtova’ alel |-~uxe 


Trohemous. Plato has the phrase Tijs ‘poxis 
ae ywopnv for ‘the intellect’ (Legg. 
672 B). 


177 dpxais, duties of administration. 
It might be explained as a generic plur. 
of dpx7, in the sense of ‘sovereignties,’ 
as Isocr. or. 3 § 15 af movapxia, § 16 Tas 
Tupavvidas, etc.: but it seems truer to say 
that the Athenian poet was thinking of 
public offices or magistracies. vépovriw 
hasa general sense: the king is concerned 
with véuoc both as vouodtdAaé and as vo- 
podérns: but, as the context suggests, it is 


of law-giving that Creon is more par- — 


ticularly thinking. Tournier has sug- 
gested dpx7 Te kal Opdvocw, but we must 
recollect how largely the language of 
Attic tragedy is tinged with democratic 
associations.—évtpiBrs, exercitatus: Plat. 
Legg. 769 B évTpiBys ye ovdayws yéyova 
™7 ToLavTy TEXYY: ‘be found,’ 
without wy, as Pind. P. 5. 107 réparral 
0 apparnrdtas cops: Thuc. 1. 8 Kapes 
épdvnoav (were found to be). Not: ‘be 
revealed, by being conversant.’ Cp. 
Arist. Eth. N. 5. 3 woddol yap & per 
Tots olxelows TH dpern SivavTat xpho- 
Bar, &v dé Tots mpos Erepov ddvvaroi- 


ow. Kal dia TodTo ed doxet Exew 7d TOU 
Biavros, 671 adpxn avépa delier* mpos 
érepov yap kal & Kowwvia 76n 6 apxwr. 
Besides Bias of Priene, others of the 
érra cogicrai,—as Chilon, Pittacus, So- 
lon,—had this saying ascribed to them. 
Plut. Szd/. 30 (Sulla) efkérws mpocerpiparo 
rats weyddaus éfovcias SiaBornv ws Ta HON 
pméverv ovK éwoars emi Twv EF apxTs 
Tpomwy (as not allowing characters to 
be constant under the influence of habits 
formed in office), AN éurdAnkra kal xadva 
kal dmavOpwra mowovcas. Shaksp. Fz. 
Caes. ii. 1. 12 He would be crown’d:— 
How that might change his nature, there’s 
the question....The abuse of greatness ts, 
when it disjoins | Remorse gai power. 
178 ff. épol ydp. A ground for the 
preceding statement is introduced by ydp, 
though the compression of the thought 
slightly obscures the connection. ‘A man 
cannot be known until he has been tested 
in power. or (yap) a man in power 
may easily be deterred, by fear of unpo- 
pularity, from pursuing the counsels best 
for the State: and if he is so deterred, 
Z think him worthless.’ macayv.. aréhuv, 
the whole city, as 656 médews...é« 
maons, 776 mwaoa...wddis, Ad. 851 & 
maoyn mode (in the hearing of all the 
city). In prose the art. would have 
been added (cp. Thuc. 7. 29 TH mode 
waon, 4. 87 gupracn TH TONE, 2. 65 n 
évuraca mods); but its omission in 
poetry _being so common, it is strange 
that mécay should have been suspected 
here.—p1}...dwrerat, not ov, since the 
relative clause is general (‘such an one as 
does not...,’ Lat. qui with subjunct.): cp. 
Q..-C. 1175 & un | xpnges. Instead of 
doris pr] Garerat we should more often 
find écTs dv wn dmrnrac: yet the in- 
stances of the indic. after éo7:s in general 
statement are not rare even in prose; cp. 
Thuc. 2. 64 olrwes...qxicra AvrodvTat, 
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add’ ex ddBov tov yAoooar éyk\noas EXEL, 


180 


, Gd ~ ‘\ z A 
KaKLOTOS €lval vu TE Kal Tradat Soxel’ 

N , > 4 2 =YN a c ~ 4 
Kat pelCov OaOTLS aVTL THS a”UTOU TaTpAsS 
pidov vopicer, TOUTOV ovdapou eyo. 
eyo yap, lore Zevs 0 rav opav Gel, 


OUT av CLOT HT ALLL THV arny opav 


orelxovo-ay adorous avTt THS TwTHplas, 
OUT av pidov ToT avopa Ovo per xJovos 
Oetuny eHauTe, TOUTO yeyveo Kav Oru 

0 €oTlV 7 o@lovaa, Kal TAUTNS ETL 


TNEOVTES épOns Tovs idous mo.ovpeba. 


ject. rayds: Blaydes, rpvuvay .. modews. 
ps on-Os 7.31388; 


added ’ 


Nauck conject. icTwp. 


182 welfov’ ] In L the first hand wrote yetfor: 
after v, indicating weivov’, but left the circumflex unchanged. pet¢ov, which 
Wakefield conjectured, is read by Nauck and others.—avrod] avrod L. 
186 dcrois] docov is conjectured by Dobree (Adv. I. 436) 


190 


180 éykXelcac L: éyxAnoas Elmsley. 


another hand 


184 icTw] 





oyw dé wddiota avréxovow: 7b. boris 
AauBdver.mék gh. Tov: cp. 111 veckéwy €& 
aupiroywv.—eykrAyoas exer (cp. 22), =a 
perf., in the sense ‘has shut once for all,’ 
‘keeps shut.’ Distinguish the prose idiom, 
Dem. or. 9 § 12 Pepas...éxer xaradaBur, 
has setzed, and keeps.—vvv te kal ddan, 
an emphatic formula (‘seems, and has 
always seemed’), Z/. 676, Ph. 966: cp. 
El. 1049 madat Sédoxra Tadta Kod vewort 
po: Ll. 9. 105 olov éyw vodw, nuev maar 
nO ére Kal viv. 

182 f. pelfov’: whoever recognises 
a friend more important than his country, 
—i.é. with stronger claims upon him: 
dytl rijs...rdrpas instead of the simple 
gen., or 4 with accus., as 77. 576 wore 
pnrw’ elodav | orépter yuvatka Ketvos 
dvri cob mhéov. Cp. 638 (ydpos) mel fwr 
péper bar, more important to win: O. 7. 
772 7TH yap av Kal pelfove | AdEauw’ av 7 
got..., ‘to whom more important,’ 2.¢ 
with a better claim on my confidence, — 
nearer and dearer. pet{ow (which was 
written by the first hand in L) is specious, 
—‘a more important thing,’ a greater 


good: cp. Eur. Or. 784 uéya yap niyé- 
ved gov, Azndr. 209 7 Adkawa pév 1é- 
hes | uéy’ éori. But Demosthenes, at 


least, seems to have read pe({ov’: for, 
in applying the verses to Aeschines, 
he paraphrases thus (or. 19 §$ 248): 
TouTuv ovdév Aloxivns elre mpds avrov 
év Ty mpeoBela, GAN dvi uev THs méodews 
thy Pirlemou ~eviay Kal gdidiav mod 


pelfova nynoatro attm Kal dvowTe- 
Netrépav, éppwrbac modd\a gppdoas TH 
copy Logpoxde?.—ovSapov A€éyw: Aesch. 
Pers. 497 Qeovs 5€ ris | 7d mpl vowlfwr 
ovdamod, T67r nvyero. Eur. Andr. 210 
Zktpov ovdanod rlAns (nullo in numero 
habes). Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 52 wore unda- 
fod map avrots rods dANous elvac mpds 
avrév, ‘so that the rest were nxowhere with 
them in comparison to him.’ So ovdevds 
Néyou (or év ovdevi byw) moretcOa, év ov- 
demia polpa d-yeuw, etc. 

184 éys ydp. Here, as in éuol yap 
above (178), yap introduces a reason; 
but here, again, the connection is ob- 
scured by the form of the sentence. The 
reason is contained in Tovro yryvéokev 
k.7.X. (188). ‘I have no esteem for a 
man who prefers popularity or private 
friendship to the good of the State (178— 
183); for (184) I well know that all pri- 
vate welfare depends on the welfare of 
the State; and so I should never commit 
the faults which I have just condemned 
in others.’—terw is confirmed against the 
conjecture lorwp (or terwp) by those pas- 
sages in which it is joined with an accus., 
as Jl. 7. 411 Spxta 5é Leds torw, 15. 36 
tcrw viv 76d€ Tata, etc. 

185 ott’ dv ciwmyicaus. Applied 
to the actual case, Creon’s words mean, 
‘I should never be deterred by fear of 
popular murmurs (cp. 692 ff.) from pub- 
lishing such an edict as this against 
burying Polyneices, when I clearly saw 
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but, through some fear, keeps his lips locked, I hold, and 
have ever held, him most base; and if any makes a friend of 
more account than his fatherland, that man hath no place in 
my regard. For I—be Zeus my witness, who sees all things 
always—would not be silent if I saw ruin, instead of safety, 
coming to the citizens; nor would I ever deem the country’s foe 
a friend to myself; remembering this, that our country is the 
ship that bears us safe, and that only while she prospers in our 
voyage can we make true friends. 


and Shilleto (Dem. De Falsa Legat. p. 146): but see comment. 187 xoves] L 
has odews written above by S (not by the first hand). It was prob. a mere conjecture 
suggested by the schol., ovx av xrnoaiunv dpirov ris éuts mo\ews dvouevA: Nauck, 
however, places 7rdXews in the text.—Lugebil conject. ot’ dv mor’ avipa ducpmevi. rode 


gpidov. 


190 Tovs Pidovs] Gomperz suspects these words: Mekler conject. wdois 





that otherwise a disastrous precedent 
would be set. And though Polyneices 
was my nephew, I should never allow 
myself to recognise as friend or kinsman 
a man who had borne arms against the 
country.’ 

186 otelxovoay dotois. Demos- 
thenes paraphrases this by orelxovcay 
—ouod (or. 19 § 248); whence Dobree 
and Shilleto surmised that he read docov 
(cp. O. C. 312 orelxovcay uw agcor). 
Now I think that I can explain why 
Demosthenes so paraphrased. He is 
applying the verses to Aeschines (see 
above, n. on 182): rH dé drnv dpav orel- 
xovcay omod, THv éwl Pwkéas orpa- 
telav, ov mpoetrev ovde mpoernyyetdev. 
The drm which Aeschines saw approach- 
ing was the interference of Philip in the 
Sacred War,—his action against the 
Phocians. If Demosthenes had said orei- 
xovoeay dorots, this must have seemed to 
refer to the fellow-citizens of Aeschines, 
—the Athenians. The orator therefore 
modified the poet’s phrase by substituting 
6pov,—a word vague enough to suggest 
the concern of other Greek states besides 
Phocis in the peril.—dvrl ts cwtnplas, 
added for emphasis; ‘ruin, and not 
welfare, which a king is bound to pro- 
mote.’ (The art. ris is merely generic, as 
in ty arnv.) So Tr. 267 gavels dé 
dodXos dvdpos avr’ édevOgpov, a slave, and 
not a free man (as he ought to be): O. 7. 
1490 KexNaumévar | pds olkov tEer@’ ayvti 
THs Oewpias. 

187 £. dvipa Svopevn xBovds; cp. 
Plat. Lysis 213 B Td Pidov dy ein pirov Tod 
PiNoupévov...7d migodv dpa marw éxApdv 


Tod wigovmévov. Andoc. or. £ § 96 (in 
a vouos) morguos éoTw 'APnvaiwv.—éepav- 
T® with dfrov. Some Mss. of Dem. (or. 
19 § 247) give éuavrod in the quotation, 
but here the dat. is clearly better. Oe(ynv 
‘hold’ (rather than ‘make’): cp. Tyrt. 
12. 1 oU7’ av uynoaiuny ovr’ év Adyw dvbpa 
TUelunv. 

189 f. 1 cwlovoa, ‘who bears us 
safe.’ o@gew was esp. said of a ship or 
its captain: cp. Plat. Gorg. 511 D éav.. 
é& Alyiyns detpo cwon, if she-() KuBepyn- 
7tkh) has carried us safely from Aegina 
to Athens.—ravtns «.7.A. It is only 
while she remains upright, as we sail 
on board of her, that we can make 
real friends. ép@ys (like Wpdwoay in 
163) refers to the ship maintaining a 
safe stability, as opposed to capsizing: 
the contrast is given by various . . céd- 
pacw ..vauTiiderae in 716 (where see 
n.)}. So Cic. 4%. ad Fam. 12. 25. § 
ut vrectam tencamus (navem).—rovs 
irovs trovovpefa, we make the friends 
(whom we really make): since friends 
made at the cost of endangering or 
wrecking the ship of the State cannot 
properly be considered friends at all: they 
are @idoe dgidot. For the use of the art., 
cp. Thuc. 2. 40 od. . mdoxovres ed aA 
Spavres KTapeOa rors girovs. The 
thought is like that ascribed to Pericles 
by Thuc. 2. 60, éyw yap jyotuar wbdw 
wrelw EVuTracav dpOovmévnv were 
rods ldubras } Kad’ Exagroy Twy moduTwv 
evmpayovcay aOpbav dé cpaddromevnv. Ka- 
Aws pev yap pepduevos dvinp 7d Kad’ éav- 
Tov dtapGepouévns ths marpidos ovdév 
Hoocov guwamdddXvTa, Kaxotuxav de & 
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ie 


A > > \ /, , > ¥ lh 
ToLoiTs eyo voporor THVO ato Tod: _ 


kal yuv adedpa Tavde Knpv&as EXO 
aOTOLCL Tatdwv TeV amr Oidtzov TEpu 
"Ereokéa perv, Os TodEws Umrepway av 


ohwde ™mo8e, TAT apirrevoas Sopi, 


195 


Tapy TE Kpuyar Kal Ta TavT epayviorat 

ad ToL dpiaTots EPXETAL KATH veKpois: 

TOV & av Uvarov TOVOE, Tlohuvetany eyo, 
Os yn TaTp@av Kal Becu: Tous eyyevels 


puyas karehOav nOedynoe pev Tupt 200 
MpHnoat Kar’ akpas, n0edrnoe oy a.iLaT OS | 
Kowov Tagac0a, Tovs d€ dSovAdcas aye, 
Kaos. 191 avéw] Schneidewin conj. déw, or THd’ dpE&w mddews. 198 roy r, 
rave’ L. 195 dopt L, with xe (z.e. xepi) written above by S. 196 édayvica 





evtuxovon mword\y mMaddov drac@ferar. 
‘Pericles Thucydidis 11. 60 Sophoclem 
videtur respexisse, vel eum Sophocles,’ is 
Dobree’s remark (Adv. 2. 37); but there 
is no adequate ground for such a view. 
The verbal coincidence of 6p6%s with dp- 
Oouuévny may well have been accidental. 
What is really common to poet and his- 
torian is the general sentiment of Peri- 
clean Athens. For another example of 
this, cp. 0. C..116 n. 

191 vopoirr, here, rules of conduct, 
principles, as El. 10435 cp. O. C. 9o7.— 
ate pres. (used also in Attic prose): 
the Attic fut. was avéjow. The pres. 
here expresses purpose (‘I intend to 
make Thebes prosperous’). Cp. Plat. 
Legg. 731 A prrovercelrw 6é nyiv mas 
mpos apernv? 6 yap ToodTos avger ras 
mw OXEtS. 

192 f. dSeXda tovde, the more usu. 
constr.: but O. C. 1262 ddekgpa rovToow 
(n.). This use of the word «is freq. in 
Attic prose, as Plat. Phaedr. 276 D éca 
robrwv ddehpd.—tav am OlB(rrov. In 
regard to origin, éx is properly said of 
parents, dmé of ancestors: Isocr. or. 12 
§ 81 Tods pev dro Oeaw rovs 5 é& abruv 
Trav Jew yeyovbras. Cp. 466, 471, 1066; 
Ph. 260 wat warpds é& ’Axidréws. Ai. 
202 xOoviww am’ "Epexfecdav. But poetry 
oft. has dé of the parent, as O. C. 571 
Kad’ Grov marpds yeyws: while, again, éx 
oft. denotes merely the stock (including 
progenitors above the parent): cp. 1056: 


so ayabol cal €& dyabay (Plat. Phaedr. 
246 A), etc. The poetical indifference on 
this point is well seen in fr. 104, where 
Tovs pév SvoceBets Kaka 7° dim o | BAa- 
gTévrTas is opposed to Tovs 8 évras éc- 
Odovs Ex Te yevvalwy dua | yeywras. 

195 f. Sopl was the ordinary Attic 
form, occurring in prose (as Thue. I. 128, 
4- 98), and was prob. used by Soph. as 
well as 8épe, which metre requires in O. 
C. 620 (n. ); 1314, 1386: cp..n. on-0. C. 
1304.—Ta tTavr épayvloat, to perform 
all due rites over the grave; z.¢. to make 
the proper offerings to the dead (évayi- 
opuara, O. C. 402 n.), esp. libations, xoaé. 
For érl in the compound cp. £7. 440 
xoas | ovK av 10d’, ov ¥ Exrewe, TQd’ Er é- 
orepe: O.C. 484 Ta08 ErevdxetAar N- 
Tas, z.e. ‘over’ the rite. éayvlear is 
the reading of L; the force of the 
prep. is rightly given in the glosses, émi 
TO TaDyW aryioa Ta wavra, and éml rae 
Tapy dolws mojoa. Though épayvritew 
is not elsewhere extant, there seems no 
reason to question it. ddayvleat has 
been preferred by some, merely because 
that compound is recognised by the old 
grammarians (Suid., Hesych., Phryni- 
chus in Bekk. Anecd. 26). But dgayri- 
few meant esp. to purify from guilt (expz- 
are): Paus. 2. 31. 8 (of Orestes at Troe- 
zen) éxd@apov kal eicriwv, és 6 aDhyve- 
gay, ‘until they had purged him.’ Simi- 
larly in midd., Eur. A/c. 1145 mplv dv 
Geoiar Tota. veprépas | dpayvionras, until 


—_——”- 
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Such are the rules by which I guard this city’s greatness. And 
in accord with them is the edict which I have now published 
to the folk touching the sons of Oedipus ;—that Eteocles, who 
hath fallen fighting for our city, in all renown of arms, shall be 
entombed, and crowned with every rite that follows the noblest 
dead to their rest. But for his brother, Polyneices,—who came 
back from exile, and sought to consume utterly with fire the 
city of his fathers and the shrines of his fathers’ gods,—sought 
to taste of kindred blood, and to lead the remnant into slavery ; 


L, dpayvioca r. 


197 épxera] Ludw. Dindorf conject. épderar. 


201 rpjea] 





she has made expiatory offerings to them. 
So dgayvevw in Plut. Aor. 943 C (the souls 
of the good are to suffer only so long) écov 
apayvetoat kal dromvetca rovs amd 
TOU TWuaTOS ..pLaguovs (‘to purge away’: 
perh. we should read dgayvioa). The 
force of dao is thus the same as in dgoct- 
ovcGa, and in dgrepwuePa as used by 
Aesch. um. 451 (‘I have been hallow- 
ed,’ ¢.e. purified). The case of xagaye- 
otevoas below (247) is different from that 
of épayvica here: it is, I think, for xai 
apay.orevoas. 

197 Trois dplorots, implying that, in 
his case, the avréxeip ulacua (172) is to 
make no difference. Cp. 47. 1379, where 
Odysseus offers to join in funeral honours 
to Ajax (notwithstanding his offence), 
Mndev édXelrew, dcov | xph Tots aploro.s 
dvipdow movety Bporo’s.—épxerat KaTw: 
the xoai were supposed to pass through 
the earth, and to be drunk by the spirits 
of the dead: Aesch. Ch. 164 @yer mev 
45n YamrdoTous Xoas maTHp: cp. Od. Io. 
64, Eur, “e.-535 ff The dat., as 0. 7, 
7II xpnomos .. nde Aaty. 

198 L has ILoAvvelkny here, but ILo- 
duveixn in O. C. 375. Both forms are 
sound. From about 400 B.c. the Attic 
tendency of proper names in -7s was to 
pass from the 3rd to the 1st declension. 
Attic inscriptions of civc. 410—350 B.C. 
give the acc. in -yv more often than that 
In -y. From c. 350 to 30 B.C. the gen. 
in -ov is far more frequent than that in 
-ovs. Even proper names in -xAéns, which 
kept the acc. in -xAéa to ¢c. 300 B.C. 
afterwards formed it in -xAjv. (No Attic 
inscript. gives -x\}.)—A€yw: see n. on 32 
éyw yap kame. 

199 ff. ynv twatpwav.. Kal Qeovs.. 
mpyoat: cp. Aesch. 7%. 582 (of Polynei- 





ces) méd\w marpwav Kal Beods Tovs éyyevels | 
mopOetv, orparevm’ éraxrov éuBeBAnkora. 
But répoa, for rpjoa, would be a need- 
less change here. ‘To burn his country’ 
means ‘to burn his native city’: so 0. C. 
1421 watpay katacKkaWavTi, when thou 
hast laid thy native city in ruins. @eovs 
mphoat is to burn the gods’ temples and the 
ancient wooden images (8pérn) therein : 
cp. Her. 8. 109 éumimpas TE Kal KaTa- 
Badr\wv Trav Dewy ta aydd\uara. Aesch. 
Pers. 809 ob Oeav Bpérn | ydodvro ova 
ovdé myumpdvac vews.—O. Tos éyyeveis, 
of the vace, here in a large sense, of the 
Cadmean stock: while #eoi marpgo are 
usu. rather the gods of one’s own family 
(O. C. 756 n.). Cp. £2. 428 mpds vuv 
dewv ce Niocoua Tay éyyevwv.kareBov, 
not katax Geis bd THs wodews: on the shield 
of Polyneices, Dike was portrayed saying, 
Kkataéw 5 dvdpa révde (Aesch. Zh. 647). 
—0Anoe pév . . HOA. 8é, rhetor. epana- 
phora (O. C. 610 @Oives wv .. POlve Sé). 
Since racag@a cannot govern viv .. kal 
Geovs, yOéAnoe pév should in strictness 
have preceded yfv.—mpynoat. Prose 
would have used éumrpijoa, though Thuc. 
has the pres. part. of the simple form 


(6. 94 miumpaytes).—kat’ axpas, here in) 
its proper sense, of a town being sacked | 


‘from top to bottom’ (//. 13. 772): cp. 
O. C. 1241 n.—alparos k. macacdar 
(raréouat), denoting the extreme of savage 
hatred ; Z/. 4. 35 wudv BeBpwOas Ipiapuor: 
24. 212 Tov éyw pécov Hmrap Exouu | éoOe- 


pevac: Theogn. 349 Twv ely wédav alua, 
.. &yew, as if trav wév had © 


mieiv.—TOvsS 
preceded aiuaros, O. 7. 1228 dca | xev- 
Ber, Ta 8 avdrix’ eis TO Hws Pavel. Tr. 
117 orTpéper, 705 atée. //. 22. 157 ma- 
padpauerny, pevywv, 6 5 bmicbe SudKww. 
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A , no > ) 4 4 
TovTov TO\EL THO “EKKEKYPUKTAL TAPW 
BYTE KTEpLCELY MATE KWKVOAL TLVaA, 


b a) > »” \ \ 5 ~ , 
EaV ) alamrov, KQL 7 POS OL@MV@WV d€uas 


205 


\ \ ~ > \ > , > > Aw 
KQl 7POS KUVY@V eédeotov aixiabévr idety. 
, > > \ , ¥ > ¥ b > ~ 
TOLOVO e“ov ppovnma, KoUTOT eK y Eu“ouU 
“ 4 > c \ ~ > , 
*ryun mpoefova ol KaKol Twav evdikwr: 
> ae Y ¥ A “A 4 A 
a\X ooTts Evvous TNOE ™ Toe, Bavav 


\ “~ € / > > = / 
Kat Cav opotws e€€ euov Tiunoerar. 
es \ n~ 3 > , ~ 4, , 
XO. got TavtT apeoKer, mat Mevoixews Kpeor, 


Musgrave conject. épaat. 
standing Aéyw. 


210 


BOK TK 


208 éxxexnptx Gat (sic) rdpw Mss., and so Wolff, under- 
Musgrave’s éxxexnpuxrat Tadgy has been received by most later edd. 


But Nauck gives éxxexnptx@at é-yw from the parody by Carneades in Diog. L. 4. 64, 


Tovrov cxoAHs THOS exkexnpdxOa Aéyw, and so Wecklein. 
where the final a has been added by S, lest alxic@év 7’ should be read. 


206 aixicbévr® L, 
The spaces 


left by the scribe (as often) between other letters in the word show that the space 


U 





208 f. The traditional ékxexnpvx8ar 
tagdw can be explained only by sup- 
plying Aéyw or the like. But in 196 
kpvya and épayvioat depended on k7- 
pvéas €xw in 192 (I have proclaimed to 
the people). It would be intolerably 
awkward to communicate the second 
part of the proclamation in an oblique 
form with the principal verb unexpressed : 
—‘(Z tell you that) it has been proclaim- 
ed.’ The choice lies between (1) Mus- 
grave’s ékkekrjpuktat tddw, and (2) 
Nauck’s éxxexnpvx8ar Aéyw. In favour 
of (1) remark :—(a) Bin} is is not, in- 
deed, necessary with xrep{{ev, which 
can be used absolutely; as //7. 11. 455 
avrap émel xe Odvw, KTepiovct pe Sto 
"Axaol, ‘will give me funeral honours’: 
but, as the main point is that a ragos is 
given to one brother and refused to the 
other, the addition of tag to the more 
general term ktep({ew is plainly desirable 
here. (4) The misplacement of pre is 
due to the thought of kwxtoat having 
come only after ragw had been uttered 
(unre xtepifew pyre having been pre- 
ferred to un xrepifew pndé), and is not 
bolder than (e.g.) the misplacement of Te 
in PA. 1411 f. avdnv trav ‘Hpaxdéovs | axon 
- Te. kMvew Nevooew 7’ GY. (c) The MS. 
error may have arisen from a reminiscence 
of éxxexnpdxGa: in 27. The line of Car- 
neades (Diog. L. 4. 64), rodrov cxodfs 
Thad éxxexnpoxOac Aéyw, is no argument 
for Aéyw in the text of Sophocles. What 


could the parodist have made of tddq ? 
The tragic solemnity of the decree was the 
point of the parody, which uses éxkek. in 
a different sense from the poet’s (‘I pro- 
claim that he is banished from this 
school’: see on 27). 

205 ff. éav 8’: see on 29. Con- 
strue, @@amrov, alkirbéyr tSetv, man- 
gled for all to see, Sépas kal mpds olw- 
vav Kal mpds Kuvav éSerrdv, in the 
body (acc. of respect) which birds and 
dogs devour. L favours atxvor@éyr’: but 
this is a point on which our Mss. have 
little weight. Reading atkorOéyr’, it 
would be also possible to take eoréy 
as masc., with a slight pause after it; but 
this seems less good. With atkr@éyv r’, 
Séuas is accus. in appos.: leave him un-’ 
buried, a body eaten (etc.), and mangled. 
Some recent edd. prefer this, —8épas of a 
corpse, as 903, Z/. 756, Eur. Or. 40 etc.: 
in Hom. always of the living, who has 
owua only of the dead: in Attic cwua is 
said of either. —t8etv: the aor. inf., as in 
the epic @adua ldécOa, since the aor. 
suggests the moment at which the startling 
sight catches the eye, whereas the pres. 
inf. would suggest continued gazing. 

207 f. Pe aA on 176.—ék y ésov, 
by an act of mine (cp. 63, 93), while & 
vy éuol in a negative sentence =(not) if I 
can help it (O. C. 153). 

208 The Mss. have tip mpotfove” 

. . Tov &68., shall ave honour before the 
just, schol. ove. mpd ray dixalww. Such 


sie 


at 


Wy 
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—touching this man, it hath been proclaimed to our people that 
none shall grace him with sepulture or lament, but leave him 
unburied, a corpse for birds and dogs to eat, a ghastly sight of 
shame. 

Such the spirit of my dealing; and never, by deed of mine, 
shall the wicked stand in honour before the just; but whoso 
hath good will to Thebes, he shall be honoured of me, in his 





life and in his death. 


CH. Such is thy pleasure, Creon, son of Menoeceus, 


between v and 7 is consistent with his having meant alxioév7’.—aixic bev 7’ r. 
y €uod L, with yp. é& éuod written in the marg. by S. 
211 Kpéov] L has xpéov, but the o has been made from w by erasure. 
For Kpéov, Seyffert conject. xupetv: Martin, moetv: Bellermann, 76 dpav. 


637. 


207 &k 
208 Timi MSS.: Tivq Pallis. 
Cp: ONO. 4: 


Keeping Kpéov, Nauck would alter got rair’ dpécxe to ob raira dpdoes: Hartung 
would write col rair’ dpéoxer dpaiv, Mevorxéws mat Kpéov (and so Blaydes, with raz’ for 





a constr. of mpoéyw occurs nowhere else. 
But the objection to rendering, ‘shall 
have the advantage of the just in honour’ 
(Turvy as acc. of respect) is that, after 
m™poéxecv in this sense, the poizt of ad- 
vantage was regularly expressed by the 
dat.: see examples on O. C. 1007. Tuya 
(A. Pallis) is most probable, since either 
TIMHI or rium might easily have be- 
come the accus. before the verb. Her- 
mann read mpooéfouvo’ (which I do not 
understand) because of the hiatus (but cp. 
O. 7. 351 mpoetras, 26. 107 abroévras); 
and because the honours claimed for 
Polyneices are only equal, not superior. 
But Creon’s meaning is explained by vv. 
514 ff.: the honour is greater for a public 
foe than for a patriot.—rinoerat: cp. 
on 93. 

211 f£. I print Dindorf’s kds for kat 
in y. 212, not as thinking it certain, but 
because, with the least change, it gives 
a satisfactory construction. Soph. has 
this crasis in fr. 428 Pidrwy re weuyw Keils 
Beods duaprdvew. Cp. Plat. Rep. 538 
B wapdvoudv Te Spica 7 elweiy eis adbrovs 
(‘with regard to them’). For the place 
of the prep., cp. 367, O. Z. 734 Ackgav 
karo Aavdias. With the MS. reading, 
the accusatives in v. 212 must be gov- 
erned by vol ravr’ dpéoke as=od raira 
OpGoa diavoet. Greek was bold in con- 
structions kara o’veow, and might pos- 
sibly have tolerated this: but it seems 
improbable. In the apparently similar 
instances the periphrasis for the trans- 
itive verb always contains a noun di- 


J. S.-II1.? 


rectly suggestive of that verb: as Eur, 
Lon 572 TovTo Kan exer w600s=TodTO 
kayo mo8w: Aesch. Ag. 814 POopas... 
Yhgpovs Mevto: Suppl. 533 ywos...véw- 
gov aivov: Theb. 289 {wrvpodcr TapBos 


-...Aewv: Dem. or. 19 § 81 TeOvdvar TG 


$6Bw...gévous. Nor can the accusatives 
in vy. 212 be explained as mere accus. 
‘of respect’; nor as if, by a euphemism, 
madety were understood.—There-is much 
in favour of the view that Kpéov in v. 
211 has displaced an infin., such as za- 
Oeiv, NaBelv, AaxeElv, moetv, or Td Spar. 
In v. 1098 L has evBovAdlas det, rat Me- 
voixéws, AaBelvy, where later Mss. have 
Kpéov in place of \aBety: see n. there. 
If Kpéoy is not genuine in v. 211, then 
it is much more likely to have been a 
mere gloss on mat Mevorxéws than a cor- 
ruption of a similar word. The con- 
jecture xvupeiy, then, merits no prefer- 
ence; though the acc. taira could stand 
with it (Aesch. Ch. 714 kupotvTwr...7d 
mpocpopa, Eur. Hec. 699 ém’ dxrais vw 
kup®).—Brunck wrote tavr’, understand- 
ing dpéoxe (ue) Ta’Ta col, ‘my view is the 
same as yours.’ But trav’ is right. The 
Chorus say—‘ Such is my lord’s pleasure. 
And, of course, he can do as seems him 
good.’ Their tone is sufficiently inter- 
preted by vv. 216, 220, 278. -Cp. Her. 
I. 119 (Harpagus to Astyages) ég7... 
dpecrov elvac wav 7d av Baoireds épdy. 
The Chorus do not oppose Creon; but 
they feel a secret misgiving; they wish 
at least to remain passive. 
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TOV Td SVaTVoUY 


Scorn \ 5) a , 
Kas Tov every) TONEL* 


VOM dé ypna ba Travri Tov y everti wou 


kat Tov OavovTwy XoToou Caper EPL. 
@s GV OKOTOL VUY ATE TOV Elpnuevar. 
VEWTEPO | 7 TOUTO Baoralew mpobes. 

ahh’ elo” ETOULOL TOU veKpou y eT LT KOTOL. 
Th Ont dv ad\Xo Tour erevTéhous eT; 

0 Hy “TL @ PEL Tots dmurT ove w rd8e 
ouK eoTw OUTw p-@pos és Baveww ept.. 

Kal pny 0 polos y ovTos: 


215 


GAN’ vm éAmridwv 


220 


avdpas TO Képdos TrodAdKis duddecer. 


®TAAZ. 
¥ > ~ \ > Y vad 4 
avat, €p@ fev OVX OTWS TaxOUS VITO 


Taor’). 212 Leaving Vv. 201 unchanged, M. Schmidt and Todt conject. dpav rv 
te dvcvowv: Wecklein, és tov te dvovovv. Dindorf would merely change kal to Kas. 
213 rayti rour (stc) eveori cot L. The later MSS. have mov 7’ or mor’ évecri cot. 
Erfurdt conject. mov y’: C. Winckelmann, oot ei éveotl tov: Dindorf, formerly zou 
péreort got, then mov WdperTt ToL. 215 ws av oKoTrol vov mre MSS. Schneidewin 
conject. ws ov .. re: Dindorf, més dv .. elre: Todt, drws cxorol & écecbe: Nauck, 
kah@s* oKoTrol ae gore: Semitelos, ws ovv Gkowol peveEtre. 217 vexpodr’ L: ther’ 
is somewhat like I, but the first hand certainly did not mean yy’, as may be seen by 


comparing 207 (& 7’), and 221 (uicAds ’). 


The error is like rovr’ in 213.—vexpod +’ 





213 f. In mavrl mov y’ the enclitic 
mov closely adheres to mavri, and ye 
emphasises the whole expression; as in 
El. 1506, doris mépa mpacoew ye Tw 
vouwy Oéde, the ye emphasises the whole 
phrase wrépa mpacoev. The transposition 
gol y’...1rov is open to the objection that 
mayTi, not gol, claims the chief emphasis. 
mavti mou mapeote has also been _pro- 
posed. But veer is slightly more suitable 
to this context, because more suggestive 
of tacit disapproval. ‘It is possible for 
you’ (‘but we doubt whether it is ex- 
pedient’). mapeori cot is generally said 
rather when the speaker means, ‘it, is 
easy for you,’ or ‘it is open to you,’— 
in seconding a wish of the other person, 
or in making an offer to him. PA. 364 
Tadra pev maperti co | warp’ érhécOa. 
Cp. O. 7. 766.—ravti mov pérertl cor, 
which some prefer, is still less suitable 
here. It would imply a right shared by 
the King with some other man or men 
(cp. on 48).—Though the antecedent 
(judy) to xwtmécor Lapev is understood, 
mépt can stand at the end of the verse, 
since such a relative clause was felt al- 


auer. CCaudk, : 


‘ws dv with subj. 


most as a noun-case: see on 35. Cp. 
Eur. Jon 560 7 n Olyw 670’ of w epvoar ; 
(=Twv puodyrwv), 

215 as dy...4jre can be explained 
only by an ellipse of émipeXetobe or the 
like. After verbs of ‘taking’ care,’ the 
usu. constr. is 6rws with fut. indic.; but 
is, sometimes found, 
as Xen. Hipparch. 9. 2 empedeto Adu & ws ay 
TpaxOy...nv mH Tes emimedrar ws dv radra 
mepainra. In elliptical phrases, where 
a precept or charge is given (8pa, etc., 
being understood), the regular constr. is 
émrws with fut. ind., as Lys. or. 1. 21 
érws Toivw Taira pndeis avOpimruv mev- 
cera. The elliptical érws ph with 
subjunct. is different,—‘take care Jest,’ 
—a deferential way of hinting an ob- 
jection (Plat. Crat. 430 D), like the 
simple elliptical 4) with subjunct. O. C. 
1180. Since, however, émipeneto Oa could 
be followed by ws dé with subjunct. , it is 
conceivable that Soph. should write as 
dv oxorrol nre instead of the usual dws 
oxovol écecbe. I cannot think, with 
Wecklein, that the sentence is broken off, 
as though Creon said, —‘In order that ye 


Ors $e yOUTO wen 
Si SAS vis fran Savi. 
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touching this city’s foe, and its friend; 


and thou hast power, 


I ween, to take what order thou wilt, both for the dead, and for 


all us who live. 
CR: 
CH. 
CR. 
CE. 

give ? 
CR: 
oH. 
CR. 

men through their hopes. 


What, then, 


See, then, that ye be guardians of the mandate. 

Lay the burden of this task on some younger man. 
Nay, watchers of the corpse have been found. 

is this further charge that thou wouldst 


That ye side not with the breakers of these commands. 
No man is so foolish that he is enamoured of death. 
In sooth, that is the meed; yet lucre hath oft ruined 


Enter GUARD. 
My liege, I will not say that I come breathless from 


Brunck. 
Brunck conject. dAdo T0068’ : 


hand, but an early hand has changed w to e. 


218 a)dwx L, with o written over w by the first hand. 
Pallis, ddd’ é€x 7005’ (or éx THs’). 


d\X\w and dAdo r. 
219 ’rixwperv L first 


Schol., wh émirperew pundé cvyxepetv 


- rots dme.Bova.v,—showing that he, too, read ’rrywpetv, which almost all the later Mss. 


have. 


L? has émixerpeiv, but with the gloss éirpéwew (see Campbell). 


223 STAAZ]} 


In L the designation of the speaker i is @yy, with € written above (&yyedos): below, at 


v. 384, it is ay, but with pirag i in the margin. 
(prefixed to the play) it is pUAaE dyyeNos. 


In L's list of the Dramatis Personae 
Taxous MSS.: omovdys Arist. Rhet. 3. 14. 





may be watchers of my mandate,’—being 
about | to add, un ém-ywpetre.—Dindorf’s 
TOS dv.,.elre is supported by usage, as 
0. 795 mas dv poo. 870° my év 
Taxer madkw; Nauck (Cur. Zur. 79) 
refuses eluev and ceive to tragedy, ‘but is 
not convincing. In O. 7. 1046 eidetr’ 
(for eldeinre) is certain: and eire for elnre 
is strictly parallel. etre occurs in Od. 21. 
195 moto x’ elr’ ’Odvo ji duuy ener, el trodev 
Gx; In Eur. Alc. 921 juev might re- 
place efuey : though in App. 349,'at least, 
the opt. eluey seems required. But T WSs 
dy elre is here less fitting than ws dy 
nre, because a request is less suitable 
than an injunction.—ckotol, vAaxes, 
who watch to see that no one breaks the 
edict.—vvyv is better than viv.—rov éip., 
the commands: cp. Aesch. Ag. 1620 ow- 
povety eipnuévov, Her. 7. 26 elpynto avd- 
AéyerOa...cTpardv. 

216 f. mpdQes TovTo, set him this as a 
task (cp. 1249), Baordtev, for him to 
take in hand (seescipeendum) ; the act. inf. 
as O. C. 231 mévov...avTididwow exew. 
For the lit. sense of the verb cp. dz. 827 
Ws me Bacraon | wemrwra (raise me).— 
Tov vekpovd y': but éricxoma Tay doTuv 
are still needed. 


218 f. ti Syr’ dv...émevté\No1s=7/ 
O77’ av eln...6 émevrédres; cp. O. C. 647 
bey’ av Aéyous Swpynua: Ph. 26.—The read- 
ing dw is a bad one, for the contrast is 
between commands, not persons; and an 
awkward ambiguity would arise, since 
rovro might then seem to mean the 
watching of the corpse.—émuxwpetv, ac- 
cedere, to join their side: Thuc. 4. 107 
Sefdwevos Tovs €GeXjoavTas émixwphoat... 
Kara tas omovdas. Arist. Mirad. 1 33 
TOUTW TH emiypdupat. éemwexwpnoe Kal o 
rémos ékeivos (corroborated it).—dam- 
orovow=<dreolow: 381, 656.—rdde, 
cogn. acc.: cp. 66. 

220 ff. ds (instead of wore) épq, a 
constr. most freq. in negative sentences, 
usu. with doris (Dem. or. 1 § 15 Ths oftws 
eUnOns éoriv...d0Tis dyvoet), or ds dv and 
opt. (Plat. Rep. 360 B ovdels dv yévarro 
oUTrws ddaudvrivos, ds dv melvecev). But it 
occurs also in affirmative sentences, as 
Eur. Andr. 170 és Toro & AKes duaBias 
-< 7)». TOAUAS. Cp. Her. 4. 52.—kal pry 
(lit., ‘and_verily’) here confirms the last 
speaker's s remark by adding an assurance 
that disobedience does indeed mean 
death ; while ye after pio@ds emphasises 
that word. ‘And I can tell you that the 
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OvaTVOUS ikavo, KoUdov efdpas Too 


Todas yap Eo XOV dpovridwr ETLO TAC ELS, 


225 


odots KuKh@v €uavTov eis avactpopyy 
Wuxn yap vda. Troha por pvlovpery’ 
TaAas, TL Xwpets ot pohav dares OUKND ; 
TAHMOV, MEVELS AV; KEL TAO EloeTar Kpéwy 


ah\ov tap dvopos, TOS GV ONT OvVK adyuvel ; 


230 


Toad eMioowr qvuTov: TXOAH Bpadus, 
xouTws 000s Bpayeta ylyvera pakpa. 
Téehos ye pevTou Sevp eviknoev podety 


§ 11, and so Dindorf, Hartung, Nauck, Wecklein. 


tl6wv] Nauck conj. Seip’ ld. 


225 eoxov L: evpov r.—dpor- 


229 pwéves ad;] In L the first hand seems to have 


written uév ef cad (uév eis av): a corrector has wished to make this into peveis aid, the 
reading of most of the later Mss. (including A), but has left the accent on péy (cp. n. 





requital of disobedience is that.’ For 
kal unv so used, cp. O. 7. 836, 1004 f., 
El. 556.—76 képSos, ‘ gain,’ z.¢., as éAmi- 
dwy shows, the prospect of gain, with the 
generic art. (cp: 1242 )c- SO irs. “949 FO 
Képdos dv, Kav ard pevdwrv in.—Bwrerev, 
gnomic aor. 

223 épa i ovX: Cp. on 96.— S1rws 
=6n, as O. T. 548: cp. Zl. 963 wnkeér’ 
éXrriocns Srws | qlee This use is rare in 
Attic prose (for after @avydgw, etc., dws 
= ‘how’), though freq. in Her., as 2. 49 
ovde dhow OKws.. -€haBov. Yet cp. Plat. 
Euthyd. 296 E otk éxw byiy Tas auger Bn- 
Toiny.. Or ws ov TavTa éya émigTAMLAL.— 
TaXovs Uo is the reading of the Mss. 
Aristotle quotes this verse as an example 
of a mpooiuov used by the speaker to 
avert a danger from himself, and gives it 
thus :—avaé, épw pev odx dws oTovdAs 
ito (Rhet. 3. 14 § 10). Hence some edd. 
adopt omovéjs, as coming from a source 
older than our Mss. But, since tdxovs 
is free from objection, such a change 
is unwarrantable. Aristotle’s quotations 
seem to have been usually made from 
memory, and his memory was not in- 
fallible. To take only three examples 
cited by Bellermann, we find: (1) £7, 
256 adn 7 Bia yap Tair’ dvaryKaset be 
Spay, quoted Metaphys. 4. 5 aN 7 Bia pe 
Tavr’ dvaryKager TOLEL : (2) Ov 1s. 774 
éuol taTnp mev I16duBos mv, quoted Rhet. 
3. 14:96 épal marnp nv I16AuBos: (3) At. 
gir pnrpos 6 é&v"Acdov kal marpéds KexevO6- 
row, quoted Rhet. 3. 16 § 9 with BeBnxs- 
Tw as last word. So Z. 9. 592 KHOe 
bc’ avOpwroor méder TEV aoTU adyn’ | 


avdpas wéev Kreivovat, is quoted Rhet. 1. 7 
§ 31 with é600a kak’ substituted for the 
first two words, and daol per POwiPover 
for the last three. 

224 ff. éEdpas (da), aor. part., not pres., 
because, as é& shows, the notion is, 
‘having set in nimble movement’ (at 
starting). Cp. Eur. Z7o. 342 mH Kodgov 
aipn Bnuw és “Apyeiwy orpardv.—dpovrt- 
Swv, possessive gen. with émordoes, 
halts belonging to thoughts, z.e. caused 
by them. Others understand, ‘halts for 
thought’ (made in order to reflect),— 
which is less simple. Cp. Arist. De 
Anim. I. 3. (p. 4078 32) % vonows %ouxev 

Tpewnoer tit kal €miotaces (halt) uaddov 
H KuvnoeL. — 80s, locative dat.; cp. 
On: 553 6do%s | €v rated’, ‘in this my 
coming.’—kuk\@v = meparrpéguav. 

227 Wuxy ydp niSa x.7.A. The 
naiveté consists in the direct quotation 
of what his wuvy7 said, rather than in the 
statement that it spoke; thus Hor. Sa¢. 1, 
2. 68 (quoted by Schneid.) is really simi- 
lar,—Huic st... Diceret haec animus. Take 
twokAd with pv@oupévy only. I do not 
think that nida...uvdoumévn was meant 
to mark garrulity; the language is not 
homely enough: rather it is simply,— 
‘found a voice, speaking many things.’ 
épn N€ywv is not similar (Az. 757).—Cp. 
Launcelot Gobbo in Shaksp. Merch. 2. 2: 
Certainly my conscience will serve me to 
run from this Few my master. The fiend 
ts at mine elbow and tempts me...My 
conscience says, ‘Launcelot, budge not.’ 
‘ Budge,’ says the fiend. ‘ Budge not,’ 
says my conscience, 
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speed, or that I have plied a nimble foot; for often did my 
thoughts make me pause, and wheel round in my path, to 
return. My mind was holding large discourse with me ; ‘ Fool, 
why goest thou to thy certain déom? ‘Wretch, tarrying 
again? And if Creon hears this from another, must not thou 
smart for it?’ So debating, I went on my way with lag- 
ging steps, and thus a short road was made long. At last, 
however, it carried the day that I’ should come hither—to 


on 182). This accent suggests that the scribe of L had péves in his archetype.—xei L, 
but by correction, prob. from «ai, which some of the later Mss. (as A) have, while 


others have ei. 


231 cxod7 Bpadds MSS. : 


schol. in marg. of L, yp. raxvs. Seyffert 





228 ff. todas...tTArpwv, nom., not 
voc., because each is rather a comment 
(‘hapless that thou art !’) than properly 
an address: so O. C. 185 @ TAduwy, 20. 
753 @7TdAas eyw, Eur. Wed. 61 & pwpos. 
—pévers is better than pevets, since, 
‘are you tarrying again?’ (his halts 
having been frequent, 225) is more 
graphic than, ‘w/7 you tarry again?’— 
ad cannot mean here, ‘on the contrary’ 
(z.e. instead of going on).—-ra@s...ovK, as 
O. 7. 937, 976, etc.—dAyuvet, pass.: cp. 
on 93 éxOapet. 

2381 éXNoowyv, turning over and over 
in the mind: cp. on 158 épésowv.— 
qvurov (sc. tHv odddv), gradually made 
my way (impf.); whereas jvvea would 
have suited a quick journey. Cp. this 
impf. in Plat. Symp. 127 C ovdaun tabryn 
qvurov, ‘they could make no progress by 
that means.’ Soph. has this tense also 
in 77. 319 (€pyov jHvuTov): cp. below, 
80s. In Dem. or. 21 § 104 our MSS. 
give ovdév qvve. For the use of the 
verb in ref. to journeys, cp. Thuc. 2. 97 
(650s) HuepSv avdpl evidvw rpidv Kai déxa 
dvucat. The Attic pres. seems to have 
been d@vtrw as=‘to accomplish,’ or ‘to 
make ‘Way,’ but dvvew as=‘to hasten.” 
Ar. Plat. 413 wh vev didrpiB’ adr’ dvve: 
Ran. 606 avierov: though in Plut. 606 ob 
médXew | xp) 0, GAN avdew, some MSs. 
have dvirew (see Pors. on Phoen. 463). 
This is the distinction meant by the 
grammarian in Bekk. Avzecd. 411. 28 
avirrew (stc) of’ Arrixol dmep hucis, dvvew 
dé ro omevderv. (The aspirated forms 
lack good evidence.) Cp. dptw, Attic 
apuTu. 

cxoA7 Ppadvs, reluctantly and slowly ; 
the opposite of ov omovdy raxvs (Ph. 
1223), with eagerness and speed. oyoAF 
oft.=‘at a slow pace’ (mopeverAar, Xen. 
An, 4. 1. 16; broxwpeiv, Thuc. 3. 78). 


As Bpad’s could mean ‘sluggish’ (O. C. 
306), we might here refer axoA7 to pace, 
and Bpadvs to reluctance; but, though 
the common use of cxoX7 in regard to 
pace helps to make it suitable here, it is 
better, in this context, to give oxyoAn the 
moral and $padvs the physical sense. 
For cxoAn combined with another word 
in such an expression, cp. Polyb. 8. 30 
oxX0AW Kal Baddnv movetoOa tiv sopelav. 
There is no lack of point. Such a 
messenger ought to have come omovd7 
taxvs.—The conjecture oovdq Bpadvs 
is (I think) not only wrong but bad. It 
would mean, ‘slow in my haste’; eager 
to arrive, yet moving slowly. ozeide 
Bpadéws, to which it is supposed to 
allude, meant, ‘never remit your efforts, 
but advance circumspectly towards your 
aim’: festina lente (on which see Erasmus 
in the Adagia); Eile mit Weile ; Goethe’s 
Ohne Hast, ohne Rast. (oredéde Bpadéws 
was a favourite maxim of Augustus, Suet. 
Aug. 25; Gellius ro. 11 § 5, on whom, 
as often, Macrobius has drawn, Saé. 6. 8. 
g-) The frightened and irresolute @vAaég, 
—sent, sorely against his will, on a hate- 
ful errand,—had no more omovdy than 
Mr Facing-both-ways. Wecklein, keep- 
ing sxo0\7y, supposes the Guard to mean, 
‘this was a case of cxodp Bpadds, not 
omovdy Bpadv’s,’—an improbably obscure 
and feeble jest at such a critical moment. 
The variant given by the schol., cxodq 
Taxus, would be an oxymoron, designedly 
comic; ‘I took my time about hurrying,’ 
‘twas but a laggard haste that I made.’ 
A cheerful epigram of this sort would 
better suit a mind more at ease. 

233 rédos ye pévrot, at Jast, however ; 
ye emphasizing the word before it: O. 7. 
442 n.—éviknoev, impers., as Thuc. 2. 
54 evixnoe d€...docudy epic Aa (the opinion 
prevailed that...): Her. 6. ror évixa uh 


TA) 


¢ 
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gol’ Kel TO pndev e€epa, dpacw 8 opas. 


TS €ATriO0s yap Epyomar Sedpaypevos, 


235 


TO pn tablet av ado mANV TO popaor. 


KP; 


, bps) \ > > © , 2 ay, > , 
TiO é€otiv av® ov tHVd eyes aOvplar ; 
, , a > A, \ \ 
OT. dpaca: Gékw gor TpaTa TapavTov' TO yap 
Tpaypk ovT eEdopao out Eldov oatis Av Oo d 
ovd av diKaiws és KaKOV Técount TL. 


pov, 
240 


Ss , > id 4 
KP. ev ye oroyaler katoppdyvuaat KiKhw 


TO Tpaypa 


conject. omrovd7n Bpadts. 


~ > Y ~ , 
nrots 8 ws TL ONmavav véov. 


234 col «x ei L (the apostrophe after « from a later hand). 


Erfurdt, xe? cov: Hartung, col 0’ otv.— ppdcw 8°] ppdoa: 5’ Wunder ; dpaowv (without 3’) 


Wecklein. 


h ovTws avTe\numevos THs édidos éAjndvGa. 


235 rempayuévoo L, with schol. bd yap r7s €Xmldos vevixnuévos EAndvOa. 


We have here two commentators: the 


first was attempting to explain mempayyévos: the second read dedpayyévos, which is 
in E (with gap written above) and V3: while in Aug. b and V?# is the gl., yp. dé xal 


dedparyuévos. 


The rest of the later Mss. have either memparyyévos (as A, L?), or me- 


ppaypuévos (as Aug. b, Vat., V+).—Dindorf wrote me@apyuevos.—Semitelos conject. 





éxdurev THhv modu. That pore should 
not be regarded as the subject to évixnee, 
is shown by such an example as Her. 8. 
g évixa Thy Huépny exeivny adbrod pelivar- 
Tas Te Kal at\cOévras merémecra viKTA 
héonv tmapévras mopevec Oar, where the 
length of the interval excludes such a 
view. The personal constr. occurs be- 
low, 274; cp. Thuc. 2. 12 7v...Ilepe- 
KNéous yVwun...vEeviKnKula. 

234 col with podetv. In Attic prose 
a dat. of the person after épxomar is freq., 
and oft. can be rendered (as here) only 
by ‘Zo,’ though it is properly rather a 
dat. of interest. Thus Thuc. 1. 13 ’Apec- 
vok\js Lapiows 7nAOe=‘A. came to the 
Samians,’ though the primary notion is, 
‘the Samians enjoyed the advantage of 
A.’s coming’ (to build triremes for them). 
So id. 1. 27 ws avrots...7\Oov ayyedou: 
Plat. Prot. 321 C dmopotyT. dé aire ép- 
xeTac IIpounfeds. In poetry this dat. is 
freely used after verbs of motion, but the 
idea of interest is always traceable; cp. 
186 n. Aesch. P. V. 358 aX’ 7dAOev 
aire Znvos dypumvov Bedos. So here, 
Money gol is not strictly a mere equiv. 
for podety mpds od, but implies Creon’s 
interest in the news. The notion is, ‘to 
come and place myself at your disposal.’ 
For the emphatic place of wol, cp. 273 
(and 46 n.): for the pause after the first 
syllable of the verse, 250, 464.—kel, ‘and 
if’: not, ‘even if.’ If xat were taken 


as = ‘even,’ there would be a very harsh 
asyndeton, whether the stop were at gol, 
or (as Nauck places it) after wore. It 
is true that cai could mean ‘even,’ with- 
out causing an asyndeton, if we adopted 
Wecklein’s tempting g@pdewv for dpdow 
8’: but the latter is confirmed by O. 7. 
302 ef kal un Bréres, ppovets 5’ Suws 
(where see n.),—dé introducing the apo- 
dosis after a concessive protasis. For 
kel as = ‘and if,’ cp. At. 447, 1057. The 
transposition Kel wot is improbable, as 
destroying the significant emphasis and 
pause on ool.—rd pmdév, what is as 
nought,—a tale of simple discomfiture: 
since he can only report the deed, with- 
out giving any clue to the doer. Cp. 
Tr. 1107 Kav 7d pndév &: Ad. 1275 HON 
TO under ovras év Tpom7 Sopds. 

235 f. ys éAmlSos, not ‘hope,’ but 
‘the hope’—defined in next v.—8e8pay- 
pévos is certain. J//. 13. 393 Kébveos de- 
dpayuévos (and 16. 486). Diod. 12. 67 
Opdtacba. kapov. (Cp. Shaks. Fern 1. 
1. 49 Gripe not at earthly joys.) Here 
the phrase is meant to be homely. The 
uv. L. wepaypévos was simply an attempt 
to mend L’s wempaypévos. We should 
require the dat. with it. The gen. can- 
not be justified by instances in which 
poetry uses a gen. of the agent without 
m6, after pass. part., as Az. 807 pwrds 
qmarnuévyn, Eur. Or. 497 mAnyels Ov- 
yarpos, etc.—rd ph mwabety dv=dri ov 
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thee; and, though my tale be nought, yet will I tell it; for I 
come with a good grip on one hope,—that I can suffer nothing 


but what is my fate. 
CR. 
GU, 


And what is it that disquiets thee thus? 
I wish to tell thee first about myself—I did not do the 


deed—I did not see the doer—it were not right that I should 


come to any harm. 


GR: 


Thou hast a shrewd eye for thy mark; well dost thou 


fence thyself round against the blame :—clearly thou hast some 


strange thing to tell. 


dedpapevors (‘on account of my deeds’). 


238 rpdra L: ravrar. 


241 croxager 


Mss.: Hartung conject. oriyage (others, orixige.): Emper, oxerafer: F. Jacobs, 
oreyager.—F rom Arist. Rhet, 3. 14. 11 Bergk and others adopt ri dpormager; Wecklein 


suggests €U Ppormidfer.—Kamoppayvuta MSS.: Karopdpyvucat Dindorf. 
Didymus (crc. 30 B.C.) read the latter, as appears from the 


paivwv L: onuavar r. 


242 o7n- 


schol. on Az. 1225 Aldumos* kal Sndos éorw ws TL oNnuaVvdv véov, a verse composed by a 
slip of memory, as Dindorf saw, from this verse and Az. 326 kal djA0s éorw ws Tu Spa- 





mado av, depending on éAmidos...dedp. 
as=éAmifwy: for the art. with infin., cp. 
78 n.—Td popomov: z.c. if you do kill 
me, then it was my destiny to be killed. 

237 f£. dv0’ ov, on account of which: 
O. T. 264 av0? wy: El. 585 avd’ brov.— 
TO yap | mpayp’: cp. on 67. yap pre- 
faces the statement: O. Z. 277 n.: cp. 
below, 478, 999. 

241 £. eb ye oroxdfle x.7.d.: ‘yes, 
you take your aim well, and seek to 
fence yourself round against the charge.’ 
The mark at which the man aims is his 
own safety; and this is explained by the 
next phrase. Commentators have made 
difficulties by assuming that the metaphors 
of oroxdte and droppdyvucat must be 
harmonised into a single picture,—as of 
an archer shooting from covert. But in 
fact there is a rapid transition from one 
to the other; the second interprets the 
first; and all that is common to them is 
their military source. oroxdfopat was 
familiar in a sense akin to that which 
it has here: cp. Plat. Zach. 178 B oroxa- 
6 mev or TOD GuuBovdAEevopevou adda Aéyouage 
trapa tiv airav dégay (trying to hit the 
thought of the person who consults 
them): Polyb. 6. 16 d@eidovor dé del 
moveiv of Shuapxor TO Soxody TH Shuw Kal 
pariora oTroxagecPar THs TovTov Bov- 
Ajogews. So here the verb suggests a 
designing person, whose elaborate pre- 
amble covers a secret aim. Creon is 
quick to suspect bribery (221). Cp. 


1033 ware Tozdrat cKoTrod | Tokever’ dvdpds 
rovde. Schneidewin thought that croxyd fe 
might here be a term of hunting or war, 
with ref. to the erecting of nets on poles, 
or of palisades. oroixigfew was so used, 
of nets in hunting (Xen. Cyzeg. 6. 8). But 
orotxos is from rt orex, while ordxos is 
from a probably distinct rt crax (ordxus), 
orex (perhaps lengthened from ¢7va). 
In Ar. Ret. 3. 14 § 10 the citation of 
v. 223 is immediately followed by the 
words ri @poyuden; which Nauck (with 
Bergk) substitutes for ed ye croxydge here. 
But, though the schol. there says that 
Creon spoke them, they evidently be- 
longed to some other passage, which 
Arist. cites as a second example: perh, 
to Eur. 7. 7. 1162 ri dpoumdfe veoxudr ; 
éfavda caps. A schol. on Arist. Zc, 
says, 7d dé ri gpoyuatn ev Tisi Tov 
dvrTiypagdwy ov Keira: (7.e. in some MSS. 
of Arist.); which looks as if the words 
had been deleted, in such copies, by 
readers who could not find them in Soph. 
—kdtroppayvueat. Inscriptions of the 
5th cent. B.c. show Papiac (not dpatac) to 
have been the old Attic aor. (Meisterhans 
p. 89), and so vav@apxros, etc.: but the 
analogy of the pres. ¢parrw recommends 
ppayvuue rather than gapyvum. For the 
constr., cp. Thuc. 8. 104 éBovXovTo aro- 
papiacba adrovds ol évavrio: (to shut them 
off).—rdé mpaypa, so soon after 239: cp. 
on 76,—8nAois 8’ ds tu o.: see on 20. 
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OT. ta dewa yap ToL mpoattOnao” OKVOV Tohvv. 

KP. ovKoUY pels TOT ; lr’ amahhay Geis Gare ; 

PT. kai dy Aéyw cou Tov vEKpov TLS apTiws 245 
Oarjas BéBynke Katt ypwrt Supiav 
Kov Tahvvas Kapayvorevoas ad Xpy. 

KP; us Pys ; Tus avOpav WV 0 ToApHoas T AOE 5 

®Y. ovK 01S" Exel yap OUTE Tov yevndos Hv 
Thaype ov duxéddns €xBohy atvddos dé yn 250 


KaL XEpros, dppak ovo emnpageypern 
TpoXoLow, aN’ donpos oupydrns TiS NV. 
omws 8 O TPOTOS npv MPEPOTKOTFIOS 
OeiKvucr, Tact Oavpa dSvoyxepes raphy. 


O pev yap. npavioTo, TupAnpys pe ov, 


255 


her7n 8 ayos pevyovTos @sS émnVv KOVLS. 


celwy KAKO. 


249 In L 7tov has been made from mov by an early hand (perh. 





243 f. td Sava, dangers,—z.e. the 
kaka érn (277) which he brings: yap 
(yes, I am cautious) for, etc.—rror’, 
tandem aliquando, O. T. 335 n.—dmak- 
AayxOels, ‘having been removed,’ 2. 
‘having taken yourself off’; cp. Ar. 
Vesp. 484 ap’ av, w mpds Tav Oedy, duels 
amahdaxGetré ov; 

245 ff. xal 57, without more ado: 
O. C. 31 n.—@dwpas, because the essential 
rite was the throwing of earth on the 
body : cp. on 80, and below, 256.—The 
kai in a ae is ‘and’ (rather than ‘both,’ 
answering to xaé in 24 a) 1b introduces 
an explanation of @ayas.—8uplav, as 
Aesch. Ag. 495 mndobd Evvoupos duWia Koes: 
Lucr. 2. 376 dzbula...arena. —kddayt- 
orevoas (kai a.) d xpy, z.c. having made 
the due offerings, perh. flowers (£7. 
896), or orépn of wool. We may doubt 
whether the poet thought of any xoai as 
having been poured by Antigone at this 
first visit: see n. on 429.—agayiorevoas 
and épayioredoas are equally possible; 
but I prefer the former, because here, 
as v. 256 suggests, the idea is that of 
ddogiwoduevos,—having avoided an dyos 
by satisfying religion: see on 196 épayvi- 
gat. 

248 ff. dvSpav: he does not think 
of women.—otre Tov yevqSos...00 SiKd- 
Ans. For the enclitic tov so placed, cp. 
20 n.: for ovre...o¥, O. C. 972 n. yevnts, 
yevys (only here), is prop. an adj., an 


implement with a yévus (jaw), or blade: 
Ll, 485 augpaxns yévus, the two- -edged 
blade (ofa bronze axe). Hesych. yer da: 
déivnv, mwédexvv (referring, as the acc. 
shows, to some other passage): and here 
the yevys is prob. the same as the ativn 
below (1109), which was to be used in 
raising the mound (1203). We may 
render ‘pickaxe,’ since this properly has 
a blade as well as a point. The yevtjs 
would break the hard surface. Then the 
earth would be thrown up (€xBoA%}) with 
the 8{keAAa, which was a sort of heavy 
two-pronged hoe, used, like the Roman 
ligo or dzdens, in hoeing up soil: the 
Maxed\ra (ula, Ké&\\w to drive forward) 
being a like tool with one prong. The 
oyun was like the dixeAXa, a two-pronged 
hoe. ‘Mattock’ is the nearest word for 
it. ‘Spade’ would better suit dum (or 
the Homeric \lorpov), though this was 
prop. rather a shovel. For the combina- 
tion cp. Shaks. 77t. Andr. 5. 3. 11 ’Zis 
you must dig with mattock and with 
spade.—8ux. ékBody, throwing up of earth 
by mattock : (possessive gen. denotin 
subject, yn jv 4 5. éxBadXeu): SB * 
abstract for concrete, like rpog) for 
Opéupa (O. TZ. 1 n.). In Mod. Greek 
éxBodddes is a mining term, ‘out-put.’— 
The epithets oriddos (‘hard,’ cp. 139), 
and xépaos ‘dry,’ tell something which 
the preceding words, and the following 
dppwf, would not alone have told; viz. 
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GU. 
CR. 


Aye, truly ; dread news makes one pause long. 
Then tell it, wilt thou, and so get thee gone? 


Gu. Well, this is it—The corpse—some one hath just given 
it burial, and gone away,—after sprinkling thirsty dust on the 
flesh, with such other rites as piety enjoins. 

Cr. What sayest thou? What(living) man hath dared this 


deed ? 


Gu. I know not; no stroke of pickaxe was seen there, 


no earth thrown up by mattock; the ground was hard and 
dry, unbroken, without track of wheels; the doer was one 


who had left no trace. 


showed it to us, sore wonder fell on all. 


And when the first day-watchman 


The dead man was 


veiled from us; not shut within a tomb, but lightly strewn 
with dust, as by the hand of one who shunned a curse. 


by S). 251 dpwt L: dppwé r. 


254 @aitua] Nauck conject. dacua. 





why no foot-prints were traceable.—érn- 
pateupévn, lit. ‘traversed (z.e. furrowed) 
by a carriage’ with its (four) wheels, 
=Tpoxots audins Kexapayuevy: é€-, not 
ép-, since as Eusth. says (on //. 18. 485) 
TO...amaka oi wev mradaol Yrrovar, oi uévTot 
vewrepo. ’Arrixol éddouvay. (Cp. n. on 
dmyvn, O. 7: 753.)—aAN © épydrns 
donpos tis Av: for ms added to the 
predicate, where the subject has the art., 
cp. O. 7. 618, Aesch. 7heb. 491 6 onua- 
roupyos 5’ of ris evreAns dp nv: Ar. Li. 
726 ws pidémoNs Tis éoO 0 daluwy Kal 
gopés. Not: 6 épydrns ris (the doer, 
whoever he is) donuos jv, like 6 KUpuds Tes 
(O. C. 288 n.). 

253 f. It is still the early morning 
of the day on which the drama opens. 
The Argives having fled in the night, 
Creon had published his edict shortly 
before dawn. Antigone had done her 
deed in the short interval between the 
publication of the edict and the beginning 
of the watch over the corpse. 6 mpwros 
tpepookdtros, the man who took the first 
watch of this day, was the first who had 
watched at all. If a sentinel had been 
near the body, Ant. must have been 
The other men were somewhere 


seen. 
near. (Afterwards, they all watched, 
413.) Bepook., in prose *uepopidraké 


(Xen. H. 7. 2. 6), as opp. to vuxroptraé 
(id. Az. 7.2. 18).—S8elkvvor...trapyv: his- 
toric pres. combined with past tense; cp. 
Lys. or. 1 § 6 érrecdy 5é mor madloy 
ylyverat, émlorevov On kal ravra Ta 
éuautod éxelyy mapédwka.—8voyepés, 


not merely ‘perplexing,’ but ‘distressing’ 
(47. 1395), since they foreboded punish- 
ment. So dvaxépeva, molestia (Ph. 473). 

255 f. 6 pév answered by onueia 
(257).—tTupBypys pev od (cp. on 96), not 
entombed: z.¢ there was no TvuBos, 
indicating that the ashes had been buried 
beneath it (1203): the body itself lay 
there, though covered over with dust. 
tupB., prop., ‘provided with a mound,’ 
but below, 946, merely =‘tomb-like’ ; 
and so in Ar. 7%. 88g Euripides says 
TuuBHpers ESpas, ‘seat on a tomb.’—AerryH 
8’...érqv, instead of Aémryn dé Kébver Ke- 
kahuuuévos (as in Ph. 545 dogdfwy peév 
ov, | rUxn d€...dpmicels): for this intro- 
duction of a new finite verb, where 
a participial clause was. expected, cp. 
813 ff.—@yos gevyovros ds sc. Twos 
(O. 7. 629 otro Kaxds y’ dpxovTos, n.): 
the gen. is not absol., but possessive, 
denoting the author: ‘as of (z.e. from) 
one avoiding.’ d@yos, the guilt incurred 
by one who passed by an unburied corpse 
without throwing earth on it: of yap 
vexpov opwvres &tadov, kal uh émaunod- 
Mevot Koviv, évaryets elvar €ddxouv. Aelian 
Var. Hist. 5. 14 vouos xal obros ’Arrikés, 
Os dv dragw mepitixn cwpmate dvOpumov 
wdvTws émeBddrdrXr\erv avT@ yiv’ Oar- 
Tew d€ mpos dvtudas Bérovras. So, too, 
Aelian says of the hawk, Ast. Anim. 
2- 49, vexpdv dé dvOpwmov dav iépag, ws 
Noyos, mdvTws émiBddrAac yi TO aTaddw- 
Kal To0ro wev atte ov KeXever DérAwv, WS 
"A@nvalovs émaldevce Spav (though our 
schol. ascribes the precept to a prehistoric 
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A > ¥ ‘ ¥ a 
onpea 5 ouTe Onpos ouTe Tou Kuvav 
E\MovT0s, ov omdoavtos e&edaivero. 

, 8 > > , > 5A , 
Aoyou ev add\yn\orow EppoVovv Kakol, 


pvra€ ehéyyov dvhaka Kav eylyveto 


260 


TAny) TENEUTOO, ovd 0 Kalvowy Tapny. 
els yap Tus yy EKAOTOS ougerpyac evs, 
KOVOELS evapyys, aN epevye He) eldévau. 
nuev & €ronor Kal pvdpous aipew yeporr, 


258 €\ovros] Naber conject. é\xovTos. 
deleted 70. 


Blaydes reads mas 5’ &pevye un eidévar: 


263 tgevye 76 wy eld€vac MSS.: Erfurdt 
Dindorf, aX’ pevye was 7d wh: 





Bovgvyns): and of the elephant, 4% 4. 
5. 49 Tov éAépavTa Peacduevos édepas 
vexpov ovK av tmapéOo, un TH MpoBooKide 
viv apvoduevos kal émiBarwr, dciav Tira 
amtéppntov vUmrep THs KouwAs PigEws 
Ted Gy (‘fulfilling some mysterious law of 
piety imposed by Nature’ ), kal pevywr 
ayos* evar yap TO gH Spadca Todo 
evayés. It was remembered as a disgrace 
to Lysander that, having put to death 
some prisoners of war, ovd€ dmrofavotow 
ak iced viv (Paus. g- 32. 6). Cp. id. 
- 32. 5 mdvtTws do.ov avOpwrov vexpov yn 
es Hor. Carm.1. 28. 33 precibus non 
linguar inultis, Teque piacula nulla re- 
solvent...licebit Iniecto ter pulvere curras. 
257 f. Onpds, here a wild beast, as 
dist. ‘from domesticated animals (cp. 
1081): more often the term excludes only 
birds and fishes.—rov with Onpds also: 
Eur. ec. 370 o'r ehridos “yap obire Tov 
d6Ens opm | Odpoos map’ huiv.od omd- 
gavtos. The negatives in 257 affect 
€\Oévros: and ov stands with omdcarTos 
as if we had simply ovK €dOdvTos, ov 
omdcavros, onueia Hv. ov is not here an 
irregular substitute for ore, as in 250: 
this would be so only if we had oi’ 
eXOdvros. Either o¥d€ om. or ore om. 
would be correct, but the latter would 
suppose an ovre understood before é)- 
Oévros. For omdoavros of rending, cp. 
1003. It could not mean, ‘having cast 
up earth’ over the body (as Triclinius 
took it) The point is that the body 
must have been covered before the beasts 
had had time to come. The poet has 
referred this order to omdcavtos ov’ 
Odvros (2.2. ‘or even having come’), 
because, ef 7\Oov, kal éorracay av. 
259 ff. Adyo. 8’...piAaxa. The regu- 
lar form iia be, Adyots KaKols éppo- 


Gotuev €v addArdros, EAeyxovTes PUAGE 
gpvdaka (or ddXos dAXNov), PUAAE being the 
part in apposition with the whole (jets). 
The irregularity of the form in the text 
is threefold. (1) For Néyots Kaxots éppo- 
Gotuev we have an equiv. in sense, though 
not in grammar, Adyou kakol éppdbovyv. 
(2) In spite of this, év d\AjAotow is retained, 
whereas év july is now needed. (3) As 
a plur. part. would have been awkward 
after Adyor, we have Pvdak éAéyxov Pv- 
Aakxa, which thus is virtually equiv. to a 
gen. absol., @’dAaxos édéyxovTos pidaka. 
Remark that, even in regular examples 
of partitive apposition, a participle, de- 
scribing what all do, is sometimes thus 
made singular; Xen. Ax. 3- 47 of 
immets olxovrai po. dddos addy biwdKwy 
(instead of diw&xovres). It is only the 
first of these three points that this pas- 
sage has in common with others to which 
it has been compared. ‘ 7; hey disputed, 
some saying this, some that,’ often ap- 
pears in Greek as ‘there was a dispute,’ 
etc., without causing of pév...ol dé to be 
changed into the gen. absol. Her. 8. 74 
mo\ka édéveETO,...0l pev ws...xpéov ely 
dromNéeuv, ’ AOnvaios dé etc. Thue. 4. 23 
im duorépwy...émoe metro, 
pev mepimdéovres..., IleNomovynowe 5é etc. 
Aesch. ?. V. 200 ordots 7’ &v addAHdoww 
wpodivero, | ol uev OédovTes...o1 dé etc. 
(This illustrates the use of & adrAHX. here, 
but is less bold, since the noun is sing.) 
Eur. PA. 1462 nv & Epis orparndrdrass, | 
oi ev twardia...ol dé etc. Bacch. (131 
nv b€ mao’ duod Bon, | 6 nev crevdgwv...al 
dé etc. For éppo8ovv, of a confused noise 
of angry tongues, cp. 290. pé0os (ono- 
matop.) is said of a rushing noise of 
waves, or of oars dashed into them, etc. : 
then, fig., Aesch. Pers. 406 Ilepatdos 


"AOnvaio . 
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And no sign met the eye as though any beast of prey or any 
dog had come nigh to him; or torn him. 
Then evil words flew fast and loud among us, guard accusing 


guard ; 
was there any to hinder. 


and it would e’en have come to blows at last, nor 
Every man was the culprit, and no 


one was convicted, but all disclaimed knowledge of the deed. 
And we were ready to take red-hot iron in our hands ;— 


Seyffert, aAN’ pn 7d wh eldévar. 


264 aipev] éxew L, with yp. aipew written above 





yAwoons pdos, of an unintelligible jar- 
gon.—éAéyxwv, questioning (434, O. 7. 


333, 783: Z/. 1353), here, in the sense of | 


‘accusing.’—Kadv éylyvero: and blows 
would have come at last,—had not the 
matter been settled by the proposal men- 
tioned at 268. (Not, ‘blows would 
come,’ 2.@ were often exchanged, as 
Nauck takes it. )—reXevrao’, ‘at last,’ the 
adverbial use, found even with another 
partic., as Thuc. 6. 53 rTupavvida xa- 
Nera TedeuT@oav -yevouéynv.—6 KwAd- 
cay: cp. O. 7. 297. 

262 f. rv...ovfeipy., was the doer 
(in the belief of his comrades).—évapyrjs, 
mantfestus facti: O. T. 535 ynorThHs 7’ 
évapy7s.—@AN (éxacros), evolved from 
ovdeis: fr. 327 éuol & obdels Soxe? | elvar, 
mévns wv, avoros, adr’ del vooetv. Dem. 
or. 20 § 74 an dels pOdvy Td méddov 
dxovon, adn’, ay dhnbes q, oKxoteltw.— 
epevye prj elBévar, ‘pleaded in defence 
that he knew nothing of it.’ For this 
pregnant use of pev-yew cp. Aesch. Suppl. 
390, where the Argive king says to 
the Danaides, whose cousins threaten 
to seize them under Egyptian law, de? 
To gé pevyetyv KaTa& vouous Tos olKober | 
ws ovK €xovor kipos ovdév audi cod: you 
must plead, in accordance with Egyp- 
tian law, that they have no right over 
you. So defendere, Cic. Jn Pison. 10. 
5 St triumphum 20n cupiebas, CuLus 
tandem ret te cupiditate arsisse defen- 
des? (‘will you plead?’) Note that 
this use (like the absol. legal sense, ‘to 
be a defendant,’ from which it comes) 
was necessarily restricted to pres. and 
impf. Hence we must not cite, with 
Donaldson, Dem. or. 27 § 1 obros Tous 
bev cadds eldédras Ta Mere pa. ep vye eN- 
dev diaryvav a wept avrav, eis 5 buds Tovs 
ovdev Trav hueTépwv axpiBds émicTrapévous 
édprvGev (which means: ‘he has avoided 
any decision on the case being given by 


those who knew our affairs thoroughly, 
but has come to you,’ etc.): nor, with 
Paley, Xen. Hellen. 1. 3. 19 Uvmayé- 
mevos Oavdrov...amépuyev, OTe ov mpo- 
doin rhv wodkw adda TwoaL, 7.e. ‘being put 
on trial for his life, Ae was acquitted, (on 
the plea) that he had not betrayed the 
city,’ etc.—py (not ovx) eiBévan, as after 
verbs of denying, Ar. £g. &72 qpvovvTo un 
menTwxkévat.—Only one other version is 
tenable, viz., ‘shrunk from knowing it’; 
but this could hardly be said in the 
sense, ‘shrunk from confessing that he 
knew it.’—Others understand rods a\Xous 
as subject to edéva, ‘shrunk from (the 
others) knowing it’ (‘entzog sich dem 
Wissen der anderen’), which is impos- 
sible. So also is Campb.’s version, ‘al- 
ways escaped, so that we could not know 
him,’ which would, in the first place, 
require épurye. 

264 vSpous, lumps of red-hot iron. 
ptdpos=a molten mass, from rt pvé, 
whence wvdos, ‘moisture,’ pvddw, etc. 
Cyril Adv. Lulian. 359 quotes this verse, 
after referring to a Chaldean custom of 
making an oath more solemn by causing 
those who took it to pass between the 
severed portions of a victim (dia péowr... 
dtxorounudrwv). It is probably the oldest 
trace in Greek of ordeals analogous to 
the medieval ‘judgments of God.’ The 
word wwdpos occurs elsewhere in connec- 
tion with a solemn sanction for an oath. 
In Her. 1. 165 the Phocaeans pvdpov 
o.inpeov KkarerdvTwoay, swearing not to 
return till it should float. Plut. Aréstid, 
2508 Apioreldns wpxire wev rods "EAnvas 
kal wuocev vmép Tav ’APnvalwy (to ob- 
serve the defensive league against Persia, 
479 B.C., Grote 5. 257) MUSpous €m- 
Barwv éri rats apais (in sanction of 
the curses on traitors) els tiv OddaTTaY. 
I conceive that in these passages, as 
elsewhere, wwdpos has its proper sense, 
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Kat Up duepTrew, Kat Yeovs opKwporetv 
70 pyre Opacar MATE TH Cuverdevar 
ovhedorarre pyr ELpYao Leva. 
or ovder 1) my epevvaow Theor, 


TO Tmpaypa 
Tédos 0, 


héyer Tis €ls, OS TavTas és médov Kapa. 


vevoae poBw T pout peer ov yap elyomev 


270 


OUT avTupovey oul? OTWS Oparres Kaas 


Tpacarpev. 


nv & o pvdos ws avourTéov 


\ ¥ A 
Gol TOUpyov Ely TOUTO KOvYL KpUTTEOD. 
A , > \ \ 
Kal TAUT €vika, Kae TOV ducdaipova 


md.hos Kabarpet TOUTO tayabov haBeiv. 


2795 


Td pe yl 0 aKkwv OUxX EKOUTL, O10 OTL 
oTEpyel yap ovdels ayyehov KAKQV ETO. 
XO. ava€, euot Tor, py Te Kat Oendatov 


by S: alpecv r. 


267 wT] 75’ Blaydes. 


269 cis, ds] els 6 Nauck. Blaydes 





a red-hot mass of metal, and that the 
custom was symbolical of an older use of 
the uvdpos in ordeals by fire. This would 
explain how the Alexandrian poets of the 
3rd cent. B.c. (Lycophron, Callimachus) 
came to use the word pvédpos, in defiance 
of its etymology, as simply ‘a lump’ (or 
even ‘a stone’). They supposed that 
the wvdpor had been cold masses. 

265 ff. mip Sidprev must here refer 
to a definite ordeal, by walking through 
a fire. The idea, at least, of such an 
ordeal appears in the familiar Attic 
phrase 6. mrupés lévac (‘to go through fire 
and water’); Xen. Symp. 4. 16 éywy’ ov 
peta Kvewlov xav dia mupds loiny, Ar. 
Lys. 133 60a rod mupds | €0é\w Badiger. 
But it is doubtful whether the actual use 
of any such ordeal in the historical age 
can be inferred from Dem. or. 54 § 40 
akvomisrérepos Too Kara Tav maldwy (by 
the lives of one’s children, cp. or. 29 
§ 26) Gpvdovros kal dca Tob mupés, 2.2. 
swearing that one is ready to undergo 
the test by fire. It has been suggested 
that iévros has fallen out after supés, 
which seems improbable. But the phrase 
may be rhetorical. Cp. Verg. Aen. 11. 

87 (the Hirpi): medium frett pietate per 
zgnem Cultores multa premimus vestigia 
pruna.—Becker Char. 183 notices some 
other ordeals. There was a temple in 
Achaia, the priestess of which, before 
election, was proved by drinking bull’s 


blood; if impure, she died (Paus. 7. 25. 
13). Perjury, and some other crimes, 
were assayed by the accused mount- 
ing the steps of an altar for burnt 
sacrifice (éoxdpa): if he was guilty, 
flames appeared (Heliod. Aeth. to. 8). 
Incontinence was tried by the test of 
entering a grotto of Pan at Ephesus 
(Achilles Tatius 8. 6).—®eovds dpx., to 
swear by the gods; the acc. is cognate 
(the god being identified with the oath), 
like 6pxov éuvivac: Xen. Cyr. 5. 4+ 31 
Taira...ouvupt or Beovs. —ro pare Sp. : for 
the art., cp. 230. -—pit’ elpyacpéve: the 
conjecture pnd is needless, since pjre 
can be understood before BovAevoarti: 
see 0. 7. 239 n. 

268 f. m)éov: cp. prans e be- 
tween two past tenses: cp. 254.—tts els. 
It is at first sight tempting to write 7vs, 
eis ds mavras. But such emphasis on the 
idea of ‘one against all’ seems hardly 
appropriate here. And 71s efs sometimes 
=els ris: Thuc. 6. 61 cal rwa play vixra 
kal karédapfov: Plat. Soph. 235 B (ovKér’ 
éx pevgerar) TO pn od Tod yévous elvar Tod 
Tov Bavwaromouy Tis els: Parm. 145 D & 
TWe yep évi un dv ovk dy &ri mov divauro ev 
ye aracw elvat. 

270 ff. mpotrpeev, impelled, here 
=wdykace: cp. O. 7. 358 n.—ovd yap 
elxopev x.7.X. : ‘for we did not know how 
to gainsay him, nor how, tf we did the 
thing (advised by him), we could prosper.’ 
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to walk through fire ;—to make oath by the gods that we had 
not done the deed,—that we were not privy to the planning or 
the doing. 

At last, when all our searching was fruitless, one spake, 
who made us all bend our faces on the earth in fear; for we 
saw not how we could gainsay him, or escape mischance if we 
obeyed. His counsel was that this deed must be reported to 
thee, and not hidden. And this seemed best; and the lot 
doomed my hapless self to win this prize. So here I stand,— 


as unwelcome as unwilling, well I wot; for no man delights 


in the bearer of bad news. 


CH. O King, my thoughts have long been whispering, can 


conject. ézros 6. 


278 XO.] L omits this indication, which Triclinius added. 





As dvtiupwvetv means opposing his sugges- 
tion, so Spevres means acting on it. 
Others join Oiws Spevres, ‘by what 
course of action.’ Since, however, a 
definite proposal was before them—viz., 
reference to Creon—we must then under- 
stand, ‘by what other course’ (than the 
proposed one). But the sense is, ‘We 
could not refute him, and, on the other 
hand, we dreaded your anger if we 
followed his advice.’ etxopev has the 
same sense in both clauses. éxyw, as= ‘to 
know how,’ takes (1) an infin., or (2) a 
relat. clause with subjunct., as 1342, 77. 
705 ovK éxw...mot yvwuns wéow. This is 
merely an indirect form of the delibera- 
tive subjunct., wot yviuns méow; So 
here, mpdéaiuev would be mpdéwuer if the 
principal verb were in a primary tense. 
-The direct question would be, és xadds 
mpdéwuev ; Carefully distinguish dws (or 
mas) dv with optat. after this ov« éxw, as 
Tr. gt od yap éxw was av | crépEaum, I 
know not how I could. The two con- 
structions are combined again in Az. 428 
oro. a drelpyew ovd Grws €@ éyev | 

exw. 

273 ff. col (cp. 234), rare for eds oé. 
After dvapépw 7: the pers. is usu. expressed 
by eis twa (less oft. by éwi or mapa riva). 
But Lysias has the dat. in or. 12. 84 ofs 
Tas dmodoylas dvolce, ‘to whom he will 
carry back his defensive pleas’ (z.e. ‘on 
whom he will lay the blame,’ and so, 
again, in or. 7 § 17): yet 2. § 64 Tas... 
amodoylas els éxeivov dvadepouévas. In 
Mod. Greek dvadopd is used of an official 
‘report.’—tatr évika: see on 233: the 
impf. differs from the aor. only as édéxe 


(‘seemed good’) from édogée (‘was re- 
solved ’).—amdAos, perh. taken by shaking 
lots in a helmet (cp. 396, dz. 1285): 
kaQaupet, reduces, /.2. ‘condemns’: Lys. 
Or. 13 § 37 Tiv...Whpov...7Hv...kaPapod- 
gay, the vote of condemnation.—tdyabdv, 
iron., whereas his second errand is a true 
Epuatov (397).—akwv odx ékotow: cp. 
Zr. 198 (the herald detained against his 
will by a throng of questioners) ovx éxav 
Exovor dé | Eivecriv.—ol8’ Sti, adverbial 
(‘doubtless’), like 679Xov 67, cp. 758: so 
used even in the middle of a clause, 
as Dem. or. 9 § 1 rdvTwr, 018 bt, o7- 
cdvTw y av (‘when all, I know, would 
certainly admit,’ etc.). 

278 f. épol, ethic dat., ‘for me,’ 
rather than dat. with BovAever as=‘ ad- 
vises’; the latter dat. is rare (Aesch. 
Lum. 697 dorois...Bovtedw oéBew); in 
Tr. 807, Az. 1055 the dat. with BovrAetw 
is a dat. of interest (to plot against one). 
In poetry the act. can mean, not only 
‘to form a plan’ (O. 7. 61g), or to give 
counsel (26. 1417), but also, like the 
midd., to deliberate—With pj supply 
éorl: cp. 1253; Plat. Zheaet. 145 C dpa 
bh waifwy édeyev, look whether he did not 
speak (z.e. I suspect that he spoke) in 
jest. To supply 7 is also possible (ep. 
O. C. 1180), but less fitting here.—r, 
adv., ‘perchance’: O. 7. 969.—@erjAarov, 
sent by gods (O. Z. 992 OendaTov udy- 
Teupa), 2.e. wrought by them (cp. 285), 
since there was no trace of human agency 
(249): not, imposed upon a human agent 
by a divine commission (as O. 7. 255 
mpayua Oeprarov). So in J. 16. 667 
Zeus provides supernaturally for the 
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ToUpyov 708), u) Cvvvowa Bovdever mahar. 


ICE: TAVT AL, TT piv opyns Kat jee pEeoT Mra héywv, 


Tay) ‘pevpebys avous TE Kal Yepwv apa. 
Nevers yap OUK QVEKTG, Saipovas Aeyov 
Tpovovay boxew ToUdE TOU veK pou EPL. 
TOTEPOV UTEPTLLOVTES ws evepyernv 
eKpuTTOV avToV, OOTLS apdiKiovas 

vaovs tupwowy nOe kavabypara 

Kal ynv ékelvwv, Kal vopovs Siac Kedar ; 
7 TOUS KakKoUS TYLa@VvTas eioopas Oeods ; 
ovk €oTw. adda TavTa Kal maddau TOdEWS 
avopes pods pépovres €p dOovy éepoi, 
Kpupyn Kapa celovTes, Bs VITO cuy@ 
odor Sixaiws eiyov, ws orépyew ewe. 


280 


285 


290 


279 700’, 7 E0vvola] Nauck has now withdrawn his former conjecture, 708’ 7, évtvvoa. 


280 kai we] Kae (szc) L 
delete vv. 


284 Um EpTILavT aT iL; VITEPTLGVTES ti 


N auck would 


487° f., and re-write thus :—m OT €pov UTEpTiMGVTAS Ws evepyerny, | vaovs 


éxelvwy boris apudikiovas | kal viv mupwowv 7dOeE Kavadnuara ; | ovx @orw xKk.T.X. 


287 «al yiv] Schneidewin conject. dixnv: 


Pallis, riuas.—éxelvwy L: éxelyny r. 





burial of Sarpedon. 
—7 §vvvora, the art. being equiv. to a 


and so often. 
284 ff. mérepov x.7.X. 


Cpr rO.eC 2 DexXxXv. 


Did they 


possessive pron., as 1089 f. rv yA@soar, 
Tov vowv. Cp. Plat. Rep. 571 E els 
atvvuav avros aitw ddixduevos.—radat, 
z.é. ever since the @vAag spoke (249). 
Cp. 289. 

280 mplv dpyns Kal pe perracat, 
‘before thou hast actually filled me with 
anger’: kat has nothing to do with molv, 
but belongs solely to perraoat, a strong 
word, the stress on which makes it easier 
for the force of kal to pass over the 
enclitic pe. Cp. O. 7. 772 Tw yap av 
kai pelfov.| NéEatw’ dv: 720. 989 molas 
dé kal yuvaikds ExpoBeta@’ trep; where 
in each case xal goes with the verb. 
We must distinguish the ordinary combi- 
nation mpl kai, ‘before even,’ which 
would be in place here only if Creon 
meant, ‘Cease, before you have so much 
as angered me’: cp. 77. 396 dooets, rplv 
Neas kavvewoacba Aéyous (before we have 
even renewed our talk): Ar. Av. 1033 
méumovow bn “riskdmous | és Thy modu, 
mply kal reOtcGa rots Oeois: Plat. Gorg. 
458 B mwdda..., mply kal vas énOety,... 
éredeckauny. —Keipé would be unmeaning: 
no one else is angry.—pertwoat: Plat. 
Rep. 330 E vrowias...xal deluatos peords, 


think him good? Or, thinking him dad, 
did they yet honour him ?—ékputrrov (sc. 
yn) = 0arrov: the word is specially suit- 
able here to the covering wit ith dust (256). 
Cp. O. C. 621 Kekpuppévos véxus: Li, 
838 kpup0évra (of Amphiaraus swallowed 
up by the earth) Bellermann cites an 
inscr. from Smyrna (Rhein. Mus. 1872, 
27 p- 465) maldwy ce pirat xépes, ws ewes 
éorl, | kpvyav. The impf. (‘were for bury- 
ing’) refers to the motive present to the 
agent’s mind when the act was under- 
taken: cp. 19 é&émewrov n.—dpeuklovas 
vaovs, temples surrounded by columns, 
an epith. marking their stateliness and 
splendour, as Eur. Andr. 1099 év mept- 
aTvos Sdmors (of a temple), /. Z. 406 
mepixtovas vaovs. The vaos meplorudos 
or mepirrepos (so called because the 
ceiling of the colonnade projected like a 
wing, from the cella) had a colonnade on 
each of its four sides: the vads dugu- 
mpoatudos, only on two (front and back): 
but, though the latter would satisfy the 
word dugixiovas, the poet doubtless meant 
the former.—kdva0ypara, votive offer- 
ings, such as gold and silver vessels of all 
kinds; statues; bronze tripods, etc. (Cp. 
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this deed, perchance, be e’en the work of gods? 

Cr. Cease, ere thy words fill me utterly with wrath, lest 
thou be found at once an old man and foolish. For thou sayest 
what is not to be borne, in saying that the gods have care ‘for 
this corpse. Was it for high reward of trusty service that they 
sought to hide his nakedness, who came to burn their pillared 
shrines and sacred treasures, to burn their land, and scatter its 
laws to the winds? Or dost thou behold the gods honouring 
the wicked? It cannot be. No! From the first there were 
certain in the town that muttered against me, chafing at this 
edict, wagging their heads in secret; and kept not their necks 
duly under the yoke, like men contented with my sway. 


M. Schmidt conject. kevdowv.—vduous] Herwerden conject. dduous. 291 xpvd7] 
ovyn Meineke, from Plut. Mor. 170 E: see comment. 292 For NOgov bixaiws 
elxov, Hartung writes var’ etAdgws exovtes: for ws orépyew éué, Nauck, evd\ddws 
gépew: see comment.—ws] In L the o has been added by S: but the scribe’s oversight 
obviously arose through the next word beginning with o, and in no way warrants 





Fer, 1.605. (atte: 6.0465" Isaes- or. ¥ 
§ 41.) The wealth of Delphi in ava67- 
para is already proverbial in //. 9. 404: 
at Thebes the Ioujuov (O. 7. 21) also 
seems to have been rich in them. After 
avadnua the gen. denotes either 6 avafels 
(as more oft.), or, as here, the divine 
owner.—yqv éxelvwv (depending on arups- 
owv), z.¢. the territory of Thebes (cp. on 
199), since the land belongs to the deol 
éyxwpro. and modovxor: not merely the 
Tenévyn attached to their shrines.—vopous 
Svackeda@v, to scatter the laws abroad, 7.e. 
to shatter the fabric of civil order: cp. 
Tennyson, Red ruin, and the breaking up 
of laws. Cic. Agr. 2. 37 disturbare... 
legem. So dwacxed. of breaking up a 
treaty (O. C. 620), or a king’s power 
(26. 1341).—SvacKedav would suit dva- 
Ojuara, but could not possibly be joined 
with yi (as if the latter meant ‘State’): 
hence it must be taken with véuous only. 
288 tols Kakovs TiydvTas...Qeods ; 
owing to the natural emphasis on rods 
kaxovs, the ambiguity is only gram- 
matical. Cp.’ Her. 7. 150 émel 5é ogeas 
TwapadhapBavew Tovs “EXAnvas, oblique for 
érel dé seas mapeAduBavov oi "EAXnves. 
289 f. tavta, the edict, depending 
on podus dépovtes (aegre ferentes): Kal 
mddat, even from the moment when it 
was proclaimed; cp. 279, where mada 
only refers back to 249.—11éAews advdpes, 
like yijs riodé tis (O. ZT. 236 n.).—éppo- 
Bovv, muttered: 259 n.—épol, against me, 
dat. of object, as after xaXemaivw, uéu- 


poua, etc.—Kdpa oelovres, ‘tossing the 
head,’ in defiant menace (so caput guas- 
sans, Verg. Aen. 12. 894), instead of 
going quietly under the yoke. Plut. J/or. 
170 E Tovs Tupavvous aomafovTat,...addr\a 
pugotor ovyn Kapa celovres (alluding to 
this v.). So, acc. to Suidas, s.v., Soph. 
used avaxairifery (prop. said of a 
horse throwing the mane back, rearing) 
as=ameew Kai avtirelvew, ‘to be res- 
tive. —tmd fuy@. Cp. Aesch. 4g. 1639 
fevEw PBapelacs (fevyAacs).—Addov, the 
back of the neck, a word used of draught- 
animals (of the Aman nape, perh. only 
once, //. 10. 573): hence, fig., Eur. fr. 
175 doTis 6€ mpds 7d mimrov cid\ddws 
péper | TOv Saiuov’, ovTos Hnaoadv éor’ avdr- 
Buos. id. 770. 302 Kapra To TovNEdOeEpor | 
év Tots To.ov’Tas ducdéigws Péper Kaka, 
‘impatiently.’ (Shaksp. Henry Vi. Pt. 
Ill. 3.1. 16 yreld not thy neck To fortune’s 
yoke.)—Nauck writes the verse thus, vd- 
Tov dikaiws elxov ev\dgws pépew, because 
Eustathius, in alluding to it, once repre- 
sents it by v@rov evAdgws eTyov (on Od. 
5. 285), and twice by varov evrAdgus Pé- 
pew (on Z/. 10. 573, Od. 10. 169). But 
Eustath. was quoting, or rather para- 
phrasing, from memory, and confused 
our verse with Eur. fr. 175 (quoted 
above); also, perhaps, with Lyco- 
phron 776 evddpy votw gdépew. His 
references to Sophocles are often loose 
and inexact. See Appendix.—8.kalws, 
loyally. Donaldson had a too ingenious 
view that the word here meant, ‘with 


64 > ObOKAEOYS 


3 on , > , la 
€k Twvde TOUTOUS e€eTioTapar Kadas 
TApIyyMEvoUS pra Gotow cipydo lau TAOE. 


ovder yap avOpurourw otov apyupos 
Kakov vopiop €BdaoTe. 


295 


TOUTO KQ@L 7O\ELS 


Topbet, Tod dvopas eEaviotnow dopov: 
TOO exOddorKet KQL Tapahhacoes ppEevas 
Xpnoras TpOS aiaypa tpaypal tatacbar Bporav: 


Tavoupylas o edereey avO paras eyew 


300 


Kal TAVTOS Epyou dvoa Bear ElOeVva. 
Oooo. d€ picfapvovrTes Nvucay TaAde, 
/ > > ld c la , 
Xpove mor _egempatav as dobvar dtKnv. 
adh’ eurep loxet Zevs er €€ euov oéBas, 
Ev TOUT emloTao $ Opktos dé cou héyo, 305 
El yn TOV avTOXELpa TOVdE Tov Tadov 


Mekler’s theory that L’s archetype had efxov.. 
296 Kxaxov vouicu’] Nauck conject. kaxav évavoy’ (‘incitement’): 


become illegible. 


.wopépew, and that the letters edhop had 





equal poise’ (Mew Crat. 371).— as = wore 
(O. 7. 84): orépyev, folerare: Tr. 486 
(Lichas advising Deianeira with regard to 
Tole) crépye tv yuvaika, be patient of her. 

293 f. towvde, masc., the malcon- 
tents (for ék, cp. 63).—rTovrovus, the 
watchers of the corpse: the pronouns 
joined as in 39 (n.).—eipydoBat is best 
taken with é€emlorapat: cp. 1092 ém- 
orauecOa...avrov...\axetv. The inf., in- 
stead of the partic., with éricrauar, seems 
unknown in Attic prose, except, of course, 
where the sense is ‘to know how.’ 
Cp4472,0. 1 he int, might, indeed, depend 
on mapnypévous, as émaryw (to induce) oft. 
takes an inf.: but (a) as a matter of fact, 
an infin. seems not to occur after maptcyw 
in this sense: and (4) it may be noticed 
that Attic idiom often prefers the form, 
‘induced by them, he did it,’ to, ‘he 
was induced by them to do it’: eg. Xen. 
Mem. 4. 8. 5 woddovs...\Oyw mapaxderres 
améxrewav: Dem. or. 5 § 10 ols éma- 
xOévTes bets... mpoetcbe Pwxéas. For this 
participial expression of the leading idea, 
see n. on O. C. 1038. 

296 f£. vopiop, zzstitutum. ‘This 
primary and general sense of the word 
was almost confined to poetry (Aesch. 
Th. 269 ‘EdAnuixdv voumopna Ovorddos 
Bojjs), the special sense, ‘current coin,’ 
being the ordinary one. For the other 
sense, the usual word was véuimoy (or 
vouos). Hencein Ar. Wud. 247, when So- 


crates says, Geol | quiv vdutou’ ov eort, 
Strepsiades rejoins, T@ yap duvur’; 7 | 
cidapéacw, womrep év Bugavriw (2.¢. if 
gods are not current with you, do you 
swear by iron coin?): where the schol. 
remarks that véduccoua meant zroré bev 
TO vouupmov &Oos, more 5é€ 7d Kbupa Tod 
TeTuTwpévou XahKol. —kBracrre: cp. 0.C. 
611 Bracrave 8 amoria. —rophet, ‘sacks’ 
(not merely, in a general sense, ‘ruins’): 
money invites attack, and often purchases 
betrayal: cp. Hor. Carm. 3. 16. 13 diffidit 
urbium Portas vir Macedo et subruit 
aemulos Reges muneribus.—r68 (after 
Todro: cp. 39) dvSpas, individual citi- 
zens, as distinguished from médes. é€- 
avior. Sépwv, drives them from their 
cities by corrupt intrigue,—for which the 
arages of ‘democrat and oligarch in 
Greek cities gave many openings. The 
phrase is strikingly illustrated by the 
verses in which Timocreon of Rhodes, 
when an exile, assailed Themistocles 
(Plut. Zhem. 21), as Tovs péev KaTaywv 
ddikws, Tods & éxdtwKxwv, rods dé xal- 
vow, | dpyuplwy vm émrEews, 

298 f. 168° é&kd. kal wapadAdooe, 
this trains and perverts good minds of 
men, torac@at mpos aloxp. mpdyp., to 
address themselves to base deeds. wap- 
ad\aooer= ‘alters sideways’; Z.e. causes . 
to turn out of a straight course into an 
oblique course; hence, like mapd-yeu, 
mapactpépe, perverts. Cp. Arist. Pol. 8, 


_ 
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’Tis by them, well I know, that these have been beguiled 
and bribed to do this deed. Nothing so evil as money ever 


grew to be current among men. 


This lays cities low, this drives 


men from their homes, this trains and warps honest souls till 


they set themselves to works of shame ; 


this still teaches folk to 


practise villanies, and to know every godless deed. 
But all the men who wrought this thing for hire have 


made it sure that, soon or late, they shall pay the price. 


Now, 


as Zeus still hath my reverence, know this—I tell it thee on 
my oath:—If ye find not the very author of this burial, 


Pallis, kakxdov voonp’. 
300 éyev] Wecklein conject. dyew: 


299 Bporove L (accentless) with wy written above. 
Pallis, 


Téxvnv (or -as). 





7 § 7 at puxal rapecrpapmévac Tis 
kara gvow ews (their minds _ being 
warped from their natural condition). 
Since mapadkAdooe implies a bad ¢raiz- 
ing, it can be followed, like é6ife. and 
like words, by an infin.: it is unneces- 
sary, then, to make torac@at, in its re- 
lation to mapad\Adooe, merely epexegetic 
(‘so that they set themselves’); though 
it might, of course, be so. Wecklein 
takes kal mapadAdooe. as parenthetic 
=trapahAdooovca: but this, too, is need- 
less, nor is it supported by 537 (where 
see n.).—torac@at mpds te means here, 
‘to set oneself facing it,’ so ‘to turn to it, 
address oneself to it,’ just like rpérec@ac 
mpds Tt: cp. Plat. Rep. 452 E mpos Gd- 


Nov Tiva ckoTov orngdmevos H Tov. 


TOU dryabod, ‘having set himself to some 
other aim,’ etc. Distinguish some other 
phrases with torac@a and mpés which are 
not really similar: Thuc. 3. 11 mpos 6 Te 
xpi orjvat (a power to which they could 
rally): 4. 56 mpos ri éxelvwr yrdunv 
del écracay (they had always sided with 
the Athenian policy): 6. 34 mpos Ta Neyd- 
meva Kal al yvamat ioravrae (men’s minds 
adapt their attitudes to what is said). 
300 f. tavoupylas...gxew: showed 
men how to practise villanies. For éyewv 
of the moral habit, cp. Od. 1. 368 uv- 
< oThpes birépBiov Bp éxovtes: Ll. 9. 305 
Avooay éxwv ddojv. The inf. might be 
epexegetic, but really depends on édecéev 
as implying ‘taught’: cp. Eur. JZed. 195 
ovdels AUras | nipero... | @dats mavew 
(has found out how Zo.. es Seixvume of 272- 
vention, as At. 1195 ds oruyepav &deccev 
Strwv | “EdAace Kowdv "Apn: fr. 3096. 
6 orparod ppuxtwplay | eke, xavépnver 
od dedevyuéva (Palamedes).—elSévar, ‘to 
know,’ z.e. to be conversant with (cp. 


1S, sik 


on 71) mavtos pyou SvaccéB., impiety of 
(shown in) azy deed, = 1a duacceBes Epyov 
(cp. 603 Adyou 7’ dvo.a): for was, cp. O. C. 
761n. Note tavrds épy. after mavovup- 
ylas: the familiar use of mavouvpyla ex- 
tenuates the force to which etymology 
entitles it, while in wav é@pyov that whole 
force is felt: so may movety is stronger 
than avovpyeiv, and wav Aéyew than 
mappnordfer a (Plat. Afpol. 39 A édy tts 
To\ua wav moety Kal Néyew). Cp. Ph. 

407 mavros av Adyou kakod | yAdooy 
Giyévra kal mavovpyias, where mdons 
must be supplied, showing how zravoupyia 
could be used without direct reference to 
its derivation. 

302 f. wvvoav: cp. 231.—xpdvw 
moré, at some time or other: ze. they 
will be caught sooner or later. With 
Sodvar Slknv: Ph. 1041 tioacbe, Tioach? 
GANG TH Xpbvw troré. —eérpatayv ws (= wo- 
Te, 292), as Aesch. Pers. 723 xair6d’ é&é- 
mpatev, wore Bboropov kkjou péyav; The 
verb is here ironical; cp. Plat. Gorg. 479 A 
To avTd Siarempayyuevor elclv worep av el 
Tis Tots peylaTos voonuace cuvicxXdmevos 
Ocampdéatto pn diddvac Siknv.. Tots 
larpots, undé iarpever Oat. 

304 ff. Zevs, in his quality of Bagt- 


“Neds (Xen. Ax. 3. 1. 12), is fitly invoked 


by a king who vows that he will uphold 
the royal authority. Cp. 487. —%pkvos, 
adverbial: O. C. 1637 xarnvecev Tao 
Opkios (n.). Cp. 823 (Avypordrav),—rov 
avroxeipa, the very man (248) whose 
hand strewed the dust, said with an 
emphasis corresponding to that with 
which the Guard: had insisted on the 
absence of any clue (249). For avro-, 
cp. 56, 172. Tdpov=radiis, as 490, 534, 
O. Z. 1447: in a symbolical sense like 
that of Odwas (246). 
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evpovres expavelT és opPahpovs EHOUS, | 
ovy vply “ALdns Hovvos apkeoel, mpl av 
Cwvres Kpepacrou THVOE nhdonf vBpwv, 


wy" ELOOTES TO KEPdOS evOev ola réov 


210 


TO Noutov apratntre, Kat pabnW ore 
> > 9 Zion) \ , A 
ouk €€ amavtos det TO KEpdaive dudelr. 
EK TOV Yap aloypav AnupaTwy Tovs TAEiovas 
dT @opevous LOoLS ay n TeTwoHEVoUs. 


DT. 
1 ey 
DT. 
KP. 
DT. 
KP: 


311 L has aprafnre, not (as has been stated) aprdénre. 
the ¢ begins low down, being a continuation of the down stroke of the a. 


elmrew TL dacess, 0 orpageis OUTWS lw ; 
OUK oto ba kad vuv ws avLapas héyens ; 

ev Tolaw wolv uP at ™ wuxn Saver ; 

Tl d€ _pudpigers THY ELNV Moany omou 

0 Op ov oT avid Tas ppévas, Ta oy or eyo. 
ol’ ws hd dyna dndov exmeduKos El. 


315 


320 


The mistake was easy, because 
But the 


difference between a¢ and aé, as the scribe of L writes them, can be seen by compar- 
ing this word with é&émrpagay in 303, or (e.g.) d&w in O. Cy 819 with davuage 2. 1119. 
313 f. ék Trav... cecowopuévovs. Bergk rejects these two verses; M. Schmidt would 
spare them, but place them after v. 326.—Wecklein writes cecwuévous (Curae epigraph. 

60). 8315 7 dwoes] dedwoece L (no accent on de): 6€ dwoes r. Over de an 
early hand in L (the first, as Diibner thinks) has written «71+ 317 & Tot ow aoiv 





308 f. povvos: cp. O. 7. 304 n.— {Gyr is oft. joined with another partic. : 


‘Death alone shall not suffice for you,’ 
already implies a threat of torture. To 
make this threat explicit, mplv dv .. 8n- 
Adonre is added, as if merely ov Gavetade 
had preceded. ‘(You shall not die,) until 
you have first been hung up alive, and 
have revealed (the authorship of) this 
outrage.’ They are to be suspended by 
the hands or arms, and flogged. Cp. Az. 


106 Baveiv yap avrév ot Ti mw 0édXw.. mplv 
dv deBels mpos xiov’ Epxelou oréyns . . wdo- 
Tryt TpWTov vata pourxGels Odvyn. Ter. 


Phorm. i. 4. 43 ego plectar pendens. In 
Plat. Legg. 872 B a slave who has slain a 
free man is to be flogged, and then (if he 
does not die under the lash, édvep Bug 
matouevos) put to death by other means. 
Other views of kpepacrot refer it to 
(1) mere suspension, as a se like that 
of Melanthius in Od. 22. 175: (2) stretch- 
ing on a cross-like frame; ep Alexis af. 
Athen. 134 A jdv07’ dvamhtaiy’ avrov éml 
évAov AaBwv. Impalement (dvacravpdw, 
dvacxodorifw) is certainly not meant.— 
Lavres Kpepacrol, ‘suspended alive,’ as 


Xen. Az. 2. 6. 29 tx daomep oi GAXou . « 
amoTtunbévres Tas Kepadas, bomrep TAXLOTOS 
Odvaros Soxet elvar, dAdNa (Ov aixriobels 
éviavrév.—8 noord’: as to the belief that 
torture was sure to wring the truth from 
slaves, cp. Isae. or. 8. 12 orérav dodda Kal 
ENevOepor TapayévevTat, . . ov xpija de Tals 
Tov édevOepwv papruplas, adda TOUS dov- 
ous Bacavicovres oiTw (nreire ebpely Thy 
adjdeav tav yevoudvwv, (Cp. Selections 
from the Attic Ovators, p. 358 n.)—bBpw, 
in concrete sense (O. C. 1029). 

310 ff. tv’. .dpmd{yre, with grim 
irony, since they are to die before they 
can apply the lesson. So O. C. 1377 
(Oed. calls down destruction upon his 
sons) & ad&iGrov ros gurevcavras céBew, 
where see n. Cp. below, 716.—1é kép8os, 
accus. (cp. 1242): @vOev olo-réov (eon). — 
pdOnd’, aor., learn once for all: but 4 apird- 
¢nre, pres., go on stealing, —€€ Gtravros, 
from every srs ae To kepdalvewy : 
Xen. Mem. Q. 4 ov yap Hv olos ard 
mavTos repbalvew? he Th. 735 © Tort- 
orara.| Kak mavrds tmels pnxavwmevac 
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and produce him before mine eyes, death alone shall not be 
enough for you, till first, hung up alive, ye have revealed this 
outrage,—that henceforth ye may thieve with better knowledge 
whence lucre should be won, and learn that it is not well to 
love gain from every source. For thou wilt find that ill-gotten 
pelf brings more men to ruin than to weal. 


Gu. May I speak? Or shall I just turn and go? 

Cr. Knowest thou not that even now thy voice offends ? 
Gu. Is thy smart in the ears, or in the soul ? 

Cr. And why wouldst thou define the seat of my pain ? 
Gu. The doer vexes thy mind, but I, thine ears. 

Cr. Ah, thou art a born babbler, ’tis well seen. 


L, with an erasure of three or four letters after 7o?, in which « has been made from vu: 
z.é. the scribe had first written év rovrow. 318 dail L, dé r. 320 olw’ ws da- 
Anua S7Aov] L has AdAnua, with an a erased before it: either, then, the scribe wrote 
dAdAnua, or he had begun to write dja, but perceived the error before he had 
written 7. The later Mss. have A\d\nua. The schol. has A\dAnua in the lemma, but 
interprets dAnuwa,—ro Tepitpiypa Tis ayopas, olov mavodpyos.—M. Schmidt writes 





olor, AdAnM’ ws: Gleditsch, tc6’ ws AdAnua: for 57rov, Burges dewdv. 





mei. In O. C. 807 €& dravros et Néyer 
= speaks well on any theme (starting from 
anything). 

315 f. tv suits a timid appeal: cp. 
O. C. 1414 ixerebw ce TrecOjvai Ti mo. 
8€ (Boeckh), though favoured by L, could 
not be justified as an expostulatory ‘now.’ 
Sdoes: O. C. 1287 didovs euol | AéEar.— 
ovtws, ‘without more ado,’ domep exw: 
Ph. 1066 ob6€ cod pwvijs ere | yerjooua 
mpoopbeykrés, GAN’ ot'rws dre; Plat. 
Phaedr. 237 C viv ev ottrws ovk exw el- 
metv (‘off-hand’).—tw, delib. subjunct., 
somewhat rare in pres. (O. Z. 651).—kal 
vuv os=ws kal voy: for the hyperbaton of 
ws, cp. Az. 590, E/, 949, 1243, etc.— 
avuapes, with t: but Eur., like Ar., has 
dviapds (Or. 230 etc.): Aesch. does not 
use the adj., though he has dvtos. dvia (i) 
z used by Soph., but not by Aesch. or 

ur. 

817 é& with doy, through associa< 
tion with such phrases as Aesch. ers. 
605 Bog 8 év wot xédados.—érl with 77 
yux7 denotes the seat, and, equally with 
év, here=our ‘in’: cp. //. 1. 55 T@ yap 
éml ppect O7jKe Ded. 

318 ri 8 is right, not rf Sai (L): see 
Appendix.—pv@pltes, bring under pududs, 
z.é. reduce to a clear form, define, Strov 
(orl), with respect to its seat, (t.e. whether 
it is in the ears or in the mind.) Cp. 
Arist. Metaphys. 11. 10 éay ph prOulon 


'&x@icrov (Neoptolemus). 


Tis, unless one reduce (the opinions) to a 
clear form, or method. So he oft. asso- 
ciates puOuds with oxjua, as Phys. Ausc. 
8. 3.70 oxnuarifouevoy Kal puvOugouevor, 
what is being reduced to form and system. 
For the epexegetic 8mov cp. Az. 103 7 
Tovmirpurtov Klvados é&jpov pu.’ dmrov; 20. 
890 dvdpa un Nevooew Srov.—Cp. Shaksp. 
Troi. 4. 5. 244 That I may give the local 
wound a name, And make distinct the 
very breach whereout Hector’s great spirit 
ew. 

319 f. tds ppévas ... Ta 8° dr’, acc. 
defining oe: Ph. 1301 mébes we XEtpa: cp. 
on O. C. 113.—otp os, impatient, as Ar. 
Ach. 590 otu’ ws TeOvjées: elsewhere in 
Soph. it expresses pity or grief (1270, dz. 
354, 587).—AdAnpa suits Creon’s con- 
temptuous impatience. The schol. (see 
crit. n.) prob. read dAnpa (‘a knave,’ lit., 
‘fine meal,’ from d\éw): cp. Ar. Av. 430 
mamrddnu’ Srov. But if Creon used that 
word, he would seem to give the man 
credit for real subtlety: he would be 
taking him too seriously. Thus dAnpa is 
the word applied by Ajax to his mortal 
foe, Odysseus (47. 381, 389), whois simi- 
larly called rdvoogov xpérnua in fr. 827: 
cp. Ph. 927 mavoupyias | dewhs réxvnu’ 
Cp. 756 dov- 
Neva: O. ZT. 85 Khdevia (n.).—SHArov, 
like évapyés cp. on 263). 


5—2 


Ges. 
OTP. a. 
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OT, 
KP 


PT. dev. 


LTOPOKAEOY2 


OUKOUY TO y Epyov TOUTO ToLMaas TOTE. 
~ \ 
Kal TavT én apyvpw ye Thy WuynV Tpodods. 


nH dewov, @ Soke ye, Kal Wevdyn Sokelr. 


ICe: 


ld , \ z > \ A \ 
Kopibevé vuv thv dd€avr ei 5€ TavTa py 
dhavetté por Tous Spwvras, e€epetP ore 


325 


Ta deka Kepdn THMOVAas epyaleTat. 


OT. 


adN evpefein pev pddior éav dé Tor 


nbn TE Kal fy, TOVTO yap TYyN KpLVEL, 
> ¥ s § » s,\ 3 > 72 
ouk eof ows ower ov Sevp’ ehOdvta pe 


\ A \ Seo aN ) , , aes 
KQL VUV Y2p EKTOS €\rloos YYVORNS T EMS | 


330 


cwbeis ofethw Tots Oeots tokAnv xdpw. 


XO. wodda Ta Sewa Kovdev avOparov Sewdrtepov médeu: 


321 767’ Reiske: 766° Mss. 


323 ¢ed in the verse L.—7] 7 L.—@ doxe?] L has qv 


and 7 written above a and ¢?, by the first hand. nv SoxG x (including A).—6oxetv] doxe? 
L.—Vauvilliers conject. #v doxn ye kal Wevdh, doxety: Kviéala, nv doxy ye, kel pevdq 
doxet: Hartung, @ ddxnows F, YevdA Soxetv: Anonym. in Class. Fourn. xvii. 57 @ Soxet 
ye, TO Wevdh Soxetv: Pallis, ds doxet ye cal WevdH doxety (‘that a man of repute should 


have false opinions’). 


324 vw] viv L.—For 77 ddgay, one late Ms. (Aug. b, 14th 





$21 ‘At any rate (otv—babbler or 
not) I certainly have not done this deed.’ 
eiul is supplied with rowjoas. For ot«- 
ovwv.. ye cp. 993, PA. go7 NE. aicxpos 
gavotuar.. PI. ovkovv év ols ye Spas: &v 
ols 5’ avdds, dxv@: and so oft., as O. 7. 
565, 1357, O. C. 848. 

322 ‘Yes, (you have done it,) and 
that, too, at the cost of betraying,’ etc. 
The particle ye implies the contradiction, 
érolncas: Kal TavTa goes with the parti- 
ciple (mpoSovs): cp. O. Z. 37, El. 614 
Thy Tekovcay UBpicer, | kal TadTa THALKOUTOS. 
So Lat., hominem . . studits optimis dedi- 
tum, tdque a puero (Cic. Fam. 13. 16). 

323 7 Seavdv. Creon has pronounced 
the Guard guilty on mere dééa, without 
proof. The Guard says, ‘It is grievous 
that, when a man does harbour suspicions 
(3 doxe? ye), those suspicions should at the 
same time (kat) be false.’ -ye means that, in 
such a matter, hasty 66a should be avoid- 
ed altogether. It is always bad to assume 
a man guilty without proof; it is worse 
when the rashassumptionis also erroneous. 
Cp. dédxnots dyvads, ‘a blind suspicion’ 
(O. 7. 681), and 2b, 608 yap & 4dnr\w wh 
pe xwpls aired. Eur. Bacch. 311 und Hv 
doxns wer, (Hh dé ddEa cov vocel,) | ppovely 
déxer Tt.—Nauck supposes a play on two 
senses of doxeiv, @ doxe? (or, as he reads, 


doxy) having been suggested by édofe rq 
djuw, etc.: ‘’Tis monstrous that he who 
decides should have false views.’ But, 
even if the absolute @ doxe? could be thus 
used, the colloquial frequency of doxe? (uot 
movety 71) in Aristophanes suffices to show 
that @ doxe? could not, to an Athenian 
ear, have suggested ‘the ruler’ or ‘the 
judge’: it would have seemed to mean 
merely one who ‘proposes,’ not ‘dis- 
poses.’—Schiitz makes doxetv depend on 
doxets ‘’Tis grievous when a man is re- 
solved to believe even what is false’ (if 
only he wishes to believe it). A bold 
speech for the Guard to Creon; nor does 
it satisfy either ye or kal. 

324 képeve . . rHv Sdtav, make neat 
sayings about it,—referring to the rhetori- 
cal form of the last verse, with its rap%- 
xnos, dSoxel...doxetv. Not necessarily, 
‘guibble upon it,’—as if doxetv had been 
used in two different senses,—a view of 
xéueve which has been brought to sup- 
port the interpretations of v. 323 men- 
tioned above. The verb is usually midd., 
often with acc., as Eur. 7. A. 333 ef 
Kexoupevoat movnpd (‘thou hast given 
subtle form to wicked pleas’): Plat. Zach. 
197 D mpéret...cogiorn Ta Tovadra “ado 
KouweterOa.—tmyv Sdtav, that déta of 
yours: cp. 96: &/. 1110 ovK olda rip on 
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Gu. May be, but never the doer of this deed. 


Cr. Yea, and more,—the seller of thy life for silver. 

Gu. Alas! ’Tis sad, truly, that he who judges should 
misjudge. 

Cr. Let thy fancy play with ‘judgment’ as it will ;—but, 


if ye show me not the doers of these things, ye shall avow that 
dastardly gains work sorrows. [Axzt. 
Gu. Well, may he be found! so ’twere best. But, be he 


caught or be he not—fortune must settle that—truly thou wilt 


not see me here again. Saved, even now, beyond hope and 
thought, I owe the gods great thanks. [ fev77. 


CHORUS. 
Wonders are many, and none is more wonderful than man; 


cent.) has 7d 66av.—Moschopulus rep! oxedav p. 20 reads kdupeve tiv Sdxnow: prob., 
as Dindorf says, by a confusion with the schol. here, ceuvoddyeu Tyv Sdxnow mepiddre.. 
326 deda] dewa L, which Seyffert and others prefer: schol. yp. ra decdd* dvri Tod 
kakd* amd Tov Tovs deNovs elva axpelovs. Wecklein conject. rddnda. 327 To] co 
L, with 7 above from first hand. 328 xai] Blaydes conject. kav. 832 Tod\d\a 





Ta] Neue conject. rod Te. 





kAnddv’ (the kAnddv of which you speak), 
not merely, ‘the word dééa.’ If the zw. 7. 
7d Odéay (see cr. n.) was intended to 
mean the latter, it should have been 76 
d6éa.—vuv (‘very well,’ like ovv) is better 
than viv, which would mean ‘for the 
present’ (as opposed to the near future).— 
TavrTa...rovs Spavras=rols Talra dpav- 
Tas: cp. 384: the pron. gains emphasis 
by its place. 

$326 SeAd, as involving mean treachery 
towards king and city. Theognis 835 dA)’ 
dvipa@y re Bin Kal Képdea deta kai, UBprs | 
money €& dyabGy és kaxédrnr’ &Barev (sc. 
huas).—8eva (L.) is defended by Seyffert 
_ as= ‘flagitious,’ by Whitelaw as = ‘clever’ 
(iron.), ‘your wondrous winnings.’ In 
some forms of minuscule writing \ and v 
could easily be confused: cp. O. 7. 1130 
gévvadAdéas, where the first \ has been 
made from v: and O. C. 1164) where “évov 
has been restored from poddov7’. 

$27 f. dX prefacing the wish (O. C. 
421): evpeBeln sc. 6 Spdv (319): padvor’, 
denoting the best thing that could happen 
(O. 7. 926 n.).—xdy for Kal is needless. 
We find xat édv...cal dav: édv Te...éav 
te: but, as a rule, éay (or éay Te)...Kal 
[not kai éay] mj: e.g. Eur. Hec. 751 Kav 
ToXW Kav wh TOXW: Plat. Lege. 660 E éav 
TE péyas...€av TE TuiKpos...%, Kal (‘and’) 
€av mourn kal 4. For the conjunctive 


form in stating alternatives, cp. O. C. 
488 n. 

330 kal with viv, not with ydp.— 
yvepns, of reasonable forecast, cp. O. 7. 
1087. A 
832—8375 First ordcmor. ist strophe 
(332—-342)=Ist antistrophe (343—353): 
2nd strophe (354—364) = 2nd antistr. (365 
—375). For the metres see Metrical 
Analysis. 

The Chorus had not thought it possible 
that any one should brave death to bury 
the corpse (220). But the deed has been 
done, and without leaving a trace (252). 
And Creon has silenced the suggestion 
that gods did it (278). The train of 
thought is continued in this ode. ° Its 
theme is man’s daring,—his inventiveness, 
and the result to his happiness. 

Man is master of sea and land; he sub- 
dues all other creatures; he has equipped 
his life with all resources, except a remedy 
against death. His skill brings him to 
prosperity, when he observes divine and 
human laws, but to ruin when he breaks 
them.—At that moment Antigone is led 
in, and the coryphaeus speaks the closing 
anapaests (376—383). 

332 woddd...Kovdév. Schol. év ox7)- 
parte elev, avrTi To, roy SvTwv TeV 


rst 
strophe. 


dewav, ovddy éorw avOpwrov Sewdrepov. © 


The cxjma is the rhetorical parataxis, 


70 ZOPO KAEOYS 


~ VX A“ 4, / , 
2 TOUTO Kal TOALOU TEpay TOVTOU KXEWEPLM VOTH 


3 ywpet, mepBpvyxlocow 
4 TEp@V UT olomacUW” 


335 


“ \ € (2 la 
5 Jewv TE Tay vmeprarav, Dav 
» > + , 
6 apOirov, akapatav amoTpverat, 


> , 337 ¥ > EY) 
7 Xopevwv apoTpwv ETOS Els ETOS, 


id A vd / 
8 Lmmelw ‘yever TOAEVMWY. 


335 mévrov made from mévtw by the first hand in L. 


340 


338 Gedy Te] 7 has 


been corrected from @ (or 6) by an early hand in L. After rav a point has been 


erased. 


339 f. dxaudrav] dxaudtwv Semitelos (as Triclinius read), joining it 


with apérwy, which he substitutes for dpérpwv.—dorpier’ amdouévwv L, the o after 
poruv, porp p is 


\ made from w: schol. in marg., yp. amorpierar iNoméevwr. 
latter, with X for AA, caused the error, AITOTPTETAITAOMENOQN (II for II). 


A mis-writing of the 
The 





kat being equiv. to ‘and yet’: cp. 77. 
1046 @ moda 67 Kal Bepud Kod oyw 
kaka | ...moxOjoas eyw | KoUmw To.odrov 
ovr’ axoris 7 Acds | mpovOnkxev x.7.r. It 
is stronger to say, ‘they are great; and 
he is greater’; than, ‘though they are 
great, heisgreater.’—1a, Sed, not ‘dread,’ 
nor ‘able,’ but ‘wonderful.’ There is a 
certain resemblance to Aesch. Ch. 585 ff. 
ToKa pev ya Tpéper | dewa deuatwv 
axn...adr’ vreproduov avdpos Ppdyvnua Tis 
réyou; but there dewd&= ‘dread,’ and the 
scope is limited to the violence of human 
passion. 

8334 Totro, sc. 7d dewov, this won- 
drous power, man. The schol. quotes 
Theocr. 15. 83 cogov rou xphu’ dvOpwros. 
Not adverbial with xwpet, ‘so’ (in a 
way corresponding with his dewdrns), as 
Bellermann takes it, comparing O. 7. 
1005 (Totr’ adixounv), where see n.— 
tépay, properly, ‘to the further side of’ 
(trans). ‘The point. here is that man 
dares to cross the sea. tmépa (z/tra), 
which Blaydes prefers, would imply wan- 
derings (not merely over, but) beyond 
sea. A European visitor to New York 
goes mépavy movrov: to San Francisco, 
mépa. Cp. O. C. 885 and p. 279. 

335 yxewpeplw vorw with xwpel, goes 
(driven) by it: cp. Od. 14.253 émdéouev 
Bopén avéuy, and 76. 299 (of the ship) 7 
& &eev Bopén avéuw. The dat. might be 
merely ‘with’ (dat. of circumstance), but 
is better taken as instrumental. Cp. 588 
mvoais. Some make xemepiy vorw a tem- 
poral dat., like wpa yetuévos, which it 
can hardly be.—Soph. is thinking of the 
Aegean, where the prevailing winds were 
from the N. or N.W. in spring and 


summer, while stormy south winds were 
associated with winter: Hesiod warns a 
man with a voyage before him not to 
await xeudav’ émivra vorord Te dewds 
antas, | ds 7 wpwe Odr\accay dpuaprhoas 
Avds duBpw | rord@ drwpwG, yadreroy dé 
Te wovrov €Onxev. The epithet xemueply 
aptly distinguishes this wintry véros from 
that gentle south breeze (now called 
the ‘embates’) which regularly sets in at 
sunset in the fair season (cp. Curt. Hist. 
Gira-Le: Fa) 

336 f. wepiBp...im’ oldpaci, passing 
under swelling waters which open depths 
around: 2z.é. he is in the trough of a 
heavy sea, while on each side the waves 
rise above his ship, threatening. to en- 
gulf it. Verg. den. 1. 106 his unda 
dehiscens Terram inter fluctus aperit. 
Bpvx.os, ‘of the depths’ (Spvxla...axya 
Bpovras, Aesch. P. V. 1082), is formed 
as if from Bpvé, of which Oppian uses 
acc. Bpixa (‘depth of the sea,’ Hal. 2. 
588).  vmroBpix.os=‘*under—water,’ and 
so neut. pl. adv. bréBpuxa (Od. 5. 319 
etc.). meptBpvxos occurs only here. For 
the ¢ before Bp cp. 348, 1104, 1117. 
The schol.’s 7xwdece means that sepi- 
Bpix.os was taken as ‘roaring around’ 
(Bpvxdaouar), where the v would be long, 
against metre (cp. 347). The Homeric 
dupl d&€ Kiua| BéBpuxev podvov (Od. : 5.' 
411) might suggest this view. 

338 imeptratav, highest, as eldest, | 
raupntwp (Aesch. P. V. go), and map- 
Baris (Ph. 392): Plat. Zim. 40 C yr... 
mpwornmy kal mpecButarny Oedy boo évrds 
ovpavod yeyovact. 

339 dkapdrav: this form of the fem. 
occurs only here, unless dxaparnot (and 
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the power that crosses the white sea, driven by the stormy 
south-wind, making a path under surges that threaten to 
engulf him; and Earth, the eldest of the gods, the immortal, 
the unwearied, doth he wear, turning the soil with the offspring 
of horses, as the ploughs go to and fro from year to year. 


later Mss. have amAwuévwv (as V), eiNouévwy (as Vat.), or maddoudvwr (as A).—éroo 


ela éroo L.. 


from méAevov) L: moXevwr x. 


Some later Mss. have érovus els ros. 
from the schol., repixuxdovvTwy Ta&v apdrpwy eros €& erous. 


Musgrave conject. éros é€& érous, 
341 soXciov (corrected 





not dxkaudrowt) xépecow be right in 
Hes. 72. 747, but is warranted by similar 
epic forms in tragedy, as d@avdras (gen.) 
Aesch.. Che 619, “Burs Ph. 235% a0- 
watray Soph. £7. 1238 (and -ns in dial. 
O. C. 1321). For the initial a, cp. the 
epic a@avaros, ayopdacde, etc. (and see 
Introd. to Homer, Appendix, note 5, p. 
195): but in £7. 164 we find ’axayara.— 
Gtorpverat, prop., wears away for his 
own purposes (midd.),—/fatigat, vexes 
(with constant ploughing). Earth is 
‘immortal,’ and not to be exhausted; but 
man’s patient toil subdues it to his use. 
Cp. Tr. 124 dmorpiew édida, to wear it 
out.—Not, ‘ wearies himself by tilling’ the 
soil. 

340 iddAopévwv dpotpwv, as the 
ploughs go backwards and forwards,— 
turning at the end of one furrow, and 
going down the next. Cp. Nicander 
Ther. 478 pedye & dei cxodujv te Kai ov 
Kiavy atpamdv tAXwy, ‘in flying (from the 
snake), always make your course wind 
(tAAwv) from side to side, instead of keep- 
ing it straight.2 Xen. Cyn. 6. 15 Kuves 
efikdovta Ta ixvn, ‘puzzling out the 
tracks,’ z.e. going backwards and forwards 
till they have found a clue. As to the 
spelling tAAw versus eiAXNw, see Appendix. 
It is needless to write dpérav, ‘ ploughing- 
seasons’ (77. 825), and to take /ANouérwr 
as=mepitehhouevwv. The picture of the 
ploughs at work is more vivid; and, with 
apoTav, €ros eis ros would be feebly re- 
dundant.—éros eis éros, an adverbial 
phrase, like ‘year in, year out’: for the 
use of the simple acc. in temporal adverbs 
(like awpiav) see O. 7. 1138 n.; for és, 
Od. 9. 134 Mada Kev Badd Arjiov alei | eis 
pas aumev (‘as each year comes round’): 
Theocr. 18. 15 «ys éros €& Ereos: so els 
véwra (next year), and the Mod. Gk 


xpovo aé (=els) xpdvo, ‘year after year.’ 

341 immelw yéver, ‘the offspring of 
horses,’ meaning ‘mules’; which are ‘far 
better than oxen to drag the jointed 
plough through the deep fallow’ (Z/. ro. 
352). Arist. Rhet. 3. 2§ 14 6 Diuwvidys, 
dre pev Edidov pu Ody 6ALyor atTe@ 6 viKnoas 
Tots opedary, ovK HOE Tovey ws SuTxeE- 
palvew els Nucdvous moey* érel 5’ ikavov 
€dwxev, éroince, xalpeT’, deNAoTWOOwY 
Ovyarpes immwy. As this story sug- 
gests, the very fact that the ordinary Attic 
word for ‘mule’ was julovos (adj. dpixés) 
might lead an Attic poet to prefer such a 
periphrasis as trmeov yévos. The ob- 
jections to taking immeiw yéver as simply 
= tos are, that (1) Greek ploughmenused 
oxen or mules more than horses, and (2) 
the achievement of taming the horse (350) 
is thus anticipated. Some understand 
both horses and mules, giving yyévec a dou- 
ble sense—rather awkwardly, I think.— 
Todevwv, Kara civecw after TotTo. Cp. 
Od. 11.90 mOe 5 éxi Yuxh OnBalov Tecpe- 
giao, | xpiceov oximTpov exwv: 16. 476 
MelOnoev 6° iepyn ts Tyreudxo.o, | és marép’ 
dpOaryotow idwv: Ll. 11. 690 éhOav yap 
éxdxwoe Bin ‘Hpaxdneln. But as Soph. 
would write IOAETON, it was the easier 
to read 7éXevor. 

343—353 Man’s conquests over the 
animal world are here taken in two 
groups. First, those of which the pri- 
mary aim is to kill or to capture. Here 
the means is netting (4ugiBarwv omelpacc 
duxtvoxAwerors), in its threefold sporting 
use, as applied to fowling (épv/@wv), hunt- 
ing (@np@v), and fishing (révrou picw). 
Secondly, those conquests which aim at 
reducing wild animals to man’s service. 
These are effected by unxaval (349),— 
arts of taming and training. And their 
result is aptly expressed by the word 


> , 
QvT. a. 


otp. f. 


kovpovowy te dvdov opvidwy audiBarav ayer 
¥y 


ZOPOKAEOQYS 


\ ~ > 4 tg > > , , 
2 Kal Onpov aypiwov €bvyn movTov 7 eivahiay dvow 345 
3 OTELPALL OuKTVOKAOTTOLS, 
4 


Tmepippadns avyp’ 
5 KPaTet 


nv 
cay 


7 urmov 


“oxpacerau 


d€ pnxXavats aypavdou 
6 Onpos op ere Lacvavxeva v 


appt odov Cuyar, 


35° 


8 OUPELOV 7 AKLNTA Tavpov. 


‘\ , ‘ > 2 
kat Pléypa Kat avenoev 


8342 xovdovéwyre L, the w from o. 
Kougpovéwy Te Or Kovpovéov TE Yr: 


354 


The first hand seems to have written xodgov éévre. 
Kkoupovéwy Te Brunck. 


344 dudiBadrwr, with o above 


w from the first hand (for the sake of consistency with 7roNedov in 341).—The first hand 
in L w rote éxet dyer: another early hand erased the second word, and changed the 


first into dyer. 


845 civaNlav] évaNlay L. 


350 dpeco.Bdra L: a letter erased 





“ment ever ascends: 


Kparec: here, man is not merely the slayer 
or captor; he becomes the master of docile 
toilers. The horse and the bull are types. 

Thus, in this ode, the scale of achieve- 
man (1) conquers in- 
animate nature: (2) makes animals his 
captives: (3) trains them to be his ser- 
vants: (4) develops his own social and 
intellectual life. 

343 Kovdovdwv is merely a general 
epithet, ‘light-hearted,’ ‘blithe and care- 
less’; Theognis 580 suxpijs dpyidos ov pov 
éxovea véov: cp. the proverbial phraseo- 
logy of Athens, dv@pwios dpus, dard un 
TOS, mer opevos, | dréxuapros, ovdév ov- 
démor’ év ravTw wévwy (Ar. Av. 169). 
The epithet is given to &pwres below (617), 
and .to etj#ia in Aesch. P. V. 383.— 
Not, ‘quick-witted’ (and therefore harder 
to catch). —dpotBadov with omelpao 46.: 
it can precede the dat. by so much, be- 
cause its meaning is already clear, and 
the dat. is merely a poet. amplification. 

345 f. mévtov...civadtlay iow, a 
brood living in the waters of the sea, the 
tautology being only of the same order as 
in mévTos adds, adds ev meNdyeoow, méda- 
vyos Gardoons, etc.—orelparot SixtvoKX., 
instr. dat. with dugiBadayv, in the coils of 
woven nets: for the adj. compounded 
with a subst. (déxrvov) cognate in sense to 
omeipa, see n. on O. C. 716 evhperpuos 
whata.—Ar. Av. 528 mentions épxn, 
vepéras, Sixrva, mnxras as nets used by 
the fowler (dpy:fevr7js). In hunting the 
lion, bear, boar, deer, hare, etc., various 


nets were used; the dixrvor, to enclose large 
spaces; the évédcor, to close passages; the 
dpxus (cassis) or tunnel-net. The chief fish- 
ing-nets were the duplBdnoT pov (casting- 
net), and the cayjvy (drag-net, whence 
seine, sean). 

348 Trepippadrs. Eustath. p. 135, 25 
ppadrjs...dbev civOerov 6 mapa Lopoxdet 
apippadns avip. This was evidently a 
mere slip of memory. Neither Soph. 
nor Eur. uses any compound with dpe 
or épt, though Aesch. has dpldaxpus, épld- 
Maros, éEpikipwv. 

349 f. pnxavats. uaxavaisin Az. 181 
and paxyava in Aesch. 7%. 133 are the 
only instances in which Tragedy gives a 
Doric form to words from this stem.— 
dypavAov, having his avA7, or dwelling, 
in the open country, as opposed to a 
domesticated animal: Eur. Bacch. 1187 
mpémer y’ wore Onp dypavros 6, n- For 
the combination with éperowBdra cp. 
Plat. Crat. 394 E 70 Onpi@des rhs picews 
kal To &yptov avrod kal rd dpecv dv. 

350 daciavxevd 6’. The elision at 
the end of the verse (émicvvadady) is 
comparatively rare in lyrics, as in dia- 
logue (1031); but cp. 595 mlarrovr’, 864 
avroyévv7rT’. 

351 dxpdlerar, he tames, dpi Adhov 
{vyev, putting the yoke about its neck. 
6xudafw (prop., ‘to get a firm hold upon’) 
was esp. used of breaking horses: Eur. 
£1. 816 (Thessalians honour a man) ée7:s 
Tadpov dprapet (cuts to pieces) Kad@s, | tr- 
mous 7 édxuage. Schol. on Apollon. 
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And the light-hearted race of birds, and the tribes of savage 1st anti- 
beasts, and the sea-brood of the deep, he snares in the meshes 
of his woven toils, he leads captive, man excellent in wit. 
And he masters by his arts the beast whose lair is in the wilds, 
who roams the hills; he tames the horse of shaggy mane, he 
puts the yoke upon its neck, he tames the tireless mountain 


bull. 


And __ speech, 


after a, perhaps v. 


in marg. (on 352) a6 Kowod 76 bard fuydv era, with a written over &. 
See comment. and Appendix. 


a me 


have d&era: (A), d&e7’, eera, eer’. 
L, ddujra r. 


and 


wind-swift 


351 daciatyeva 6 tov eerar au piropov fvydy L. Schol. 


The later Mss. 
352 dakunra 





Rhod. 1. 743 kupiws éotly dx pmacae 7d 
immov vmrd xadwov ayayev bro (vyor. 
The midd. voice does not occur elsewhere ; 
but this cannot be regarded as an ob- 
jection, when we remember how many 
rare middle forms occur in the dramatists. 
Thus mpocopwuéva in O. C. 244 is a soli- 
tary example of that verb in the midd., 
and if the license could be taken with so 
common a word, much more might it be 
allowed with a comparatively rare one. 
Blaydes writes éxuafer bm dudirodor 
cuyév: but the Ms. &erac indicates that 
the verb, whatever it was, was of the 
midd. form. éxmafera: was published 
by G. Schone in 1833, and by Franz in 
1846: they appear to have made the con- 
jecture independently. Donaldson (1848) 
printed éxudferar dupl Adgov Svyav, and 
seems to ascribe fvy@vy to Franz and 
Schone; though Franz, at least, proposed 
dul Aogov fvyp. fvyé&v has lately been 
revived (seemingly without knowledge of 
a predecessor) by H. Schiitz (1886). So- 
phocles would write AM®#IAO®ONZYTON, 
and thus {vyv changes no letter. Aesch. 
used the fut. fvywow (fr. 110), and Soph. 
has the verbal {vywrév (#7. 702). To 


duprdgpw tvy@ it may be objected that, | 


being clear, it was not likely to become 
-ov -ov: but, when dudidogov had once 
been written, fvyv (or fvy@) wauld easily 
become ¢vyév. As to the schol. on dudgi- 
Aopov,—ayvrl Tov, weptBarwv aire fvydv 
mept Tov Adgov, vrdyer,—it cannot fairly 
be urged for {vy@v (or for any partic.), 
since it may be merely a paraphrase of 
dudtropov.—Schiitz’s épéLerar is attract- 
ive; for the acc. he cp. Aesch. Zum. 409 
Bpéras...€pnuévy, Eur. Hiren. 1493 Evpw- 


trav épefouevar. Add Aesch. Ag. 664 
vadv Oédovo’ épéfero. The sense would 
be, ‘seats himself behind the horse’ (in a 
chariot): cp. 7. 5. 46 Urrwy ériBnoduevor, 
etc. But, though oxen were used for 


strophe. 


and 
strophe. 


draught, épéferac suits tadpov less) well. | 


The sense, ‘¢ames,’ is clearly that which 
we require. See Appendix. 

354 p0éypa x.7.4. The phrase, ‘man 
has taught himself speech,’ should not 
be pressed as if the poet was thinking of 
a theory on the origin of language. It 
was the Eleatic view that language came 
Géca, not d’cea, and Soph. may have 
known that; but by his é6:dd£aro he meant 
simply, ‘developed for his own benefit, 
by his own effort.’ So Isocrates (or. 3 § 6) 
conceives primitive man as living in a 
brutal state, and emerging from it by the 
development of speech and thought, — 
Aéyos being one of the human faculties 
(Trav evovTwy év TH TOY avOpHTwY Hier), 
and the distinctive one :—éyyevoudvou 5” 
heey tov mweiBew addAjdovs Kal Ondodv mpds 
nuds avrov’s mepi av av BovdAnPauer, ov 
povoyv Tod Onpiwiws Shv amndArayn- 
bev, GXAG Kal cuveNOdvTes WdrELS GKE- 
gapmev kai vomous €0éueba Kal réyvas 
eVpouev. Cp. Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 103 (men 
fought,) Donec verba, quibus voces sen- 
susgue mnotarent, Nominague invenere: 
dehine abststere bello, Oppida coeperunt 
munire et ponere leges. The Aeschylean 
Prometheus (P. V. 444) claims to have 
made men évvous...xal ppevav émnSddouvs, 
but not (like Shelley’s Prometheus) to 
have also given them language. Cp. 
Peile’s chapter ‘On 'the Nature of Lan- 
guage’ (Primer of Philology), p. 156: ‘In 
this way then we may conceive of the 
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to 


av\wv 


He OO 


Or 


355 gpovnua] gdwvnua Scaliger (so, 
Semitelos. 


too, Valckenaer and Bergk). 
auepoppov vdnua Schneidewin.—épyas] One of the later Mss., V (13th 
cent.), has opuas, prob. a late conjecture, if not a mere error. 


Ppornwa kal aoTuvopous opyas €dLidd~aTo Kal dvo- 


Tmaywv evathpera Kat dSvcopBpa dhevyew Bédy, 
TAVTOTOPOS’ aTropos ém ovdey EpyeTat 

\ , Y 4, ~ > > , 

70 peddov: “Atda povov devéw ove éemagerat 


360 


Pppovpnia 


Valckenaer 


conject. apyas: Musgrave, dpxuas (‘ bounds,’ Hesych., dpxual’ ppayyol): Mekler 


and Semitelos, ayopas: Gleditsch, dperas (and dotuvduorv codiayv). 
dagaro L, with ¢ over the first a from the first hand. 


(marg. gloss in L, puxpa). 


évalOpeca Helmke: vraidpeca Boeckh. 


356 éda- 
357 alfpia MSS. 
Musgrave had 


already proposed al@peca, which, however, does not satisfy the metre (cp. 368). 


Blaydes would prefer taal@pia or ducalOpia. 
amopos?): a later hand has accented the second o. 


after mavromépos. 


359 rav7T déropoo L first hand (3dv7’ 
L has a point after Bé\n, and none 


361 aida L, with ¢ over the second a from the first hand: the 





beginnings of speech...Speech is the de- 
velopment, through imitation, of a capa- 
city of man—the capacity of making a 
noise.’ ‘This is quite compatible with éé- 
dataro.—avepoev hpdvynpa: cp. //. 15. 80 
ws 5° 67’ ay atén voos dvépos...| Ws Kpaurvws 
hewavia duémrato: Od. 7. 36 Tuv vées 
wkelae woel mrepdoy née vonua: O. C. 1081 
aed\rNala Taxvppworos medeuas: fr. 621 aed- 
Aades Pwvai. Not ‘lofty,’ in which sense 
aveuoev could be said only of a high place. 
Cp. Shelley, Prometheus: ‘He gave man 
speech, and speech created thought, Which 
is the measure of the universe.’ Soph. 
does not imply’ that speech created 
thought; he is rather thinking of them as 
developed (in their riper forms) together. 

355 dotuvopous opyas, ‘such disposi- 
tions as regulate cities’; 7.e. those feelings 
which lead men to organise social life, 
and to uphold the social order by their 
loyalty. For dpyds, cp. dz. 639 ovvTpo- 
gas | dpyais, the dispositions that have 
grown with his growth: Eur. 770. 53 
ernves’ opyas nmiovs. ‘The relation of 
Pbéyua to doruvduoe dpyat is illustrated by 
Arist. Pol. 1. 2 § 12, where he is showing 
that man, more than any other d-yedatov 
§gov, is modrixov: ‘Speech is intended 
to explain what is expedient and what is 
hurtful, —and so also what is just and un- 
just. It is characteristic of man, as com- 
pared with other animals, that he alone 
has a sense of good and evil, just and 
unjust; and it is the association of beings 
with this sense that make a Family and 
a State.’ 

356 &iSdtaro here=simply adros 
éautov édidate. The notion, ‘men taught 


each other,’ ‘learned by mutual converse,’ 
cannot be extracted from it. The passive 
diddoxopat as=pavOave is freq., but I 
can find no parallel for the use of the aor. 
midd. here. For the ordinary use, cp. 
Plat. AZexo p. 93 D Tov vidv imméa...é5:da- 
Eato (had his son taught to ride): so 
Plat. Rep. 467 E (ddaéapévous, ‘when we 
have had them taught’); [Plat.] Zheag. 
122.8, De Vort, 377 B;. Xen. Cyre t. bs 
2, Mem. 4. 4.5, Ar. Mud. 1338. Once or 
twice €dvdagaunv is merely éd/daéa with the 
idea of the teacher’s interest superadded : 
Pind. O. 8. 59 76 diddEacOan | elddre pare- 
pov: so Simonides fr. 145 (of himself) 
didatauevos yxopdv (unless he meant, 
‘caused to be trained’). In Ar. Mud. 
783 dt6déaru’ dv (Elmsley) should prob. 
be read. It is rare for any midd. form, 
without a reflexive pron., to denote that 
the subject acts o7 (and not for) himself: 
thus, ‘he kills himself’ is not amroxreivera, 
but amoxreive. éavrov (Plat. Phaed. 61 E). 
The exceptions are chiefly words of the 
toilet, as Aovouar. The dative of the re- 
flexive can be more easily understood, as 
Thuc. 6. 40 moXds...00K...av0alperov dov- 
relay émiBaretrat, sibi tmponet. 

358 tdyev x.7.r. Construe: Kal (éd.- 
dataro) pevyew évalOpeca BéAn Svcatrhuv 
maywv, kal dvcouBpa Bén. He learned 
to build houses, to shelter himself from 
frost and rain. mayo. dtcavo.=frosts 
which make it unpleasant to bivouack in 
the open: cp. Aesch. 4g. 555 ducavXlas. 
éval@peca = under a clear (frosty) sky: cp. 
fr. 154 drav mayou pavrévros ald plov (‘a 
clear frost’) xepety | kptoraddov aprdcwor. 
Nauck takes évcat\wv maywv as ‘inhos- 


a 


al in ob le 
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thought, and all the moods that mould a state, hath he taught 
himself; and how to flee the arrows of the frost, when ’tis hard 
lodging under the clear sky, and the arrows of the rushing rain ; 
yea, he hath resource for all ; without resource he meets nothing 
that must come: only against Death shall he call for aid in vain ; 


dots on the first c ‘have been erased.—udévex L, with ov (not ov) over we from the first 
hand, 8362 émdéerar] Heindorf conject. érevéerar. Schneidewin, éw¢cerar (so 
Semitelos, placing a stop at &pxera, and reading 70 méAXNov “Acdav pdvov | OéEew ovK 
émacerat, ‘only he will not find the spell which can charm Hades’). Rauchenstein, 
ovxK émapkéoe. Pallis, émictara. M. Schmidt, érpagé wa. Seyffert, duddterac. 


Wecklein, memdoerat. 





pitable A22/s,’ citing Moschion fr. 7. 5 
(Frag. Trag. p. 633), who describes pri- 
mitive man as inhabiting dpevyev om7- 
Aaa: but the context is against this. 
As corrections of the Ms. ai@pia, there 
is little to choose between évai@peva and 
braldpea: Aesch. Ag. 335 has vradpiwy 
maywv: but after mdywyv the loss of év 
would be easier than that of tr. The 
t of ai@pia could be long (as Solon 13. 
22): but t is not elsewhere found in the 
derivatives; for in Cratinus An\dées fr. 5 
we must read ‘TzrepBopelous alOpia Tiaras 
atépyn (not, as Blaydes gives it, ‘Y7ep- 
Bopéovs ai@pia). The spelling évai@pea 
is conjectural, but in O. C. 1088 L has 
émwikelw, as metre requires, for émuixi. 
Below, v. 814, émwtudewos has been 
conjectured: see n. there.—PéAn, the 
‘shafts’ of piercing cold, or of lashing 
rain. Cp. Plat. Legg. 873 E Kepauvds, 7 
Tt Tapa Geod Tovodrov BéXos idv (some such 
swift and sudden visitation): Aesch. P. V. 
371 Bédeor wuprvdov fddns (sent forth 
from Aetna): //. 1. 53 x#j\a Oeoto (of the 
pestilence). ae 
360 tavroTédpos is at once a comment 
on the achievements already enumerated 
(cp. mepppadrjs in 348), and a general 


_ expression absolving the poet from further 


detail: ‘yes, there is nothing that he can- 
not provide.’ Isocr. may have had this 
passage in mind in or. 3 § 6 (quoted on 
354), where an enumeration parallel with 
that of Soph. is closed by a_ phrase 
answering to mavromépos,—xal oxeddv 
admravra Ta &” huady weunxavnudva NOyos 
hui éorw 6 cvykarackevdcas. We must 
not point thus: Bé&\n* mavromépos, dmropos 
k.T.\., When the sense would be weakened, 
and the construction perplexed (‘all-pro- 
viding, and in no case without resource, 
he meets the future’). 

ovdtv...rd péANov=oddey 5 puédree 


(€cec9ar), nothing that is to be (cp. the 
absolute 7d mwédAdNov, Ta péAdovTa). So 
Plat. Lach. 197 A @ywye avdpeia Karo 
oltre Onpia ore GANO OvVdEV TO TA Jewa 
bmrd adyvolas un poBovmevov=ovdev 6 
un poBetra. This negative form is as 
correct as (though actually rarer than) 
the positive may 76 xadds éxov (Plat. Rep. 
381 A) for wav 6 kad@s xe. Donaldson 
took 76 médXov adverbially: ‘in regard 
to the future, he comes to nothing with- 
out resources.’ Cp. 728, pndev 7d wn 
dixavov, where unde is subst., not adv. 
361 f. pdvov and pévov are alike 
admissible; uévov means, ‘the only thing 
that he will not achieve is to escape 
death’; ydvov, ‘the only thing that he 
will not escape is death.’ In this general 
view of human achievement, udvov seems 
a little the better. hev&v—émdferat, pro- 
cure means of escape from death. émd- 
yecOa, prop. ‘to bring into one’s own 
country’; usu. said of calling ‘in allies to 
help one; or of importing foreign pro- 
ducts: Thuc. 4. 64 Evuudyous dé ovdérore 
...emacéueba: id. 1. 81 éx Oadrdoons wy 
déovrac émdéovra. Then often fig., of 
calling in anything to one’s aid: Plat. 
Legg. 823 A 7d dé 6h wapdv juiv ra viv 
olov udprupa émaydmeba* Snrot pev ay } 
BovNéueOa: ‘we call to our help, as a 
witness, the example which is actually 
present with us; it will show what we 
mean.’ Gorg. 492 B avrol éavtots deomé- 
Thy éwmayayotvTo Tov THY TOANGY av Opw- 
Twv vouov Te Kal Névyor Kal Wéryor (‘call in 
to rule them’), Menander ‘Tépia fr. 2 
yépovta SuctuxobvTa, Tay 8 abrod Kaxuy | 
€mayouevov AnOny, dvéuynoas mwdadw 
(‘seeking to procure forgetfulness of his 
troubles’). The word is admirably suit- 
able and vivid here: man looks to every 
side for succour against. the foe that is 
ever in the land,—Death; but from no 


avr. 3’. 
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6 voowy 0 apnydvev dvyas Evptédpacran. 


, \ id 
aopov TL TO bNnYavoev 


365 


, ec \ > 7 Q9 ¥ ‘ N \ , ¥ a> 
2Téyvas vumep eATiO exwy ToTEe pev KaKdV, aAdOT 


ér eo Pov EpTet’ 


3 VopLous * yepaipov xGovos Deav 7 evopKov Oikar, 


4 uwsizroNus: 
5 CvveoTL TOMAS Xap. 


363 aunxdvwy L, with ove written over wy by a late hand. 


ova factum a m. rec.’; 


amos, OTw TO BY Ka.hov 370 
par EOL TApETTLOS 
6 yevoito pnt toov dpovav, os Tad Epdet. 


o/5 


“wy ex 


(Diibner says, 


but wv is from the first hand, and has not been touched.) 
365 coddv 7] Heimsoeth conject. dewdv ri: 
366 vzep éArld L (not vrepedrid’).—éywr] Exov r: cp. 


Schmidt, rotdv re: 
344. 


Gleditsch, roodvde. 
367 Tore L, more r. 


368 rapelpwy MSS. (with glosses rAnpav, Tnpav, orépywv).—Reiske conject. yepalpwr. 


Dindorf, wapapov. 





Schaefer, yap alpwr. 


Schneidewin, 7’ delpwv. Pallis, te typOr. 





quarter can he find help. It is surprising 
that so many recent critics should have 
confidently condemned émdéera, and 
sought to replace it by conjectures (see 
Crer0.): 

363 f. dunxdver, such as seem to baffle 
all treatment: £7. 140 dujnyxavor | adyos: 
Simonides ap. Plat. Prot. 344 C dunxavos 
guupopa.—ovyas, like pediw: Eur. Helen. 
799 AéxTpwv...pvyds, means of escape from 
the union; cp. Ar. Zy. 759 Kak Tov 
aunxaywrv mobpous evunxavouvs topifwv.— 
Evutéppacrat, here midd., as Aesch. 
Suppl. 438 kali On wéppacua: cp. O. C. 
1016 n. 

365—375 The ode closes with a 
more direct reference to the incident 
which suggested its theme. The daring 
ingenuity shown by the unknown breaker 
of Creon’s edict is an instance of the 
subtlety which leads to ruin. The im- 
plied contrast with Creon—twlrodks by 
his care for the laws—is effective in view 
of the destined mepuréreca. 

365 f. codov Tt...éxwv: lit., possess- 
ing, in his resourceful skill, a thing subtle 
beyond belief: copév tT. is predicate, and 
in apposition with 7d unxavéey réxvas. 
Cp. Thuc. 2. 89 uéya te ris dtavolas 7d 
BéBaov éxovres dvtitohuwow: ‘they are 
strong in the confidence of their spirit 
when they confront the foe.’ 
no ground for altering copéy into dewédr, 
rotov, or the like.—ro pnxavéev r., the 
inventive quality in his skill: for TéXVAS, 
cp. O. 7. 380 n.; for the absence of ras, 
cp. above, 10 (kaxd). Cp. Thuc. 1. go 


i Paes 


There is: 


T0...BovAduevov Kal Umromrov Ths yvwuns: 
2. OF & TH bpueTepw dobevel THs yuwuns. 

367 tote pév.. -GidQor’. L has roré 
here: cp. El. 739 TOT’ (t.e. Tote) adXos, 
&\N08’ arepos: Plat. Phaedr. 237 E Toré 
bev n €répa, ddroTe SE 7 n érépa kparet. Cp. 
O. C. 1745 n. There is no reason, then, 
for reading more mév here with inferior 
MSS., though it is equally good (Plato has 
more ‘per answered by moré dé, by évlore dé, 
or by av@s 6é).—ém’ with xaxdy as well as 
égO\bv: cp. 212 n. on kas. 

368 yepalpwyv, ‘honouring,’ is in my 
belief a certain correction of the MS. 
mwapeipwv. The latter=‘weaving in,’ as 
a thread into a texture, or a flower into a 
wreath: for the genuine fig. use of it, see 
Xen. Symp. 6. 2 merakd Tod buds éyew 
ovd’ ay rpixa, un Sti Adyov, dv Tis mapel- 
pee: ‘while you are speaking, one could 
not put in a hair, much less a speech’ 
(so close and continuous is the texture 
of your speaking). Here, mapelpwv has 
been explained as, ‘weaving the laws 
(etc.) into the texture of his life’; but, 
even if we grant that so strange a phrase 
would be possible with words added to 
express ‘the texture of his life,’ it is cer- 
tainly impossible without them. Dindorf 
proposed Tapaipav as=‘wresting,’ ‘vio- 
lating’ (a strange sense), and pointed at . 
dixav * ‘he comes to evil (though at other 
times to good) when he violates the 
laws,’ etc. TEPAIPON could easily 
generate ITAPEIPON. -yepatpew, prop. to 
distinguish by gifts of honour, is also a 


general poet. synonym for 7uay: cp. Her. 
; 7 . i 


/ - at 
f ota 
f = a 
/ , 4 J . v] A boy 
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ANTITONH he, 
but from baffling maladies he hath devised escapes. 


Cunning beyond fancy’s dream is the fertile skill which 2nd anti- 
brings him, now to evil, now to good. When he honours strophe. 
the laws of the land, and that justice which he hath sworn by 
the gods to uphold, proudly stands his city: no city hath he 
who, for his rashness, dwells with sin. Never may he share 
my hearth, never think my thoughts, who doth these things! 


Semitelos, mapolxwy (‘ dwellers’ in the land), with evopxav (=‘gudAdtTw evoeBs’) for 


évopKov. 
Byr’ éuol r. 
(Diibner suggests uc, Campb. ey). 
not been touched). 


8370 vyYirons] pvolrods Ternstedt. 
8374 ur tcov] In L more than one letter has been erased after 7’ 
375 épde L (not épda: the € is clear, and has 


873 uy Té mo (not unre wor) L: 





5. 67 ériuwy Tov "Adpyorov Kal dn mpds Ta 
wddea avTov TpayliKkolo. xXopotcr éyépatpov. 
Ar. Th. 960 yévos OdvuTiwv Oewv | wédre 
kal yépacpe pwr. 

369 Oeav 1 evopkov Sikav, Justice, 
which men swear to observe, taking oaths 
by the gods (dpxo. dew: O. TZ. 647 n.): 
=dpko.s Dewy Kexupwuev nv. 

370 f. tploAts seems best taken as 
=vynrnv mow éxwv: cp. Pind. P. 8. 22 
& SixardroNs...vaoos (Aegina). In O. 2. 
8 Theron, tyrant of Acragas, is called 
6p06moks in an active sense, as=dp0av 
tiv wow. In O. 7. 510 ddvroNs =avdd- 
vw TH Toe: but it is harder to suppose 
that dpirrods could have been intended to 
mean, ‘standing high in his city.’’ Nor 
would that be the fittest sense. The 
loyal citizen makes the prosperous city ; 
and her prosperity is his. See on 189. 
In this clause the Chorus thinks especially 
of Creon (191 Tovoted’ éya vomorrr THVT 
aviéw modwv).—dawodus. Where the typical 
citizen is a law-breaker, the city is ruined, 
and the evil-doer is left citiless. So 
Creon had described law-breaking as 
arnv...aorots (185). The contrast with 
blots shows that the sense is not 
merely, ‘when a man breaks the law he 
becomes an exile’ (Lys. or. 21 § 35 dv7i 
... Toda amodbas). The central thought 
is the power of human wit to make or 
mar the 7éNs, according as the man is 
moral or immoral.—ro pal Kaddv, the 
generic 4, such a mood as is not good. — 
ToApas Xdptv, by reason of (‘thanks to’) 
his audacity, with éveort, not with azo- 
Nis (€or). In O. 7. 888 dvomdrpov xdpu 
xNGs is not precisely similar, since it 
goes with xaxd vw foto wotpa. Others 


point at EWveor, taking réAwas xdpw with 
Mar’ éuol x.7.X.: but wr’ should clearly 
be the first word in that sentence. 

372 ff. twapéorios. Cp. O. 7. 249n., 
where Oed. invokes a curse on himself, 
should the murderer become £fuvécr.os 
with him: also zd. 240n. Hor. Carm. 3. 
2. 26 vetabo, gui Cereris sacrum Vulgarit 
arcanae, sub isdem Sit trabibus, fragi- 
lemve mecum Solvat phaselon. Schnei- 
dewin cp. also Eur. fr. 848 (the dis- 
honourer of parents) uy moe yévoiro unre 
ouvOuTys more, K.7T.r., and Callim. Zymz. 
6. 117 (to Demeter) “7 Tivos éulv didos, 
ds Tor dex Ors, | etn, uO dudrorxos.—lorov 
dpoveyv, ‘may he not become like-minded 
with me,’ is another way of saying, ‘may 
I never come to share his sentiments.’ 
Cp. Z/. 15. 50 loov éuot ppovdéovoa, ‘like- 
minded with me’: Ar. Av. 634 éuol dpo- 
vav ~vvwdd. In a narrower sense (not in- 
tended here) ra a’ra ppovetvy was said of 
agreement in politics, zdem sentire de re- 
publica: Her. 1. 60 twurd ppovjcarres, 
‘having made common cause’ (the ora- 
o.wrac of Megacles and Lycurgus). 

375 t%pde, L’s reading, should be kept. 
The indic. is, of course, compatible with 
generality: for such an indic. after an 
optative, cp. Dem. or. 4. 51 vixwn 8 6 Te 
Twaow wiv pédArec cuvolcew. It is also 
rather in favour of the indic. that the 
speaker is here thinking of an actual case. 
The optat. p80. would be abstract, ‘any 


-one who should conceivably do these 


things,’ and would be equally correct: cp. 
on 666. 

$376 The choral ode has closed with 
an allusion to the unknown maz (8s: cp. 
248 Tis dvdpwr, 319 6 dpwv). At this mo- 
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és Salpoviov Tepas apdivow 
TOOE TOS eldds dvtihoyjow 


THVO OUK Eval Talo “AVTLYOVND ; 


i i} 
@ SvaTHVos 


Kat Svotrvouv tatpos Oidurdda, 380 
Tl ToT ; ov On Tov o€ Y amioTovcar 
A ¥ 
tots Bacelounw ayovot vopots: 
‘\ > > fe iz 
Kal ev adpoovyvy Kabedortes ; 


OY. 48° €or exelvy Tovpyov 7 “Serpyao err’ 


7™7Vvo ethonev Oamrovaar. 


385 


ad\\a tov Kpéwv ; 


XO. 00° eK ddpmov dipoppos és déov TEP. 


KP. ri 0 é€o7t; 
OT. 


Toi CUMILET POs mpouBny TUX ; 
Bon Bporoiow ovoev cor dare woTov® 


Wevder yap y ‘Tivora THY yvopnv: eérrel 


376 és] Reiske conject. ef [7.e. ‘I marvel whether this portent is supernatural’], and 


presently was 3” —appwooe L, the first o blotted. 
8380 xal dvorjvov] Meineke conject. Kak (or mat) 6. 
382 Bacirelos a&yovor L, BaciNeloow adyovor Triclinius. 


conject. ui ov THe eivat. 


378 77d’ ovK eat] Hermann 


So in 931 L has rote for roi- 





ment Antigone is led in by the Guard.— 
dpdivoe: cp. O. C. 316 (where Antigone 
can scarcely believe her eyes, on seeing 
Ismene,) dp’ gor; ap’ ovk éorw; 7H yva- 
un Tava; For és, cp. poBetcOa els 71, O. 
T. 980 n.—Satpdviov répas, a portent sent 
by gods,—so astounding as to require 
a supernatural cause. Xen. Men. 1. 3.5 
el un Te Oatudviov etn. 

377 £. mas das x.7.'.: ‘How, when 
I know (that she zs Antigone, sc. 671 éori), 
shall I maintain that she is ot?’ (ovK 
elvat=<dri ovx éori). A simple verb of 
‘saying’ regularly takes od with inf. in 
oratio obliqua: Aéyw ovK elvar=Srt ovK 
éori. If this verb of saying is negatived, 
the negative with the inf. is still ob: mas 
A€Ew ovK elvac; Here, avtiioyéw has the 
construction of a simple verb of saying: 
Tws avTiioyjow ovK eivac; Hermann con- 
jectured pj ob tHv8’ elvan (which is palaeo- 
graphically very improbable). m7 ovx 
elvac would be the normal constr. after 
Tws avTioyhow, if dvTiNoyéw were viewed 
in its special quality as a verb of ‘denying.’ 
dpvodwa un elvar: ws dpyjcoua wh ovK 
(or simply 44, O. 7. 1388 n.) elvac; Cp. 
below, 443n. It may be noted that, when 
dvTthéyw means to ‘deny,’ it is more often 
followed by ws (or 67.) od with the finite 


verb; when followed by u% and inf., it 
more often means ‘to protest against’ a 
measure; Thuc. 3. 41 dvréXeye...u7 dtro- 
xrevvat MuriAnvaiovs: Xen. Cyr. 2. 2. 20 
alaxpov ov (=ov det) dvTiréyew 7d un ovxl 
Tov TAEtoTA TovouvTa...ueyloruv akoicbat. 
—dytidkoyynow might be deliberative aor., 
but is rather fut. ind. (cp. O. Z. 1419, 
OQ: Cx-210). 

379 f£. & Sicrnvos: nom. for Voc., 
O. C. 185 n.—. *rarpés, gen. of origin: 
O. C. 214 n.—Ot8urdda occurs as gen. in 
O. T. 495; Di en Soe zd, 1194. 

381 ff. tl wor’; Cp. Ph. 1210.—ov 
8% tov: cp. O. 7 1472 ob 67 Kddw 
Tov.. ;—dmerotray = dmeBotoay, cp. 
219, 656. —dyovot. It is far more proba- 
ble that the final w of Bao.Welouow should 
have dropped out in L (see cr. n,) than 
that Soph. should have written dmd-yovau. 
At Athens dmdyw and draywyh were 
technical terms for a process of summary 
arrest by which any citizen could bring 
before the magistrates a person taken ina 
criminal act (ém’ avro@wpw). We have 
seen (on v. 158) that a word with a 
technical Attic sense Was not necessarily 
excluded from Attic poetry. But dardyw 
would surely jar here. Allowing for the 
difference between a technicality and a 
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Enter the Guard, on the spectators left, leading in 
ANTIGONE. 


What portent from the gods is this?—my soul is amazed. Anapaests. 


I know her—how can I deny that yon maiden is Antigone? 


O hapless, and child of hapless sire,—of Oedipus! 
Thou brought a prisoner ?—thou, disloyal to the 
King’s laws, and taken in folly? 


means this? 


What 


GUARD. 


Here she is, the doer of the deed :—we caught this girl 
burying him :—but where is Creon? 
Cu. Lo, he comes forth again from the house, at our need. 


CR What, is>-it 
coming timely ? 


What hath chanced, that makes my 


Gu. O King, against nothing should men pledge their 


word ; for the after-thought belies the first intent. I 


could 


ow.—Baorrelos drdyouot Boeckh (for which Wecklein suggests éod-yovot or mpoocdyoust). 
384 In L the speaker is designated by ay, before which S has written @vAag: cp. 


223.—ééepyacuévn L (without art.): 7 "Se.pyacuévy x and Brunck. 


386 awoppos] 


The &@ made from & in L.—els déov r (including A): efs wéoov L. Nauck writes els 


kaipov: Semitelos, aiciws. 
with mpo’Bnv written above by S. 


Wecklein conject. és kaddv. 


387 Evupuetpoo éféBnv L, 


mola gvupmerpos mpovBn Tvxn r.—Bergk conject. 





colloquialism, it would be nearly as bad 
as, ‘Have they taken you up?’—kal 
connects dmorotcav with kaleddvres 
(not with év appootvy): cp. O. C. 737 n. 

384—581 Second éreddiov. Anti- 
gone, brought before Creon, avows and 
justifies her deed. Creon declares that 
she shall die. Ismene, when led in 
(531), associates herself with the act, 
but is not permitted by her sister to 
claim any part in it. Creon orders that 
both sisters shall be kept prisoners. 

384 éxelvy, she whom we sought: 
cp. O.C. 138 68° éxeivos éyw, n.—Totpyov 
t ’Eepy.: for the order, cp. 324. 

‘386 és Séov: cp. O. 7. 1416 és déov 
mdapec@ S5e | Kpéwv: so 2b. 78 eis kaddv: 
Ai, 1168 és abrov kaipdv. L has els wécov, 
z.e. ‘he comes forth in public’ (so that 
you, and all, can speak with him). 
The phrase occurs elsewhere in Soph., 
but never with ref. to entrance on the 
stage: Ph. 609 eet ’Axaols és puéoov 
(showed him publicly); Az. 1285 rédv 
K\fipoy és pécov Kaels (¢.e. among the 
others): 7%. 514 logy és uéoov (into the 
arena). Here, és déov is not only far the 


‘better phrase, but is confirmed by Creon’s 


question in the next v., molq@ gvumerpos... 


Tuxn; A, and almost all the later ss., 
have els déov, which may, doubtless, have 
been a conjecture suggested by O. 7. 1416, 
—as is held by those who believe all our 
Mss. to have come from L; but it looks 
more like a true reading which L had 
somehow missed. Cp. on 831. 

387 {vpperpos, commensurate with, 
z.¢. here, opportune for. O. 7. 84 &dupe- 
Tpos yap ws krvew: 76. 1113 Ewgda Twde 
TaVOpl TUULMET POS. 

388 drupotrov, adinrandum: there 
is nothing, the possibility of which men 
ought to deny on oath: ovK« éorw 6 Te 
amrouvivar xp} Bporovds un ovK dy yevécOat. 
Archilochus fr. 76 xpnudrwy dedrrov ovdév 
éoTiv ov dmrwuorov | ovdé Oavydorov. Eu- 
polis Ilé\es fr. 25 re & @or’ ’APnvatoiwe 
T pay AITWLOTOY ; 

389 WevSer = falsifies (like Yevdororeiv): 
Thuc. 3. 66 ri... Wevobeicar trbcxerw.— 
% ‘mivoa, here, the after-thought, ai 
deUrepac ppovrides. But usually the ézi 
in émwoéw, émivoa, denotes advance,— 
‘forming a design,’ or ‘inventing’: Ar. 
Eq. 90 olvov od Toduas els érivoray ordo- 
pew; Cp. Lucian IIpoundeds ef &v Adyors 
7 76 ye meTaBovr\ever Oar "Emiundéws Epyov, 
od IIpounbéws éoriv. 


oyo\y 70oF n&ew Sevp av efnuxour eyo, 


ZOVOKNEOY > 


39° 


TALS rats amevhas, ais exetpao Inv TOTE 
aNd’ n yap EKTOS Kat map eAdmidas yapa 
EOLKED adn HN KOS oudey doy, 

nKe, Ou OpKwV KOUTEp @V GITWILOTOS, 


KOpNnV ayov THVO, 1 KabnpeOn Taov 
Khnpos evs’ ouK ETAANETO, 


KOO Ova. 


399 


a\N’ €or é€uov Jovppaov, ov addov, Tbe 


Kal vUV, ava€, THV 


\ oN > 4 >] 
Kal KPWe Kagédeyy * 


auros, ws Oédews, Ka Bav 
éyw 0 ehevfepos 
Sixavos eit TOVO dandy Oa KQKWD. 


400 


KP. ayes d€ tHvde To TpdTw TOOEV haBar ; 


®Y. avtn tov avdp elanze: 


> 
TAaVT €TLOTACAL. 


KP. 4 Kat Evvins Kat déyers opOas a dys; 


Evpmetp e&éBnv. 
Wecklein conject. detpd w’ for detp’ av. 


dv. Blaydes, mor’ éd@elv, or 7’ av éOew, for rol” n&ew. 
392 éxrds] Seyffert conject. aromos: 


nuxouv. 


8390 cxor7n Tol’ Hiew (Hl~ev L) Sebp’ av ééndxouv éyd MSS. 
Meineke, jew for néew, or debpd y’ for debp’ 


F. W. Schmidt, dedp’, dvaé, 
Gleditsch, Gdoyos: Pallis, efkds.— 


éridas] In L the first hand wrote é\zida, but ¢ has been added (by the first hand itself, 


I think) above the a. 


Some think that the pa of xapa was added by S: this seems 





390 éfnvxovv dv, I could have vowed, 

oXOAT HEEew mort Sevpo, that it would be 
long before I ever came hither. Cp. Eur. 
Helen. 1619 ovK ay tor’ nixouw otre o 
ov juds Aabety | Mevédaov, avat, ws 
éddvOavev mapwv: ‘I should never have 
expected that he would escape us’; where 
(as the order of words shows) ay goes 
with mivxovv,—the suppressed protasis 
being, as here, ef npwra ris, ‘if any one 
had asked me.’ So Lys. or. 12 § 22 éyw 
& éBovrdunv av atrovs adnO7 r€éyew, ‘1 
could wish’ (the ref. there being to pre- 
sent time), sc. ef duvardv qv. Cp. Ph. 
869n. The needless emendations of this 
verse have aimed at disjoining ay from 
éf=qvxow and attaching it to the infin., 
or else at removing it altogether. But, 
though the @vAat had actually said (in 
the ‘aside’ at 329) that he did not mean 
to come back, he was not therefore de- 
barred from using this turn of phrase; ‘I 
could have vowed that I would not come 
back.’—oyxoAq (cp. 231), here iron., ‘not 
in a hurry’ (O. 7. 434 n.); Shaksp. 7%. 
Andron. 1. 2. 301 SI'll trust by leisure 
him that mocks me once.’ 

391 tais cais dreais, ‘by reason 
of thy threats’: cp. 335 (vé7w) n., 588 


(wvoais), 956 (dpyats). Here, the causal 
dat. seems also to suggest occasion (‘at 
the time of your threats’): see on 691 \é- 
yous. —exetpdobnv: Ph. 1460 xemafoudry 
(éuol), in _my sore trouble. 

392 7...€KTOS (rw édrldwv) Kal mapa 
ray ‘T cannot parallel this zeugma 
of preps. with a case suited only to the 
second (in //. 17. 760 mepl 7’ dul re 
tagpov both preps. take acc.): and yet 
it seems to be genuine, the phrase being 
so energetic and compact. é«rds is cer- 
tainly supported by 330, while dromos, 
adoyos, and edkés are all very improba- 
ble substitutes. Nor can I think, with 
Schiitz, that éxrés is here adverb: ‘the 
outside joy’ (z.e. outside of one’s calcu- 
lations). 

393 f. ovdtv torxe pyKos, is not at all 
(adv.) like in greatness, dAAy HSovq, to 
any other pleasure; z.e. is vastly greater 
than any other. For the adv. o¥8év; cp. 
Plat. Lys. 220 C 7d pldov...obdEv rovrous 
éoxe. For pHKos= amplitudo, Empedo- 
cles 15 é& olns Tins Te Kal dacouv pHKeos 
6\Bov: so Pindar speaks of paxpds 6dBos 
(P. 2. 26), waxporépa dperd (Z. 4. 21), 
Aristotle of waxpa riujpara (Pol. 3. 5. 6, 
opp. to Bpaxéa 2b. 4. 4. 24), maKpa obola 
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have vowed that I should not soon be here again,—scared by 
thy threats, with which I had just been lashed: but,—since the 
joy that surprises and transcends our hopes is like in fulness 
to no other pleasure,—I have come, though ’tis in breach of 
my sworn oath, bringing this maid; who was taken showing 
grace to the dead. This time there was no casting of lots; 
no, this luck hath fallen to me, and to none else. And now, 
Sire, take her thyself, question her, examine her, as thou wilt ; 


but I have a right to free and final quittance of this trouble. 
Cr. And thy prisoner here—how and whence hast thou 


taken her? 


Gu. She was burying the man; thou knowest all. 


Cr. Dost thou mean what thou sayest? 


aright ? 


very doubtful. 
of dwporod in 394. 
places in the text: 


Dost thou speak 


The p is somewhat small and fine; but cp. the A of éA7ida, and the oc 

893 f. Nauck condenses these two verses into one, which he 
mémeikev, nkw Kalrep wy arwLoros. 
as spurious.—épxwv] L has ov over wv from the first hand. 


Mekler rejects vv. 392—394 
395 KalevpéOn L.— 


kaOypéOy an anonymous critic in Class. Fowrn. xvii. 58: and so many recent edd. 


402 éGarre] @Oarre L. 
tees El. 5096. 
and of ri@nu, Tiers. 


403 évins] Ewlieo L, as O. 7. 628, £7. 1347, and 
Some hold, with Brunck, that the Attic 2nd sing. pres. was lets, 
But see Porson, Eur. Or. 141, 


and Ellendt s.v. tnm. 





(zd. 4. 4. 5), and Soph. himself of waxpos 
mwdovros (Az. 130). For touKe Wolff-Bel- 
lermann cp. Thuc. 7. 71 6...¢6Bos jv.. 
ovdevi éouxds (‘ great beyond, example’ ), 
Xen. De Vect. 4. 31 ovdevt twv mapednrv- 
Odrwv éouxds (‘far greater than any of the 
past’); and for the sentiment, Eur. fr. 
554 €k Tay dédAmtTw 7 Xdpis welSwv Bporots 
| pavetaa paddov 7 TO mpocdoKwpmevov.— 
“Nauck’s treatment of this verse and the 
next has no justification : see Cr. di. 

394 8.’ dpkwv...dmadpotos, though I 
had sworn with oaths (sworn solemnly) 
not to come. Cp. Az. 1113 dpxwy olow 
qv évopotos: Ar. Ran. 150 émlopkov Spkov 
@morev, 

395 f. Kalypéby (cp. 383 Kaehévres) 
is clearly better here than L’s xa@eupé6n : 
and the compound kadevpicxw is nowhere 
found in classical Attic.—trdgov koopov- 
oa, paying the due rites of burial (rdgov = 
Tapyy, Cp. 490), by sprinkling the dust and 
pouring thelibationsonthecorpse. koowéw 
was specially said of obsequies: cp. gor, 
El. 1139 ovTpots éxdcuno’.—émddXerTo, as 
when lots were shaken in a helmet (Az. 
1285; cp. A/. 710). His tpparov is the 
luck of being the first to bring the glad 
tidings,—as his former mission was ironi- 
cally called toiro rdéyaédv (275). In the 


my. J. S It? 
i 


discovery and seizure of Antigone he had . 
no greater share than his comrades (432). 

399 f. kpive=dvaxpwe, uestion: Az. 
586 wi Kpive, wy “E¢rage.— (kards ele: 
the only certain instance in Tragedy of 
the personal constr. (Thuc. 1. 40 dixacol 
y éore...i&a); for in Eur. Hipp. 1080 
TOAND ve padXov gauTov HoKnoas oéBew | 
q Tovs TexdvTas Sova Spay, dikaos wy, the 
latter words are more pointed if ironical 
(‘just man though thou art’): and Aesch. 
Eum. 55 Kal xdcpos ottre mpos Oewv aryan- 
para, | pépew dixacos is different (‘ proper 
to bring’). But Ar. has this use, ud. 
1283 arodaBelv...dixacos el, and 26. 1434.— 
dmnd\Adx Oat, perf., for good and all: O. 
T,-1050:; 

401 f. Observe the order of the words 
as marking his amazement. For the 
double interrog. cp. //. 21. 150 tls wébev 
els dvipov; Ph. 243 Tli| ordd\y mpoc- 
éoxes Thvde yhv, 160 mwéwv ;—tdver’ 
érloracat: one of the formulas which 
often close a messenger’s speech, as 77. 
484 wdv7r’ érlotaca Nbyov: Az. 480 mavT’ 
axyKoas Néyov: 20. . 876 wdvt’ axhxoas: Ph. 
241 olo ba 69 TO wav. 

408 7 kal, O. 7. 368n. The first — 
here is not ‘both. ’—6p8as, ‘ rightly’: 
do your words express what you relly 
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OT. tavtnv y 
ametTras. 
KP: 


493) BS TOLOUTOV nv TO 7 pay 


> \ , a \ \ \ 
idwv Oamrovaay ov ov TOV vEKpoV 
Sy ey, \ A , 

ap evdnha Kal oadn eyo; 

Kal Tos oparat kamthynmTos pen 5 ; 


405 


OTWS Yap NKOLEY, 


™pos cov Ta Oeiy exew ETNTEANMEVOL, 
a 
TACaV KOVLW O7, jPavTes KOTELXE TOV 


VEKUD, pvdav Te Tope yupvaravres Ev, 


410 


Kab wel GK POV EK Tayov UTHVELOL, 
oo pny amr avTou a) Bary TEPEVYOTES, 
eyepTt Kwav avdp avnp émippdbots 


404 idwv Brunck: idov L: efdor r. 


406 xamidnrros] kariknurtoc L.—npé0n] edpédn, 


with 7 over ev from the first hand. The correction meant was npé6n (not nipébn, for L 


regularly gives ev in the aor., 


impf., and pf. of evpicxw) which the schol., 
Tow TpdTw alriv auvedaBeobe kai KaTednparte; 


too, read: 
407 jKouey] ixduny Kviéala. 





mean to say? (Not, merely, ‘truly,’ ze. 
in accordance with the fact: cp. 99 n.) 

404 tov vexpév: antecedent with art. 
drawn into relative clause: O. C. go7 n. 
viv 5° otomep av’ros Tovs véuous ela7nrO’ 
éxwv, | TovTow K.T.X. 

405 dp’ dnda: said triumphantly: 
Aesch. Ag. 268 XO. ros grjs...3 KA. 
Tpolav ’Axaay ofcay 7 Topws Neyw; Cp. 
Ai. 1158 ovdels mor’ addos Hav. pov 
qecauny ; 

406 déparat...4pé6y: historic pres. 
combined with aor., as Az. 31 ppdge Te 
Kddjrwoev: cp. 419, Zr. 359 ff, O. T. 
118 f.—émlAntros, seized in the act = én’ 
aitopwpy. Her. 3. 69 émidaymTos... 
apdocovca (Ta ra) éorat, ‘will be caught 
feeling the ears.’ [Dem.] or. 25 § 80 Tovs 
émidnmrous (the epileptic) pyciv lac@at, 
avros wy ériknmtos raocn Tovnpla. 

407 jKopev. The occupation of the 
guards was temporarily gone when they 
perceived that the burial, which they had 
been set to prevent, had been effected 
(255). Creon, speaking to their deputy, 
sent them back to their post, with orders 
to discover the culprit (306). 7jxomev (im- 
perf.) simply refers to their taking up their 
station again near the body. It need not 
imply that they had escorted their com- 
rade on his way to Creon. We could 
not take jKopuev...érnme:dnueévor as merely 
plur. for sing., and then refer o7jpayres, 
etc., to the guards collectively. Nor is 
the conject. ixéunv needed. 


408 f. ta Seely’ exeiv’. Creon’s threats 


were addressed to all the guards: cp. 305 
ff.—rov | véxuv: so O. C. 351 Td Tis | 
otkot dualrns: Ph. 263 dv of | duccol orpa- 
tyyol: El. 879 Kami Tots | cauTAs Kakotor. 
So Ar. Eccl. 452 o06é rov | Sjuov. Aesch. 
places the art. thus only when it is a fro- 
noun (Ag.7 Twv: Theb. 385, Hum. 137 T@). 
In Eur. no instance seems to occur. 

411 Kabrpe’ is better taken as plpf. 
than pf., for, though jxouey is ambiguous, 
we have a series of historical tenses in 
415—421. Ar. sometimes uses and some- 
times omits the augment, as Ach. 638 éxd- 
Onobe, Eccl. 304 Kabjvro (both proved by 
metre); and if our MSs. can be trusted, _ 
classical prose, too, admitted both forms, 
as Aeschin. or. 2 § 89 éxa@ijunv, Dem. or. 
18 § 169 kaéjro. In the five pluperfects 
furnished by Attic inscriptions of 428— 
325 B.C. the syllabic augment is always 
added, but there is no epigraphic evidence 
in the particular case of éxaOjunv (see 
Meisterhans, p. 77):—xpav ék mdyov, 
with xkaOjue0a, ‘on the hill-top.’ The 
corpse lay on the highest part of the The- 
ban plain (1110, 1197), with rising ground 
(wd-yor) behind or around it. The guards 
post themselves on this rising ground, 
facing the corpse, and with their backs to 
the wind. The use of é« (or d76), with 
a verb denoting Aosztion, occurs only in 
a few places of poetry; but it is cer- 
tainly genuine, and deserves attention, 
for its true force has not (I think) 
been observed. (1) /2. 14. 153 “Hey 5° 
eigetde xpuob0povos dpOarmoicw | oraa’ 
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Gu. I saw her burying the corpse that thou hadst forbidden 
to bury. Is that plain and clear? 

Cr. And how was she seen? how taken in the act? 

Gu. It befell on this wise. When we had come to the 


place,—with those dread menaces of thine upon us,—we 
swept away all the dust that covered the corpse, and bared 
the dank body well; and then sat us down on the brow 


of the hill, 
him “should’not “strike. uss 
and kept his neighbour 


408 deliv] dev’ L. 


to windward, heedful 
every man was wide awake, 
alert 


410 ¢] Reiske conject. av. 


that the smell from 


with torrents of threats, 


411 imjveuon] Keck and 


Naber conject. brjveuov (to go with dou): Tournier, drjvenor: Semitelos, cxomov- 


MeEVoOL. 


412 Bary L: Baro. H. Stephanus. 


413 xwwvr: xetvov Lh. Nauck and 





€£& OdA’uToLO aro plov. Here, do plov 
goes with elcetde: but €& OvAVura0, how- 
ever much elge?de may have influenced it, 
at least cannot be disjoined from ordo’. 
(2) Eur. Ph. 1009 adn’ eiue kal oras €& 
éwaddtewv axpwv | opdéas éwavrdov onkov 
eis pwehauBabh | Spdxovros, évé’ 6 pdytis 
éénynoaro, | édevbepwow yatay. It is im- 
possible to sever ords from é& é7., even 
if we partly explain é& by opdgas. 
1224 "Ereoxd\éns 8 bript am’ dpOlov 
oTadels | ripyou Kerevoas atya Kynpifa 
otparg. The position of cradels forbids 
us to sever it from dm’ 6p6. m., even 
though vwrfpée or KeNevoas is used to ex- 
plain dé. (4) Eur. 770. 522 ava & 
€Boacev ews | Tpwados amd wérpas 
oradeis. A similar case. In all these 
passages, a picture is presented, and we 
have to glance from a remoter to a nearer 
object. The mental eye is required to 
measure the space between Hera on 
the peak of Olympus, and Poseidon on 
the plain of Troy; between Megareus 
on the walls of Thebes, and the cavern 
into which his corpse is to fall. And, in 
each case, ék or amé denotes the guarter 
in which the remoter object is to be 
looked for. This, which might be called 
the ‘surveying’ use, is distinct from that 
in which the prep. has a pregnant force, 
as being directly suggestive of motion (oi 
éx Zixedlas HEover); but it springs from 
the same mental tendency,—viz., to take 
a rapid glance over the dividing interval. 
Cp. tsrac@a mpds twos. (‘on his side’). 
So here: in the foreground of the picture 
is the corpse, which they have just laid 
bare. Now look to the hillocks behind 
it; in that quarter you will see the guards 


(3) 2b. 


at their post.—I have not cited Od. 21. 
41g Tov p éwl mhyer éXav Edxev veupiy 
yrupléas re | atrodev éx dipporo Kabre- 
vos, because there éx digpoo goes with 
éXxev, not with xa@juevos (he drew the 
bow, just from the chair, where he sat). 
—-ttrvepwor, under the wind, z.e., so that 
it blew from behind them, not in their 
faces, as the next v. explains. (At v. 421 
the dust is blown in their faces, but that 
is by the sudden, gusty oxnmrdés.) The 
idea of ‘sheltered,’ which bmjveuos usu. 
implies, is less prominent here, yet quite 
admissible, if we suppose them to sit just 
below the summits of the mayo. Cp. Xen. 
Oec. 18. 6 éx Tov rpoonvéuov wépovs, on the 
side towards which the wind blows, opp. 
to éx Tov Urnvéeuov, to windward. Theophr. 
Causs. Plantt. 3.6. 9 opposes mrvevarwdns 
kal mpoonjveuos Toros to Ta Ur7jvewa: and 
Arist. Hist. An. g. 15 & mpoonvéum to & 
€MloKETrel. 

412 BdAy, the ‘vivid’ subjunct. (in- 
stead of Bddo.), after a secondary tense; 
while in v. 414 we have the normal optat. 
(axndjcot). For this combination cp. 
Xen. Az. 3. 5.17 waphnyyetrav, ered 
Secmvynoetar,...aqvaraverOa, kal &recOar 
nuk’ dv Tis mapayyelrAy. 

413 éyepr(: see on doraxri, O. C. 
1251. Each man was careful to keep 
wide awake, and also to see that his 
comrades did so.—kwvav, urging to vigi- 
lance. Plat. Rep. 329 D Bovddpuevos ere 
héyew adrov éxlivouv kal elroy, b Kédane, 
k.T.rX. The conject. vexdy is needless. 
For the sing. instead of the plur. (kwodv- 
Tes) in partitive apposition, see on gvdaké 
éEXéyxwv didaka, 260.—émippdbois ka- 
Koto.v, lit., with obstreperous taunts, 
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la y¥ vO * > PS) 4 / 
KAKOLOLV, €L TLS TOU aKNONTOL TOVOUV. 


, aN > a Caner ae Oe 
XPovov Ta HV TODOVTOV, €OT EV AL Epl 


415 


peo KaTeaTn hap.mrpos mriov KUK\OS 

Kal Kady eOadzre: kal TOT eaipins x Jovos 
Tupas aeipas TKNTTOD, oUpaviov ayos, 
TiptAno. Tedlov, Tacav aikilev PoBnv 


vAns Teduddos, ev 0 euecToOn péyas 


420 


ain p: pvoavtes 0 EL opLev Oeiav vOoov. 
Kat TOvO. amahhary€vtos ev Xpove akpa@, 
4 

nN Tats oparat, KAVAKKVEL TuKpas 
opvibos o€vv pboyyor, Ws OTAaV KEVNS 


evs vEOo TOV oppavor Brey N€Xos" 


425 


ovTw dé yauTn, Wurov ws Opa vex», 


Semitelos conject. vecwv: 


Hense, xevrwv. 


414 ddedjoo MSS.: axndnoo. Bonitz. 


Golisch proposed a@’ evdnoa (Fahr. Phil. p. 176, 1878), and so, by an independent 





the adj. expressing the loud, continuous 
noise of tongues. The ém- does not 
mean ‘bandied to and fro’: see 77. 263 
moda perv Ndyous | éreppdOnoe. In fr. 521 
etippoda Swpara=‘open to reproach.’ 
Elsewhere (as with Aesch.) émippofos= 
‘helper’ (émippo0éw, to come with shouts 
to the rescue). Cp. éppd0ovwv 259 n., 290. 

414 dxydjoot: fut. opt. in orat. ob- 
liqua; the direct form of the threat would 
be (kAavcec) ef axndnoes (or €av axndjons). 
Cp. Ph. 374 jpacoov kakots | rots macw... 
| el raua Kelvos GN adapyoord we: he 
said (ddo10), ef apaipnoer. Az. 312 Selv’ 
érnmet\no én, | el wh davolny (he said, 
el un pavets). axndéw had been used by 
Hom? /7: 14.. 427; :23.. 96, Aesch. 7.-F/. 
508, and recurs in later poetry. The Ms. 
ddedyoo. cannot be defended as=‘ play 
the prodigal with,’ z.e. ‘be careless of.’ 
agecdety mévov could mean only to be un- 
sparing of labour. In Thuc. 4. 26 apecd7s 
0 Kardmous KafeorHKe is explained by 
the next words, é€rwxeddov yap Ta mWAota 
TeTiunuga xpnuadtwy: they were ‘un- 
sparing’ of their boats, since a value had 
been set on the latter, Bonitz, to whom 
aknonoot i is due, refers to Apoll. Rhod. 2. 
g8 008 dpa BéBpuxes dvdpes adelinoay 
Baowjos, where Choeroboscus has pre- 
served the true axjénoay. In the schol. 
on Az. 204 pecdduevor occurs by error for 
Kndduevot. 


415—421 The incident of the storm 
was a dramatic necessity, to account for 
Antigone reaching the corpse unobserved. 
A powerful picture is compressed into 
seven lines. (Cp. O. C. 1315 ff. for a like 
instance of self-restraint i in description. ) 

416 f. Katéorn, prop., had taken its 
place. There is a Homeric echo here: 
ll. 8. 66 dppa ev jws nv Kal aétero bepov 
muap, | roppa pan’ duporépuv Bde Hrre- 
To, wimre de Nadbs' | Huos O HéALOS béoov 
ovpavov dpprBeBrixet, | kal tore 5h xpv- 
ge marnp étirawe TddavTa.— x8ovds 
(from the ground) with delpas: cp. O, 7. 
142 Bdbpwr | icracbe, n 

418 tvdos, the whirlwind; the oxym- 
76s is the storm of dust («ovioprés) which 
it lifts from the ground. The word oxyr- 
76s usu.=‘a thunderbolt,’ and by. its 
deriv. ought at least to mean a storm 
swooping on the earth from the sky; but 
the schol. attests its use in a larger sense; 
oxnmros € Aéyerae wav mvet a Oved- 
A@des, Stay owvepeldn Th Yn, Kal mddw 
dyvw alpyn’ 7 d€ Towotro Kal orpbBiddv Twes 
kadodor, mapa 7d otpoBeiv. — odpdvioy 
dxos, a trouble in the sky (cp. O. C. 1466 
ovpavlia...doTpamn), since the cloud of dust 
darkened the sky: schol. 7d Avumodv Tov 
alfépa, Ka00 rapdooe: adrév: only dxos is 
rather what annoys ws than what annoys 
the (personified) odpayés. In these lines 
the poet describes the actual physical 
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if any one should be careless of this task. 

So went it, until the sun’s bright orb stood in mid heaven, 
and the heat began to burn: and then suddenly a whirlwind 
lifted from the earth a storm of dust, a trouble in the sky, 
and filled the plain, marring all the leafage of its woods; 
and the wide air was choked therewith: we closed our eyes, and 
bore the plague from the gods. 

And when, after a long while, this storm had passed, the maid 
was seen; and she cried aloud with the sharp cry of a bird in its 
bitterness,—even as when, within the empty nest, it sees the bed 
stripped of its nestlings. So she also, when she saw the corpse bare, 


conjecture, Semitelos reads (1887). 
Bothe. 


420 & 6’ r: &@ L. 
424 In L two letters have been erased before xevijc, perh. ék. 


423 mixpas] mixpws 





effects produced by the storm. He men- 
tions the destruction of foliage; and we 
need some reference also to the main 
point of all—the obscuring of the air. 
‘Therefore I should not take ovpdviov axos 
as=‘a heaven-sent plague’; that is pre- 
sently said by delay vécov (421). A third 
version—‘a trouble rising 27g as heaven’ 
{like odpdviov mHdnua, etc.)—is also pos- 
sible, but less suitable here than either of 
the others. In Aesch. Suppl. 809 tvge 8 
dupav ovpaviav, the adj. clearly=ovpavo- 
uhkn, and so perh. in Pers. 572 duBdacov 
ovpdvv’ axn, though there (as in Az. 196 
drav ovpaviay préywv) ‘heaven-sent’ is at 
least equally fitting.—For the tribrach in 
the sth place, see O. 7. 719 n. 

419 f£. mlpmdyor (histor. pres., be- 
tween @0ade and éveuerTwOn, cp. 406), 
viz., with dust and scattered leaves.— 
aix({wv, maltreating, Avuawdpuevos, by 
breaking the branches and tearing off the 
leaves.—év 8 éweor., tmesis: cp. 1274, 
El. 713 év 5€ mas éuecrwOn Spduos. Dis- 
tinguish the adv. é& 6é (and withal), O. 7. 
27 1. 

aot f. picavres. uiw (from pd, a 
sound made with closed lips)=‘to be 
shut,’ said of the eyes, the lips, or any 
opening (/7. 24. 637 ob yap rw picav bocce): 
but the aor. part. regularly meant, ‘with 
eyes shut’: Plat. Gorg. 480 C mapéxew 
ptboavtTa Kal dvdpelws worep réuvew 
kal xdew larp@. There was a proverb, 
ptcavra pépew (‘to grin and bear it’), 
Meineke Come. 3, p. 4.—vécrov, the scourge 
ofthe storm: cp. 1141.—év xp. pakp.: for 
the prep. see O. C. 88 n. 


423 mxpas, in its bitterness. Else- 


y \ 


where mixpés, said of persons, means ‘em- 
bittered,’ and so ‘hostile,’ etc. (as. Az. 
1359). But there is no reason why m- 


‘xpos should not also mean ‘embittered’ in 


the sense, ‘with a bitter feeling of anguish.’ 
There is a pathos in this which is lost by 
reading mxpds, ‘shrilly.? Nor could m- 
kpds mean merely ‘piercing,’ as if the 
epithet of the cry were given to the bird 
itself. In O. C. 1610 POéyyos muxpés, and 
in Ph. 190 mixpa oluwyh, mean not merely © 
a ‘shrill,’ but a ‘bitter,’ cry; and so con- 
versely here, the epithet mxpd, while 
primarily denoting anguish, also suggests 
the shrill sound. 

425 eivijs...Aéxos would be a weak 
pleonasm for ‘nest’; it is better to take 
evvjs as the nest, and Aéxos as the resting- 
place of the young birds within it. The 
phrases Aéxrpwv evval, AéxTpwv Kora, 
kolrns \éxTpov, etc., said of the marriage- 
bed, are not properly similar, meaning 
rather, ‘the bed on which they slept,’ etc.: 
z.e. eoval or xoirac refer to the act of 


* sleeping. xevjs is certainly pleonastic with 


veocowv dppavév (cp. Ph. 31 Kevhy olknow 
avOpwmrwv Sixa, and O. 7: 57n.), yethardly 
anticipates it; the bird, approaching its 
nest, feels that it is xevj, then peeps in, 
and, sure enough, the Néxos is dppavdév. 

426 otitw 8é, ‘so, I say, she’: for 6é 
introducing the apodosis in a simile cp. 
El, 25 womep yap twos etryevijs...0uudov ovK 
dmwrece | ..., cadTws 5 od | Quads 7° 
érpivers K.T.A.: SO Zr. 112 ff., mora yap 
wor’...otrw dé tov Kaduoyer9.—prrdv, 
sc. kévios, stripped of the dust which she 
had sprinkled on it (409). Cp. O. C. p. 
279. 
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yoourw eS ppmoter, ex & apas Kakas 

4 paro TOLTL TOUpyov eCeipyaopevors. 

KL Xepolv ev0ds dupiav dhéper Kovw, 

EK T EUKPOTHTOUV XaAKeas aponv mpoyou 430 
Xoaton TploTovootat TOV veKUV oTepe.. 

XN LELs ee ieueoOa, ovv dé vw 

Onpopel evs ovdev exmem yy wevqy’ 


Kat TAS ps poo bev TAS re VUV nréyyopev 


mpagers: 


dmrapvos 5 ovoevos Kaliararo, 435 


“ape 18€0s Epouye Kahyewos Opa. 
TO prev yap auTov eK KaKQY TEPEVYEVAL 
novoTov’ €s KaKov O€ TOUS pirous aryew 


eles 


adda mavra Tave joo ha Bet 


> \ / 
Euol TEPUKE THS EUNS TwTNpias. 440 
KP. oé 59, o€ THY vevovoay és médov Kapa, 


429 cidvs] ats Reiske. 
hand erased it, and accented a. 


dwar expéper kovuy L. 
In the marg. S has written -yp. duplay péoet, and so 


« had been written over v; a later 


A reads, with other later Mss. Dindorf conject. dad’ eupéper. But expéper was a mere 





427 ff. yooury Eapoker : cp. O. T. 
65| trv y’ etdovra, n.—ék 8°... 17j/pato, 
tmesis: cp. n. on 106.—8uplav: cp. 246. 

429 dépa koviv. A difficulty presents 
itself. The essence of the symbolical 
rite was the sprinkling of dust. She had 
done that (245). Was it not, then, done 
once for all? In Horace (C. 1. 28. 35) the 
passer-by is free when the dust has been 
thrown; he can go his way. I have 
never seen this question put or answered. 
The only answer which I can suggest is 
that, at her first visit, she had not brought 
the xoai. (Cp. on 245 ff.) Perhaps the 
rite was considered complete only if the 
xoal were poured while the dust still 
covered the corpse. 

430 f. The mpdxovs, or ‘out-pourer,’ 
was a jug, especially a water-jug, with a 
handle, and had, of course, various forms; 
some of the types given by Guhl and 
Koner (p. 147, fig. 198, 26—31) resemble 
modern water-jugs for washing.—etKpé- 
tyTos, ‘well-hammered,’ and so ‘well- 
wrought,’ is the epith. of a knife (dwpls, 
sc. xomis) in Eur. £7. 819.--dpdyv (for 
aépdnv, from alpw) is found with mndav 
(Az. 1279) and pépew (Eur. Alc. 608), but is 
usu. fig., as with drod\\tva. Here, apdnv 


éx mpoxov oréper=apaca tov mpdxouw | 


oTé pel. 

431 yxoaior. In Od. 10. 519 the three 
xoat to the dead are of (1) hydromel, (2) 
wine, (3) water: see O. C. 479 n.—*rpt- 
orév6., instead of the simple tpusiv: cp. 
on 346 om. dixrvoxAworos. xoal were to 
the véprepo, as o7ovdal to the brara: 
Ao Bai could mean either (O. C. 477).— 
oréper: Zl. 51 TUuBov... | NoBatoe mpv- 
Tov Kal Kapar dots xAdais | orépayTes, 

432 £. téyuerOa, pres.: for the % cp. 
On, eh a Onpoped?, , tmesis, 
as £7, 746 atv 0 éXlacerat | Tunrots inaor. 
But avy is adv. 7b, 299 ctv 5 érorpive: 
cp. above, 85. 

434 f. 1déyxopev, proceeded to prove 
against her, z.¢. taxed her with, her 
past and present deeds. We should 
not supply a’rjv: the verb governs ras 
mpdéecs only: cp. Plat. Zheaet. 161 E 
éhéyxew Tas adddAjAwy gavraclas re Kal 
ddéas (examine into). It would be natural 
to say, Tatra éhéyxw abr, but hardly 
tas mpdées éhéyxw atrijv.—drrapvos... 
ovdevds = ovdey amrapvoupuérn, the gen. with 
the adj. corresponding to the acc. with 
the verb; cp. xwAurixéds, mounrikds Twos 
etc.—Ka0lorato, she did not take up the 
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lifted up a voice of wailing, and called down curses on the 
doers of that deed. And straightway she brought thirsty dust 
in her hands; and from a shapely ewer of bronze, held high, 
with thrice-poured drink-offering she crowned the dead. 

We rushed forward when we saw it, and at once closed 
upon our quarry, who was in no wise dismayed. Then we taxed 
her with her past and present doings; and she stood not on 
denial of aught,—at once to my joy and to my pain. To have 
escaped from ills one’s self is a great joy; but ‘tis painful to 


bring friends to ill. 
to me than mine own safety. 


Howbeit, all such things are of less account 


Cr. Thou—thou whose face is bent to earth— 


blunder like é&€8nv in 387. 
436 dy Dindorf: dd’ Mss. 


434 mpdcbev] mpdcbe L. 
439 tail] Tad’ Blaydes. 


(Cp. 402, 462.) 
440 réguxe L. 





position of denying anything. Her adéz- 
tude towards the charge was one of simple 
confession. xa@lcorac@ac with a predica- 
tive adj. expresses definite assumption 
of a character, or complete attainment 
of a state; Thuc. 3. 102 évupaxov 
Kadeorheer (will have definitely allied it- 
self): 6. 15 modéuroe Kabéotacav: 4. 78 
Tois waot...Umomrov KabegTHKEl: 2. 59 
dopa KadecT&res: 4. 26 apedis...xade- 
oThke: 6. 59 xarerwrépa...7 Tupavvis 
katéorn. So AZ. 306 Eudpwv...xabiorara: 
O. ZT. 703 gpovéa...kaberravar. 

436 ap for the Ms. aAN (AM for 
AAA) is certain: xafior. would be un- 
meaning with the adverbs, and we cannot 
supply a new verb. (Cp. Arndt’s conject. 
a&\\y for yuh in O. 7. 1463.) Besides 
dua wev...dua dé (‘partly’...‘partly’), we 
also find double dua, (a) where the clauses 
are linked by xal, as here; Plat. Gorzg. 
490 B dv dua Te amadddrrerar dvOpwros 
Kal dua &éxe (cp. 2b. 497 A): (0) with 
partic. and finite verb: id. 77m. 38 B iva 
dua yevynbévres dua kal AvV0Gow. Verg. 
G. 3. 201 simul arva fuga, simul aequora 
verrens. Cp. Hor. S. t. 7. 11 Zuter| Hec- 
tora Priamiden animosum atque inter 
Achillen. 

438 dfdous gyoi, dia 7d elvar Ti 
*Avtiyévnv Tod BaciiKod yévous (schol.) : 
he is a doddos of the family. Cp. Eur. 
Med. 54 xpnorotc. Sov’dos cuugopa Ta 
deororay | xax@s mirvorta. 

439 f. wavta tav0’ refers to és Kakdv 
5é,,.ahyewdv: ‘all these things’ = ‘all 
such objects as the safety of friends.’ 


a 


e 


- Tov éx THS alxpwadrwridos \éyw. 


AaPetv, ‘to obtain,’ epexeg. of yoow: cp. 
638: Ph. 81: El. 1015 mpovolas ovdév 
avOpwras e&pu | Képdos aBely duewor: 
where, as here, we have a gen. depending 
on the comparat., instead of 7 with nom.— 
Semitelos takes \aBetv as = trodaBeiv : fall 
these considerations are naturally lower 
in my estimate than my own safety.’ 
Similarly Campbell; ‘It is in my nature’ 
(éuol mépuxe—a questionable sense) ‘to 
take less account of all this than of my 
own safety.’ But sucha use of AauBdvew 
does not seem warranted by Thuc. 2. 42 
Thy Tiywplav...roBeworépay NaBdvTes, or 
by such phrases as AauBdvew te év bbw 
(O. C. 1679).—Blaydes’s taAX’ for Tadr’ is 
attractive, but unnecessary; and palaeo- 
graphically it is not probable. 

441 ot 8y, «.7.r. sc. Kkadd. Eur. 
Helen. 546 o€ rhv Speyua Sewov Autdrw- 
pévynv | TuuBov mt Kpynrid’ éumvpous 7’ 
ép0ocraras, | uetvov. Ar. Av. 274 EY. 
ovTos, w oé To. ILE. ri Bworpe’s; The 
abrupt acc. calls the person’s attention 
in a rough and harsh way. <A governing 
verb is sometimes added, as £7. 1445 o€ 
Tot, oé Kplivw, val oé, Thy év TH Wapos | 
xpovw Opacetav. Az. 1226 oé Oh Ta dewa 
pnuar’ ayyédXovol por | TAf#vac... | o€ Tor, 
Eur. Med. 
271 c€ THY oKVOpwrov Kal récer Oumoumervyny, 
| Myjdevav, efrov, etc. Antigone has her 
eyes bent on the ground: she is neither 
afraid nor sullen, but feels that Creon and 
she can never come to terms. There 
is nothing in common between their 
thoughts. Cp. 499. 
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ons,  KaTAapvel Ly SeSpaxevar rade: 


AN. kat nyt dpaca. KouK dirapvovpat TO PH. ; 
KP. ov pev Kopitous dv ceavtov 4 Oéders | 
e€w Bapetas airias €Xevlepov: 445 
ov & eimé pou py HIKoS, GNA TUYTOLS, 
*7ono0a Kn puxlevta Ln Tpdooev Tabe ; sl mau de al 
AN. 791° Ti So ovk eweddov; eudhavyn yap nv. | : 
KP. kal Ont erohpas Tove) umepBaivew VOHLOUS 5 
AN. ov ydp Ti por Zevs Hv 6 Knpvéas TdAde, 450 


> c la , 
ovo 1 CdvouKos TOV KATH Jew AiKn 


* 


ToLoOvTo eV dvOparrourw apiurey VO MOUS" 


, 
ovoe oOévew TOT OUTOV @OLNV Ta oa 


knpvypal, wat aypanta kdodadrn Oewv 


442 xarapvet] karapyje L. 


445 €deVOepov] EXeVOepos Pallis. 
(as A, V), or civropuov (V4). 


443 TO #7] To 7 L, with uw written above by the first hand, 
and a letter («?) erased before 7.—70 iy od Hermann. 


44471: ofr, andso Blaydes. 


446 ovTépws L. Some later Mss. have civroua 
447 joer ora L: 


nonc0a Cobet. 448 767] Hider 





442 gis Sedpaxévar, } Katapvel wy 
dedp.,azeugma. katapvet. In thiscom- 
pound (found only here) card gives the 
notion of ‘downright,’ ‘explicit’: cp. ka- 
Trapavat (to affirm), karddnAos. py regu- 
larly precedes the inf. when apvetc@a 
means ‘to deny,’ but not when it means 
‘to refuse’: Plat. Phaedr. 256 A amapyn- 
Ojvat TO avToU pépos xapicacba. 

4483 kal...... KovK, corresponding with 
the alternatives in Creon’s question: for 
the conjunctive form, cp. 1192: [Eur.] 
Rhes. 164 val, kal dixkaca tadra KovK d\\ws 
Aéyw.—To prj: for the art., cp. 78. 7d 
uh ovk is unnecessary, though it would 
be normal: cp. O. 7’. 1387 ovK av éox6- 
nv | 7d un ’woKAjoaL, n. 

444 f. od pév. If she had denied 
the charge, the @v’Aa~ must have been 
detained; now, he can go. Kop({fors dv 
o@. gives a contemptuous permission. So 
in gentle command, PA. 674 xwpots av 
elow, Tr. 624 orelxos dv 45n. Cp. Eur. 
Ph. 1636 koucce caurny...d6uwv érw.—tw 
with B. airlas, after which éXevOepov is 
pleonastic : cp. Az. 464 yuuvov pavévra 
Tav apioTelwy drep: and see n. on Kevijs 
above, v. 424. 

446 pryKos, adv., ‘at great length,’ 
like paxpdv, tédos, etc. If we read cvv- 
Toney or otvToua, piKos might be obj. 
acc. to elwé, but cuvrduws seems right. 
Cp. Aesch. fers. 698 my Te maKtoTnpa 


MOOov ddA otvTouov éywv | eiwé Kal 
mwépawve TavTa, 

447 y5yo8a, not WSys Ta, is certainly 
right. This 2nd pers. occurs in seven 
places of drama, two of which require it 
(Eur. £7. 926, Cycl. 108), while the other 
five admit it (this v., 77. 988, Ar. ud. 
329, Zh. 554, Eccl. 551). Similarly joda 
is either necessary or admissible whenever 
it occurs in Attic drama. Ar. Lys. 132 
has épnoba, and épys nowhere: but the 
case for épyada as the sole classical form 
seems less strong than for 7énc0a and 
joa. &pnoOais required in four Homeric 
passages (//. 1. 397, 16. 830: Od. 3. 357) 
23. 71) but @pys in one, //. 22. 331° Ex- 
TOP, ard.p mov épys ILarpoxhh’ efevapifwr, 
and in another it is traditional, 22. 280 
nro. épns ye (where épyoda is unlikely). 
The ending is -o0@a, not -@a, o being an 
integral part of it: Curtius compares Lat. 
-stt (dedi-sti), and Gothic -s¢t (saisd-st, 
thou sowedst), Gk Verb pp. 34 ff. Be- 
sides ola@a, 7inoOa, joOa, and épnoda, 
the forms which take o@a are the Hom. 
ela0a (‘thou wilt go’); the presents indic. 
dd0ic8a (L/. 19. 270) and rl@naOa (Od. 9. 
404, 24. 476); and a few subjunctives and 

optatives (asBdAno0a, Baddow 0a).—kK - 
8 vra, the plur. partic. imperstnat as 
570 jpuooueva, 576 dedoyueva? a use more 
freq. with adjectives, 


adiv Olkasva 
(cp. O. C. 485 n.), esp. =p val (lO 
Conny nA 


(p77 
L 
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dost thou avow, or disavow, this deed? 

AN. I avow it; I make no denial. 

Cr. (To Guard.) Thou canst: betake ‘thee ‘whither thou 
wilt, free and clear of a grave charge. [Eazt Guard. 

(To ANTIGONE.) Now, tell me thou—not in many words, 
but briefly—knewest thou that an edict had forbidden this ? 

AN, I.knew ait: could [help it’ It:was, public: 

Cr. And thou didst indeed dare to transgress that law? 

AN. Yes; for it was not Zeus that had published me that 
edict; not such are the laws set among men by the Justice 
who dwells with the gods below ; nor deemed I that thy decrees 
were of such force, that a mortal could override the unwritten 


L.—éxgav9 L, with uw above x from the first hand. 
Semitelos, of rovs y’: Wakefield, 7 Tovad’.. wpicev: 
Wunder and others reject the verse. 


452 of rovcd’..wpicay MSS. 
Valckenaer, rowed’ .. apicer. 


451 ivvorxos] Evvedpos Blaydes. 





448 75m: on the form cp. O. 7. 1525 
n.—tl 8° ovk eeAdov, sc. elddvac: ‘why 
was I not likely to know it?’= ‘of course 
I knew it.’ Plat. Rep. 605 C mavdewdv 
tov (éorl), thd od wédrex (sc. eivac), elrep 
ve 5pa airé; Xen. H. 4.1. 6 Tov 8’ vidr... 
éwpaxas avrod ws Kadds éot1;—rTi 5 od 
Hew (sc. Ewpaxévar) ;—épavy. I pre- 
fer this to L’s ékgavy, not because Soph. 
does not elsewhere use éxdav7s, but be- 
cause, in the two places where Aesch. 
has used it, it has the sense of emerging 
into view (fers. 398, the Greeks going 
into action at Salamis), or of standing out 
among other objects which are less dis- 
tinct (dvdpos éxgaves réxuap, Hum. 244). 
The sense required here is simply, ‘pub- 
lic,’ 
“449 kal S97’, ‘And you zzdeed dared 
we? Not, ‘And Zhen’ (z.e. with that 
knowledge), which would be kéra. 

450 Zeis is opposed to Creon’s edicts, 
not only as supreme god and _ therefore 
guardian ofall religious duty, but also in 
each of his two special qualities,—as 
x9dnos (O. C. 1606 n.),—and as otpdvos, 
since the denial of burial pollutes the 
realm of of dvw Qeol (1072). 

451 £. tov Kdtw Oey. For this 
rare gen. (instead of the regular dat.) 
with €dvouKkos, cp. Lycurgus /z Leocr. § 
145 odTos é&v ravTn TH xwpa cUVoOLKOS 
Duav yevioera. So O. C. 1382 Alkn 
fivedpos Znvés. ‘The Justice that dwells 
with the gods below’ is their per- 
sonified right to claim from the living 
those religious’ observances which devote 
the dead to them. A person who 


\ 


oor 


omits such observances is defrauding 
Hades ofhisown: see 1070. This Justice, 
then, ‘has not ordained such laws’ as 
Creon’s; it has not forbidden kinsfolk to 
bury their dead; on the contrary, it has 
bound them to do so. ‘Tototed’...dpurev 
is a certainly true correction of the MS. 
of tovcd’...dpirav. With the latter, of 
are either Zeus and Alixn,—which would 
be the natural sense,—or of kdtw Geol: 
and rovade véuous are the laws of sepul- 
ture. But, after rade in 450, referring 
to Creon’s edicts, the demonstrative pro- 
noun here also should refer to them. 
Creon has just called his own laws 
Tovade vouous (449). If Antigone, imme- 
diately afterwards, used rovade vduous 
to describe the divine laws, the stress 
on tovcde would be extremely awk- 
ward. Further, roovcd’ wpe has a 
pathetic force which renders it incom- 
parably finer here than the somewhat 
tame statement of fact, ‘who have ap- 
pointed the laws of burial among men.’ 


454 f. dypatra...vopipa. Arist. 
Khet. 1. 13 § 2 distinguishes (1) técos 


vouos, the particular law which each com- 
munity defines for itself, which is partly 
written, partly (so far as consisting in 
custom) unwritten: (2) Kowds vduos, the 
universal, unwritten law of nature (6 xara 
giow). eort ydp, 6 wavrevovral Tu waves, 
pvoe kowdv Sikaov kal ddixov, kav undeuta 
kowavla mpds dd\dAnAous H MNde orvOjKn, 
olov kal » Zogmokxréous “Avtiybyn pal- 
vetat Aéyouoa, 8re dixatov, dreipnucvor 

=in spite of the edict), @dWac rdv ILodv- 
veikn, ws Puce dv ToOTO Sikavov. (Here he 


VO bupLa. dvvacba Ovntov ov? vmepdpayet™ 
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455 


Ov yap Tu vuv ye KayOes, aN’ ael TToTE 
tn Tavta, Kovdels oldev €€ oTov “avy. 
ToUTwY eyw ovK Epehdov, avdpos ovdEVOs 
ppovnpa Seioaco’, év Jeotor THY OtKny 


Ouse. 


Gavoupevn yap e&on, TiO OU ; 


460 


KEL pn TV TpoUKypvEeas: El be Tov Xpovov 
mpoobev Gavovpau, Képoos auT eyo eyo. vevil 
OOTLS yap ev Tohhourw, WS €y@, KaKOLS 

(pn, mas 00 ovxt kat Javev KEpOOs pepe ; 


ouTws EjLouye TOVOE TOU HOpou TUXely 


ahd’ av, el tov &€€ Enns 


Tap ovdev adyos: 


455 Ovynrov bv0"] Ovnra piv’ Bothe. 


465 


456 ov yap] ob uyy in Plutarch’ $ quotation, 


Mor. 731 C, doubtless by a slip of Le —viv ye kaxés] Arist. twice quotes this v.: 


(1) Rhet. Ee 134° 2, where QO" ( 
instead of ye, and Q ‘has kal xOés. 


= Marcianus 200) and Y> (=Vat. 
(2) 2b. 1. 15 § 6 where all have ye xax6és. 


1340) have Te 





quotes vv. 456 f.) Cp. O. 7. 865 ff. véuor... 
| vwWlrodes, ovpaviav | di’ alPépa rexvwOév- 
res, with notes there. Thuc. 2. 37 (vdu0r) 
bao dypagos bytes alcxvvnv duoroyouuer ny 
gépovor. When ‘the unwritten laws’ are 
thus called vouor, the latter word is used 
figuratively. vopu.a, observances sanc- 
tioned by usage, is the more correct 
word : so Plat. Legg. 793 A observes that 
Ta Kadovpeva bro THY ToA\GY aypada 
vouua cannot properly be called véuo, 
but still must be taken into account: 
Secuol yap ovro mdons celal woNtTelas, 
perasy mdvTwy ovTes Tw ev ypampace 
reOévtTwy Te kal Keyévow Kal Tov ért TEOn- 
TOpevv. —aopahn, they stand fast for 
ever, ‘like the dewy &50s dogpadés alel (Od. 
6. 42).—@Ovynrov dvr’, ‘one who is a mor- 
tal,’—7.e. Creon ; but it is needless to 
supply oé from ra od: the expression is 
the more forcible for being general. Cp. 
Eur. fr. 653 od Oaip’ édeEas, Ovnrov bvTa 
duvatuxeiv: Alc. 799 SvTas dé GvnTods 
Ovnra Kal ppoveiy xpewv. Bothe’s Ovnra, 
gw’, rashly adopted by Nauck, is a 
wanton change, which the ambiguity 
of the neut. pl. makes still worse.—vtrep- 
Spapety, out-run, and so fig., prevail 
over: Eur. Ph. 578 qv & ab xparnOys 
kal ra 700d’ brepdpduy, and his cause pre- 
vail (Canter’s certain corr. of trexdpdun) : 
Ton 973 Kal wws Ta Kpeicow Ovnrds obo’ 
brepdpduw; (prevail against Apollo). It 
has been proposed to refer @vnrdv 6vé’ to 


‘ Antigone: 


but if she said, ‘I did not 
think your edicts so strong that I, a mor- 
tal, could prevail over divine law,’ divac- 
da: would rather imply that, if she had been 
able, she would have been willing to do 
so. Besides, vrepdpapety i is more natur- 
ally said of the law-giver who sets his law 
above the other law. 

456 f. viv ye Kax0és. Cp. Her. 2. 
53 Méxpe ov mpwnv re xal xOés. Plat. 
Legg. 67 77 D ws éros elreiy, x9es Kal mpwny 
yeyovora (where the phrase | is presently 
strengthened into Tov drexvas yOes yevd- 
pevov). The usu. Attic form was x6és 
kal mpanv, though mrpaénv kal x0és also 
occurs. Cp. Catullus 61. 137 hodie atgue 
hert. So herietnudius tertius. Tryphon, 
an Alexandrian grammarian of the Au- 
gustan age, is quoted by Apollonius De 
Adverb. p. 556, 32 as saying, x0és dr- 
TiKwTepoy Tod éxOés: but the reverse 
seems to be the case. Attic Comedy 
supports éx0és against x@és in a majority 
of cases; though x@és may have been pre- 
ferred, even in prose, after a vowel.—fqj: 
cp. O. 7. 482 fwvra (of the oracles which 
are operative, effectual), and 76. 45 n.— 
*pdavy, with prodelision of the temporal 
augment in the 6th place, as ws éyw 
*pavnv O. C. 974 n. 

458 f. rovtTwv (sc. Tw voulnuv)... 
tHv Sikynv, the penalty belonging to 
these laws: 
ing them. 


7.¢. the penalty of break-—~ 
The emphasis on rovrwyr / 


1 Aum 
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and unfailing statutes of heaven. For their life is not of to-day 
or yesterday, but from all time, and no man knows when they 
were first put forth. 

Not through dread of any human pride could I answer to 
the gods for breaking ‘hese. Die I must,—I knew that well 
(how should I not ?)—even without thy edicts. But if I am 
to die before my time, I count that a gain: for when any one 
lives, as I do, compassed about with evils, can such an one 
find aught but gain in death? 

So for me to meet this doom is trifling grief; but if I had 


457 rtaira] roiro Arist. RA. 1. 13 § 2. Victorius supposed that Arist. thus 
purposely altered ratdra, to suit his own words introducing the citation, ws pice 
dv TovTo dixatoy (see comment. on 454 f.). Rather it was a mere slip: cp. 
comment. on 223.—¢dvy] gavn L. 458 éeyw otk] ey’ ovk L. 460 ¢£n5n 
Brunck : égjdew L. 462 rpicbev] mpdcbe L.—air’ L, avr’ r. 





shows that, like raira just before, it refers thinking it a loss). The epic aire is used 


to the vdu.ua: we cannot, therefore, ren- 
der, ‘the penalty of such an act’ (sc. rod 
brepdpapetv).—év Beotor, the forensic éy, 
denoting the tribunal: Plat. Lege. 916 B 
SiadicagécOw dé & riot Tv larpww: Gore. 
464 D ef déoe €v raol diaywviferdar: Lys. 
or. 13 § 35 6 dé Ofjuos év TH Stkaornply év 
dioxtAlous Eewngplioaro (sc. wovety THY Kplow). 
Cp. O. T. 677 &...roted’, n. 

460 f. Swoev. The fut. inf. and 
the pres. inf. are equally common after 
éMAw in Soph. (O. 7. 967 n.).—Oavov- 
pévn ydp introduces the reason for her 
conduct. ‘It was not likely that I should 
obey your edicts, and thereby incur 
punishment after death, for the sake of 
avoiding immediate death. or, as to 
death, I knew already that I must die 
some time or other; and if it is to be a 
little sooner, so much the better.’—rt 8’ 
od ; sc. weddov eEerdévae (448). 

461 f. kel py od mpovKrpvtas: Even 
if thou hadst not proclaimed death as the 
penalty of infringing the edict. The apo- 
dosis might be either (a) é45y dv, implied 
in rt 6° ob; or (4) &be dv we Pavey, implied 
in Oavoupévn. But (a) is best: ‘I should 
have known it, even if you had not brought 
it publicly to my knowledge.’ For kai e 
cp. O. 7. 305 n.—rod xpdvov, the natural 
term of life (cp. O. 7. 963): expréssed 
below by ply woe motpay é&jxew Blov (896). 
—atr’, zc. airé. Cp. £/. 1267 el ce Beds 
érépicev | duérepa mpds uédabpa, Sarudviov 
| adrd rlOnpy’ éyw: fr. 154 exouw’ dv adrd 
My Kaka@s dtreckdoat. adre (LL) would mean, 


‘again,’ ‘on the other. hand’ (so far from 


a / 


oe: 


“~~ 


by Soph. in one lyric passage (7%. 1010); 
by Aesch. both in lyrics and in trimeters ; 
never by Eur. The simpler at7é is more 
probable here. 

464 déper= pépera (O. C. 6 n.).—The 
woman uses the masc. gender in putting 
the general case. Cp. Eur. Med. 1017 
obrot wovyn od cur amremyns Téxvwr’ | Kov- 
gus pépew xph Ovnrov dvra cuuopas. 

465—468 Kvicala and Wecklein re- 
ject these four verses, despairing of the 
difficulties found in vv. 466, 467, which 
have been variously amended; see Ap- 
pendix. The alleged difficulties are, (1) 
map ovdév ddyos: (2) the mention of the 
mother only: (3) the position of @avovr’, 
which might suggest the sense, ‘slain by 
my mother’: (4) nlcxdunv (as L has it). 
Before dealing with these points, I would 
call attention to a trait which the im- 
pugners of these verses have overlooked, 
and which speaks strongly for the genuine- 
ness of the passage as a whole, corrupt 
though it be in certain words. That trait 
is the clause totoSe 8 odk dAytvopat in 
468, returning upon the thought zap’ ov- 
dév ddyos in 466. This series of three 
clauses, in}which the second is opposed 
to the first, and the third re-iterates the 
sense of the first, is peculiarly Sophoclean : 
cp. Az. 1111 ov yap TL THs os over’ é- 
oTpatevcaro | yuvatkos,... | ddd’ obvex’ Sp- 
kw olow qv évdpotos, | cod 5’ obdév: 
similar instances are O. 7. 337 f., 77%. 
431 ff. This touch would hardly have 
come from an interpolator. 

466 ddyos, nom., sc. éori: map’ ovdév, 


92. SOPOKAEOYE 


( 


\ ie > ¥ > / , 
HNTPOS Oavdvr adamrov WVOXOpNY VEKUY, 
Keivous av mryour" Towwde 8 ovK ay bvopa. 


coi o eé SoKe VUV popa dpoca TUYXAVELY, 
oyxedov vw pope poplav opirkave. 

On dot TO yevynpe @MLOV e& @PLOv TAT POS 
euKew ® ovK emLoTATaL KQKOLS. 


adh’ tofu Tou Ta oKhyp’ dyav ppovjpara 


THS TaALods: 


TimTTEw padwora, Kat TOV eyKpatéaTarov 


467 nicxduny véxvy L: 
have nicydunv (L?), 
qercxounv (R, Vat.), 


with marg. gloss by S, qvecxdunv brepetior. 
moxouny (A, V%), 
or jvecxounv (V). 


The later MSs. 
icxdunv (E, V*), 
471 f. drdor] 


noxounv (Vat. b), 
See comment. 





adv.: ‘is a pain in no appreciable degree,’ 
is a pain not worth a thought: as he 
might have said, ovdauot ddyos éorl. The 
normal use of rap’ ovdév, ‘of no account,’ 
is either (2) with the verb evar, as O. 7. 
982 Tat?’ drw | wap’ obdév éort, or (4) with 
a verb meaning ‘to esteem,’ as above, 
V. 34, 70 mpayp’ dyew | odx ws rap’ ovder. 
The only peculiarity here is that, instead 
of a word in the general sense, ‘zs es- 
teemed’ (ayerat), we have a virtual equi- 
valent, tinged with the special thought of 
the moment, viz., ‘zs a@ paix.’ Exactly so 
in £7. 1327 we have morepa map’ ovdev 
ToU Blov kydec@ ér, instead of rorepa 
map’ ovdev Tov Biov dyete. Thus the sus- 
picions as to the genuineness of map’ oddév 
adyos are illusory. 

add’ dy. For the position of dy (to 
which objection has been taken) cp. £7. 
333 GAY "ml roils Tapotow’ war av, ef 
abevos | AdBouw, Snrwoaiw’ av ol”? avrots 
ppove: 2b. 439 dpxnv 5 av, ef wh TANMO- 
veoTaTn yuv7n | macwv éBracTe, Tacde Sva- 
pevets xoas | ovK av mob’, ov vy’ é&xTewe, 
TWO éwéaTede. 

467 dlarrov yvoxdopnv véKvy, had 
allowed him to be an unburied corpse. 
For a@amrov without bvra, cp. Arist. 
Hist. An. 8. 8 dtvara: & droros avéxec- 
Oat (sc. wv): and O. 7. 412 n. L has 
niocxopynyv, and yvoxdpnv appears only 
as one of several readings in the later 
MSS.,—the other readings being mani- 
festly impossible. The first question is, 
Could an Attic poet have used jvoxounv 
for jveoxounv? We can only say that 
we find nothing really like it, and that no 
support for it can be drawn from the 
Homeric forms in which dvd suffers apo- 
cope, Viz., dvaxeo=dvacxod (//. 23. 587 


etc.), dvaxyjcecOa (ll. 5. 
(Od. 2. 63), dvoxeOéew (Od. 5. 320). 
Still, there is force in Prof. Tyrrell’s 
remark (Classical Review, vol. I. p. 140) 
that ‘jvoxounv is just the form in which 
an Attic poet would have applied apo- 
cope of avd, inasmuch as he would have 
felt that he was only sacrificing the re- 
dundant augment.’ 

In my first edition I placed in the text 
the emendation of Semitelos (1887) Tex: 
vav Kuves. Cp. //. 22. 74 adr’ dre 67 
mov Te KapN Tory TE yéverov | aldw 7’ 
alcxtvwor Kives KTapévoto yépovros. If 
the es of xtves had been obliterated, 
vexuy would easily have arisen (esp. after 
v); and a change of v into o would have 
taken yoxuvay far towards nloxdunv. But, 
while I still hold that this brilliant con- 
jecture has no small degree of probability, 
I also recognise the justice of the criticism 
that the context here decidedly aavonine a 
verb in the first person. 

Other emendations will be found in 
the Appendix. Most of them assume 
that we must have jverxounv (or dveo- 
xéunv), and therefore alter the words 
davovr’ d0amrov and véxvr in various ways, 
—usu. omitting véxuwy. The verses pro- 
duced by these processes are wretched, 
while, from a palaeographical point of 
view, they are pure conjectures, which do 
not attempt to account for the tradition 
in L.—Two points remain. 
éuns | pytpds. This is like saying, ‘the 
son of the same womb.’ Cp. Eur. J. 
T. 497 worepov ddehpw punrpds éorov ék 
judas; Yet it has been seriously urged by 
many critics, as a ground for change, that 
a mention of the father was indispensable. 
éujs need not be altered to éujjs (Seyfert) 


104), avoxeTa 


(1) tov é€ 


—— 


— 
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suffered my mother’s son to lie in death an unburied corpse, 
that would have grieved me; for this, I] am not grieved. And 
if my present deeds are foolish in thy sight, it may be that a 


foolish judge arraigns my folly. 


Cu. The maid shows herself passionate child of passionate 
sire, and knows not how to bend before troubles. 

Cr. Yet I would have thee know that o’er-stubborn 
spirits are most often humbled; ’tis the stiffest iron, baked to 


d9dov Nauck.—r6 yévynp’] M. Schmidt gives re yévynu’ (with f mais dv for THs matdds): 


Semitelos, yovnvy Any’. 
the second 7 in an erasure, perh. from co. 
added above a by the first hand. 


For ris madés Mekler conject. mepuxds.—emiorata:] L has 
The final « had been omitted, and has been 
474 wimret Boeckh. 





or was (Meineke). (2) Tov é ép. | pytpos 
Bavovr. It is quite true that, when 
written, these words have an awkward am- 
biguity; but they would have had none 
when spoken, since a slight pause after «7- 
Tpos would have been required to bring out 
Gavdvr’. This is the right test to apply 
in the case of a play written to be acted. 

470 oxedédv tL, ‘almost,’ iron., ‘it 
might perhaps be said that...’: so £7. 
608 (also at the close of a defiant speech), 
el yap mwépuxa Tavde Tav epywv idprs, | 
oxeddv Te THV OV ov KaTacxXWVHW plow. 
Cp. ib. 550 ef 6é col Sox& ppoveiv Kaxws 
| yvwunv dtkalay ocxovca, rods wédas Weve 
(end of a-speech): also 4z. 1038, O. C. 
1665.—popw poplay: cp. 754. The mapy- 
xXnows gives bitterness (O. 7. 371).—éAu- 
oKdve with dat., as Eur. Bacch. 854 vyé- 
Awra OnBalos dprclv, etc.; but in this 
use it can also take mpés Twa or mapd TwWL 
(Plato)... Co: GO. 7 51 t. 

471. These two verses give a mo- 
ment of stillness before the storm breaks 
forth. So at O. 7. 404 four verses of 
the chorus divide the angry speech of 
Oedipus from the retort of Teiresias.—r6 
yévynpa trs madds (the offspring con- 
sisting in the maiden) the maiden his off- 
spring, SyAot (sc. dv) apdv, shows herself 
fierce, € ®pov matpds, from a fierce sire 
(t.e by the disposition inherited from 
him). Cp. 20 dydots...cadrxalvovoa (n.): 
the omission of év is somewhat bold, but 
possible for poetry; cp. 709 wPOncay 
kevol: Plat. Lege. 896 B dédexra puxy 
Tov TavTw mpecBuTaTn. ‘yévvnpa occurs 


- below, 628, O. Z. 1167, and 77. 315, 


meaning always ‘that which is begotten,’ 
the offspring. So in Plato the word al- 
ways means the thing produced; for in 
Sophist. 266 D, 7d 8 duowpdrwv twav 


yévynua, where Ast takes it as = ‘confectio,’ 
the sense is, ‘the other a product (con- 
sisting in) certain images.’ In Aesch. 
P. V. 850 émadvupov 6€ trav Aros yery nud- 
twv | réers KeNawov “Erador, the word, if 
genuine, wouldcertainly mean‘ begetting’ ; 
but Wieseler’s correction, yévynw’ aduv 
(‘an offspring called after the touch of 
Zeus’), is highly probable. For 7d yé- 
ynua THS Wardds as=7 yevyndeioa mais, cp. 
1164 Téxvwy oropa, El. 1233 yoval cwpud- 
Twy éuol girtadtwy (her brother), Eur. 
Med. 1098 rTéxvwy...B\doTnwa. Here, 
the thought would have been complete 
without Tis madés (‘the offspring shows 
the father’s fierceness’), which is added, 
as if by an after-thought, for the further 
definition of 7d yévynua. I cannot be- 
lieve that Soph. intended 7d yé&vnua 
Tis matdds to mean, ‘the inborn disposition 
of the maiden,’—an unexampled sense for 
yévvnua. On the other hand, all the 
emendations are unsatisfactory and im- 
probable. The language, though some- 
what peculiar, appears to be sound. 

472 elxew...KaKots, not ‘to succumb’ 
to them, but to bend before them (as trees 
before a storm, 713), with a prudent view 
to self-preservation. Cp. Aesch. P. V. 
320 od & ovdérw Tamrewéds, od’ elkers Ka- 
kois, | mpds Tots mapodo. 5’ &\da mpocda- 
Betv Oédes. 

473 f£. dd tor row: so oft. in threat- 
enings: cp. 1064: Zr. 1107 GAN ed yé 
To 760 tore: El. 298 adn’ lot Tau Ticoved 
y’ délav diknv.—mlmrre, instead of the 
regular wimrovta: this inf. after ol6a(as=_, 


‘I know that...’, not, ‘I know how to...’) “° * 


is not rare in poetry; cp. O. 7. 691, Ph. 
1329, Aesch. Pers. 173, 431, 435: so after 
ériarapat above, 293, and 1092. 
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, b) \ b) \ kee 
aidnpov omrov €k mTupds TEPLKEAH 


475 


Opavobevra Kai payévta mrelo7 av eioido.s: 
opikp@ xartw@ Sd oida Tos Ovpovpevous 
immous Kataptvévras: ov yap éxméde 
dppoveiv péy oortis SovdAds é€ote TaV Tédas. 


av7n 0 vBpilew pev tor eEnmioraro, 


480 


vouous vmEepBatvovaa TovS mpoKEyLevous: 
Y ee eae / 4 , ? 
uBpis 0, eet dédpaxev, 4d Sevtépa, 
TOUTOLS ETavxEW Kal Sedpakuiay ‘year. 
n vov eyo péev ovK avyp, avtn 8 dvyp, 


Lontunt J > \ ”~ 
el TaUT avaTl THOE KEloETAL KPaTN. 


485 


ahr’ eit adeddys ef dpaoverrépa 


476 écidoc0 L, with e over e from the first hand. 


482 f. L inverts the 


order of these two vv., but S has corrected the error by writing 6° before 483 


and a‘ before 482 in the left-hand marg. 


484 viv] rdép’ Elmsley. 485 da- 


Ti L: dvarel r,—keloerat] melcerac Semitelos (Blaydes had conjectured ef raérd 


fou yuvaikl meloerae Kpdrn). 


Nauck proposes édcerat. 


486 opuamoverrépuc 





475 émrov...mepioKedy, tempered to 
hardness : for the proleptic adj., cp. Thuc. 
2.75 npero 70 twos...uéya, Eur. Zl. 376 
(rrevia) didaoxer O° avdpa TH xpela Kaxdy (to 
be bad).—zepicxedys, dried or parched 
all round, from oxé\X\w, forrere: cp. L1. 
23. 190 wn mp pévos jerlovo | oxpreu’ 
augl rept xpba veow: hence, fig., ai 7e- 
pioxenets ppéves (Az. 649): cp. retorridus. 
From the same rt come oxAnpés, oxedeTOs 
(skeleton), and doxedys (dried),—this last 
having a fig. sense in the Homeric doxedés 
alel (‘stubbornly,’ Od. 1. 68).—ék trupés, 
by means of tire; cp. 990: Ph. 710 &€ 
wKuBdrov Téfwr...avicee...popBav. 

476 Opavobévra Kal payévra, ‘broken 
and shivered.’ payévra is here the stronger 
word, in so far as it pictures the fragments 
of the ruptured iron flying asunder, while 
O@pavobévra merely says that the iron is 
broken into pieces. As Heinrich Schmidt 
observes, the foremost idea in pryvivat is 
that of the separation of the parts,—the 
rent or rift being brought before us; in 
Opavew, that of a whole being broken into 
small pieces (Synonymik der Gr. Sprache, 
vol. III. pp. 304 ff.). 

477 £. xadwo 8’. Cp. O. C. 714 ir- 
Tow Tov dKkeoTnpa yxarwdvy, n. For 
opiKpe cp. Az. 1253 uéyas dé wevpa Bods 
vmod guuKpas duws | udoreyos dpOds els dddv 
Topeverar.—KatapTudéyras, brought un- 
der discipline, made docile. xarapréw 
=to equip, or prepare (O. C. 71): then, 


like apydgw (O. C. go8), in a fig. sense, 
to bring into order, regulate, by a course 
of training: cp. Plat. Legg. 808 D (a child 
is the bBpiorérarov Onplwy), dow pwdduora 
Exec tnynv Tod ppovety ujrw karnprupernv 
(not yet brought under discipline): Plut. 
Mor. 38 c (the sensuous impulses, ai ,éo’ 
noovnv dpual, are disastrous) dv é¢ tis d@é- 
Tous, 7 TepvKact, Xwpely, kal uy...KaTaprvy 
Ti pvow (discipline the character). Plut. 
Them. 2 Tods TpaxuvTarous mwdous aplorous 
immous ylvecOat pdckwy, Orav Hs mporhKer 
F0xwow madelas kal KaTapTUcews (edu- 
cation and discipline). In Aesch. Zum. 
473 the act. perf. part. karnpruxws {ixérns) 
is said to be a term applied to a horse 
whose mouth was ‘fully furnished’ with 
teeth (z.e. which had shed its foal’s teeth), 
and hence, ‘broken in,’ ‘tamed’: at any 
rate, it must be kept distinct from the 
passive karaprv@els as used here. 

478 f. Suspicion has fallen on é«wé- 
Aer, which occurs only here: Hesych. 
explains it by é€éor, and éférehev by 
éfeyévero. He would hardly have in- 
vented the imperf., if he had not met 
with it in literature: and the metrical 
convenience of such a synonym for éeore 
is a further reason for believing that it 
was current.—$eris: for the omission of 
the anteced. rov’rw, see on 35: for the 
gender, on 464.—tTav méXas: cp. fr. 83 
(‘tis better to conquer by any means) 7 
dod\ov abrov dvrTa Tuw médas KAvEW. 
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hardness in the fire, that thou shalt oftenest see snapped and 
shivered ; and I have known horses that show temper brought 
to order by a little curb; there is no room for pride, when 
thou art thy neighbour’s slave.—This girl was already versed 
in insolence when she transgressed the laws that had been set 
forth; and, that done, lo, a second insult,—to vaunt of this, 





and exult in her deed. 


Now verily I am no man, she is the man, if this vic- 


tory shall rest with her, and bring no _ penalty. 


No! be 


she sister’s child, or nearer to me in blood than 


L first hand; but the letters ws have been partially erased. 
The schol. in L read the gen.: 


(including <A). 


Omatmovertépas r 


elre €& ddeXdas Euts etre 


oixevorépas Kal ouyyevixwrépas «.7.A. The Roman ed., indeed, gives olkecorépa 
kal ovyyevixwrépa: but L’s authority for the scholium is the better. 





480 ff. attyn 8’. Creon began by 
addressing Antigone (473). He now 
denounces her to the Chorus. Cp. O. 7. 
1078 atirn & tows, x.7.r. (of Locasta).— 
bPplLerv pev...bBpis 8’: epanaphora (O. 7. 
25 n.). The sense is, ‘Her dtsobedience 
was an act of consummate insolence; and 
her defiance now makes it worse.’ é§y- 
atoraro, ‘knew thoroughly,’ with bitter- 
ness; cp. 686; Eur. fr. 796 éo71s cwppo- 
vew émiotara. tér’ is explained by 
tmepBalvoura.—rtovs mpox., which had 
been set forth: cp. O. 7. 865, Eur. 7. 7. 
1189 Tov vopuov...rdv mpoKkelwevov.—tov- 
Tots, neut., these deeds: cp. 468 keivos 
... Tota 5e. —Se8paxviay yedav=to exult 27 
having done it. For the partic., cp. Ar. 
Vesp. 1007 Kovdx éyxavetral o° ééararav 
“TrépBonros. 

484 f. viv, ‘now,’ z.c. ‘under these 
circumstances,’ is better than vuy or rap’ 
here.—el ratra,..cpdry, if this victory 
shall remain on record for her, without 
bringing her any punishment. For xparn, 
deeds of might, and so prevalence, vic- 
tory, cp. Zl. 476 Alka, dixaa pepouéva 
Xepotv xpdrn: 7b. 689 ov« otda Toots’ dv- 
dpds épya kal xpdrn. For neloerat, cp. 
Pind. Z 4. 17 tT & & “IoOu@ dirdda 
Oddo’ aperd, | Puvdraxida, Ketrar, ‘for 
thee, Phylacidas, a double glory of valour 
is laid up at the Isthmus.’ So, here, 
xeloerat means, ‘placed to her credit,’ 
‘permanently secured to her’; cp. the 
colloquialism, ‘to score a_ success.’ 
Other interpretations are:—(1) ‘If this 
royal power of mine shall have been 
instituted without penalty for her.’ For 
the word xpdarn, this sense is tenable (cp. 
60, 166, 173, O. 7. 237): it is the whole 
phrase that appears strained. And tavr’ 


(said with bitter emphasis) evidently 
refers to Antigone’s acts; cp. 483 Tov- 
Tows. Semitelos reads meloerac: ‘If this 
sovereignty of mine’ (here Creon lifts his 
sceptre) ‘shall yield to her without punish- 
ing her.’ The verb would, however, be 
strange, and somewhat weak. (2) ‘If 
these edicts shall have been set forth 
without penalty for her.’ This last gives 
an impossible sense to xpdrn. Ar. Raz. 
1126 ff. illustrates the poetical ambiguity 
of xparn, the debate there being whether, 
by marpwa kpdrn, Aesch. meant, ‘a vic- 
tory over a father,’ or ‘power derived 
from a father.—For the form of dvart, 
cp. O. C. 1251 n.: for ratta without 7d, 
2b. 471. 

486 f. dSeddjqs, (child of) a sister, 
ddedgp.d7n: for the gen., cp. 380, 825.—et@” 
Opaoveorrépa, ‘or nearer in blood to me 
than any member of my family.’ The 
gen. ouamoveorépas (see cr. n.) would 
mean, ‘or (child of) one nearer in blood 
to me,’ etc. She could be the child of 
no one nearer than a sister, unless it were 
of a mother or of a daughter; and it is 
far-fetched to suppose that Creon means, 
‘my niece,—aye, my sister, or my grand- 
daughter.’ All that he means is, ‘my 
niece,—aye, or the nearest relation possi- 
ble.’ This is more simply and clearly 
said by the nom. duaimoverrépa. If the 
comparative were here restricted to the 
regular Sophoclean sense of the positive 
8uatwos and duaiuwy, as meaning brother 
or sister (see on O. C. 330), then the gen. 
could be explained in another way, viz., 
as a rhetorical hyperbole: ‘sister's child, 
or child of one who was thrice my sister,’ 
—like Plato Lysis 210 C 6 mwarnp kal 7 
Marnp Kal el te TovTww oikedrepdy ort. 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


TOU TAVvTOS: nv Znvos Epxetov KUpEl, 
avry TE x7 EVVALLOS ovK adv Ser ov 


popou KAKLOTOU' 


Kal viv KaAeEtT* 


Kal yap ovv KELUNV Uoov \ uy : 
ETAT LOBALL TOUOE Bovhevorat Tapou. 
Eow yap €loov apTiws 


490 


Lucoooay avtnv ovd émyBohov dpevav: 
puree & 0 Oupos mpoo Dev npno Oar khorrevs 


TOV pendev plas Ev oKOT@ TEXVOMEVOV. 


pio tea JLEVTOL xorav év KAKOLOL Tl 


495 


aAous e7eitTa TOUTO KaAAUVELW Oény. 


487 épxiov L: €pxeiov r. 
Yatoar: Semitelos, cvAdaBeiv: 


490 Bovrctoa] Keck conject. dpovtica: 
Metzger, révde xndetoar tador. 


Mekler, ém- 
494 dp0ws] dp0dv 





Hyperbole is congenial to Creon’s excite- 
ment; cp. rogo. But the addition, 70d 
mavrTos Z. épxetov, ill suits this, while, on 
the other hand, it agrees well with the 
nom. ouatpovecrépa. On the whole, then, 
I incline to prefer the nom.; but the 
point is a nice one, and the gen. is quite 
tenable.—vpet (otoa),=éorl: cp. O. Z. 
362. povéa.. -Kupely. 

487 tov wavtds Zyvos épxelov=mdv- 
Tw Tw oikeiwy (schol.): so Eustath. 1930, 
30 € pkevov Ata éxetvos (Sophocles) tovs év 
oikw mdvras Ondot. The altar of Zevs 
Epxetos stood in the court-yard (avA7) in 
front of the Greek house; épxos denoting 
the buildings which enclose the avA%, or, 
sometimes, the space so enclosed, the avA} 
itself. In Od. 22. 334 Phemius thinks of 
passing from the héyapov into the avA7, Acds 
Meyddou trotl Bwuov | Epxelov. (Cp. my 
Introd. to Homer, p. 58.) This is the fee 
at which Peleus was sacrificing, avAjs év 
xoprw (Z/. 11. 774: cp. Athen. 5, p. 189 
F): asin Plat. Hep. 328 C there is sacrifice 
in the avA7. So in Her. 6. 68 Demara- 
tus supplicates his mother especially by 
700 ‘“Epxelov Aids rodde (whose altar or 
image he is touching, KaTaTrTouevos). 
Priami is slain mpos...xpnmldwy BaOpos...Zn- 
vos €pkelov (Eur. Zro. 16),—émi ry éoxdpa 
Tod‘ Epxetou (Paus. 4. 17. 4): cp. Ovid Lbzs 
286, Cui nihil Hercet profut ara Lovis. 
In Cratinus j jun., Xelpwy 1 ff. (c. 350 B.C.), 
a returned exile says, Evyyevets | kat 
pparopas Kal Syudtas evpwv prs | els 
To KuNKelov éveypagynv (put on the feast- 
ing-list—aapa mpocdoxiay for els 7d ypap.- 
paretov)’ ZLevs re por| épketos, ere 
@parpios: where é€pxetos corresponds 
with évyyeveis. Dionysius 1. 67 ex- 
presses the attributes of the Roman Pe- 


nates by the words marp@o., yevé0dAco1, 
KTHoLoL, mvxLor, épketoe (for épklovs in his 
text should be épxelovs: so L has épxlov 
here).—In relation to the family, Zevs is 
also yevé@Xvos (Pind. O. 8. 16: cp. Edvac- 
bos, 659), oudyvios, and épéorios (as pre- 
siding over household life: Az. 492, Her. 
1. 44).—For the god’s name used ve 
denote that whicl 

Fcc. 345 wepevyas Tov émov IKeatod ieee 
my supplication, with its eee 

488 ddvgerov. The prés- ind. Ghiok 
occurs in Apollon. Rhod., oa ithe oPen. 
part. in Od.; otherwise we find only the 
fut. (usu. ddvéw, but adAvgoucr, Hes. Of. 
363) and aor. #Avéa (once midd., é&adv- 
Ewuar Az. 656). The gen. pdpov ‘follows 
the analogy of aoe Oa, dradAdrrecbat, 
etc. The regular constr. of the verb is 
with the acc. (as in the Homeric kijpas 
advéas), and so Eur. always has an acc. 
with ééndvéia. In £7. 627 Opdcous | 7008 
ovK ddvéers, the gen. is not like this, but 
causal (‘for this boldness’). Oppian’s 
éinrvée udpoto (Hal. 3. 104) was obviously 
suggested by our verse. So in Ph. 1044 
Soph. has ventured on rijs vécou mepev- 
yevat, thinking, doubtless, of the Home- 
ric mepuypeévos Tjev déOhwv. 

489 f. kal yap. otv, for indeed: cp. 
771 € yap obv, O. C. 980 ob yap obv, 20. 
985 GAN’ év yap oby.—erartiapar Kelyny, 

accuse her, Bovdetoat trov rovde 
tadgov, of having had an equal share in 
plotting this burial. For the inf. after 
éraitiacba cp. £7. 603 dv modAd 64 me gol 
Tpepew pudoropa | éryridow. Ar. Vesp. 
1446 Alowrov oi Aeddol more,..guddnv 
émytiTo Kréeyar. Plat. Critias 120 C 
el tis te mapaBalvew abrav airupré Twa. 
For the substantival teov with gen., cp. 





<> 
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any that worships Zeus at the altar of our house,—she and her 
kinsfolk shall not avoid a doom most dire; for indeed I charge 
that other with a like share in the plotting of this burial. 

And summon her—for I saw her e’en now within,—raving, 


and not mistress of her wits. 


So oft, before the deed, the mind 


stands self-convicted in its treason, when folks are plotting mis- 
chief in the dark. But verily this, too, is hateful—when one 
who hath been caught in wickedness then seeks to make the 


crime a glory. 


Nauck (ascribing it to Tournier, whose text, however, has 6p0@s). 


with ec deleted between X and 7. 


496 6édn L, 





Eur. /oz. 818 opotos elvac ris tTUyNS T’ 
ioov pépew: id. Ph. 547 Swudtwv exwv 
isov.—Another construction is possible: 
icov émaitiduar Kelynv rovde Tov Tadou, 
Bovretoa: ‘I charge her equally with 
this burial,—z.e. with plotting it.’ The 
constr. with the gen. is frequent (Aesch. 
P. V. 974 7 Kame yap te Evpopas émra- 
7i@;): the objection here is that the epexe- 
getic infin. BovAedoa, requiring a case dif- 
ferent from that governed by éra:riGmau, 
ought to come last: cp. Plat. C7zto 52 B 
ov émiOuuia oe ddAnS Téodews OVS’ GAwWY 
vouwy haBev cidévac: Eur. Med. 1399 
xpngw arbuaros | raliwy 6 Tddas Tpoc- 
mTvéacOa.. In O. 7. 644 et cé 71 | 5é- 
Spax’, ddolunv, @v ématia pe Spay, wv 
might represent either (a) rovtwy wy, Spav 
being epexegetic, or (0) rovrwy a (acc. 
governed by dpav); the latter is simplest. 
—fPovdrctoat, of plotting mischief, as 7” 
807 Toatra...ratpt Bovr\etoac’ éug: AZ. 
1055 oTpaT@...Bovdevoas pévov. 

491 kal wv Kader, ‘And now call 
her.’ This is the cai so frequent in the 
orators, when the speaker turns to call 
for witnesses, documents, etc.: Lys. or. 
16 § 13 Kal pou dvdBnO., or. 13 § 35 Kal 
Moe dvdrw TO Whgicpa. 

492 dA\voTHoaV...008’ ér.: cp. O. T. 
58 n.: Her. 9. 55 wawduevov Kal ov dpe- 
vipea.—émyBorov, ‘in possession of’ 
(compos), a word used by Aesch. (P. V. 
444 gppevav, Ag. 542 vdcov), but not by 
Eur. It belonged to the diction of Ionian 
epos, appearing first in Od. 2. 319 (od 
yap vnds émpBordos ov’ éperdwv), and is 
used by Herod.; Plato, too, admits it 
(as Euthyd, 289 B émucrhuns émnBddous). 
Diintzer would derive it from éi and 
adBodos (‘meeting with’), assumed from 
the late verb déBodéw as=dyTiBodéw (Ap. 
Rhod. 3. 1148); but it is more likely that 
it was simply an epic metrical license for 


75. Iti." 


émiBoros. The sense seems to come from 
ém_BddXomat as=‘to throw oneself on’ a 
thing, and so take possession of it. 

493 f. 6 Oupos Tav...Texvopévor, 
the mind of those who are planning no- 
thing aright (planning utter mischief) in the 
dark, tre kAotreds Npno Oar, isapt tostand 
convicted of its treason, rpéo@ev, before- 
hand,—z.c. before the treasonable deed 
has been done. For the order of words 
(06 @uuds being divided from the attribu- 
tive gen. by the predicate), cp. Thuc. 2. 
8 ) dé eVvota mapa moNd érolee TOY av- 
Opwmrwv paddov és rods Aakedaimovious. 
Lsmene has not yet been caught in a dis- 
loyal act; but her guilty conscience has 
already shown itself. kAotevs here an- 
swers to kAémrew as=‘to do by stealth 
or fraud,’“4z. 1137 médN ay Kaxds AAdOpa 
ov khépecas kaxd. It denotes the plotter’s 
treachery towards the State, not the be- 
trayal of the plotter by his own con- 
science (as some have taken it). ypjobar 
kXotrevs (without wv), as O. 7. ae gpovevs 
addoouwar: the perf. (expressing that the 
exposure is already decisive), like nipic- 
Oar ib, 1050.—TexXvapévwv midd., as 
usual; cp. Ph. 80 texvacba kaxd. This 
is better than to make it pass., as a gen. 
absol., (‘when utter mischief is being 
contrived,’) a constr. which seems to 
require the change of dp@@s to ép0wy, 
since Ta undév d6pOws could hardly mean, 
‘things which (are) in no wise well,’ sc. 
éxovra. oi undev dpOws Texvapevor = those 
who plan nothing in such a way as to be 
right (the generic 7): cp. Ph. 407 mayTos 
av Néyou kaxod | yAdoon OrydvTa Kal mav- 
oupyias, ap as | undév Sixaov és Tédos 
Médoc Tovey. 

495 f. ye pévrou: cp. O. 7. 442 n. “(I 
hate such plotting in the dark :) however, 
I certainly hate this also,—when a detected 
traitor seeks to glorify the treason.’ Is- 
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98 TObOKAEOYS 


AN. 
KP. 
AN. 

dperTov ovcer, 


, A av “ 4 > ¢€ ld 
Oéders Te petlov 7 KaTaKTewat p eav ; 
nw 4 
€yw pev ovdev: TOUT EXwV aTavT Exo. 
, eS , € > \ aA A , 
Tl Onra peAdEs; ws E“ol THY awyv hoywr 
pnd dpeo Fein OTE’ 


500 


ouTW O€ Kal GOL Tal dpavddvovt Edu. 
KQLTOL 7 0ev Kh€os y av evxheéarepov 
KaTéoyov 7 TOV autddedpov ev Tad 

Tetra. ; TOUTOLS TOUTO TAaGW avoavel 


Néyour av, el a) yoooay eyKAjou po Bos. 


595 


ahd’ 7 Tupavvis Tok\Aa T adn evdayrovel, 
Kaeotw auTn dSpav éyew & a Bovrderau. 


KP. 


497 L prefixes Al’ (by error for AN).—r¢] ré L. 


\ lon! id 4 ¢ lal 
Ov TOvVTO /OvUV?) T@VOE Kadpeiov Opas. 


500 apecbein] apéor’ etn Elmsley. 


504 avidvec L, with most of the later Mss., but A and V® have avédveu. 505 éy- 
Kreloou L: éxxXelooe or éyxAjoo r: éyxAnoae Erfurdt: éyxAqoc Schaefer. Cp. cr. n. 
on O. 7. 1388. 506 f. These two vv. are rejected as spurious by A. Jacob, who 





mene’s guilty terror is contrasted with 


Antigone’s impudent hardihood,—as 
Creon deems it. pto@...6rav, like uéu- 
vnoa OTe...émolnoas (Xen. Oec. 2. 11), 


ot6’ qvix’ Atas efd\xe (Eur. 770. 70) etc.— 
émetta, like elra, as Az. 760 boris avOpu- 
tou pvaw | Blacrwv éreira wy Kar’ avOpw- 
mov gpovy.—kaddtvev, to make kadds 
(fr. 786 mpdcwmra Kaddtvovea, of the wax- 
ing moon), here, to make specious: so 
Plat. Legg. 944 B evdudBorov Kaxov Kah- 
A’ivew (a soldier excusing himself for 
dadwv droBonX%). 

497 f. Géde1s Te petLov, sc. rovetvy,— 
not that #é\w could not take a simple 
acc., but a Greek would mentally supply 
a general inf. to balance xaraxretvac: cp. 
Thuc. 3. 85 dméyvoa...rod dAdo Te (Sc. 
moi) i Kparey THs yis.—é€AOv: cp. 
O. T. 641 Kreivat KaBuv.—éyd pev ovdév. 
He desires nothing more,—and will take 
nothing less. —dravr’ éxw: cp. Eur. Or. 
749 ToOTo mavT éxw wadwy (‘tell me that, 
and I am satisfied’). 

ay dperrov ovdév, not dperros ovdels: 

O. ZT. 1195 Bporwy | obdév.—pnyd 
ieetan Cp. 886. If sound (as it seems 
to be), this is a solitary example of the 
aor. pass. jpécOnv as= ‘became pleasing,’ 


and must be defended by the pass. (or- 


midd.) dpéoxowat as used by Herod., 6. 
128 jpécKxovto, ‘they were approved’ (or, 
‘they pleased ): 9: 79 pate Alywhryoe 
adouu pyre Toto. Taira apéoxeras (those 
who approve this course). Considering 


the Ionic affinities of Attic Tragedy, this 
use of dpéokoua in Ionic prose seems a 
sufficient warrant for a corresponding use 
of jpécOnv, whether we take it as properly 
passive (‘was approved’), or as a pass. 
form used to supplement the middle 
(‘pleased’). I do not add Eur. fr. 942 
Geis dpécxov, because there I should read 
Geovs apécxov, ‘propitiate the gods,’ the 
Attic use of the midd.; cp. Xen. Mem. 4. 
3. 16 vouos 5é Sjmrov mavraxod éort Kara 
d’ivauw iepots Oeo’s dpéoxerOa, ‘to propi- 
tiate the gods with sacrifice.” The Attic 
passive meant ‘I am pleased,’ Thue. r. 
129 Tois Adyos Tots dd god dpérKoum, 
5. 37 of Bowrdpxar jpéoxovro, but occurs 
only in pres. and impf.: qpéo@ny, as the 
corresponding aor., appears only in later 
Greek, as Paus. 2. 13. 8 ovx dpeobels TQ 
do0&7 mwyatt. The traditional dpecbeln, 
then, is at least not less probable than 
Hermann’s aperOe(nv, when the whole 
question is viewed in the light of attested 
usage. As to Elmsley’s neat dpéot’ etn, 
a fatal objection to it is the change to 
the impers. plur.; as if one said, ‘not one 
of your words pleases me; and never may 
I feel pleasure :’ (without, ‘in them. » 

501 Tapa, a general phrase, ‘my 
views.’ Cp. Z/. 1050 obre yap od tap 
én | Toduas émrawely ovr éyw Tovs gous 
debs —&v with partic. (‘are naturally 

..), cp. O. ZT: g mpérwv épus. 

502 xalro. marks the transition to 
another and higher point of view than 
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AN. 


Wouldst thou do more than take and slay me? 


Cr. No more, indeed; having that, I have all. 


AN. 


Why then dost thou delay? 


In thy discourse there 


is nought that pleases me,—never may there be!—and so 


my words must needs be unpleasing to thee. 


And yet, for 


glory—whence could I have won a nobler, than by giving burial 


to mine own brother ? 


well, were not their lips sealed by fear. 


All here would own that they thought it 


But royalty, blest in so 


much besides, hath the power to do and say what it will. 
Cr. Thou differest from all these Thebans in that view. 


is followed by Dindorf, Meineke, Nauck, and M. Schmidt.—In L there has been an 
attempt to make moda Tadd’ out of woddAd 7’ GAN’.—OpGv, omitted in the text of L, 
has been added above the line by an early corrector. 





Creon’s. ‘Zhou wilt never approve my 
deed. Azad yet how could I have won a 
better claim to the approval of all who 
judge rightly?’ In xaéroc dev Kdéos ¥’ 
the absence of caesura gives a slower 
movement, just as in v. 44: she com- 
munes with her own thought. kAéos... 
evkXeéorepov, like dvamvoo mvoai (587), 
ppéves Svogppoves (1261), mévoe Svorovae 
(1277): Ph. 894 Evvndes...€00s. Distin- 
_ guish the case of the adj. compounded 
with a noun merely cognate in sense to 
the subst.; above, v. 7 n. 

508 ff. év Tadw TiWetoa, z.c. symboli- 
cally, by sprinkling dust and pouring 
xoal: cp. 80, 395, and O. C. 1410 n.— 
TovToLs Tact Néyouro dv, by all these it 
would be said, tovro dvSdvew (adrois), 
that this seems good to them: for dat. with 
pres. pass, (a constr. usually restricted 
to the pf. pass.) cp. Menander Senzent. 


511 TaAnOes dvOpwroow ovx evploxeTa. - 


If the datives were taken with dvédd- 
vew, éyorro dv would be too indefinite. 
At the same time the proximity of davéd- 
vew has influenced the construction. 
tavrd has been suggested, but there is 
nothing suspicious in to’rows rodTo, which 
Nauck groundlessly condemns.—The 
pres. éykAyjou is required by the sense, 
since the act is a continuing one; éyx\7- 
ga would refer to some given moment or 
particular occasion. The mss. favour the 
aor., but most of the recent edd. rightly 
give the pres. 

506 f. dAN 4 Tvpavvls. ‘(If these 
men dared to say what they think, they 
would applaud me.) zt royalty has the 
advantage of being able to do and say 
what it pleases, without being opposed in 
word or deed’:—and so these men are 


silent. These are two excellent and 
vigorous lines,—not only free from the 
slightest internal mark of spuriousness, 
but admirably suited to their place, both 
by thought and by expression. It was 
an extraordinary freak of arbitrary criti- 
cism to reject them. The reasons as- 
signed for doing so deserve mention only 
for their curious weakness; as (a) dAN 
m ought to be 7 ydp—Dindorf: (4) An- 
tigone should not mention the advantages 
of the rupayvis—A. Jacob: (c) Creon 
could not be reproached with dpav Aéyew 
0’ & Bovherac—Nauck : of which last objec- 
tion Bellermann, in his simple and trium- 
phant vindication of these verses, justly 
says that it is ‘wholly unintelligible.’ 
(Z) Wecklein, too, has effectively defended 
them. We may add that Creon’s reply 
in v. 508, which refers primarily to vv. 
504 f., does not therefore ignore vv. 
506 f., since these two vv. cohere closely 
with the former: vv. 504—507 express a 
single thought. For similar references 
in tragedy to the rupavvis, as it was viewed 
by Greeks in the historical age, cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 224 f., Eur. Zon 621—632. 

508 f. povvyn: rtwvde refers to the 
Chorus: for the lonic form, cp. 308, 705. 


_—TovTO...6pds, seest this, =‘takest this 


view’; viz., that thy deed is right, and 
that only my power prevents its being 
publicly approved. A very rare use of 
opav: indeed, I know no strictly similar 
instance, for we cannot compare O. 7. 
284, where see n.: still, it is natural 
enough. Cp. Plat. Phaedr. 276 A dd Xov 
dpwmuev Néyov. So we say, ‘I do not see 
it,,=‘I cannot take that view.’ jovtvn 
tavde: cp. 101 Kd\oTOV...T@Y mpoTépwr, 
n.—vmldAovery (for the spelling cp. n. in 


cr 


100 LTOPOKAEOYS 


A e 
AN. Opact XouTou oot & vmi\\ovow OTOMG. 


\ > > > ~ ~ N b ] ~ 
KP. ov 0° ovK emra0€l, Tavoee xwpis ei ppoveis ; 


510 


7 > \ \ > \ € VA 4 
AN. ovdév yap aioyxpov Tovs omoamhdyyvous o€Beuw. 
Y 
KP. ovkovy opaos yo Katavtiov Bavwv ; 
AN. Opaimos €k pas TE Kal TAaUVTOU TaTpds. 
la lo) > 4 A “~ , 
KP. mas dn7 éxetvw SvoceBy Timas yapw, ; 


AN. ov praptupyoe tav? 6 KatOavev vékus. 


915 


KP. et tot ode Tysas €€ toov To dvoceBet. 

AN. ov yap tu dovdos, add’ ddeddos wrero. 

KP. zopOav dé tHvde ynv. o 8 avtiotas U7ep. 
AN. opws 6 y “Atdns Tovs Vvopmouvs TovToUs Tobe. 


KP. adN’ ovy 0 xpnaTos T@ KaK@ ayely *icous. 
AN. tis otdev ei KdtwHev evayn Tdde 5 
Pt ee a c Shears 


Qu 
> 


509 imidd\ovew L: wriddXovor r (as A) or vreldovor (V4). } 
wuds ye Hermann.—zarpés] Tournier conject. yeyws. 

ne over Gt: duaceBet or dvoceBH r.—rTimao L, with gl. dvri rod véuers. 
518 rop0év de (without acc.) L. Most of the later 


to cope L: e& rot ode r. 


520 


' sis puds Te MSS: 
514 dvoceB&r L, with 
§16 é 





Appendix on 340), lit., ‘turn’ (or ‘ roll’) 
‘under,’ said of an animal putting its tail 
between its legs; cp. Eur. fr. 544 (from 
his Oééirovs,—referring to the Sphinx) 
ovpay & Uridac’ bd NeovTémouv Bacw | Ka- 
Ofer. Verg. den. 11. 812 (a terrified 
wolf) caudamque remulcens Subiectt pave- 
tantem utero. Here, ‘keep down’ the 
utterance of their thoughts; ‘make their 
lips subservient’ to thee. Cp. caivew, 
adulart.—Euphony commends, though 
metre does not require, the v épeAxvoTt- 
kév, which L gives. Cp. 571. 

510 f. ov 8’ ovk érrardet; And art tho 
not ashamed of it (cp. érawxvvoua), if 
thou thinkest otherwise than they do ?— 
thinkest, namely, that thou art free to act 
on thy own views, regardless of thy king. 
For the sake of argument, he concedes 
their possible sympathy with her, but in- 
sists on their loyal dehaviour. She an- 
swers, ‘No, I am not ashamed, for I am 
doing nothing shameful.’ 

512 f. Spatpos always of brother and 
sister in Soph.: O. C. 330 n.—ék puds Te. 
The soundness of the text is thoroughly 
vindicated by Plat. Legg. 627 C (quoted 
by Schneidewin), woAXol ddeA@ol mov ~yé- 
vowr av évds avdpds Te kal was vieis, 
which also confirms the Ms. te against 
the conjecture ye. 

514 £. mas 547 : why, then, dost thou 
render (to Polyneices) a tribute impious 
in the sight of Eteocles?—z.e., which 


places the latter on the same level with 
the former.—éxelyw, ethic dat., ‘in his 
judgment’: cp. go4, O. C. 1446 dvdéiac... 
maow, and 2). 8io n., O. 7. 40. We can- 
not well render, ‘impious Zowards him,’ 
which would be mpos or els éxetvov: nor 
can the dat. be one of ‘interest,’ as though 
dvoceBH were equivalent to BdaBepdv. 
The next verse agrees well with éxelyy 
being ethic dat.: ‘he will not so testify,’ 
= ‘he will not say that he thinks my act 
impious.’—xdpwyv is usu. explained as acc. 
of the inner object, like riuas ryuqy. But 
it would evidently be awkward to have an 
objective acc. added, as riuw xd pw adbrév. 
Rather tuysg@s is here slightly deflected 
from the sense, ‘to honour by observance,’ 
‘to observe duly,’ as Eur. 770. 1210 ods 
Ppiyes véuous | ryuwow, Jon 1045 Tip 
evo éBevav...T wav, and means, ‘to render 
duly,’ as religious observance requires. 
So I should take it also in the parallel 
phrase, Eur. Or. 828 marp@ay | rimmv 
Xap, duly rendering grace to thy sire.— 
6 katOavev véKus: cp. 26. 

516 el to, siguidem: O. T. 549.— 
ode: cp. 44 n.—é€ toov, on/y on a level 
with, as O. 7. 1019. So tcov=‘equally 
little’ (Her. 2. 3), or ‘equally vain’ (id. 
8. 79): and id. 8. 109 Td Te ipa Kal ra 
Uda év dmolw émoéero, t.e. made sacred 
things of (oly) the same account as 
things profane. oe 393+ 

517 ov yap TL axes. No, Eteocles 
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AN. These also share it; but they curb their tongues for 
fiee, 

Cr. And art thou not ashamed to act apart from them ? 

AN. No; there is nothing shameful in piety to a brother. 

Cr. Was it not a brother, too, that died in the opposite cause? 

AN. Brother by the same mother and the same sire. 

Cr. Why, then, dost thou render.a grace that is impious in 
his sight ? 

AN. The dead man will not say that he so deems it. 

Cr. Yea, if thou makest him but equal in honour with the 
wicked. | 

AN. It was his brother, not his slave, that perished. 

Cr. Wasting this land; while /e fell as its champion. 

AN. Nevertheless, Hades desires these rites. 

Cr. But the good desires not a like portion with the evil. 

AN. Who knows but this seems blameless in the world 
below ? 


Mss. have 6é, but a few ye. 


519 oues Mekler.—rovce vouovg ToUTovg MSS.: 
isove.—Semitelos writes omovs (for duws).. 
Bergk conject. toa (which Nauck adopts), or isov. 
521 KkdtwoTw MSS. 


tcos MSS. 
lcous (if rovrovs be kept in 519). 


The older edd. give ye: 


.TOUTOLS. 


most of the recent, 6é. 
schol. marg. of L, yp. Tovs vououe 
520 daxelv L: AaBety r.— 
Nauck also suggests 
In L, yp. karwGev is written 





cannot complain, for Polyneices was not 
his slave—his natural inferior—but his 
brother, and had the same claim on me 
that he had. Creon insists on the differ- 
ence between the loyal man and the dis- 
loyal. Antigone dwells on the fact that 
both men had the same claim on her 
natural piety, and (519) on her sense of 
religious duty. 

518 rop0ey S€: for dé introducing an 
objection, cp. O. Z. 379: for the partic., 
ib. 1001, IO1l. 0 8’, but the other 
(perished) dvrurtds vmép Thode yijs, as 
this land’s champion. ‘zrep is paroxytone 
as virtually following its case, since the 
gen. is supplied from ride yqv. Cp. Az. 
1231 To undév avtéotys Urep. 

519 rovrovus, the reading of the Mss., 
has been rejected by nearly all modern 
editors in favour of toovs, which the 
Scholiast mentions as a variant. But the 
simple rovrovs is perfectly suitable,— 
‘these laws,’ the laws of sepulture (76 
Odmrev, as a schol. paraphrases); and 
everything that trovs would convey is 
already expressed by Spws. ‘One was 
the country’s foe, the other its champion—- 
granted. Nevertheless Hades desires these 
laws,’—z.e. even in the case of the foe. 
A corruption of teovs into tovrous is 


very improbable. Rather toovs was 
merely one of those conjectures which so 
often appear in the margin of the Mss., 
having for their object the supposed im- 
provement of a point. The MS. igos in 
520 does not strengthen the case for 
tcous here. 

520 The MS. Aaxetv toos is usu. ex- 
plained, ‘equal in respect to obtaining 
(rites),’ z.e. with an equal claim to rites. 
The phrase is not only withoutany parallel, 
but seems impossible. loos A\axeiv voumwa 
would be very strange; isos \axetv, abso- 
lutely, is stranger still. The train of 
thought strongly favours terovs (which 
Soph. would have written IZOZ), as 
Nauck suggests and Semitelos reads. 
‘Hades may desire these rites; but the 
good man does not (desire) to receive 
only the same rites as the wicked’: ze. 
Eteocles will not be satisfied with the 
equality merely because Polyneices was 
his brother (517): he will think of the 
contrast between that brother’s merits 
and his own. The dead can be said 
Aayxdvew vdouous (of burial), in the sense 
of obtaining that which the véuo give. 
Therefore we need not write lgov or ica. 

521 f£. xatwbev, simply ‘below’: cp. 
1070, Eur. Alc. 424 7@ Kdrwbev domivdg 
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ovto. 708 ovxOpds, ovd oTav Oavyn, didos. 
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KP: 

AN. ovrow ovvéxPew, adda oupdrdrety epuv. 
KP. xatw vuv édovo’, 


el didnteov, pide 


, > A X A > ¥ , 
KELVOUS* EMOU de Ca@vrTos OUK ap&eu yuvy. 


925 


XO. kai pny mpd mvdr@v 70° opin, 
priddeiha Kato OaKpy *etBopevn: 
vepéeryn O opptwv UTEP alwaToev 
pelos ALT XUEL, eet ES: , 
Téyyour EVOTTA ee rs TY and 530 
es 
KP. ov 8’, » Kar otkovs Os ey Lov” Bleich 
above. 523 otro cuvéxGev] In L the first hand seems to have written ov rowuv 


exew, but added 6 above x, and S completed the correction. 
525 dpéec} L has e& in erasure, prob. from 7. 


524 vu] viv L. 
527 ddxpva Ae Bdueva L, Sdxpva 





Gem: Dem. or. 23 § 28 6 KdTwhev vduos, 
the law below (=the continuation of a 
law already cited). We need not under- 
stand here, ‘if these things are approved 
Jrom below.’ kdtw’ortlv has the Ms, au- 
thority: but it is most improbable that 
Soph. would have given such a needlessly 
unpleasing verse, and the change is sufh- 
ciently explained by a later belief that the 
sense required xdtw.—evayn, right in re- 
spect to dyos, z.e. free from it, pure (O. Z. 
921). She means: ‘who can tell if Ete- 
ocles, in the world below, will not think 
it consonant with piety that Polyneices 
should be honoured?’ Perhaps earthly 
feuds are madeup there. Creon answers, 
‘No,—foe once, foe always,—even in 
death: Eteocles w2// resent it.’ Cp. Od. 
11. 543 where the spirit of Ajax in Hades 
will not speak to Odysseus—kexorwpévn 
eivexa vixns | THY ww éyw viknoa.—There 
would be far less point in Creon’s words 
if we took them to mean, ‘zy dead foe is 
still my foe’ (cp. 4z. 1348, 1372). 

523 otto. ocvvéxPav. ‘Even if my 
brothers hate each other still, my nature 
prompts me, not to join Eteocles in hating 
Polyneices, but to love each brother as 
he loves me’: cp. 73 @lAn...plrov pera. 
Cp. Polybius I. 14 Piddgpirov de? elvac Tov 
dyabov dvdpa kal prorat pu, Kal CUM 
ceiv Tos pitas Tovs éxPpovs kal cuvaya- 
mav Tous didovs. Eur. imitates our verse, 
I. A. 407 (Agam. to Menelaus) ovgow- 
gppoveity yap, oxi cuvvoceiv Eur, ‘nay, 
my sympathies are with prudence, not 
with frenzy.’ 


524 f. vuv, as Az. 87, 7. 92, PA. 
1196, but vuy O. 7. 658, and oft.—xel- 
vous=Tovs éxel, the dead. Nauck pro- 
poses vexpovs, which would bea deplorable 
change. For the pause after the emphatic 
word, cp. 46 n. 

526 f. kal pry introducing the new 
person: O. C. 549 n. At Creon’s com- 
mand (491), two mpdcrodx had gone to 
bring Ismene. The door from which she 
now enters is that by which she had left 
the stage (99). It is supposed to lead to 
the yuvacxwviris (cp. 578).—elBopévn, the 
correction of Triclinius for the MS. A«Bo- 
pévn, enables us to keep ddxpva, instead 
of changing it to ddxpv, when girddedg@a 
must be taken as adv. (cp. O. 7. 883 n.). 
The Schol. so took it (he paraphrases by 
piradéAgws), and it would seem, there- 
fore, that he read ddxpu AeBouévn. But, 
though this constr. is quite admissible, it 
would be far more natural that girdderga 
should agree with ddxpva. In O. C. 1251 
we have \ciBwr Sax prov : neither Ae(Bw nor 
eiBw occurs elsewhere in Soph.; and the 
only other place in Tragedy where «Bw 
has good support is Aesch. P. V. 400, 
where Hermann, by reading daxpvolorak- 
Tov am’ dcowv padiwav 5° elBouéva. péos, for 
the MS. daxpuyoloraxrov 3&’.. -AcBopéva, re- 
stores the metre. But xara 5axpvov elBew 
and ddxpva delBew were equally familiar 
as Homeric phrases; and an Attic poet 
could use the latter, there was certainly 
no reason why he should not use the 
former. I may remark, too, that kdtw 
points to a reminiscence of the phrase 
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Cr. A foe is never a friend—not even in death. 
AN. ’Tis not my nature to join in hating, but in loving. 


CR. 


Pass, then, to the world of the dead, and, if thou must 


needs love, love them. While I live, no woman shall rule me. 


Enter ISMENE from the house, led in by two attendants. 


Cu. Lo, yonder Ismene comes forth, shedding such tears as 
fond sisters weep; a cloud upon her brow casts its shadow over 
her darkly-flushing face, and breaks in rain on her fair cheek. 

Cr. And thou, who, lurking like a viper in my house, 


AecBouéva or ddkpva ecBouévy r. 


daxpv’ e(Bouévn Triclinius: ddxpu AeBoudvn Wex. 


528 aiuardev] imepdey M. Schmidt, adding the words icrayévy | 76 mply after trep. 





with e/Bew, for Homer never says xara 
daxpva Ae(Beww. Nothing is more natural 
than that ei/Bouévy should have become 
NecBouévy in the Mss., the latter word 
being much the commoner.—kdrta, adv., 
‘downwards’: cp. 716, fr. 620 wra kvA- 
Aalywy Karw. Nauck’s objection, that 
xatw eiBouévn could not stand for xkare- 
Bouévn, would have force only if karw were 
necessarily a prep., substituted for xara. 
He proposes katail (cp. karaiBarns). 

528 f. vebén 8’ ddpvav trep, a cloud 
of grief (resting) on her brow,—as dark 
clouds rest on a mountain-summit: cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 173 orvyvov 8 ddptwr védos 
avéaverac: Aesch. 7hed. 228 trav dunxa- 
vov | kak xaXerds Svas trrepO’ dupdrur | 
Kpnuvapévay vedédav: so cuvvediys=auvw- 
ppvwuévos. Cp. Deme supercilio nubem 
(Hor. 2%. 4. 18. 94). The cloud of 
sorrow is associated with the rain of 
tears: cp. Shaksp. Azz. 3. 2. 51 Will 
Caesar weep?—He has a cloud in’s face. 
—aiparéev, here, ‘suffused with blood,’ 
darkly flushed. This application of aiua- 
Tes to the human face seems unparalleled, 
though in Azdhol. P. 6. 154 Leonidas of 
Tarentum (c. 280 B.C.) has gUAXa Te Tre- 
Trapévev aimaroevta podwv. Eur. Phoen. 
1487 was less daring when he called a 
dark blush rov td Bredapors | polver’ 
(‘crimson’), épv@nua mporwrov. It recalls 
the well-known fragment of Ion in Athen. 
603 E, where the schoolmaster objects to 
Phrynichus’s érl moppupéais mapyot, on 
the principle, od kdpra Sei 7d Kadov TE MH 
KaA@ Pawouévy elkagew,—and Sophocles 
makes a lively defence of it. Shaksp. 
uses ‘bloody’ for ‘blood-red’: Hen. V. 1. 
2. 101 unwind your bloody flag.—pébos 
=mpbowmov, as Eur. H. F. 1203 mdpes am’ 
duparwv | wémdov, drddixe, pedos deri 


detfov. Cp. Eustathius rogo, 27 loréov 
Gre péOea of pev ad\rAOL TA MEAN gadir, 
AloXets 6€ udvor, KaTad TOvs TadaLovs, TO 
Tpocwov pébos kadodow. This suggests 
that the Attic dramatists had lyric prece- 
dent for this use of pé@os: as Lycophron 
(173) may also have had for using it as 
=o®ua. The Homeric use is confined to 
the phrase é« peOéwy (thrice in //., never 
in Od.).—atoxvve, z.e. overcasts its sunny 
beauty: cp. Thomson, Spring 21, Winter 
...b1ds his driving sleets Deform the day 
delightless. 

581 ot 8 with pé’, elmé (534).— 
thepévy, secbmissa, ‘lurking,’ as a viper 
lurks under stones: Arist. H/. A. 8. 15 ai 
5 éxvdvac bd Tas wéTpas amroKpirrovow 
éauras. Eur. 4H. &. 72 ow veorcors 
dps us bheuéevyn, like a cowering hen 
(S@ecuévous Kirchhoff). The word may 
also suggest a contrast between Antigone’s 
bolder nature and the submissive de- 
meanour of Ismene (cp. Z/. 335 viv 8’ 
év Kakots oe mety Uperuévy Soxe?, ‘with 
shortened sail’). But we should not ren- 
der it by ‘submissive’; its primary refer- 
ence is to the image of the éx:éva. Others 
render, ‘having crept in,’ clam tmmissa. 
The act. can mean to ‘send in secretly’ 
(see on Udels, O. Z. 387), but the pass. 
vplecOac does not seem to occur in a cor- 
responding sense.—txt6va: cp. 77. 770 
(the poison works) gdowlas | éxOpas éxldvys 
ios ws. So of Clytaemnestra (Aesch. Cho. 
249): Eur. Andr. 271 éxldvns kal aupds 
mepartépw: cp. lon 1262. This image 
for domestic treachery is quaintly illus- 
trated by the popular notions mentioned 
in Arist. Jfrab. 165 (p. 846 4. 18 
Berl. ed.) rod mepxvod éxews TH éxldvyn 
ovyywopévou, 7 éxcdva év TH cuvovela Ti 
Kkeparny amroxémre. ia TOTO kal Ta Téxva, 
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AnOovoa p’ e&€muves, ovd euavOavov 

/ 4? ¥ > 4, , 
Tpépov ov ata KaTavactaces Opovar, 
dhép, eimé dy 401, Kat ov Tose Tou Taou 


PHoELS PETAOXELY, y) "Eomet TO py €ldevar ; 


ES dédpaka ToUpyor, ElTep nd opoppobet, 
Kal CuppeTiox Kal pepo TNS aitias. 


aN OUK Edel TOUTO ae Y dikn o, 


ETreEL 


OUT n0€joas our eyo ‘Kowaadpny. 


a\\’ €v KaKOls TOLS TOLTW OVK alayvvomaL 


540 


\ an 
Evutdovv euavTyv Tov mafovs To.ovpevy. 


Gv ToUpyov, 


“ALons xou Karo Cuvio ropes’ 


Aovyous do éya provoay Ov oTEepye piryy. 


[> nro, 


Kaovyyyr, pe ATULATNS TO py ou 
Oavely Te ovr col TOV Gavovra o ayvioran. 


545 


AN. LY jeou Barns aU KOLVG, pnd a ey st byes et 


531 7] 7 


L.—ipeipevn] vpnueyn Brunck. Cp. ay n yap ee) 40g Kade fo- 
Mévn eM avOpwrwv éxriver Td aiwa.—Semitelos conject. powla. 


533 dra L, aras r. 


535 7 éfouje 76 ww eidévac L. The acc. on 76 has been altered from 7d: the latter 





womep Tov Oavarov Tod Tarpos meTEpXoueva, 
Thy yaorépa Tis unrpos Stappyyvuow. (Cp. 
Shaksp. Per. 1. 1.64 Lf am no viper, yet 
IL feed On mother’s Jesh. ) 

532 AyjPovoed p.’ eémrwes. It seems 
unnecessary to suppose a confusion of 
images. The venom from the echidna’s 
bite is here described as working insidi- 
ously, and, at first, almost insensibly. So 
Heracles says of the poison, which he has 
already (77. 770) compared to the echid- 
na’s, éx 6€ xAwpdv alua wou | rérwKev Hn, 
ifs 1055. Cp Ei. 784 nde yap pelfwr 
Bapn | EUvoKos jv por, Tovmov éxmlvovo’ 
del | Wuxis axparov aiua. 

533 dra kdravarrdoess. The dual is 
commended, as against aras, by a certain 
scornful vigour; just as at 58 the dual has 
an emphasis of its own. And the combi- 
nation with a plural is no harsher than 
(e.g.) Plat. Laches p. 187 A avroi evperal 
yeyovore, Cp. O. C. 530 atrar dé dv’ éf 
éuov...mraide, do 5’ dra.—éravacrdcess, 
abstract (like dva) for concrete: so 646 
movous (bad sons): keivos 7 maca BdAaBn 
(Ph. 622), dAeApos, etc. Opdvev, object. 
gen. (éravicrag@a Opovos). Creon sus- 
pects the sisters of being in league with 
malcontent citizens (cp. 289), who wish 
to overthrow his rule. 


535 +6 py: cp. 443. [Dem.] or. 57 


§ 59 ovk dv éLoudcatro wi ovk eldevar, Plat. 
Lege. 949 A é€apynbévre kal éLouocapéery. 
536 f. Spoppobet, concurs, consents : 
fr. 446 opuoppodw, cvvOédw, | cvumapacveé- 
gaséxw. Schol. ad Ar. Av. 851 duoppobetv 
6é kuplws TO dua Kal cunpuvws épéccev. So 
Orphic Argonaut. 254 dmoppobeorTes, ‘row- 
ing all together’ (cp. above on 259). The 
image thus agrees with é’umdovur in 541. 
Ismene remembers her sister’s words: 
‘even if you should change your mind, I 
could never welcome you now as my fel- 
low-worker’ (69). She says, then, ‘I 
consider myself as having shared in the 
deed—if my sister will allow me.’ Nauck 
sadly defaces the passage by his rash 
change, elwrep 75” dpoppodd. 

537 tis airlas depends on both verbs. 
Evppetioxw having prepared thé ear for 
a partitive gen., no harshness is felt in 
the reference of that gen. to dépw also. 
We cannot take the gen. with the first 
verb only, and regard kal pépw as paren- 
thetic. Some real instances of such a 
parenthetic construction are given in the 
n. on 1279 f.; but the supposed examples 
often break down on scrutiny. Thus in 
Ai. 274, OQnke xavérvevce rips vocov, the 
gen. goes with both verbs (cp. on O. C. 
1113): for O. C. 1330, see n. there: in 
Aesch. P. V. 331 mavTwv meracxov Kal 
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wast secretly draining my life-blood, while I knew not that I was 
nurturing two pests, to rise against my throne—come, tell me 
now, wilt thou also confess thy part in this burial, or wilt thou 
forswear all knowledge of it ? 

Is. I have done the deed,—if she allows my claim,—and 
share the burden of the charge. ° 


AN. Nay, justice will not suffer thee to do that: thou didst 
not consent to the deed, nor did I give thee part in it. 
Is. But, now that ills beset thee, I am not ashamed to sail 


the sea of trouble at thy side. 
AN. 


Whose was the deed, Hades and the dead are wit- 


nesses: a friend in words is not the friend that I love. 
Is. Nay, sister, reject me not, but let me die with thee, and 


duly honour the dead. 


AN. Share not thou my death, nor claim deeds to which 


points to the true reading. Cp. 544. 
Nauck. 


Cp. 457, 546. 


544 7d w od L, with 7 above uw from the first hand. Cp. 535. 


536 elrep 75 duoppobe?] elrrep 75°" duoppodd 
588 o added in L by S. 
541 sovovunévny L, but a line has been drawn across the final v. 


5839 *kowwoduny] Kowwodpny L. 


546 470] “7 





TeTo\unkws éuol, the pron. might be dat. 
of interest with the second partic.; but 
we ought perhaps to read cuvrero\unkas 
T éuol, 

538 f. ddN’ ovK ede’: cp. O. C. 407 
GAN’ ovk ég ToUuMuAor aiud o’, @ maTEp.— 
*kolwwodpunv: prodelision of the augment, 
as 457 (n.): cp. O. C. 1602 Taxet ‘mdpev- 
cay ovv xpbry. 

541 fvprdovv: cp. Eur. H. /. 1225 
kal TOv Kah@v pev Goris drodavew Oéret, | 
ocuumneiy dé Tots pirowwe SvorvxXotcw ov. 
I. T. 599 6 vavorodGy vydp ey’ eyo Tas 
auupopds, | ovTos 5é cummrne?. 

542 f. Cp. Ph. 1293 ws Deol Evvi- 
oropes.—A6yots, and not épyas. Cp. Ph. 
307 Néyors | €Xeovor, they show compassion 
in word (only). Theognis 979 uy pmo 
avnp etn yNwoon piros adda Kal Epyw. 

544 f. pip dripdogs, do not reject 
me (the word used by the suppliant Oed., 
O. C. 49, 286), T6 pr] 08 (cp. 443 n.), so as 
to hinder me from dying with thee, and 
paying due honour to the dead. dyvloa 
Tov 0. is to make him dyvés, z.e. to give 
him the rites which religion requires; as, 





conversely, a corpse which is d&uorpos and » 


dxrépioros is also dvéocos (1071). Eur. 
Suppl. 1211 Ww’ abr&v cdpal? jyvicOn rupl, 
where their corpses receztved the rites of 
fire, z.e. were burned. Cp.* 196 n. If 
Ismene shares in the penalty of the deed, 
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she will share in the merit. 

546 pr pot, not 7 wol, since the main 
emphasis is on the verbal notion (‘share 
not my death,’ rather than, ‘share not mzy 
death’): cp. 83 n. The combination yy 
hot...o0 has a scornful, repellent tone (cp. 
O. C. 1441n.). Kota, adv.: cp. Az. 577: 
O. JT. 883 bréporra (n.).—pys a si. 
*@vyes. If this were an instance of @y- 
ydvw with acc., it would be a solitary 
instance in Soph., who has @yydvw with 
genitive in nine passages; in PA. 667 
mapéorat Tadrad co Kal Oryydvew, Taira 
is nom. Nor is there any authentic in- 
stance of Ovyydvw with acc. in classical 
Greek. In Eur. 4. /. 963, rarnp 6é vw} 
Ovywv Kpataads xeupds évvérrer TAHOE, viv de- 
pends on évvére: cp. Az. 764 6 mév yap 
avrov évvéme.* Téxvoy, etc. In Theocr. 1. 
59 ovd€ ri ma tori xetdos éudv Giyev, the 
gen. adrod is understood with rpocédcyer, 
and re is adv., ‘at all.’ Nor does Yatw 
govern an acc. below in 859, 961 (where 
see notes). Kriiger (II. § 47. 12. 2) treats 
& here asa sort of adverb (24. 11. § 46. 6. 9), 
2.é., 2” @ case where you did not put your 
hand (to the deed, sc. rod épyov); but this 
is very awkward. Rather, I think, there 
is an unusual kind of attraction, due to 
the special form of the sentence. We 
could not say (é.¢.) @ uh épa Tis, ob Onparat, 
(@ for tadra dv). But here uy wv py 
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TOLOV TEavTns® apKeow OunoKove eye. 


1> 
AN. 
Is 


ANE 
Is 


ahyoura bev Ont, El 


AN. 


Dicate Tis Bios fol OU hederppevy piros ; 
Kpéov7’ epora: TOU € yap ov Kndepor. 

>. Thi Tavr dvuds pe, ovdev apehoupery ; : 

“yeho y, & ol yero. 
Si ab nr av adda vov o ET apedou eyo 5 
carov ceauTnv: ov dbova oa umexpuyew. 


S90 


“4 
1S. olpLol Tahawa, Kapha TOU oov popov ; 


AN. 
> 


ov pev yap. cihou inv, eyo oe KatOavew. 
x. aN ovK er _appyrous ye TOUS EH0us hoyous. 


55 


560 


AN. Kak@s od pev Tots, Tots & eyo *SdKovyv dpovely. 
IX. kat pnv ton voev éeotw 7 ’Eapapria. 
hi \ \ ~ c > > \ 4 , 
AN. Oapoe ov pev Cys, y 8 Eun Wyn mddau 
TéOrnkev, Wate Tots Davotow weet. 
& Lm Ocryes] Biyeo L. Cp. 457, 539. 


see comment on O, 7. 118. 
povyn: Hense, péver: 
ei MSS. Dindorf conject. 
conject. yed@ vy’. 
ov pév Tol.. 
rot has not been made from Tote. 


67, Kel: 


547 OvicKxovo’ L. For the ¢ subscript, 


548 ¢idos has been suspected. Wecklein conject. 
M. Schmidt, déxa: Nauck, cot 7’ drep NeAcruper 7. 
Wolff, 57, rov.—yero y’] yed@7’? L. Heath 
552 ger’ L, (without acc.): a’ ér r (0° é# E). 
toi’ L. The + of ro is in an erasure, which appears to show that 
Diibner thinks that the first hand wrote wé& ¥ ov: 


551 O77’ 


557 Kadds 





“Avyes Trowd geavTjs would have been in- 
tolerable, on account of the second gen. 
after moot. For the sake of compactness, 
and of clearly marking the object to zrovod, 
the poet has here allowed & to stand for 
Taira wy. I donot compare O. C. 1106, 
airets d Tevéer, holding that a there=ratra 
a (not wy): seen. 

547 movov ceavTys, a somewhat rare 
phrase. Her. 1. 129 é€avrod moéerar 7d 
Kvpov épyov. [Plat.] Wipp. min. 372 C 
E“auTOU Tovovmevos TO UdOnua elvar ws eb- 
pnua. Dem. or. 19 § 36 els avrdov roov- 
MeVos (taking on himself) Ta TOUTWY AUap- 
Thyata. In Thuc. 8. 9 éavrov...rdv orddov 
idcov monoacba, the gen. goes with the 
a, —dpkéow in the pers. constr., cp. 

76 évdov dpxeirw pévwv, and O. TZ. 
ere n. 

548 cov eheppévy, bereft of thee. 
Aelrouat twos, to lag behind, then, fig., 
to be deprived of, as ZZ. 474 yvwpmas Ne- 
mouéva, Eur. Alc, 406 véos éyw, marep, 
Aeirouae idas | ...uarpds.—dlros has 
been groundlessly suspected, for no other 
reason, seemingly, than because it is 
masc. 

549 xndepdy, alluding esp. to v. 47. 


Cp. Xen. Anadb. 3. 1. 17 Huds 5é, ols xn- 
deuwv...ovdels mapestiv, who would have 
no one ¢o plead our cause (no ‘friend at 
court,’ such as the younger Cyrus had in 
his mother Parysatis). In // 23. 163 
Knoewoves are the chief mourners for the 
dead. In Attic, though sometimes poet. 
for xndeorys, the word did not necessarily 
imply kinship. 

551 dhyovoa piv Sqr’, yes, indeed, 
it is to my own pain that I mock ¢hee,— 
if I do mock. SyTa assents (O. 7. 445 

n.) to ovdév WPeNovMEry : there is, indeed, 
no d¢eXos in it, but only ddyos. —ty cot: 
cp. Az. 1092 év Oavotcw ¥ Borris, tb, 
1315 év éyol Opacts.—Heath’s eb yer 
y, for eé yéhwr’, is supported by the 
accent yer’ in L, and seems right. 
It smooths the construction; and ei 
yao y better expresses that the taunt 
sprang from anguish, not from a wish 
to pain. Then yéAwra ved, without an 
epithet for the subst., is unusual.—Cp. 

79 ovKouv yehws Hdvaros els éxOpovs 

era ; 

552 dddAd viv, wow, at least: O. C. 
1276 adr’ vyels ye, n. 

554 KkdpmAdkw, and am I to miss the 
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thou hast not put thy hand: my death will suffice. 
Is. And what life is dear to me, bereft of thee ? 
AN. Ask Creon; all thy care is for him. 
Is. Why vex me thus, when it avails thee nought? 


AN. 


Indeed, if I mock, ’tis with pain that I mock thee. 


Is. Tell me,—how can I serve thee, even now? 

AN. Save thyself: I grudge not thy escape. ~ 

Is. Ah, woe is me! And shall I have no share in thy fate? 
AN. Thy choice was to live; mine, to die. : 

Is. At least thy choice was not made without my protest. 
AN. One world approved thy wisdom; another, mine. 

Is. Howbeit, the offence is the same for both of us. 


AN. Be of good cheer ; 


thou livest; but my life hath long 


been given to death, that so I might serve the dead. 


but it seems equally possible that it was mév oo. 
Of the later Mss., A and V? have bev Tote: Others, ev Bod, 
but none (I believe) wévra or perv gol. 


two dots after Tot. 
pév & of, or wév 7’ olov: 


There is no trace of erasure at the 


The schol. in L 


has MEVTOL in the lemma, but explains, ceaury KadGs édédxes ppoveiv, uh cuumpar- 


Toved mol’ ey dé ToUToLs Kotak: 
Wieseler conject. ws ce: 


you are helping a sister who is already as the dead’: 


Hence Martin, xad@s ov pev aol. 
Dobree, with the same view, proposed apedets (‘and so 


560 wore] 


Cp. 552). P 





fate? z.e. to be dissociated from it: delib. 
aor. subj., which can be used, not only in 
asking what one is Zo do, but also in ex- 
pressions of despair as to what one must 
suffer (77. 973 Th rd0w;). For dumdaxety 
Cp. QI0, 1234. 

555 edov, alluding to v. 78 f.—{Hv: 
for the emphatic pause, cp. Ph. 907 ovkouv 
€v ols ye Spas" év ois 6” avdas, OKva. 

556 én’ dpprtots...tots ey. A. (but you 
did not choose death) without my words 
(my arguments against that course) having 
been spoken,—referring -to vv. 49—68. 
For éi with the negative verbal (=mplv 
Tovs éuovs Aéyous pyOjva) cp. Eur. /oz 
228 éml & dopaxtocs | ujrowr Sduwv wy 
mdpir’ és Huxov (‘before sheep have been 
slain, pass not,’ etc.). 

557 ov pry trois: ‘you seemed wise 
to the one side (Creon); I, to the other’ 
(to Hades and the dead). Nauck pro- 
nounces the text unsound, objecting to 
the use of rots: but that it was good Attic 
is sufficiently shown by Plat. Zege. 7o1 E 
(cited by Wolff) od cuvjveyxev obre Tots 
ore Tots (it profited neither party). Cp. 
0. 6. 742, 2. on éx € rév.—ovd pev ool, 
the schol.’s reading, i is very inferior.—For 
the rhetorical xracuds cp. O. 7. 538 n. 
(and 70. 320). 


558 kal pry, and yet,—though I aid 
shrink from breaking Creon’s law,—I am 
now, morally, as great an offender as you, 
since I sympathise with your act. 

559 f. Odpoet is not said with bitter- 


ness (that could hardly be, after 55 1) 20a YG arivton 


rather it means, ‘Take heart to live,’ as 
Whitelaw renders it. These two verses 
quietly express her feeling that their lots 
are irrevocably sundered, and exhort Is- 
mene to accept the severance.—y ey 
ext my life, a periphrasis for éyé, like 

O. C. 998 Thy warpos | Puxiv...fdoay (n.). 
—mtmdAat, z.¢. ever since she resolved to 
break the edict. (Cp. O. 7. 1161.)—éorre 
tois 8. weedeiv, so as to (with a view to) 
serving the dead. The dat., as with émap- 
keiv: Ph. 871 Evvwpedodvrd wor: Aesch. 
Pers. 842 ws Tots Oavotor mdodros ovdev 


wpere?: Eur. Or. 665 Trois ditoow wge- 
Aetv: Ar. Av. 419 plroow woerety Exe. 


So érwoedeiv O. C. 441.—Dobree pro- 
posed to understand ge as subj. to the 
inf., ‘so that (you) are helping the dead,’ 
—i.e., your offer of help (552) is made to 
one who is already as good as dead. But 
aé could not be thus understood; and this 
sense (which it has been sought to ob- 
tain by emendations, see cr. n.) would be 
frigid. 
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To Tate nut TwvE THY pev aptivs 


dvouv TrepavOar, ™mv © ad’ ov Ta. TpoT eu. 


ae OU yep ToT , 


avag, vd os av Blaory péver 


vous Tous KAKWS mpdocovaw, aAN’ éfiorarau. 
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wot your, 00 elX\ov ovv kaious Tpacoew KOKG. 


Tl yap povy Lol ™mod arep Braopoy ; 
anh’ nde peVTOU pn dey’: 


565 


Ov yap €OT ETL. 


1p ahha KTEVELS vuppera TOU cavTov TEKVOU 3 


ICE, 
| oo 


APSO LOL yep Yyarépav elo youn. 
ovy os — EKELV@ THOE T nv 7pHoo pEva. 


57° 


KP. KAKQS eyo yuvatkas VLETL OTUYO. 


563 ov ydp mor] ad ov yap Plutarch Phoc. 1, and Aor. 460 E. 
Gregorius Corinthius (c. I150 A.D.) p. 417 has dAda yap. 
mparrovow Gregorius /. ¢, 


Eaow Plut. Mor. 460 E. 


The grammarian 
564 ™paccovow | ™pa- 
565 col yotvv] kal has been 


deleted before gol in L.—xakots] L has «je written above by S. Some of the later 


Mss. have xaxy or (as A) xaxg. 


567 ywév oo L, and so nearly all the later Mss.; 





561 L gives td matde pypl as in O. C. 
317 Kal pyui, and this may probably be 
taken as the traditional accentuation, 
though some modern edd. write rw ratdé 
gnu, kal pnut. The justification of the 
oxytone @yul is in the emphasis which 
falls on it. Similarly it has the accent 
when parenthetic, as Lucian Deov. Conc. 
2 woddot yap, pnul, ovK ayamGvTes K.T.X. 
—td taide...ryvi pev...ryv é partitive 
apposition: see on 21.—aprtiws, because 
Creon had hitherto regarded Ismene as 
being of a docile and submissive nature: 
cp. On 531 vpemeéry. 

563 f. The apology is for her sister 
as well as for herself: even such prudence 
(cp. 68 votv) as may have been inborn for- 
sakes the unfortunate under the stress of 
their misfortunes.—BAdory: cp. Z/. 238 
év tiv To0T’ EBdaaT’ avOpwruy; O. C. 804 
gpioas...ppévas (n.).—rTots kK. TPaTTovTLy, 
dat. of interest: 77. 132 uéver yap ovr’ 
aléd\a vvé | Bporotow.—éElorarat, stands 
aside, gives place (4z. 672); and so, 
leaves its proper place, becomes deranged : 
cp. Eur. Bacch. 928 adn’ é& €bpas oo 1ré- 
kaos ekéornx’ dde. The converse phrase 
is commoner, éficraya: Tov ppevGv: cp. 
[105. —Schneidewin cp. Eur. Antigone 
fr. 165 dxovcov’ ov yap ol kax@s mempa- 
vores | lv Tats Tixatot Tovs Aéyous amwXe- 
cav,—which plainly glancesat our passage. 
For similar allusions cp. O. C. 1116 n. 


565 col your (cp. 45 n.) sc. é&€arn.— 
Kakois, z.c. Antigone: for the plur., cp. 
10. 

566 tHoS8’ atep explains povy: cp. on 
445.—Biworpov is Ionic and poet.; the 
Attic word was Bwwrds. It is needless to 
change tt (subst.) into mws. The more 
usual phrase was, indeed, impers., as 


Her. 1. 45 ov6€ of etn Budomov: Plat. 
Crito 47 D dpa Bwwrov nuw éori; But, 


just as we can have 6 Bios ov Biwrds éore 
(cp. O. C. 1691), so also ovdév Biwrév éort, 
no form of life is tolerable. Cp. O. 7. 
1337 Tl Of7’ épuol Brewrév, n | orepxrév, 7) 
mpooyyopov | é7’ gor’, etc., where the only 
differgnce is that the subst. rf corresponds 
to an object. accus., and not as here to a 
cognate (Biov Biwyrat). 

567 dAAd...pévrou, ‘nay, but...’: cp.Ph. 
524 Gd’ aloxpa pévror gov “Ye we évbeéare- 
pov | kev pavfvar.—rde pr A€ye, say not 

‘de,’ speak not of her'‘as still with thee, 
for she is already numbered with the dead. 
olde are ol évOdde, the living (75), as Ketvou 
(a) are oi éxe?, the dead (cp. 76). The 
peculiarity is that we should have expected 
either (a) rHvde, acc. to Aéye, or (0) THade, 
me a direct quotation from the last verse: 
Dem. or. 18 § 88 ris .. 3 Umets, 
Sdvdpes ’"AOnvaia. 7d 8 bpets brav rNéyu, 
héyw Thy mow. If (e.g.) tuav had pre- 
ceded dvdpes, Dem. would doubtless 
have said 76 5 buy, or else buds 8. Here, 
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Cr. Lo, one of these maidens hath newly shown herself 
foolish, as the other hath been since her life began. 

Is. “Yea, O King, such reason as nature may have given 
abides not with the unfortunate, but goes astray. 

Cr. Thine did, when thou chosest vile deeds with the vile. 





Is. 


What life could I endure, without her presence ? 


Cr. Nay, speak not of her ‘ presence’; she lives no more. 


iS: 


But wilt thou slay the betrothed of thine own son? 


Cr. Nay, there are other fields for him to plough. 


S: 


But there can never be such love as bound him to her. 


Cr. I like not an evil wife for my son. 


but E has wéy ro ool: Brunck replaced pévro.. 
writes o¥ m7 KTEevets.—vuudia (without acc.) L: vuudeta r. 


568 dAda xreveis MSS. Nauck 
569 dpwoiwo] In L 


an early hand has written 0 above w.—xarépwy eiciv Mss.: Dindorf, eiot yarépwr. 
Nauck arranges vv. 569—574 as follows, bracketing 570 and 573 as spurious :— 


569, 572, 571, 574; giving 572 and 574 to Ismene (with L). 


571 vidow L: 





however, no fair objection would remain 
if we had dAdXa 7d Hoe uw Eye, ze. ‘never 
use the word 76¢€ about her,’—which 
makes the sense more general than if he 
said, d\Aa Thode wy Aye, z.e. ‘do not say 
(that you cannot live without) de.’ The 
question, then, seems to resolve itself 
into this:—Wishing to give the more 
general sense just indicated, could the 
poet say 70¢ instead of 7d nde? To show 
that the art. was not always required in 
such quotation, it is enough to cite Ar. 
Eq. 21 déye 5} wd\wmev, by the side of 7d 
por\wpev 26. 26. While, then, I cannot 
produce any exact parallel for this 7ée, I 
think it reasonable to suppose that collo- 
quial idiom would have allowed it. Those 
who deny this have two resources. (1) To 
point thus: add’ Ade pwévror— pn A€éy”* 7.2. 
instead of adding ovk éorw érc after wévror, 
he breaks off his sentence—‘do not speak 
of her.’ So Bellermann. (2) Semitelos 
reads dN’ nde wév cor 7) Aéy’ ws dp’ [for 
ov yap] €or’ rx, ‘do not say that you have 
her any longer.’ As to gow, see cr. n. 
above. Neither of these readings gives 
such a forcible sense as the vulgate. 

568 vupdeta, sc. iepd, ‘nuptials,’ as 
Tr. 7 (but 7. 920 ‘bridal-chamber,’ as in 
sing. below, 1205); here=viudnv. Cp. 
Eur. ZZ. 481 o& Néxea, thy spouse: and 
so ev}, etc.—Having failed to win 
Creon’s pity for herself, Ismene now ap- 
peals to his feeling for his son. Haemon’s 
coming part in the play is thus prepared. 

569 apwowpor, a poet. form (only here), 
analogous to the epic forms of adjectives 


in which a short vowel is lengthened for 
metre’s sake (cp. on 492). Though the 
verb was dpdw, the adj. with the suffix 
ozo would properly be formed from the 
subst. dpoows (cp. O. C. 27 n.). Suidas 
gives dapdciov Kriua* Td apoTpLovmevor. 
For the metaphor cp. O. 7. 1256 unrp@av 
...d@poupay, and 2b. 1485, 1497: Lucr. 4. 
1107. 

570 ovx ws y’ (‘Another marriage is 
possible for him’). ‘No, not in the sense 
of the troth plighted between him and 
her,’—not such a union of hearts as had 
been prepared there. 1ppoopéva jv, im- 
pers., lit., ‘as things had been adjusted’; 
cp. on 447: Her. 1. 112 Huty Kaxws Be- 
BovArevpéva ~orar: id. 6. 83 Téws wey 5H 
ode jv dpOma és addrAjAous. The choice of 
the word has been influenced by the Ionic 
and poet. use of apudfew as=to betroth 
(éyyvav): Her. 3.137 &ppoora (perf. pass. 
as midd.) tiv Midwvos Ouyarépa...yuvatka, 
he has become engaged to her: Pind. P. 
Q- 127 apudswv Kbpa | vuudiov dvdpa. Cp. 
2 Epist. Cor. 11. 2 npnocdunv yap tuas 
évi avdpt mapbevov ayrnv. 

§71 vigor, the regular Attic dat. plur. 
(as Plat. Rep. 362 E, Ar. Mud. toot, etc.), 
from the stem viv-, which furnished also 
the Attic nom. and gen. plur., vie?s, viéwr; 
and the dual vif (or rather vie?, Meister- 
hans p. 63), viéow. The Attic forms of the 
sing. and the acc. plur. were taken from 
vio-, except that viéos, vie? were alternative 
forms for the gen. and dat. sing. Here L 
has the epic videwv, from a third stem, 
vi-, whence the Homeric forms vios, vii, 
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*AN. @ didrtaf? Atpor, Os o aryedler TATHD. 
Ree. ayav ye Aumrets Kal OV Kal TO GOV dexos. 
ZO? n yap OTEpHTELS THOOE TOV wavTov yOvor 5 
KP. “Avdns 0 tavowv Tovade ToUs yapous euol. 575 
XO. dedoypev’, ws €ouxe, THVSE KaTOavev. 
KP. Kat oot ve KapLol. [Ly TpiBas eT ahr vu 
Kopiler elo, dpawes: ex O€ Pecos Xp 
YUVALKAS ELVaL TACOE Hd dvElpEevas. 
pevyovot yap Tor xot Opacets, oTav mé\as 580 
¥ \ 4 > A lal , 
non Tov “Avonv eloopaot Tov Biov. 
vi€ou r. 572 The Mss. give this v. to Ismene. The Aldine ed. (1502) and 
that of Turnebus (1553) first gave it to Antigone; and so Boeckh.—aiuow L. 
aluov r. 574 The Mss. give this verse to Ismene; Boeckh, to the Chorus. 
575 éuoi L: égv r (including A). xvpe? is Meineke’s conject.; uédvos Nauck’s, who 
also changes mravowv to vow. 576 L gives this verse to the Chorus (not to 


Ismene, as has sometimes been stated). The later Mss. are divided; most of them 
give it to Ismene.—éorxe] founey L. Cp. 402. 577 kai col ye xapuot] F. Kern 





via, vie, vies, vias: cp. Monro Hom. Gr. written AIMON: hence the tradition is 
§ 107.—The dat. of interest goes with subject to the same ambiguity as in 
Kakds yuvaikas, not with orvy@: cp.Ar. KPEON. The analogy of datuov would 
Nub. 1161 mpdBoros éuds, swrnp dduos, probably have recommended the form 
ExOpots BAABn. in o. 

§72 It is not of much moment that L, 573 dyav ye Avteis, ‘Nay, thou art 
like the later Mss., gives this verse to Is- _ too _troublesome,’—the impatient phrase 
mene. Errors as to the persons occur not of one who would silence another, as Az. 
seldom in L (see, ¢g., cr. n. to O. C. 589 (Ajax to Tecmessa) dyap ye Aure?s* ov 
837, and cp. 26. 1737); and here a mis- _kdroww 0’, etc.: so 7b. 592 mbAN yay Hon 
take would have been peculiarly easy, as — Opoets. 
the dialogue from v. 561 onwards has 574 The mss. give this verse to 
been between CreonandIsmene. Tome  Ismene; but Boeckh is clearly right in 
it seems certain that the verse is Antigo- giving it to the Chorus. Ismene asked 
ne’s, and that one of the finest touches in this question in 568, and Creon answered : 
the play is effaced by giving it to Ismene. _ she rejoined to this answer (570), and 
The taunt, xaxds yuvatkas viéot, moves Creon replied still more bitterly. She 
Antigone to break the silence which she could not now ask her former question 
has kept since v. 560: inallthissceneshe over again. But there is no unfitness in 
thas not spoken to Creon, nor does she’ the question being repeated by a new 
now address him: she is thinking of Hae- intercessor, since to ask it thus is a form 
mon,—of the dishonour to 4zm impliedin —_ of mild remonstrance. 
the charge of having made such a choice, 575 éyol, L’s reading, is right. Creon 
—ws alel Tov dpuoiov aye. Peds ws Tov duotov. has been asked,—‘Can you indeed mean 
How little does his father know the heart to deprive your son of his bride?’ He 
which wasin sympathy with herown. This _ grimly replies, *I look to the Death-god 
solitary reference to her love heightens in _ to break off this match.’ The &v in the 
a wonderful degree our sense of her unself- later Mss. was obviously a mere con- 
ish devotion to a sacred duty. If Ismene  jecture,—and a weak one. 
speaks this verse, then 16 gov Aéxos in 573(¥" 576 This verse clearly belongs to the 
must be, ‘the marriage of which you talk’ Chorus, to whom L assigns it. The first 
(like ZZ. 1110 ov« olda rhv ony KAjdov’), words of the next verse show this. Her- 
which certainly is not its natural sense.— mann objected that in similar situations 
Atpov. L has afuwy. Soph. would have — the Chorus usually has two verses. It is 
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Haemon, beloved! How thy father wrongs thee ! 
Enough, enough of thee and of thy marriage ! 
Wilt thou indeed rob thy son of this maiden? 


Cr. ’Tis Death that shall stay these bridals for me. 
Cu. ’Tis determined, it seems, that she shall die. 
Cr. Determined, yes, for thee and for me—(TZo the two 


Attendants.) No more delay—servants, take them within! 
Henceforth they must be women, and not range at large; for 
verily even the bold seek to fly, when they see Death now 
closing on their life. 


[Exeunt Attendants, guarding ANTIGONE and ISMENE.— 
CREON remains. 


conject. kal ool ye Kow7. 578 éx dé rovde xpn L. The rodde has been made from 
tacde: whether the latter was originally rdode or taade, or accentless, is doubtful, but 
the circumflex has been added by the corrector just over the 0, perh. to avoid blotting 
in the erasure over v. The correction § had been written above before the letters ao 
were altered in the text. The lemma of the schol. has ék 6€ réode. The later Mss. 
have éxk d€ Tovde. 579 yuvaixac elvar Tacde (sic) und dveuévac L. So the later 
MSS., but with rdode or todde (A): which latter shows the same tendency as L’s 





true that this is usually the case. But 
O. 7. 1312 is enough to show that there 
was no rigid rule; why, indeed, should 
there be? And, here, surely, rAéov quo 
mavrTbs.—Sedoypéva (€ori), = dé5oxrar: cp. 
On 570 Npmoouéva, 447 KnpuxbévTa. Cp. 
Menander ’Appndépos 1. 3 Sedoypuevov 7d 
wpayu’* dveppip0w KvBos. 

577 Kal ool ye kdpol, sc. dedoypéva. 
It is settled, for both of us: z.e., I shall 
not change my mind, and it is vain for 
thee to plead. The datives are ethic. 
We might also understand, ‘settled dy 
thee, as by me,’—alluding to the words 
of the Chorus in v. 211 and in v. 220. 
But I now feel, with Mr T. Page, that 
this would be somewhat forced.—We 
must not point thus: kalool ye. kal por 
un TpiBas, etc. (so Semitelos). This would 
be more defensible if, in 576, cof had stood 
with dedoyuéva: but, as it is, the vague- 
ness of the latter confirms kal coi ye Kamo. 
Bellermann, giving 576 to Ismene, adopts 
Kern’s kal ool ye kow7 (‘yes, and she shall 
die with you’).—paj tptBds, sc. movetode : 
cp. Ar. Ach. 345 adda wn pmo mpddaor, 
GANG KatdBov 7d Bédos: Vesp. 1179 mi 
‘pol ye wbiGovs.—viv, plur., as O. 7. 868 
(masc.), O. C. 43 (fem.), £7. 436 (neut.), 
etc. 

578 f. é Sé rovde, x.7.A. Compare 484 
7H viv yw mev od« dvnp, atirn 8 dvip: 525 
€uot d€ SSvros ovk dpe yur: also 678 ff. 


This much-vexed passage is sound as it 
has come down to us. Creon means: 
‘henceforth they must be women, and 
must not roam unrestrained.’ The fact 
that a woman has successfully defied him 
ranklesin his mind. Hence the bitterness 
of yuvatkas here. The Attic notions of 
feminine propriety forbade such freedom 
as dveusévas denotes. Cp. Z/. 516 (Cly- 
taemnestra finding Electra outside the 
house) dvemmévn uév, ws Eorxas, at orpéper: 
Electra should be restrained, uy Toe Oupaiay 
y ovoav aloxtverv dpidovs. So pseudo- 
Phocyl. 216 (keep a maiden in-doors), 
undé ww axpe yduev mpd Sduwv 6hOjuev 


édons. Ar. Lys. 16 xadewy Tot yuvarxdv 
éod0s. The emphasis of yuvatxas here is 


parallel with the frequent emphasis of 
dvjp (as Eur. £7. 693 dvipa yiyvecbai 
ge xpj, a man). Cp. O. C. 1368 aid’ 
dvdpes, od yuvaixes, els TO cumtrovetv.—All 
the emendations are weak or improbable. 
See Appendix. 

58O0f. xoiOpaceis. Remark how well 
the use of the masc. here suits the taunt 
conveyed in the last verse. méXas (6vra)... 
eoopwot: cp. O. C. 29 médas yap dvdpa 
Tovde vq@v 6p@: and see zd. 586 n. 

582—625 Second ordomov. ist 
strophe, 582—592,=1Ist antistr., 593— 


603. 2nd strophe, 604—614, = 2nd 
antistr., 615—625. See Metrical Ana- 
lysis. 
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EVOALLOVES OLOL KAKWY GYEVOTOS aLaV. 
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o Y > , 7 
OMoLoy WaTE TovTiais olopa Svomvoos oTAaV 


eo | 


~ 
~ 


Opyacacw epeBos vpadov emopauy TVOQLS, 
; KUAOEL Bvooobev Kedawav Ova, Kat 


590 


i dvTavEeLor oTOVM Bpépovow avtimdnyes AKTAL. 


> A \ “A >» 4 “ 
apxaia 74 AaBdaxidar OLK@Y opapaL 
*bOirav emt mypace mintovT , 


bo 


TH LATA 


Taode, viz. to make the word the same in both vv. 
(not émiurd7j00c) L.—épmov] L has «w+ written above o. 
addoo L, the second t of movriaie having been added by an early hand. 


the other Mss. Elmsley deleted andés. 
Dindorf, rovtiavy (with diva). 
corrector). Opykndev Semitelos. 


393 
py Bs 


585 f. yevedo | ért rXHO0o 
587 rovrias] mrovTiaw 
movrias ands 


For wovtiats Schneidewin conject. révttov : 
589 Opyccacw] Opyniconow L (the first « from a 
591 f. Ova kal dvodveuoy | crévur Bpéwovar 





The sentence of death just passed on 
Antigone leads the Chorus to reflect on 
the destiny of her house, and on the power 
of fate generally.—When a divine curse 
has once fallen upon a family, thence- 
forth there is no release for it. Wave 
after wave of trouble vexes it. Genera- 
tion after generation suffers. These sisters 
were the last hope of the race; and now 
an infatuated act has doomed them also. 
—What mortal can restrain the power 
of Zeus? Human self-will and ambition 
may seem to defy him, but he is drawing 
them on to their ruin.—Anapaests (626— 
630) then announce the approach of 
Haemon. 

582 Kakov dyevortos, act., cp. O. 7. 
969 davoros éyxous n. Eur. Alc. 1069 
ws dpre révOous rovde yevouae mikpov. Her. 
7. 46 6...0€0s yAuKiv yevoas Tov alava 
(having allowed men to taste the sweet- 
ness of life). 

583 ff. ceoby Oedbev, zc. by an dpa 
(likened to a storm, or earthquake, that 
shakes a building): when a sin has once 
been committed, and the shock of divine 
punishment has once been felt. In the 
case of the Labdacidae the calamities were 
traced to the curse called down on Laius 
by Pelops, when robbed by him of his son 
Chrysippus (O. 7. p. xix.).—dras ov8év éd- 
Aelarer, (for these men, ols = 7ovrots ols) no 
sort of calamity is wanting. Some join 
é\Aclrres with éptrov, on the analogy of 


mavec@ar with part., ‘never fails to go’; 
but this constr. is at least very rare. In 
a probably spurious Phpio ma ap. Dem. or. 
18 § 92 we have ovx éAdel Wer edxapiorov : 
but Xen. Mem. 2. 6 § 5 (adduced by 
Wecklein) is not an example, for there 47 
€dAclrrec Oar eb trowwy = ‘not to be outdone 
in generosity.’ Then in Plat. Phaedr. 
272 BO Tt av a’ruy Tis éMAelary Aéyw 
=simply ‘omit 2 speaking.’—yeveds éml 
mAxy80s. The phrase is bold, and some- 
what strange; but I do not think that it 
is corrupt. yeveas here is the whole race, 
not (as in 596) a generation of the race. 
The words mean literally, ‘over a multi- 


tude of the race’; t.e., the arn does not ° 
cease with the person who first brought it- ’ 


into the family, or with his generation, 
but continues to afflict succeeding genera- 
tions. The collective noun yeveds justifies 
the use of rA7#A0s: as he might have said, 
droyovwy mrH0o0s. Itis needless, then, to 
write yevedv. We cannot understand, ‘to 
the fulness of the race,’ z.¢. till the race 
has been exhausted. 

586 ff. Spotov, adv.: Plat. Legg. 628 D 
8pocov ws el...7yotT T1s.—trovtlats (See cr. 
n.) is far the most probable reading.. The 
loss of the second 1, leaving rovrias, would 
easily have brought in adds, which the 
metre shows to be superfluous. In Greek 
poetry there is no objection to the three 
epithets with mvoats: the whole phrase 
would be felt as meaning, ‘stormy sea- 
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CH. Blest are they whose days have not tasted of evil. rt 
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For when a house hath once been shaken from heaven, there 
the curse fails nevermore, passing from life to life of the race ; 
even as, when the surge is driven over the darkness of the deep 
by the fierce breath of Thracian sea-winds, it rolls up the black 
sand from the depths, and there is a sullen roar from wind- 
vexed headlands that front the blows of the storm. 


strophe. 


I see that from olden time the sorrows in the house of !st anti- 
the Labdacidae are heaped upon the sorrows of the dead; 


(the 8 from 7?) & dvturdfyeo axrait L. So the later Mss. (8péuovew for Bpénovar 


Oo Vat: 


Bergk conject. dvadveuor: Jacobs, ducavéuy. 


593 f. AaBdaxiday] pu 


deleted before 8 in L.—otkwv] Seyffert conject. dduwv: Wecklein, KkAvwy or cKxoray. 
—riyara POmévav MSS. For PO.uévwy Dindorf conject. ¢@:7r@v, comparing Eur. 


Alc. 100, where $@i7rwv has become P6iuévwy in some MSS. 


He also conjectured 


myuar aN’ &\dows, which Wecklein receives. Seyffert, wjuar’ éxpdvrwv. 





winds from Thrace.’ Construe: éTav 
olSpa, when a surge, movtlats Suoav. Op. 
mvoais, driven by stormy sea-winds from 
Thrace (instr. dat., cp. on 335 vérw), ém- 
Spapy epeBos Yhadrov, rushes over the 
dark depths of the sea (lit., the darkness 
under the surface of the sea). For évoryv. 
mvoats, cp. 502 n.: for Oproocaow, 
Aesch. Ag. 192 mvoal & ard Zrpuvpdvos 
Mondovoat, 26. 654 OpnKiat mvoat (and 1418): 
Zl. 9: 5 (where the tumult in the breasts 
.of the Greeks is likened to a storm) Bopéns 
Kat Légpupos, ra re OpynxnOev adnrov. 

590 ff. keAatvdy iva, the dark-coloured 
mud or sand that the storm stirs up from 
the bottom of the sea. @ls is masc. in 
Homer, Ar,, and Arist.,and that was prob. 
its usual gender. Soph. has it fem. again 
in PA. 1124, and so it is in later writers. 
In the Z7. 6s is always the sea-shore; in 
Od. that is its regular sense, but once (12. 
45) it means ‘heap.’ It is used as here 
by Ar. Vesp. 696 &s mov rov iva rapdr- 
Tews (my very depths). Verg. G. 3.240a¢ima 
exaestuat unda Vorticibus, nigramque alte 
subvectat arenam.—8vodvepor should be 
read. Svodvesov could not here be adv. 
with Bpéxovew, and must therefore be 
epithet of @tva, when it could mean only 
Thy bd. dvéuwv tapaxOetcay (schol.), z.e. 
‘stirred up by the storm,’—a strained 
sense for it. Cp. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 593 axriy 
7 alyaddy te dvojveyov.—orove : 
cp. 427.—davtTurdyyes (only here) dxrat, 
headlands which are struck in front, struck 
full, by the waves; in contrast with wapa- 
mhiyyes, ‘struck obliquely’: see Od. 5. 
417 (Odysseus seeking a place to land) jv 


iS, 111" 


- dipus, and his two sons. 


mov épevpw | niovds TE TapamAyas 


Aywévas Te Oaddoons (‘shores where the 
waves strike aslant’). Soph. was doubt- 
less thinking of the Homeric phrase.—Not 
(1) ‘beating back the waves,’ dyvriruro: 
nor (2) ‘beaten again,’—7.e. by the ever- 
returning waves. This last is impossible. 


—Cp. O. C. 1240 where Oed. is likened 


to a Bdpe.os...axTa KuuarorAHE. Oppian 
Cyn. 2. 142 Kpnuvoto. kal vdarordAnyerw 
dkpacs. ; 

5983 f. dpxaia, predicate: I see that, 
from olden time, the house-troubles 
(otkwv mnuara) of the (living) Labda- 
cidae are heaped upon the troubles of 
the dead. The dead are now Laius, Oe- 
dpxata carries us 
back to the starting-point of the troubles, 
—the curse pronounced on Laius by Pe- 
lops (cp. on 583).—op@pat, midd., as in 
Homer and Attic Comedy, but not in 
Attic prose; which, however, used the 
midd. mepiopaicGa (Thuc. 6. 103) and 
mpoopac0ac (Dem. or. 18 § 281, etc.). 
Soph. has épwuévyn, midd., Zr. 306 (dial.); 
and so, too, elddounv Ph. 351 (dial.), etc. 
Though otkwy answers metrically to the 
first two syllables of dyevoros in 582, it 
is not suspicious, because the second 
syllable of the trochee can be irrational 
(a long for a'short): see Metr. Anal. 
Conversely, @@trayv is metrically admissi- 
ble, though its first syllable answers to 
the second of éAXelzret in 585. This cor- 
rection of P@uévwy is strongly confirmed 
by the similar error of the Mss. in Eur. 
Alc. 100 (see cr. n.). 
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3000 amahddooe yeveav yevos, add’ épetzren 


lal 3Q> ¥ / 
4 Jeav Tis, ovd Eyer Lucu. 
5 pilas <d> térato ddos &v Oidirov ddmo.s, 
“6 Kat av vw dowia Oeav tav veptépav 
SOCAL , 3 \ a > , 
“Tada Kors, Moyov T avowa Kat Ppevav epwos. 
o. o7p.B'. redv, Zed, Stvacw Tis avdpav vrepBaciaKkataayor; 605 


597 épelrec r, éplmee L. Seyffert conject. eémelye. 


ap € oxXaTaS vITéep 
600 


VUV 


599 f. viv yap éoxdras 


brép (imep L) | pigas réraro @aos Mss.—Hermann proposed three different emen- 


dations: (1) vmép | pigfas 6 réraro, to which the schol. points. 
éréraro, so that a new sentence begins with kar’ ad. 


(2) brép pigas 
(3) dep | pigas éréraro. 


This last he preferred.—Nauck would change t7ép into @ados (acc. governed by 


Kara). 


Keeping trép, Theod. Kock and others would substitute @dados for dos. 





596 f. dmadddooe, releases (by ex- 
hausting the malignity of the dpa): so oft. 
amad\doow Tia Kakav, PoBov, etc.—ye- 
vedv yévos: cp. 1067 véxuy vexpov: Al. 
475 tap juap nucpa.—The subject to éxe 
(adX’ épelres Oewy tis being parenthetical) 
is ‘the Labdacid house,’ z.e. yeved in the 
larger sense (585), supplied from -yeveay 
just before. This is simpler than to supply 
mhpara as subject.—Avow, deliverance 
from trouble, as O. 7. 921, 77. 1171. 

599 viv ydp éoxdtas x.7.A. (1) The 
first question is, —are we to read 8 téraro 
or érératro? If éréraro, then the sentence 
is complete at dcouos. A new sentence 
beginning with kar’ ad would be intolera- 
bly abrupt: yet neither «@7’ nor kai ravray 
appears probable. This difficulty would 
be avoided by changing trép to émep: but 
then pifas ¢aos must mean, ‘the com- 
fort (or hope) afforded by the plfa,’—a 
strange phrase. And reraro confirms 
umép as well as gaos. I therefore prefer 
8 rérato. (2) The next point concerns 
viv. Reading 6 réraro, Wecklein still 
refers vw to pigas, not to Pdos, saying that 
the constr. is as though ds trép éoxdras 
pifas had preceded. This is a grammati- 
cal impossibility. With 6 réraro, vw can 
refer only to @dos. Can this be justified? 
Thus, I think. The éoxdry pl{a of the 
family is the last remaining means of pro- 
pagating it. A light of hope (@dos) was 
‘spread above’ this ‘last root,’—as sun- 
shine above a plant,—because it was 
hoped that the sisters would continue the 
race. The sisters themselves are, pro- 
perly speaking, the écxarn plga. But as 
the word pita can also have an abstract 
sense, denoting the chance of propagation, 
the sisters can here be identified with the 
hope, or pdos, which shines above the pifa. 


In Greek this is the easier since ¢dos was 
often said of persons, as L/. 18. 102 ovdé 
Tt ILarpoxrdw yevounv pdos, Eur. Hec. 841 
® décor’, & wéyicrov"EXAnow pdos. To 
say karaudy pdos (Sduwr) is like saying, 
‘to mow down the hope of the race,’—in 
this case, the two young lives. A further 
reason against referring viv to plga is that 
the verb should then be, not carayua, but 
éfaua, as Az. 1178 yévous dmravros pitay 
é&nunuévos: a root is not ‘mowed down,’ 
in such a case, but cut out of the ground. 
The proposed change of dos into Oddos, 
though not difficult in a palaeographical 
sense, is condemned by téraro, which 
does not suit @dXos, but exactly suits pdos. 
Cp. Ph. 831 tad’ alyhav & rérarac Taviv. 
Od. 11. 19 GAN’ él vE doh Térarat Sec- 
hotot Bporoto.: Hes. Op. 547 dnp mupopo- 
pos TéTaTat wakdpwy éml €pyos (rich men’s 
fields): Theogn. 1077 éppvn yap rérara. 
Plat. Rep. 616 B dad avrds Tod obpavod 
kal yijs Terauevov Pas. As to the pro- 
posed substitution of OaXos for dwrép, (with 
gaos retained,) it would be as violent as 
needless.—For plfas cp. Pind. O. 2. 46 
60ev omépuaros exovra plitav: El. 765 
mpopptgov...epOapra: yévos: Lucian Zyr. 
13 mavwreOpla mavrTos Tod yévous Kal pufo- 
Oev 7d Sedov Garay éxxexoupéevov. 

601 f. kar’ ad...dug,=Kxarayg av, 
‘mows down in its turn’ (not, ‘otherwise 
than we hoped’). In my first edition I 
adopted the conjecture komls. Prof. 
Tyrrell’s able defence of the MS. Kéves 
(Classical Review, vol. 1. p. 139), though 
it has not removed all my difficulties, has 
led me to feel that more can be said for 
that reading than I had recognised. I 
now prefer, therefore, to leave Kévus in 
the text, and to re-state here the argu- 
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freed by generation, but some god strikes 


them down, and the race hath no deliverance. 

For now that hope of which the'light had been spread above 
the last root of the house of Oedipus—that hope, in turn, is 
brought low—by the blood-stained dust due to the gods infernal, 
and by folly in speech, and frenzy at the heart. 

Thy power, O Zeus, what human trespass can limit? 


601 kar’] kar’ L, but a line has been drawn through the ~. 
have kar’, kar’, kar’ (V4), dr’ (L?), or kata vu. 


The later MSs. 
Gaisford, writing «@7’ with Brunck 


and others, reads bzrép | pifas éréraro (see last note).—xal radrav Semitelos. 


602 aud L, dug r.—xdvis MSS. 


The conjecture xomis has been made by several 


scholars independently. Gaisford gives the priority, though doubtfully (‘ni fallor’), 


to John Jortin (0d. 1770). 


Heath ascribes it to Askew. Reiske also suggested it. 


604 reav] Triclinius conject. tay odv: Wecklein, ody dv: Nauck, tis oav.— 


dvvauiv L, with eo over uw from the first hand. 


605 wrepBacia r. Meineke con- 





(t) If xéves be right, cows Oey Trav 
veprépwy is the dust, belonging (due) to 
the gods infernal, which Antigone strewed 
on her brother’s corpse; it is govvia, 
because the corpse was gory. The 
strongest point in favour of xdms is that 
it is in harmony with the following 
words, Néyou 7’ dvoa kal Ppevav épwis. 
The whole sense then is: ‘She, too—the 
last hope of the race—is now to die,—for 
a handful of blood-stained dust (z.e., for a 
slight, yet obligatory, act of piety towards 
her slain brother)—and for those rash 
words to Creon,—the expression of her 
frenzied resolve.’ On the other hand, 
the objection to xévs is the verb karapa, 
which implies the metaphor of reaping, 
(See Appendix.) The proposed version, 
‘covers,’ is impossible, and, if possible, 
would be unsuitable. What we want is a 
verb meaning simply ‘destroys,’ or ‘dooms 
to death.’ Now it is true that Greek lyric 
poetry often tolerates some confusion of 
metaphor (see on v. 117, and cp. O. 7. p. 
Iviii): the question is whether this example 
of it be tolerable. Prof. Tyrrell holds 
that it is excused by the tumult of feeling 
in the mind of the Chorus. That is, the 
metaphor of a young life ‘mowed down’ 
is not completed by a mention of the ageuz, 
the Destroyer: it is swiftly succeeded in 
the speaker’s thought by a dramatic image 
of the cawse, Antigone sprinkling the dust, 
,and defying Creon. This is conceivable; 
but it is at least extremely bold. 

(2) If we read komls, then xaray@ is ap- 
propriate, and gowia also has a more 
evident fitness. The great objection is 
the want of unison with Aédyou 7° dvoia Kal 
ppevay épvds. If the 7’ after Aéyouv means 


‘both,’ the xomls veprépwv is the deadly 
agency as seen in the girl’s rash speech 
and resolve: if the 7’ means ‘and,’ it is an 
agency to which these things are super- 
added. On either view the language is 
awkward. This must be set against the 
gain in unity of metaphor. 

It has further been urged against 
komis that the word is too homely. This 
may be so; but we lack proof. xomis 
seems to have been a large curved knife, 
known to the Greeks chiefly as (a) a 
butcher’s or cook’s implement, (4) an 
oriental military weapon. It does not 
follow, however, that the effect here would 
be like that of ‘ chopper,’ or of ‘scimitar,’ 
in English. The dignity of a word may be 
protected by its simplicity; and komis is 
merely ‘that which cuts.’ Pindar was not 
afraid of homeliness when he described a 
chorus-master as a Kpary7p, or an inspiring 
thought as an dxova (cp. O. C. 1052 n.). 
Nicander could say, of the scorpion, Toi oi 
Kévtpo.o Kotls (Ther. 780). If xomls beright, 
the change to xdus may have been caused, 
not by a misreading of letters, but by mere 
inadvertence,—the copyist having the 
word xovs in his thoughts at the moment: 
it has already occurred frequently (247, 
256, 409, 429).—See Appendix. 

603 Adyov...dvoi, folly shown in 
speech (defining gen.),—Antigone’s an- 
swer to Creon (450 ff.): cp. 562 (davour), 
383 (ddpoctvyn). pevay épwvis, an erinys 
of (or in) the mind: z.e. the infatuated 


impulse which urged Antigone to the deed ~ 
is conceived as a Fury that drove her to.,, 
her doom. Schol. 67¢ ol¢rpnOetca bd Trav 


épwiwv.,.ToOTo TeTOAUNKEP. 
604 rtedv, epic and Ion. (Hom., Hes., 
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Gk LaTOL LNVES, ay Apes de Xpove 


4 duvdoras KaTeXeLs ‘OhbpeTrov pappapdercav atyhav. 610 
570 T €meiTa Kal TO peAdoOV 


\ \ , 
6 Kal TO TpW EeTAapKEceL 


ject. baépBaors (Pallis baépBros) dv. 
all the later MSs.: 


the Scholiast. 


Nauck, av mapBacia.—xaraocxo. L, and so almost 
E seems to be alone in karacxy. 

aidvios above by S. The letters yyp are underlined. 
mavraynpws A.—Bamberger 


606 ravroyjpwo L, with gl. 
TavToynpws was also read by 


conject. mavrodjpas. Schneidewin, 





Her., Pind., etc.); admitted by Aesch. 
and Eur. in lyrics.—8bvaow: cp. 951. 

A poetical form used by Pind., Eur. (in 
dial. as well as in lyr.), etc.—Katao ou. 
Epic usage admits the optat. (without av) 
where an abstract possibility is to be 
stated, as //. 19. 321 ov péev yap Tt 
xaxcrepov d\A\o maou, ‘for I could 
not (conceivably) suffer anything worse.’ 
The Homeric instances are chiefly in 
negative sentences (Od. 3. 231 being a 
rare exception, peta eds 7 é0éd\wy Kail 
Tnrdbev dvdpa cawoat). Attic verse affords 
some certain examples,—all in negative 
sentences, or in questions when (as here) 
a negative answer is expected. So Aesch. 
D ctl 2 291 ovx éorw Tw | welfova potpay 
veiuay’ 7 col. Other instances are Aesch. 
Ch. 172, 505: Ag. 620:. Eur. Alc. 62: 
Our passage is undoubtedly another ge- 
nuine instance, and the attempts to alter 
it (see cr. n.) are mistaken. Attic prose, 
on the other hand, supplies no trustworthy 
example: in most of those which are al- 
leged av should be supplied. I have dis- 
cussed this question in O. C., Appendix 
on v. 170, p. 273.—Men may overstep 
their due limits: but no such dzepBacia 
can restrict the power of Zeus. He pu- 
‘nishes the encroachment. 

606 The MS. tavToyrpws is unques- 
tionably corrupt. Sleep, the renewer of 
vigour, could not be described as ‘bring- 
ing old age to all.’ Nor can the epithet 
be explained as ‘enfeebling all,’ in the 
sense of ‘subduing them’; nor, again, as 

‘attending on all, even to old age. The 
neighbourhood of ayjpws is not in favour 
of ravroyjpws, but against it; in the case 
of ravromépos—arropos (360), and of wY- 
modts—a7rods (370), there is a direct con- 
trast between the two words. Either 
mayvT aypav or TavTarypevs (see cr. n.) 
would be good, if o#7’ could be taken 
from the next. verse, and added to this, 


But ov7’ clearly belongs, I think, to the 
next verse,—as will be seen presently. 
Bamberger proposed travro@ypas, or trav- 
toOnpos. The former would be a subst. 
like lx@vo@njpas, ‘fisherman,’ éprviOoO%jpas, 
‘fowler’: the latter (which Ishould prefer), 
an adj. like woAv@npos, ‘catching much’ 
(Heliodorus 5. 18), ev@npos, ‘having good 
sport.’ mavTd@npos would suit the sense 
well. But its probability depends on the 
way in which we conceive the corrupt 
mavToynpws to have arisen. It is evident 
that the genuine dyjpws in the next line 
had something to do withit. It seems 
most likely that the eye of the transcriber 
who first wrote ravroyjpws had wandered 
to aynpws, and that by a mere inadvertence 
he gave a like ending to the earlier word. 
Now this might most easily have hap- 
pened if the sixth letter of the earlier 
series had been I’, but would obviously 
have been less likely if that letter had 
been 9. I therefore think it more probable 
that ravroyjpws arose from mdvr’ dypevov 
than from wavrd@npos. It is immaterial 
that the last four letters of the latter are 
nearer to the MS., since, on the view just 
stated, the transcriber’s error arose from 
the fact that the consecutive letters ay 
were common to dypeUwy and dyjpws, and 
that, from these letters onwards, he acci- 
dentally copied ayjpws. It may be added 
that such an error would have been easier 
with a separate word like dypevwy than 
with the second part of a compound like 
mavrobnpos.—The verb dypevw, ‘to catch’ 
(common both in verse and in prose) is 
used by Soph. in fr. 507. .—Soph. was 
thinking of Z/. 14. 244 ff. ("Yavos speak- 
ing to Hera), ad\dov pév Kev eywye Dewy 
alevryever uy | peta KATE HO ALLL... . | Znvos 
8 otk dv &ywye Kpoviovos dooov ‘lxolpny, 
| ode karewjoai’, ore € eI} abros ye KeXevoL, 

607 The MS. ott dkdparo. Deady 
should answer metrically to 618 eldd7c &” 
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That power which neither Sleep, the all-ensnaring, nor the 
untiring months of the gods can master; but thou, a ruler 
to whom time brings not old age, dwellest in the dazzling 


splendour of Olympus. 


And through the future, near and far, as through the past, 


, +) ? if , 
mavT aypevras. Wolff, mwavraypevs. 
dpavpwv). Semitelos, mavr’ dypdoowv. 
mann conject. oltre Jew aKunror. 


dyjpws, but a few ayjpw. 


See Appendix. 
wrote dynpw: an early corrector changed ¢ to o. 
612 érapxéca] éemixpared Koechly, which Nauck 


Wecklein, mdvr’ dypév (and formerly mavr’ 


607 ot?’ dxauaro Oewy Mss. Her- 
608 The first hand in L 
Most of the later Mss. have 





ovdév épmrex. Far the best emendation 
is otre Oedv dxparo. (Hermann ak- 
unto). This supposes merely a trans- 
position of two words, of which L affords 
undoubted instances (cp. on 107), and the 
very natural development of dxkduaror out 
of the rarer form dxuaro.. For the latter 
cp. Hom. hymn. Apoll. 520 akmyhros dé 
Aégov mpocéBav moc. The word Oedv 
seems to me clearly genuine. Many re- 
cent editors have condemned it, because 
Zeus is the marshaller of the seasons (Z/. 
2. 134 Avs meyddou éviauvrol, Ow. 24. 344 
Avs wpa, Plat. Prot. 321 A Tas ék Ards 
wpas). How, then, could the poet say 
that Zeus is not subdued by ‘the months 
of the gods’? The simple answer is that 
the term @edv is not opposed to Zeus, but 
includes him. Though Zeus (the Sky 
Father) was mere especially the raulas 
wpav, that function can also. be ascribed 
to the gods collectively: see e.g. Plat. 
Legg. 886 A ovKodv, w Eéve, Soke? pad.ov 
elvar GdnOevovras Aéyew ws eiot Beol;— 
wOs;—mp@rov pev yh Kal Los doTpa TE 
Ta évuravTa Kal TA TOV Wpdv Sraxe- 
KOTUnMEeVa KaAds oUTwWs, EvlauTOls TE 
kat wnolt drechknupéva. Cp. 2b. 809D, 
as illustrating another reason which made 
the phrase Oedv pyves so natural—the 
fact, namely, that the éopraf were the 
land-marks of the Calendar: rivwy 5) mépu 
Aéyouev 3 Huepdv Tdkews els unv Ov meprd- 
Sovs xal unvdr eis Exactov Tov éviauTdy, 
iva Spat Kat Ovolac kal éopral r& mpoor- 
KovTa dmrodauBdvovca éavrais éxacrat... 
Oeots mev Tas Tas drodLbGork.7.X. And, 
if Seay be genuine, then ovre belongs to 
this verse, and we gain a fresh argument 
against those emendations which would 
append ovr’ to v. 606: for ofr’ | dxduaror 
deGv <vw> is certainly not probable. 
See Appendix.—All the immortals have 
a life which is not worn out by those 


‘ 
i] 


months which they themselves control. 
The distinction of Zeus is that his sz- 
premacy over gods and men is unalter- 
able.—dkparot, untiring in their course: 
cp. Z/7, 18. 239 nédov & dkduavra: Eur. 
fr. 597 dxduas Te xpdvos. 

608 f. I doubt whether the dat. 
Xpovm could be instrumental or causal 
here (‘not made old dy time’). It rather 
seems to be an adverbial dat. of circum- 
stance, ‘not growing old with time’ (as 
time goes on). xpévw oft.=‘at length’ 
(O. C. 437).—pappapderoay (only here) 
=papuapéay. papualpw and its cognate 
adj. are applied to any sparkling or flash- 
ing light (as of sun or stars, bright eyes, 
gleaming metal). Cp. //, re 532 dm’ 
alyAnevros "ONdutrov. A. Blackwall com- 
pares the language of St Paul in 1 Tim. 
6. 15 6 wakdpuos Kal udvos Suvdorns...pas 
olk@v ampdbatrov. 

611 f£ 16 7° éreira (acc. of duration) 
is what will immediately follow the present 
moment (cp. Plat. Parm. 152 C Tou Te viv 
kal Tod ézecra), and is here distinguished 
from T6 pé\Xov, the more distant future; 
Plaut. Pers. 778 (quoted by Schneid.) 
gui sunt, guique erunt (rd érera), guigue 
Juerunt, quigue futuri sunt posthac (Td 
éXXov). It is much as if we said, ‘to- 
morrow, and for all time.’ Many have 
compared Eur. 7. 7. 1263 Ta Te mp@ra | 
Ta 7 &re0’ & 7’ Euedre Tuxeiv: but even 
if Seidler’s @ 7’, rather than 60’, be there 
the true correction of the Ms. éca 7’, the 
parallelism is not strict, since 7a érera 
would then mean ‘what followed 7a 
mpwra,’ not, ‘what is to follow ra viv.’— 
kal To moly is usu. explained as a com- 
pressed form of womep kal rd mplv éripkece: 
but this is at least much bolder than'the 
examples which are brought to support it, 
as Dem. or. 18 § 31 kal rére Kal viv Kal det 
duodoya, which would be parallel only if 
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TAaLTOAV Y EKTOS aTas. 


dvr. B. a yap on tohUm\ayKTos é\mls moANots Mev Ovacis 


avdpav, 


616 


Aw > >] 4 z 5 4 
2 To\Aots © amaTa KOUpovowv EpOToV" 
5 4 > b) \ v4 A \ ~ oe 
3 €looTL © ovdev Eprrel, mpl Tupt Depuw@ mdda TLS 


vA 
4 Tpocavoyn. 
QVTQL, 


pi N ¥ me \ ¥ , 
(ome) Ua Y2p €K TOV KAELVOV ETTOS TTE- 


621 


5 TO KakKoVv SoKew mor eaOXov 


adopts. 


613 épre: MSS.: &prev Heath: &prwv Boeckh. 


614 réu|rono L, 


The later Mss., too, have wauroks, but Campb. cites mdurodtv as written by the 


first hand in one of them (Vat.), and corrected to mauodw. 


See Appendix. 


méumronv vy’ Heath. 


616 dvnois L, the final o made from v by an early corrector. 





it were kal viy xal del kal rére 6uodroyw: 
and viv te xal mada doxet (181) is irre- 
levant, since ra\a: can take the pres. (279). 
Rather, perh., éapkéoret, ‘will hold good,’ 
means, ‘will be found true,’—both in the 
future, and if we scan the past.—For 7o 
before rpiv, cp. O. C. 180 éri; mpoBiBase. 
érrapkéoret, will holdout, hold good, = d:ap- 
xége: so only here, perhaps, for in Solon 
fr. 5. 1 Ojum wey yap €dwka Tbcov Kparos 
bocov érapke’, we must surely read azrapxe?, 
with Coraés. 

613 £. mdprrodv y’ (Heath), for ray- 
mods, is not only the best emendation, 
but (in my belief) a certain one. I do 
not know whether it has been noticed 
that wdurroNXvv in one of the late Mss. (see 
cr. n.),—a mere blunder for mdu7rods,— 
forcibly illustrates the ease with which the 
opposite change of wraprrond y’ into raymo- 
ds could have occurred. The vdpuos, then, 
is :—‘ Nothing vast comes to (enters into) 
the life of mortals, éxrds dvas, free from 
a curse (cp. é&w...alrlas, 445)’—without 
bringing dry. Cp. Plat. Rep. 531 D map- 
mov épyor, Legg. 823 B TauTorUTL Tpayua, 
tb. 677 E yas & apOdvov mdHOos waptronv. 
Too much power, or wealth, or prosperity 
—anything so great as to be wy kar’ d- 
Opwmov—excites the divine POdvos: the 
man shows ufpis, and this brings arn. 
Cp. Her. 7. 10 Opds ra vmrepéxovra fea 
ws Kepauvot 0 Oeds ovde Eg pavTafecOa, TH 
5é cuixpa oddév pw xviger; dpas dé ws és 
olknuara Ta wéy.ora alel Kal dévdpea Ta 
Towatra amocknmre Ta Bé\ea; pidrde yap 
6 eds TA UTEpeXOVTA TavTa KoNOvEL. 


Diog. L. 1. 3. 2 (Zeus) 7a pev vpnra 


Tamewav, TA O€ Tarewa VYSv. Soph. fr. 
320 Kahdv gpovety Tov Ovnrdv avOpwros 
toa.—€ptret: cp. dt. 1087 Epme: mapadrdé 
Taira (come to men): for the dat., cp. 
above, 186. The inf. épmew would be 
admissible after ovdév, since this is not a 
precept (like uh wXoureiv adixws), but a 
statement of fact. In 706 L has éye by 
mistake for €xev, and such errors are 
frequent. And doxety in 622 might seem 
to recommend éprew here. Yet épre 
seems right. For this is not what the 
vouos says,—as doxety in 622 depends on 
éros mépayvtat, and dpdcavre madety in 
Aesch. Cho. 313 on pi0os...pwre?. The 
constant fact, ovdév Epa, zs the vduos. 
Cp. Ph. 435 Abyw 5é o év Bpaxet | roi’ 
Exdcdaéw* modenos ovdév’ avbp’ éExwyv | aipet 
movnpdv.—raptroAts is impossible. For 
the attempts to explain it, and for other 
conjectures, see Appendix. 

615—625 a yap 5% x.7.. The yap 
introduces an explanation of the law just 
stated. ‘No inordinate desire comes to 
men without bringing dry. For hope, 
which can be a blessing, can also be a 
curse, by luring a man to pursue, forbid- 
den things; and then he sins blindly, till 
the gods strike him. The gods cause him 
to mistake evil for good; and his impu- 
nity is of short duration.’ Creon is des- 
tined to exemplify this. moAdm\ayxros, 
roaming widely—as a mariner over un- 
known seas—in dreams of the future. 
Soph. was perh. thinking of Pind. O. 12. 
6 al ye ev dvdpwv | roAN avw, ra F ad 
KaTw Wevdn peTauavia Tduvora KuAlydovr’ 
édmldes, ‘at least, the hopes of men are 
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shall this law hold good: Nothing that is vast enters into 
the life of mortals without a curse. 


For that hope whose wanderings are so wide is to many 
men a comfort, but to many a false lure of giddy desires ; and 
the disappointment comes on one who knoweth nought till 
he burn his foot against the hot fire. 

For with wisdom hath some one given forth the famous 

saying, that evil seems good, soon or late, 


évacis Brunck. 
by an early hand. 
™ pooapy. 


619 rpocaton L, with ealpe (2.2. mpocalpe) written above 
The later MSs. have mpocatcn, mpocpavon, mpocalpy, and 
620 ocodia L, with ¢ written over a by a late hand. 
i 621 wédavra] In L the v has been erased. 


copias 
622 or’) Wecklein 





oft tossed up and down, ploughing a sea 
of vain deceits.’—modvmAayxros might 
also be act., ‘causing men to err greatly’; 
but this is less fitting here. 

616 Toots pév dvacts, by cheering 
them, and inciting to worthy effort. This 
clause is inserted merely for the sake of 
contrast with the next. When Greek 
idiom thus co-ordinates two clauses, the 
clause which we should subordinate to 
the other is that which has pév; as here, 
‘though a blessing to many.’ So O. C. 
1536 (n.), ev wey dyé 5’, ‘late, though 
surely.’ 

617 dtdta...éoérwv. Thegen. is best 
taken as subjective, a cheating (of men) 
by desires; z.¢., @pwres amatréot. The 
édmis zs such an dmdrn, because it ends in 
that. If the gen. were objective, the 
sense would be éAmis darara gpwras. This 
is equally possible, but hardly so natural. 
In 630, dadras. \exéwv, the gen. is neither 
of these, but one of relation (a deceiving 
of him about his marriage). Cp. Hes. 
Op. 460 vewudvn of o° amarjoet, when 
ploughed again, the soil will not disap- 
point thee.—kovdovdwv: see on 342. 

617 The arar7, or final frustration of 
his desires, pet, creeps on him, ov8étv 
eiS6r1, knowing nothing. Othersconstrue, 
ovdéy Epre eidd71, nothing comes to him 
aware of it; ze. he understands the true 
meaning of nothing that happens to him. 
This is somewhat forced; and that ovdév 
is object to e/dé7: is confirmed by Anti- 
phon or. 1 § 29 of & émiBovrevduevar 


ovdev toace mply év alt@ Wor TH KaK@ 


nd. Cp. Az. 964 rdyabdv xepotv | éxovTes 
ovK icact, mply tis ExBarn. 

619 mplv...tpocatocy. Attic, like 
epic, poetry can. use simple ply, in- 


stead_of mplv day (308), with subjunct.: 
SO. At. 90s (see last a.), 272. G17, 27. 
608, 946, etc.—mpocratey (only here), 
‘burn against.’ The simple verb occurs 
Od. 5. 490 Wa ph ober adrodev avor (sc. 
mop), ‘kindle.’ Attic had évatw, ‘kindle,’ 
and apatw, ‘parch.’ The image here 
seems to be that of a man who walks, in 
fancied security, over ashes under which 
fire still smoulders (cp. Lucr. 4. 927 cinere 
ut multo latet obrutus ignts, Hor. ¢. 2. 1.7 
incedis per ignes Suppositos cineri doloso). 
There was a prov., év mupt BéBnxas (Sui- 
das, etc.).—mé8a: cp. Aesch. Ch. 697 
ew Koulfwy dreApiov mndov mébda: P. V. 
263 mnuatrwv é&w moda | éxe (and so Ph. 
1260 éxrds kNauuarwr, Eur. Her. 109 &&w 
mpayuatw).—Some render tmpocatey 
‘bring to,’ assuming an aw equiv. in sense 
toalpw: but the evidence for this is doubt- 
ful: see Appendix. 

620 f. codia, modal dat., =codds: 
cp. ZZ. 233 etvola y’ avdd: so dpy7n(O. T. 
405), Ouu@ (O. C. 659), etc.— Ek Tov, 2.2. 
by some wise man of olden time:—not 
like the ov« pa ts in Aesch. Ag. 369 (al- 
luding to Diagoras). Cp. frag. adesp. 383 
(schol. on 7%. 296) kal Todro rovros éoriv 
avdpos €udpovos, | drav kahws mpacoy TLS, 
é\mifev xaxd. For similar yvouae in 
tragic lyrics, cp. Aesch. 4g. 750, Ch. 313. 
—mepdavtTar: 77. 1 Novos mev Ear’ apxatos 
avOpwruv pavets: O. T. 525, 848. 

622 ff. +o Kaxodv Soxety tor’ x.7.X. 
The sense of troré here is not ‘sometimes,’ 
but ‘at one time or another,’ ‘at length,’ 
as Ph. 1041 GANA TH Xpdvw org. A mo- 
ment arrives when he makes the fatal 
error. arn (daw),-as the heaven-sent in- 
fluence that leads men to sin, is properly 
‘hurt done tothe mind.’ Milton, Samson 


and 
anti- 
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6 TOO ELPLEV OTH ppevas 
€0s ayeu pos arav 


8 TPAacceEL > oNtytoTov Xpovov €KTOS ATas. 
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625 


Y \ 4 / “A A 
ode pnv Aipwv, Taidav Tov cov 


véaTov yevrnee* ap 


TNS pehoyapou 


AY VULEVOS 


TaLO0S nKer popov ‘Avtuydvys, 


amatas heyéwyv vmrepadyav ; 


KP. 


y 630 


TAX’ eto oper Oa pavrewy UTEpTEpov. 


@ Tal, TEAELaV Um dov dpa ft) KAV@V 
™s pehdovippov Tatpt AvoCaivwey TapeEt ; 


conject. 767’. 
been made from oc: 


623 éuue’ L: eu mev Brunck. 
the accent on ¢ is crossed out. 


625 oNywordy (sic) L, ws having 
dhvyooréov Y. édlyeorov Bergk. 


628 f. dp’ (sic) dxvipevoc | Tix weddoyduou vine | TadLdog Heer udpov ’Avtvydvne L: 





1676 Among them he a spirit of phrenzy 
sent, Who hurt their minds. Cp. Brayl- 
gpwv, ppevoBraBys. Ll. 19. 137 ANN’ eel 
dacdunv, kal pev ppévas é&édero Leds. 
Theognis 403 omevder avnp, Képdos dujpue- 
vos, dv Tiva daiuwy | mpdppwy els weyadnvy 
aumdakiny maparyet, | kal ol €Onkn Soxet, 
& wev F Kaka, Tad’ aya eivas, | ev- 
papéws, a 8 dv 7 xphoima, radra 
kaka. Lycurgus zz Leocr. § 92 of yap 
Geot obey mpdtepov Trowodcw 7 TwY TovnpaY 
aOpwrwy Thy Siavoay mapayouc. Kal joe 
Soxovor. TWY apxalwy TLves ToLnTOY 
WoTEp Xpnouovs ypawayTes Tols émiytyvo- 
pévas Tatra ra lauBeta Karadureiv' ray 
yap dpyn Satuovwv Brarrn Tia, | Tob7’ 
avtd mpwrov, é&adaipetrac ppevav | Tov 
vodv tov écOddv, els 5¢ THY xelpw Tpérer | 
yopnv, W’ eldn undev dv duaprave. The 
schol. on our. verse quotes an unknown 
poet’s lines, orav 6’ 6 daiuwr dy Spl Top- 
avvy Kaka, | Tov voy @Brawe mpOrov, @ 
{RouXeveras, (‘Quem Iuppiter vult perdere, 
dementat prius.’ See n. in Appendix.)— 
The epic éspev (used also by Pind. and 
Sappho) occurs nowhere else in tragedy. 
625 <ddyorov, a superl. used not 
only in epic poetry but also by Attic 
writers (as Ar. and Plat.), is right here. 
The Ms. é6Atyoorév cannot be defended 
by Ar. Pax 559 moddooT@ xpévw, which is 
merely another form of ro\\ooT@ érer(Cra- 
tinus jun. Xelp. 1); z.e. moddoards has its 
proper sense, ‘one of many’ (smu/tesimus), 
and the ypévos, like the €7os, is conceived as 


the last of a series. 
would mean, not, 


So édvyoords xpovos 
‘a fraction of time,’ 
but, ‘one in a small number of xpévou’ or 
periods. In Arist. Metaph. g. 1. 14 most 
Mss., and the best, have é6Atyiorov...xp6- 
vov: while A> (cod. Laur. 87. 12) is the 
only Ms. cited in the Berlin ed. (p. 1053 
a g) for dd\vyoorév. And otherwise od- 
yoorés occurs only in later Greek, as 
Plut. Anton. 51 karaBas d\vyoords, ‘having 
gone to the coast with a small retinue’ ; 
Caes. 49 OdvyooT@ Tocatrny dyvvouévys 
mwodw ‘fighting so great a State with a 
small force.’ —mpaore...eTdos dras, like 
Tpdooe: Kahws: so mpdocew Kara vodv 
(Plat. Rep. 366 B, Ar. £9. 549). dras is 
here ‘calamity’ (as in 584, 614), while in 
the last verse dray is rather ‘infatuation.’ 
—Donaldson changed dras here to dd- 
yous, because the strophe (614) also ends 
with éxrés dras. On the other hand Din- 
dorf ejects éxrds dras from 614 (leaving a 
lacuna). But I believe éxrés dras to be 
genuine in both places, as ovdév Epmret also 
is both in 613 and in 618. We have to 
remember, first, that Soph. (like other 
ancient poets) easily tolerated repetition 
of words (see on O. C. 554); secondly, 
that tragic lyrics could admit refrains, 
and might, by a kindred instinct, permit 
such verbal echoes as these. 

626 f. py instead of the usu. cal pj 
(526).—véarov, ‘youngest and last,’ Me- 
gareus being dead (1303): ep. 807 Tay 
vearav 656v; so 808, 47.1185. As applied 
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to him whose mind the god draws to mischief; and but for the 
briefest space doth he fare free of woe. 


But lo, Haemon, the last of thy sons ;—comes he grieving 
for the doom of his promised bride, Antigone, and bitter for the 


baffled hope of his marriage? 


Enter HAEMON. 


Cr. We shall know soon, better than seers could tell us.— 
My son, hearing the fixed doom of thy betrothed, art thou 
come in rage against thy father? 


over tadiOog S has written Tis viudys. 
vouUpns. 630 éxew L. 


Triclinius omitted the words rfjs weAdoyauou 
633 vocaivwy] Schol. in L, yp. @uuatyvwv.— 


Meineke conject. dusuerwy: Semitelos, rarépa devvdouv. 





to a person, véaros could not be said of 
a sole survivor unless he was aéso the 
latest-born. ‘yévvynp’: cp. 471 n.—dyvi- 
pevos with pdpov as internal acc.: cp. //. 
5. 301 dx omar Edkos. 

628 In the MS. reading (see cr. n.) 
viudns isa gloss on TadAL8os: but THs ped- 
Aoydpov should be retained. Except in 
the lexicons, Ta\ts occurs only here and 
in a verse of Callimachus, airika ryv Tahw 
mast ov dupibanrer, quoted by the Schol., 
who says, Tadts AéyeTar map’ Alodedow 7 
évouacbetod Tur vidn. Hesychius has, 
TaALs* ) meAAbyamos tapBévos Kal KaTw- 
vouacuévn Tiwi? oi 6€ yuvatka yameThv’ 
oi Dé vbugnv. Thisshows that rads could 
mean, not only an affianced bride, but 


also a bride after marriage: just as vyudn 


can mean either. The epithet r7js peAdo- 
yopou is not, then, superfluous; and ris 
Medovdudou in 633 is no argument against 
it. On the other hand tdAvdos, without 
the epithet, would have a crude effect. 
A passage in Pollux (3. 45) has been taken 
to prove that he had ris meANoydmov in 
his text. It does not prove this,—nor 
the reverse. fs meANoydmou in Pollux 
should be (as Semitelos saw) ri meddd- 
yauov, and we should refer his words 
solely. to v. 633. His point is simply that 
 “eAAévupdos is more correct than 7 med- 
Aoviugdn.—Curtius connects rads with 
tép-nv, tender; @pdva, flowers: Sanskrit 
tér-una-s, youthful, tender, ¢d/-uni, girl, 
young woman. He supposes the first idea 
to be that of a plant sprouting or blossom- 
ing (cp. @ados). This at least agrees well 
with what we know as to the usage of 
Tas. 

630 drmdras (gen. sing.) Aexéwv, a de- 


ceit practised on him, a disappointment, in 
regard to his marriage. The gen. Aexéwv 
is one of relation, helped, perhaps, by the 
idea of privation (as if drdrn were arro- 
orépyots). 

631—780 Third éreicddvov. Haemon 
vainly intercedes with his father. They 
quarrel, and the son abruptly leaves the 
scene (765). Creon then commands that 
Antigone shall at once be immured in a 
rocky vault. 

631 pdvrewy iméprepov=BéATLOv 7 
pavres toacw (and better, therefore, than 
they could tell us). Schol. 6 Aéyos mapor- 
MiaKkws, OwdTe UN GTOXaTUG xXpwueOa, AAN 
avrémra: Tov mpayudtwr ywoueba. Eur. 
Hi. F. gtt AY. ddaora trav Sduorcr.—XO. 
pdvrw ovx €repov déouat, ‘I will not bring 
a seer, other than myself’ (cp. O. 7: 6), 
z.e. ‘I need no seer to tell me that’:— 
imitated by the author of the Rhesus 949 
cogirtiv & ddXov ovK émdéouar, who also 
has 952 oy 7ad’* ovdév pdvrews eer 
gpdca. Cp. O. C. 403. 

632 f. tredefav announces that he will 
not yield. —pAdov: cp. 60.—dpa pr, like 
pay, ‘can it be that...?’ £7. 446.—r¥s 
pedAAovupdou: for the gen., cp. Thuc. I. 
140 76 Meyapéwy Widioua, and n. on It. 
—Avocatvwy, the reading of the Mss., is 
a word not extant elsewhere, but as cor- 
rectly formed as dpyaivw, xaderralvy, etc. 
At first sight it seems too strong: Avoca} 
is ‘raving.’ But a certain vehemence of 
language characterises Creon (cp. 280 ff.). 
Instead of saying merely, ‘have you come 
here in displeasure?’, he says, ‘have you 
come here to storm at me?’ As ool pév 
shows, there is a tacit contrast with the 
sisters: he had described Ismene as Avo- 
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a \\ \ ¢c la A A , 
7) Tol pev yets Tavtayn Spavtes pidror; 
AIMON. 


, /, 
TATEP, OOS ELL 


Kat ov oe yvopas EY wv 


635 


XpyaTas amopOots, ats eywy epeypopa. 


EOL yap Ov Els 


*agvorera yapos 


petCov peper Oar | wou Kaas youpEvov. 


KP. 


our yap, @ Tat, xpn, dua OTEpvev exew, 
Yy 
YVOUNS TaTpwas TAVT oma Fev eordvau. 


640 


TOUTOU yap OUVEK avopes EVYOVTaL yovds 
Karn KOOUS dvoavtes ev Sdpois Exel, 

ws Ka Tov €yOpov GVTOPLUVOVT AL KaKols, 
Kal Tov dirov Tynwow €€ toov tarpl. 


oats O avadeAnta dirver TEKVa, 


645 


eee A ¥ ¥ \ ea , 
TU TOVO QV €ELTTOLS ado 7nv QUT@ TOVOUS 


635 yo] L has wou, the v being joined to the following y, as « would not have 


been. pou r. 


637 diiwc éora: L. As the letters es are contracted into one 


character somewhat like e, L’s reading is even nearer than it looks in our type 





a@oav (492). I therefore think Avocaivwy 
genuine, and a finer reading than the 
variant noted in L, @vpatvwy. The latter 
word is used by Hesiod, and in Attic 
comedy. Some recent edd. place it in 
the text. 

684 ool pév: cp. 498. —TavTaXy| 
Spavres, ‘however I may act.’ Az. 1369 
ws ay TOLHo NS, TavTax 7 xpnotés vy éoe. 
Her.9. 27 wavrn yap rerayuévoe (wherever 
we may be posted) meipnobpeda elvan xpn- 
orol: id. 8. 110 mdvTws Eroimor noav ré- 
youre melBec Bau (‘ ready in every case ’). 

635 f. wos: cp. O. C. 1323.—yvepas 
éxov xpnords, having good counsels, 
atropGots (avrds) por, thou settest them 
before me as rules. dmop0é6w (a rare word) 
means, like dmevOivw, (1) ‘to straighten 
out,’ and then (2) ‘to guide in a straight 
course.’ Plat. Legg. 757 E (praying the 
gods) amop@otv Tov KXjpov mpos Td b- 
kaidrarov, ‘to direct the lot (for magis- 
tracies) in the best interests of justice.’ 
Here the yvGua are the xavéves, regulae, 
which are to guide the youth’s course: 
cp. fr. 430 Wore Téxrovos | mapa oTdOunv 
lévros é6p0otrat xavav. Eur.’ Fl. 52 
yvauns tTovnpots kavécw dvaperpovpmevos | 
To cHppov.—Others understand : (1) dzrop- 
Gots yuwpas wor, thou guidest my views, 
xpnoras éxwv, having good views (of thine 


own). Or (2) ‘Having good views, thou 
guidest me,’ supplying we with dzropots 
(like O. Z. 104 drevdivew mbdrw), But 
foc would then be awkward, Cp. Plaut. 
Trin. 304 (a son to his father) sarta tecta 
tua praecepla usque habui mea modestia. 
637 f. dfwoerat, pass.; cp. 210, 
O. C. 581 Snddoera, O. 7. 672 oTvyhoe- 
rat (n.). @&. pellov péper Oar, will be 
esteemed more important to win (cp. 439 
noow \aBeiv): so Plat. Theaet. 161 D wore 
kal ad\X\aw diddoKaros déiotcba dixalws, 
‘to be justly ranked as a teacher.’ The 
same use is implied in Legg. 917 D dmréans 
ay TUM As aéudon TO mwrovmevoy (at what- 
ever price he may value...).—L’s reading, 
dflws torat, though tenable, seems slightly 
less probable, when we observe that this 
adv. is regularly used either (a) with gen., 
dilws éavt@v, etc., or (4) absol., in such 
phrases as Thuc. 3. 40 Koddoare...dtiws 
TOUTOUS, ‘according to their deserts.’ (So 
O. 7. 133 dglws=‘as the case required. ) 
Thus we could say, OUTOS 0 Yydmos délws 
écra pelfwv p., ‘will deservedly (=on-its 
merits) be a greater prize.’ But it is less 
natural to say, oddels ydpos dilws éora 
wu. p., ‘no marriage will rightly be pre- 
ferred,’ etc., where déiws becomes a mere 
equiv. for dicalws, or mpoonkdvrws. The 
change of déiwoerat into délws ora would 
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Or have I thy good will, act how I may? 

HAE. Father, I am thine; and thou, in thy wisdom, tracest 
for me rules which I shall follow. No marriage shall be deemed 
by me a greater gain than thy good guidance. 

Cr. Yea, this, my son, should be thy heart’s fixed law,—in 
all things to obey thy father’s will. ’Tis for this that men pray to 
see dutiful children grow up around them in their homes,—that 
such may requite their father’s foe with evil, and honour, as 
their father doth, his friend. But he who begets unprofitable 
children—what shall we say that he hath sown, but troubles for 


to aéwoerar, Musgrave’s correction. 
late MS. (Dresden. a, r4th cent.). 
grave and Schaefer conject. iocrava:. 
645 gutever MSS.:: pirver Brunck. 


688 welfwy] uetfov is quoted from one 
640 gricber] bribev L.—éordva] Mus- 


643 drauivovra L: avrautywvra Yr. 


646 zivovs] L has a marg. gl. by S, 


yp. mwédas* iv’ H, éumddcov, Secuovs, korAu“Aa TOD mpaTrew a BovdreTML. 





have been the easier, since the ordinary 
fut. was d&wOjcouat.— ood Kadas TyYOUP., 
(with pe({wv), than thy good guiding: 
cp. Her. 1. 34 mera 5€ BorAwva olxduevov. 
—It is a mistake (I think) to detect a 
mental reserve in the participle (‘than 
thy guiding, 74 or when, it is good’). 
Haemon knows that his one chance of 
saving Antigone is first to mollify his 
father, and then to urge the argument 
from public opinion (688 ff.). His defer- 
ence is unqualified. 

639 ydp in assent (O. 7. 1117).—8a 
otépvwov exe, lit., ‘to be disposed in 
one’s breast,’ = dpovetv, or SuaxetoOar. The 
phrase differs in two points from others 
which seem like it. (1) The gen. with 
Sia in such phrases regularly denotes a 
state or act of the mind, whereas orépywv 
represents the mind itself. (2) @xew in 
such phrases is always trans., the intrans. 
verb being eivar. Thus éyw rivd (or 71) 
db.’ alcxtvns, airias, dpyfs, pudakfs, etc. 
But edut 6¢ hovxins (Her. 1. 206), dia 
‘poBov (Thuc. 6. 59), d¢ &xAou (Ar. Lecl. 
888). Here otra, going with éxew, shows 
that the verb is intrans.,—not trans., with 
Ta0ra understood. 

640 (One ought to think thus),—that 
is, Sri bev Eordvat THs Tarp. yvouns, one 
ought to place oneself under the guidance 
of a father’s counsel, wavra, in all things 
(adv. neut. pl.,"O. 7. 1197 etc.). Thus 
eordvac depends on xp4,—the indefinite 
subject of éyew (rwa&) being continued 
with it; and the whole clause explains 
o’rw. The image from a soldier posted 
behind his leader suits the military 


tone in which Creon presently enforces 
the value of discipline (670). Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 471 D elre kal &v rH abry rdéer etre 
kal dmricbev émirerayuévov. The phrase 
dmicbev éoravat THs yv. is a poetical 
equiv. for dkodoudeivy 7H youn (Thuc. 
3. 38).—We could also render, —‘ that all 
things rank second to a father’s will’: 
when éordvat would depend on da orép- 
vov éxew as=voulfew. But éordvar ap- 
plies to the rds of persons more naturally 
than to the estimation of things: cp. Her. 
Q. 27 iva doxées émirndedtarov judas eivar 
éorava (in battle): and the constr. is also 
less simple. isrdava: (which Musgrave 
proposed) would suit that view better. 
643 f£. ws without av, as 760, O. 7. 
359, and oft.—dvrapivevrat, a neutral 
word: thus Thuc. 2. 67 rots avrots au- 
veoOa, to retaliate; but 1. 42 Tots duolors 
quas audverOa, to reward: here kakoits 
defines it.—é§ trov marpl= womep 6 rarnp 
(cp. 516): O. C. 171 aorois ica xph mede- 
tav.—The son’s part is rods adrovs éxOpovs 
kal didous voulfew,—the definition of a 
Evupaxla as dist. from a merely defen- 
sive émipaxia, Thuc. 1. 44. Cp. 523 n.: 
Pind. P. 2. 83 pidov etn pide: | worl 
éxOpdv ar’ éxOpds éwv NbKoLo Sikav brobed- 
coma. 
646 f. dAdo is most simply taken as 
governed by voat, though, if we had 7 
instead of wAjv, Greek idiom would rather 
lead us to supply motjoar: see on 497, 
and cp. Az. 125 ovdév dvras adXo TARY 
| &dwN. This is better than to make 
a@AXOo object to elrois (‘what could one 
say of him,’ etc.).—mévovs: cp. .533.— 
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prod, mohov be ToL €y Opotow yéhov ; 


tay) vo TOT @ Tal, Tas pperas <y> vd’ ydorvns 
YUVALKOS OUVEK éxBddns, cidas 6 ort 


ux pov TrapayKahio pa TOUTO ylyveran, 


yun Kan) EVVEVVOS ev Odpows. 


650 
Tl yap 


yevour dv eAKos puetlov n didos Kakos ; 
ara TTVTAS woet Te SvTpErH pees 
THY raid ev “Awov THVOE vuppeve Tw. 


€TTEL yap aurny eto enpaves eyo 


655 


TONEWS AMLIT HT AT av EK 7ah0NS pOovny, 


pevdq y ewavTo ov KATATTHOo TOXEL, 
Tpos Tout epupvelto Migs 


GANG KTEVO. 


Edvarpov" el yap 89 TO y eyyevn pure 


axoopa Opébw, Kdpta Tovs e€w yévous. 


648 uy viv L: uy viv Aldus (un Tol vuy A).—ras dpévac id’ 
y’ inserted after gpévas in some later Mss. 


660 


4 
niovis L. The 
was a conjecture of Triclinius. See 





y&ov: cp. £7. 1153 yeraou 6 éxOpo: AZ. 
79 ovKouv y yehws nd.aTos els éxOpovs yeday 5 ; 
961 of Sov ouv yeAwvTwv kamexarpoyT wv Kakots. 
648 tds ppévas y. Recent edd. have 
usually scorned the simple insertion of 
ye, by which Triclinius healed the metre. 
But it should be noticed that ye may 
emphasise tas gpévas éxBadns, and not 
merely ras @pévas: cp. 747: O. C. 1278 rob 
Geod ye mpoorarny, where ‘ye emphasises 
the whole phrase, not merely the word 
Geod. The deprecatory force of ye, as 
seen in wy ot ye (O. C. 1441 n.), also 
recommends it, even when we have not 
ov. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 503 Kal uy ye mpos 
Gedy, €0 déyes yap, aloxpa €, | répa 
mpoB7s Tavs. Without, then, thinking 
gpévas y certain, I think it far more 
probable than the next best remedy, 
ppévas ov iv 7Sovq. As to a third con- 
jecture, ot y 7Oov7s, the phrase otvexa 
noovjs ~yuvaikds (pleasure in her) would 
be very awkward. Some strange emen- 
dations have been proposed : see Appen- 
dix.—dpévas...€«Badys, cast off the 1e- 
straint of reason, as O. 7. 611 ¢idov... 
écOddv éxBaretv, O. C. 631 eduévevav 
éxBdnor (reject friendship). The first idea 
is that of casting out of house or land, 
banishing. Somewhat similar is Plat. 
Crito 468 Tovs 5é ébyous, obs ev TH ep- 
wpocbev Edervyov, ov divayar viv éxBarey 


(reject). Cp. 683.—dq' 7Sovqs: Az. 382 


} Tov todtv yéAwd dp Hoovijs dryers. Here 
the word denotes sensuous impulse: cp. 
Eur. Ph. 21 jdovy dovs: Thuc. 3. 38 
akojs noovn noowmevor. 

650 Wuxpdy, frigid, joyless: Eur. Alc. 
353 Wuxpav pév, olwat, Tépyw —Trapay- 
kdAvopa: so 77. 540 Uraykaduopa (of a 
wife); and so dyxéXopa, évaryKddioua. 
The neuter gives a contemptuous tone. 
Cp. 320 AdAnua, 756 SovAeuua. Eur. 
Or. 928 révdov salad (of women), 


Aesch. Ag. 1439 Xpvontiwv peldeyma 
(Agamemnon). 
651 f. Sdpors. For the full stop after 


the sth foot cp. O. 7. 800. —&kos, esp. 
an ulcer; said in //. 2. 723 of a serpent’s 
venomous bite; hence fitting here in ref. 
to the false friend, the éx:éva in the house 
(531). So civil strife (ordovs éugunros) is 
described by Solon as maoy médet...édkos 
dpuxrov (4. 17).—@Aos is any one near 
and dear to us; the masc. is used, 
though the reference is to a wife, because 
the thought of domestic treason is put in 
the most general way: so (though with 
ref.to a woman) 464 Karbaviv, 496 ddovs. 
Cp. Eur. Alc. 355 760 yap ptrous | Kav 
vuxtl Nevooew, ovTw ay mapn xpovov (Ad- 
metus speaking of his wife: we might 
read pinos). 

653 mrvcas, with loathing: Aesch. P. 
V. 1069 ee of treason) xov« tort v6- 
gos | TH05 qwrw’ drérrvoa waddov.—aoel 
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himself, and much triumph for his foes? Then do not thou, 
my son, at pleasure’s beck, dethrone thy reason for a woman’s 
sake; knowing that this is a joy that soon grows cold in clasp- 
ing arms,—an evil woman to share thy bed and thy home. For 
what wound could strike deeper than a false friend? Nay, with 
loathing, and as if she were thine enemy, let this girl go to find 
a husband in the house of Hades.. For since I have taken her, 
alone of all the city, in open disobedience, I will not make 


myself a liar to my people—I will slay her. 


So let her appeal as she will to the majesty of 
kindred blood. If I am to nurture mine own kindred 
in naughtiness, needs must I bear with it in aliens. 


Appendix. 
an early hand. 


656 racac L, mraons r. 


658 7ai6’ L, with 7 written above by 


659 rar’ éyyevh (from évyev#) L, with ovyyerA written above 


by S. The later Mss. have rar’ or (as A) rad’ éyyer#.—Erfurdt restored ra y’. 





te Suopevy (ovcav), and as if she were a 
foe. For mrvcas connected by te with an 
adj. in a different case, see n. on 381 oé 
y dmictovcar... dyouot...kal...kade- 
Aévres. In Ll. 234 wehave parnp woel 
Tis muoT&: but nowhere in Attic poetry 
do we find the epic and lyric use of woel re 
as merely=woel (//. 2. 780, Pind. 1. 44, 
etc.) And, as we have seen, it is 
needless to assume it here. Yet supposed 
difficulties about @iAos and woel te have 
led Nauck to propose that vv. 652—654 
should be made into two, thus: yévor7’ 
av kos metfov; GAN’ dromricas | THv ral 
év “AvOou THvde vuudevew wébes. 

654 vupdevey here=yaueloOar, 22- 
bere, as 816. But it also=-yapely, wxorem 
ducere: Eur. 7. A. 461 "Acdns viv, ws Zouxe, 
vuppevoet TAXA. 

656 f. dmoricacav: cp. 219.— 
ev5q: referring to his solemn and public 
declaration, 184—21I0. 

_ 658 «revo... For the emphatic pause, 
cp. 72 Oayw, and. n. on 46.—mpos Tavr’, 
after an announcement of resolve, and 
before a defiant imperative, as O. 7. 426, 
QO. C. 455, Zl. 820, Aesch. P. V. 992, 
Ar. Ach. 959 etc. Similarly mpds odv 
Ta6e, Ar. Nud. sa Sars wee hy repeat- 
edly invoke (a scornful word): cp. 1305, 
O. T. 1275 n.—Ato, Eivatpov : see on 487. 

659 f. ta y éyy. pica, those who, 
by birth, are relatives: for the place of 
the adverbial dice, cp. Z7. 792 Tot Oavdv- 
tos apriws, Aesch. P. V. 216 rav wapecra- 
twy Tore. For.the neut., instead of rovs 
éyyeveis, cp. Ph. 448 Ta wev Tavodpya Kal 
TwodwTpiB7...7Ta dé | Sikara Kal Ta xpHoT’. 


—dkoopa, unruly: so of Thersites, Z/. 2. 
213 Os p érea ppeclv jow akooud Te 
ToAAd Te HON, | May, arap ov Kara Kdouor, 
épifeuevac Bacitedow. Cp. 730.—Opébo 
with predicative adj., as 1080, O. 7. 
98, etc.—kdpta Tous t£w y., sc. dxdcmous 
Opéyw. It is needless to supply a more 
general verb, like rojow: the ruler’s re- 
lation to his people justifies Opéyw: cp. 
O. T. 1 & rékva. ‘If I allow my own 
kindred to be unruly, I shall be obliged 
to tolerate unruliness in the citizens at 


large. For my authority as a ruler will 
be gone.’ 
661—671. Seidler transposes vy. 


663—667, placing them after 671. The 
object is to bring vv. 668—671 into im- 
mediate connection with 662. In this 
there is one slight grammatical gain; 
since, as the vv. stand in the MSS., rotrov 
...Tov dvdpa (668) means, ‘the man who 
acts thus’ (viz., as described in vv. 666 f.). 
But the order given in the Mss. is right. 
The transposition obliterates one of the 
finest touches in the speech. Creon de- 
mands that the obedience of the citizen to 
the ruler shall be absolute (666 f.). “ And 
then he supplements this demand with a 
remark on the dignity of such obedience. 
The man who so obeys gives the best 
proof that he could also rule (668 ff.). 
Seidler destroys the point of vv. 668 ff. by 
placing them after 662. 

The connection of thought in the whole 
passage—which is slightly obscured by 
compression—may be most clearly shown 
by taking the :verses in small consecutive 
groups. (1)659f.. If.1 tolerate disloyalty 
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cv TOUS Yap OlKELOLOW OOTIS ECT aVvnp 
XpnoTOS, paverTat Kav mode OiKaLOS wV' 


umepBas 7) 


ooTls: 


~ 


7) vomous Bualerat, 


a ToUTUTao oe TOL _Kparivovew VOEL, 


OUK €or ETALVOU TOUTOV €& €LOU TUXEL, 


665 


aN’ ov TONts OTT ELE, TOUOE xp? KAVELY L wes 
Kat opLK pa. kal Sikava Kal TavavTia: | 
Kal TOUTOV av TOV avOpa Gapooiny eyo 

KaN@s pev aipxew, ev Oo av apxeo Far Oédew, 


Sopos T av & XELLOVL T poorer ay pevov 


670 


pevew dtKaLoV kayalov Tapaotarny. 
dvapx tas dé petlov ovK eoTw KOKOD, 
aurn modes OAAVTW, nls dvaorTarous 


otkous TIOnow: noe * 


TULA OV Sopos 


663—667 Seidler, whom Nauck and others follow, places these five verses after 671. 


See comment. 
KpaTvvovgw voet. 


later MSS. (including A). 666 orjoee. 


664 Doederlein conject. #ro. ’riuracoew.—The first hand in L wrote 
A later hand has made this into xparodow evvoe?, the reading of some 
In L the finale was added by S. 672 6¢ L, 


with «yap: written above by S. Many of the later Mss. (including A) read yap. Stobaeus 


flor. 43. 26 has 6€. 


673 7rédcd’ L, with 7 written above by S. The later Mss. 





in my own relatives, I shall encourage it 
in other citizens. (2) 661 f. For (ydp) only 
a man who is firm (xpynorés) where his 
own relatives are concerned will be found 
to uphold justice in the State (z.e will 
have the authority necessary for doing so). 
(3) 663 f. Now, I recognise disloyalty in 
any one who breaks the law and defies 
the government, as Antigone has done, 
(4) 666f. Instead of so doing, the citizen 
is bound to obey the government in every- 
thing. (5) 668—671. There is nothing 
slavish in that; on the contrary, it shows 
that the citizen is not only a good 
subject, but would, if required, be a 
good ruler ;—as he would also be a 
good soldier.—Then comes the general 
censure on unruliness (672—676). And 
then the conclusion :—I must vindicate 
my authority, and punish Antigone (677 
—68o). 

663 f. imepBds, absol., having trans- 
gressed: J/. 9. 501 Ore kév Tus HrepBHy Kal 
apapry: so Plat. Rep. 366A brepBalvovres 
kal dmaprdvovres,—TovmiTdooey, prop. 
said of a master giving orders to slaves 
(O. C. 839): so émirayyara are a despot’s 
commands (Arist. Po/, 4. 4.28). For the 


art., cp. 78.—voet, as 44.—Antigone ‘did 
violence to the laws’ by her deed: she 
seemed ‘to dictate to her rulers’ when 
she proclaimed a law superior to theirs 
(450 ff.). Cp. 482 ff. 

666 f. one: the optat. (instead of 
dv av atjon) puts the case in the most 
general way: any one whom she might 
conceivably appoint. Hence this optat. 
suits yvauar: cp. 1032: Tr. 9276 y eb | 
mpaccew, érel rbdo.ro, képdos éurodg: O. 7. 
315 (n.), 2. 979.—kal tdvayrla, zc. Kal 
Meyada kal déixa. So oft. in euphemisms, 
Thuc. 4. 62 dyaddv 7...7a evayria: Plat. 
Rep. 472 C evdapovlas re épt kal Tov évav- 
tlov. Cp. Leutsch Paroem, Ap + Me 
100 Kpeoobvww yap kal Sixara Kddix’ €or’ 
axovew; and the verse cited by schol. on 
Aesch. P. V. 75 SovXe, Seororwy dxove kat 
Sixaca Kadcxa. 

668 f. TovTov...rdv dv8pa refers to the 
indefinite subject of xAvew in 666:—the 
man who thus obeys. The looseness of / 
grammatical connection would hardly be 
felt when the sense was so clear. Cp. 
1035 (Tw 3). So in O. C. 942 adrovs 
refers to tiv méAw in 939.— was...€8 
for the change of word in the peers 
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He who does his duty in his own household will be found 
righteous in the State also. But if any one transgresses, and 
does violence to the laws, or thinks to dictate to his rulers, such 
an one can win no praise from me. No, whomsoever the city 
may appoint, that man must be obeyed, in little things and 
great, in just things and unjust; and I should feel sure that 
one who thus obeys would be a good ruler no less than a good 
subject, and in the storm of spears would stand his ground 
where he was set, loyal and dauntless at his comrade’s side. 

But disobedience is the worst of evils. This it is that ruins 
cities ; this makes homes desolate; by this, the ranks of allies 


have médes 7’ (as A), médes 6’ (L?), or modes (V4). 
modes SAAvow, 76’ (Dindorf), and mwédes 7’ bA\VTwW 76’ (Nauck). 
and in 674. 75 is found in some later ss. (V, Liv. a). 
Reiske and Bothe conjectured ocupupaxov, 
Held, kav paxy. n 


674 cuuudxn L: ov pay r. 
which has been generally received. 


The choice is between 
L has 76’ here 
See comment. 


M. Schmidt, ovv tporn, 





-) 


cp. O.C. 1501 cagis pev dorwv éugavys 
dé rov Eévov (n.).—dv with dpxew (=d7e 
dpxo. dv) as well as 0éXew. 

670 f. Sopds...xepaove. Eur. Suppl. 474 
mols kdidwy | huty te Kal col Evumaxors 
7’ €rrat Sopds.—mpooreraypévov, the regu- 
lar term for placing soldiers at their posts: 
Thuc. 2. 87 &recbe, xwpav un mpodeltrovres 
] dv Tis TpocTaxOn.—tTapactaryny, one 
who stands beside one in the ranks (as 
mwpoorarns in front and émriordrns behind): 
Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 21 (the gods are invoked 
as) mapacrdras dyafo’s kal ouumudxous. 
The Attic égnBos, on beginning, at 
eighteen, his term of service as a 7epl- 
moXos, took an oath, od karatoxuv® brda 
Ta lepd [the arms given to him by the 


State], od’ éyxaradrelyw rov mwapa- 


oTaTny btw dv croixnow (by whose side 
he should be placed): Stob. Serm. 43. 48. 
Thus for an Athenian audience this verse 
would be effective, and would seem pe- 
culiarly appropriate when addressed to 
the youthful Haemon. 

673 odes ddAvoWW, 75" is far better 
and more spirited than modes T’ SAAVoW 
75°: it is also strongly confirmed by the 
similar passage, 296 ff., where we have 
Tovro—r6d’—r66’, just ashere atrny—70’... 
75°. When méres had become, as in L, 
méXs,—a corruption found also in Aesch. 
Pers. 489,—7 may have been added for 
metre’s sake. To 76é itself there is no 
objection x it es certainly used in iam- 
bics by Soph. (fr. , fr. 503), no less 
than by Aesch. (Galen? Ex. 414), 


and by Eur. (ec. 323, A. F. 30).— 
Campb. reads toes 7’...98’, and regards 
the anacoluthon as making the lines ‘more 
expressive.’ 

674 ff. cvppdaxov is a certain correc- 
tion of L’s cuppaxynt. The meaning is, 
‘Disobedience causes allied forces (cvp- 
Maxov ddpv) to break up in flight.’ It 
turns union into disunion,—the hope of 
victory into defeat. With ctv pdyy the 
sense would be, ‘Disobedience, aiding 
the spear (of the foe), causes rout.’ But 
this would represent disobedience as 
merely one cause of defeat,—an incident 
that turns the scale. It is evidently more 
forcible to’represent it as breaking up an 
army which might otherwise have stood 
united and firm.—tpotds katappryyvucety, 
lit., causes rout to break forth, t.e. breaks 
up the army in rout. Cp. Athen. 130C 
6 yedwrorrotds elo jAOe...Kal moddovs KaTép- 
pntev Huw yédAwras, ‘and caused shouts of 
laughter fo break forth among us’: (not, 
‘wreaked many witticisms upon us,’—as 
Casaubon took it.) The only peculiarity 
in the use of the verb is that it is here 
equiv. to move? katappyyvvac8a. We can- 
not compare Theocr. 22. 172 vetkos dvap- 
pygavras, ‘having broken zv/o strife’ (said 
of the parties to it), which is merely like 
pga pwriv, etc.—rov 8 dépbovpévev 
(masc.), of those who have a prosperous 
course: Thuc. 2. 60 méduv... dpPoumévny, 
opp. to sdaddAouévny : 8. 64 EvvéBn...THv 
Tédw axwoivws dpbo0dc0a. Cp. 163, 167.— 
tad todd odpara, ‘the greater number 
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TpoTas KaTappynyvucw Ttav 8 opfovpevev 
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675 


cole. Ta tohhka copal? y Trelapyia. 

4 > s? > ‘ -~ id 

OUTWS GLUYTE ETL TOLS KOTMOUMEVOLS, 

KOUTOL YUvarKos ovdapas yoronred. 

Kpeiroov yap, elmmep del, mpos avdpos exrrevely, 


KOUK av YvauKav Hoooves Kahotwe? av. 
np bev, EL PN TO Xpory kexheppeda, 


680 


heyew ppovovvtws av éyes SoKets wept. 


TATEPs Feot pvovew avOpwrrois ppévas, 


\ / c 
TAVTOV Oo ecoTU SL aah hed UTEPTAaTov, 


eyo ° OTMS OU LN evens opbus TAOE, 


685 


ouT av duvaipny pyr ETLOT ALLY héyeuv 


with orixas for tpomas in 675. 


‘Lege yuvaixkav ex v. 680 et Eustathio p. 


676 redapxia] mBapxta L. 


678 yuvaixds] 


759, 39: Porson Adv. Pp. 172. But 


Eustathius, a Coy after quoting 677 correctly, proceeds, kal od yywakay joonréa* 


avrl Tod duwréov Kal aoonréor. 
was inexact; see n. 
these two verses. 


His point was the plur. 
in Appendix on 292. 
Bergk and Meineke reject 680. 


For the rest, his memory 
679 f. Heimreich suspects both 
As Wecklein says (Avs Soph. 





of lives,’ differing from rods 7rodXovs only 
by bringing out the notion of personal 
safety more vividly. Cp. Az. 758 where 
the masc. doris follows Tda...cwpara. a 
weBapxla: called ris ed patlas | wATnp 
by Aesch. 7%. 225. The schol. quotes 
Zl. 5. 531 aldouévwr 5’ dvdpwr méoves odor 
ne wépayvTar. 

677 dpuvré’, the impers. neut. plur., 
as Her. g. 58 éxelvoiot Tatra moretor ovK 
émitperréa éoti, dAda Suwkréor elat: Thuc. 
1. 86 Timwpynréa, 88 modeunréa, 118 ém- 
xeupntéa, etc.: so 0. C, 495 ddwrd. Cp. 
447, 576. Eur. Or. 523 dua 0, Scovmep 
Suvarés elu, TH vdum. Thuc. 1. 140 Tots 
kown bac Bonbeiv.—rois Kkoopoupévors 
(neut.), the regulations made by ol koo- 
povvres, the rulers: meaning here, his 
own edicts. For the act. Koomeiv, cp. 
Her; 1.59 (Peisistratus) évewe THY ToL 
Koopéwv Kadws Te kal ev. And for the 
pass. thus used, 24. 100 Tavra mév Kara 
Tas Oikas émolee (Deioces), Trade 6€ ddd 
éxexoouéard oi: ‘and the following 
regulations had also been made by him.’— 
Another view (also noticed by the Schol.) 
makes Tots x. dat. of of korpovmevor, ‘the 
rulers.’ But (a) the only place which 
might seem to favour this use of the midd. 
is Thuc. 8. 24 (the Chians, the more they 
prospered) récw kal €xogpovvro éxupw- 


Tepov: but there the verb may well be 
pass., ‘the more securely was their govern- 
ment organised.’ (2) As Creon is himself 
at once 6 dudvwv and 6 koouwyr, it is more 
natural that he should speak of his own 
edicts than of ‘the rulers.’—xdopos was 
said of a constitution, esp. oligarchical 
(Thuc. 4. 76 weracrica Tov Koco Kal és 
Snuokpariav...rpépyar: 8. 72 pévew &v 7H 
dduyapxik@ Koouw). The Cretan xdopo 
were oligarchical magistrates, with mili- 
tary as well as civil powers (Arist. od. 
2..10). 

678 «otro. oonrea : Ar. Lys. 450 
drdp ov yuvakay ovdémor’ EoO’ Hrrnréa | 
nuiv. (Cp. Milton, Samson 562 ‘ Effemi- 
nately vanquished.’) Since jooicPa is 
only pass., its verbal in réos can be only 
pass.: as d\wréov could mean only, ‘one 
must be taken.’ But even in other cases 
the verbal in réos sometimes answers to 
the pass., not to the act., sense of the 
verb: as Xen, Oec. 7 § 38 drav éxeivy 
(the queen- -bee) éxAlrrn, obdeula olerar Tav 
Meer TeV dmoNXecrr éov Elva, adr’ Erovrat 
waoa: 2.é. Ore det amorelrecOar (pass. ), 
‘to be left behind’: (for the stationary 
bees could not be said dmodelrew the 
emigrant.) 

679 f. Set: for the pause, cp. 555.— 
éxteceiv) hex absol., to be displaced, 
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are broken into headlong rout: but, of the lives whose course is 


fair, the greater part owes safety to obedience. 


Therefore we 


must support the cause of order, and in no wise suffer a woman 


to worst us. 


Better to fall from power, if we must, by a man’s 


hand; then we should not be called weaker than a woman. 

CH. To us, unless our years have stolen our wit thou 
seemest to say wisely what thou sayest. 

HAE. Father, the gods implant reason in men, the highest 


of all things that we call our own. 


Not mine the skill—far 


from me be the quest !—to say wherein thou speakest not aright ; 


em. p» 147), if 680 were condemned, 679 must go too. 


but with gl. cesvAnuefa written above: 
ppevGv: Schaefer, BeBrAdumeba: 
684 ico’ L: és r.—ypnudtwr MSS.: 


—vméprarov L: vréprepov r. 


whence Nauck, 


681 KexrAjueda L, 
kexA\éumeOa r.—Hartung conject. rév 
ed te pn ppevov BeBddupeda. 


but L has xr written above by the first hand. 
685 éyno L: déyers r.—Heimreich would change 





thrust out: oft. of dethronement (éx7. 
tupavvidos, apxns, kpdrous, Aesch.), or of 
exile (xOovés, O. C. 766).—kovK dv...Ka- 
Aofpel’ dv: the doubled dy, as oft. in em- 
phatic or excited utterances (O. 7. 339n.). 
—These two verses (like so many others) 
have been suspected merely because they 
* are,not indispensable. A defence is per- 
haps hardly needed. It is enough to 
remark that Creon’s irritation under a 
woman’s defiance (484, 525, 579) natu- 
rally prompts this further comment on 
the word yuvaixéds in 678. And the 
phrase yuvackwv joooves (680) has a 
peculiar force as spoken to Haemon,— 
whom Creon afterwards taunts as yuvaikds 
vorepov (746). 

681 pév: 498, 634.—TO _XPove, by 
our age: cp. 729 Tov xpovov, ¢ my years’: 
O. ZT. 963.—kekrAéppe0a, are deceived: so 
1218: Zr. 243 ef wh Evupopal Krémrrovol 


Me. . 

682 doxels Néyew ppovo’vTws mepi (Tov- 
Tew mepl) av dAéyes. At first sight it is 
natural to wish, with Herm., for doxels... 
ov éyers Néyew mépt. Cp. 1057 av déyys 
Aéywv. But here it is fitting that éyew 
should have the prominence of the first 
place. And the undoubted harshness of 
the order may be partly excused by ob- 
serving that dy Aéyes is practically equiv. 
to TovTwr. 

688 ff. Geof. Creon had urged that 
filial piety demands the submission of 
the son’s judgment to the ywuwyun TaTpypa 
(640); and had warned Haemon against 
disregarding the voice of reason (648). 


LP 3 


Haemon replies: ‘Reason is the gift of 
the gods. I dare not suggest that your 
reasonings are wrong; but other men, too, 
may sometimes reason soundly. Now, I 
know what the Thebans are saying of 
your action; and, as a son devoted to 
your welfare, I ought to tell you.’—The 
tact and deference which mark this speech 
place Creon’s av@ddea in a stronger light. 
—KTHBATOY: cp. 1050: 1 Spee SS 549: Her. 
5. 24 KTNMATWY TavTw éorl TLULWTATOV 
avnp piros Evverds Te Kal evvoos. 

685 f. éyo 8’ Strws: lit., ‘I should not 
be able to say (and may I never be capable 
of saying!) in what respect (é7ws) thou 
dost not say these things rightly.” He 
could not, if he would—and would not, if 
he could—impugn his father’s reasonings. 
He only suggests that the case may have 
also another aspect, which Creon has not 
considered. —p, after Strws is generic, as 
after és, darts (691, 696): I could not say 
what point in thy argument is sach as not 
to be true: —Just as we could have, ov« 
otda & (or 6 Tt) wh adnPevers. The 
might be taken with ép@@s (‘how thou 
sayest otherwise than rightly’), but the 
order of words is against this. [It cannot 
be explained as substituted for ov through 
the influence of the optatives. ]— par’ ém- 


_ otatunv. For this verb as=‘to be capable 


of,’ cp. 472, 77. 543 éyw dé Gupotcba pev 
ovx érictaua | vocodvTs xelvw. For the 
wish co-ordinated with the statement of 
fact, cp. 500: Zr. 582 Kaxds 5¢ réd\uas 
pnt émioratuny éyw | unr’ éxuddouu, Tas 
TE TOAMWoas oTUY@: and 2d. 143. 


9 : 
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, / xv > / A ¥ 
9 hag dl pe ad XEEERO KaAWS EX OV. s ‘ 
@ov & ovy TEepuKa TAVTA TPOTKOTEW OTA 


/ x / x 4 » 
heyeu TiS 1) Tparoer Tis 7 Weyew EVEL. 


TO yap cov Opp Oeuvov dvdpi Onmory 


690 


Aoyous TOLOUTOLS ols ov a Tépipen KAVOV* 
€uot © axovew eof v0 oKdTOU TdOe, 


a> 
U 


la : 4 
THY Tada TAUTYV O 


OOUpETaL TOALS, 


Ca lal i4 
TATOVY YUVAlKaV WS avakiwTaTy 


/ > p Pile $e) xy > 4 2. 
KQKLOT QT EPYowv EVKNEETTATOV pbiver: 


695 


\ CS ate > A 
NTS TOV avTNS avtddehpov év povais 
TENTOT abamrov pnt vUT opnotav KUVOV 
ela” ddéo Bau pnd ur olwvav TLWOS* 


OvY noe XK pvons aca TULNS Laxey ; 


ut to 64, and omit v. 687. 


687 xdrépw] Erfurdt conject. yarépws or xarépa. 


The 


schol. in L has édvvarév ce [not duvardv dé, as it has been reported] kai érépws kad@s 


peraBovrevoad bat. 
gl. in marg. by S, ov & ov mwéduxas. 


691 reper] tTépym L. Nauck rejects this verse. 


688 oot L, with « written above by the first hand, and 


690 70 yap odv L: 7d odv yap r. 
Autenrieth would place it before 





687 Kalas éxov (sc. Te: cp. O. ZT. 517 
els BAaBnv pépov), something good, some 
true thought, yévotro dv kal érépw, might 
come to (accrue to) another also. For 
yévoro cp. Plat. Symp. 211 D & Tw yévorro 
avtTd 76 Kanov ldetv. (The phrase yévorro 
pévray occurs also Az. 86.)—Not: ‘Yet it 
might be found well for another’ (to say 
that you were wrong). Haemon seeks 
to propitiate his father; but that purpose 
would scarcely be served by such a speech 
as this—‘Being your son, I do not con- 
tradict you myself, though I think that 
other people might very reasonably do so.’ 

688 f. cov 8 otv: ‘but in any case 
(z.e., whatever may be the worth of opi- 
nions different from yours) it is my natural 
part to watch on your behalf,’ etc. For 
& ovv cp. 722, 769: O. C. 1205 éoTw a 
oty brws tyuiv piiov.i—The gen. gov is 
supported by the use of the gen. with 
mpoxnoouar (741), mporapBa (83), | povow, 
etc., and expresses the idea, ‘in thy de- 
fence,’ better than oof would do. Cp. 
Eur. Med. 459 76 adv... mporKkom ovpmevos.— 
Herm. adopted the v. 2 of the schol. in 
L, ot 8 ov twépvKas, which Ellendt ap- 
proves: but (a) réguxas is then less fitting, 
and (4) 8 of commends the vulgate as 
genuine.—For the repeated tts, Cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 889 wily tw’ 7 Korov tw’. Thue. 


4. 62 ef Th Te Corw ayabdy 7 el TH TH 
évay Tia. (Distinguish Eur. Or. 1218 qv 
TUs,... | 7 oUpmpaxds Tis } Kaolyvnros,— 
anyone,—be he ally or brother: and Andr. 
733 €or yap Tis ov mpbow | Zardprys wos 
tts, which, if sound, is a mere pleonasm. ) 
690 7d yap cov, not 76 gov yap: so 
Ont. 671 TO yap aov, ov TO Tovd’: z. 
1024 7 yap mplv...dmadta. In the case 
of odv, at least, this order seems to 
strengthen, rather than diminish, the 
emphasis. Sppa: cp. O. 7. 447 ov 7d 
cov | deloas mpbowror. Jeremiah i. 8 ‘Be 
not afraid of their faces.’—8ypéry, the 
ordinary Theban citizen: cp. O. C. 78 n. 
691 dyors rovobros, causal dat.: 
thy face is terrible to the citizen om account 
of such words as shall displease thee: 2. ¢. 
the citizen imagines the stern king’s face 
growing darker at the sound of frank 
speech, and restrains his lips. (Cp. 509.) 
Doubts as to the dat. Adyous 7. led Dindorf 
to suppose the loss of one verse (or more) 
after 690. Herwerden has suggested 
something like kovdels mor’ doray éupavas 
xXpArar, mdrep, | Adyous Towovros K.T.d. 
Nauck thinks that either v. 691 is wholly 
spurious, or that the words Adyors Tovodras 
are corrupt. But, while the dat. is cer- 
tainly bold—esp. with dvdpl 5. preceding 
it—it is (I think) quite within the possi- 
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and yet another man, too, might have some useful thought. 
At least, it is my natural office to watch, on thy behalf, 
all that men say, or do, or find to blame. For the dread of 
thy frown forbids the citizen to speak such words as would 
offend thine ear; but I can hear these murmurs in the dark, 
these! moanings of the city for this maiden; ‘no woman,’ they 
say, ‘ever merited her doom less,—none ever was to die so 
shamefully for deeds so glorious as hers; who, when her own 
brother had fallen in bloody strife, would not leave him 
unburied, to be devoured by carrion dogs, or by any bird :— 
deserves not se the meed of golden honour ?’ 


690, deleting the stop after @yeu in 689. 695 dm L: én’ r. 696 airijs] 
atric L. 697 £. U0... und (ste) L: wh... un@ r.—For dOarrov uh6’, 
Schneidewin proposed @amrev pnd’: and Blaydes reads ape, und? (with und” 
in 698).—xvvav] In L a v. 2. NdKwy is noted by S. 699 tiwaic L, with yp. 





bilities of classical idiom. We should 
rememberthat Athenians were accustomed 
to use a simple dat. (of ‘time’ or ‘occa- 
sion’) in speaking of festivals,—as tpayy- 
dots kawots: cp. (é.g.) Plat. Symp. 174 A 
XGes yap adrov diépvyov rots éruwixloss, 
‘I eluded him yesterday when he was 
holding his sacrifice for victory.’ So, 
here, the dat. Adyous rovovrots, though 
properly causal, might sound to a Greek 
ear like, ‘a¢ such words,’ z. e. ‘when such 
words are spoken.’ The causal dat. in 
391, Tats cats dmeidals, is similar. Cp. 
also Thuc. 1. 84 evmparylats...ovx é£vBpl- 
fouev, where the notion, ‘by reason of 
successes,’ is similarly blended with the 
notion, ‘in seasons of success.’—ots with 
tépiper (cp. O. C. 1140, Ph. 460), kAvov 
epexegetic. If, however, the order had 
been k\vwv répwe, then ofs might have 
been for ovs, by attraction. The pj is 
generic (‘such that not...’), cp. 696. For 
the fut. midd. répwouwac (with pass. sense) 
cp. fr. 612 d2ov ye mh Sikava répwerat, 
and [Eur.] Aes. 194. For the fut. ind. 
after a relative with uj, cp. O. 7. 1412 n. 
—Nauck reads tépyy (aor. midd.). This 
rare aor. érepdunp is epic, as Od. 12. 188 
repWdpevos (‘having had delight’). It is 
not Attic, the Attic aor. in that sense 
being éréppOnv (O. C. 1140). 

692 f£. imo oKOdTov goes with dkovew 
more naturally than with 68vperat, and 
the sense is the same: z.¢., he is in the 
oxéros where the things are said: for the 
gen., cp. 65n., and 77. 539 uluvouer muds 
umd | xAalvys, which shows that we need 


not here conceive the sounds as ‘coming 
from under’ the darkness. Cp. Xen. Cyr. 
4. 6. 4 Katéoxey vd oxérou Tov PObvor. 
Eur. Or. 1457 vwd oxérov | tion ordoar- 
tes. But vad oxdtw also occurs (Aesch. 
Ag. 1030, Eur. Ph. 1214). , 

695 kdkworr... edkNeeoTdTwv: cp. 
O. T. 1433 dptoros éXOcv mpos Kdkiorov. 
Plat. Apol. 30 A Ta mheloTov déia rept 
é\axlorov moveira.—am %pywy, as their 
result : Az. 1078 mecety dy Kady dard opuKpod 
kaKod. 

696 ff. 7rTis with causal force (0. C. 
962); hence, too, the generic p170’...y40’, 
which belong to etace (understood with 
the second 476’), not to édAéoBat: ‘being 
one who did not allow’ (guae non per- 
miserit).—avradedpov : cp. 1.—év povais: 
cp. 1314. The phrases é& govnow and 
aul povyow are Homeric, and Her. uses 
the former (with art., 9. 76 év ryot go- 
vio. éovras). The phrase & govais is 
used by Pindar, Aesch., Eur., and (in 
parody) by Ar. But v. 1003 of this play— 
the only play of Soph. which contains the 
word—seems a solitary Attic instance of. 
govats without év. 

699 xpvorys, a general epithet for 
what is brilliant or precious: thus Pind. 
P. 3. 73 vyleay...xpvcéav, and even (O. 
10. 13) orepddvy xpvoéas édalas (the 
wreath of natural olive), as Olympia is 
batnp xpvcoctepdvew aéO\wv (O. 8. 1) in 
a like sense. Cp. O. 7. 157 (‘golden’ 
hope), O. C. 1052 (the ‘golden’ bliss of 


-initiation).—There is no allusion to a 


xpuoovs crépavos.—ayxetv can take either 


9-2: 


132 


Todd: epeprn) avy’ eTEPXETAL paris. 
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EHLol 6e wou T pda TOvTos EUTUXOS, TATEP, 
OUK €oTLY OvOEV KT) LO TLLLWTEPOV. 

, X A 4 5 4 4 

Tl yap TaTpos Oaddovros EVKAELAS TEKVOLS 
dyahpa petcor, n Th ™ pos Talowy Tarpt ; 


ey VUV &V 90s peouvov ev cavT@ pope, 


795 


ws bys ov, Kovdev ado, TOUT’ ép0as EXEL. 
oo7us yap auTos y) ppovew povos Soxel, 

7 yloooav, nv ovK adXos, 7 uxnv Eve, 
otto. SuamTvyOévres @dOnoav Kevol. 


avn av8pa, Kel Tis 7 copes, 70 pavOdver 


710 


for a.iorx pov ovdev Kal TO py Teivew ayav. 
opas Tra.pd. peOpouor Xeyedppous ooo 
év pov VITELKEL, khovas ws exo @lerau 
Ta 0 avtiteivovT avTompeuy amdddvTat. 


¥ \ \ y > A , 
QAUTWS de VQAOS OOTLS EV KPaTy 7T00a 


TLULAS YX. 
evkAela Johnson. 


xal orjAns in marg. by S. 
kXelas MSS.: 


of av. such as und délov rods add\dOOev Adbyous mapels. 


701 éuol made from éyod in L. 
705 After this v., Wecklein suspects the loss 


715 
703 «v- 


706 ws] Blaydes conject. 


6 or d.—dnX 0, from add’ 6, (not add’ 4,) L: o and w had been written above, but have 





gen. or acc., the latter being more freq. 
(OC. 440 ie)... (buthere ‘the inf. 1s 
rather epexegetic (cp. 1098 Aafeiv), the 
gen. depending on dla. 

700 érrépx eran, spreads over (the town). 
Cp. Od. 1. 299 olov Kdéos dae... | wdv- 
ras ém’ dv@pwrous. Cp. ipéprev, of secret 
rumour, O. 7. 786n. 

703 f. Qdaddovros, prospering, as Ph. 
419 méya | Odddovrés eloe viv ev "Apyelow 
oTpar@.—peilov evkrelas=petvov 7 ev- 
k\ea.—mpos talSwv, on their part, from 
their side: cp. Zr. 738 ri & otw, & rat, 
mpos y’ €uod atvyovjevov; We understand 
petfov ayadud éore Tis Exelvwy evxrelas. 
—The conjecture evKAelg is attractive, 
(az) because 6d\Xw so oft. takes a dat. of 
respect, as Hes. Of. 234 (dya0otor), Pind. 
O. g. 16 (aperatow), etc.: (4) because the 
strong sigmatism of the verse is thus 
modified: But the words mpos taldwy 
confirm ev«elas, since with evxdela we 
should have expected aldwv alone. It is 
true that marnp Oddd\ev evkrela could 
mean ‘a father’s fame’ (cp. 638); but 
one could not have, rpés raldwyv ri 
Bettov dyahpua maldwy evxrela OaddovTwv ;— 


Triclinius wrongly joined evkelas dyadua, 
thinking of evx«delas yépas (Ph. 478) and 
orépavoy evkrelas uéyav (Az. 465). 

705 f. vuv: cp. 524.—odpe: Ar. Zo. 
757 Ajua Oovprov popetv: Eur. Hipp. 118 
omhdyxvov évrovoy pépwv. So Shaksp. 
Cymb. 3. 4. 146 ‘if you could wear a 
mind | Dark as your fortune is’: Caes. 
5. I. 113 ‘He dears too great a mind.’— 
790s =a way of thinking: the inf. de- 
pends on it, as on ‘do not think.’ ds 
ois ov, your way of speaking, =o ov p7s: 
cp. O. C. 1124 (n.) Kat cot Beol m6 povev ws 
éyw 0é\w.—Kovdév, not Kal pndév: it is 
merely oratio obliqua for é7t rotro Kal 
ovdév aXXo dpbds éxe. The imperative 
Mh...poper does not affect this: cp. Az. 
1085 kal doxGpmev Spavres dy ndwpeba. | 
ovK dvriticev avdis dv AuTmpeOa. But 
kal pndé& could also have stood here, 
since v. 705 could be regarded as equiv. 
to, ‘do not feel confident that...’: see n. 
on O.7. 1455.—rTovTo, antecedent to ws 
gis, emphatically placed: ep. O. Z. 385. 

707 f. dvos with dpovety only.— 
Wuxrv: cp. 176. Theognis 221 doris 
Tot doxéer Tov mAnolov tOuevae ovdEev, | GAN’ 
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Such is the darkling rumour that spreads in secret. For 
me, my father, no treasure is so precious as thy welfare. What, 


indeed, is a nobler ornament for children than a_ prospering 
sire’s fair fame, or for sire than son’s? Wear not, then, one 
mood only in thyself; think not that thy word, and thine 
alone, must be right. For if any man thinks that he alone 
is wise,—that in speech, or in mind, he hath no peer,—such 
a soul, when laid open, is ever found empty. 

No, though a man be _ wise, ‘tis no shame for him to 
learn many things, and to bend in season. Seest thou, be- 
side the wintry torrent’s course, how the trees that yield to 
it save every twig, while the stiff-necked perish root and 


branch ? 


been erased.—o7s] pyro L.—éyer L: éxew r. 
710 kei Tio ef L: Kel Tis Hr (KH Tis H A). 


TS 7 
erasure: the scribe had written uavOdv. 


712 rapappeiPpoore L. 


And even thus he who keeps the sheet of his sail 


707 av’ros 7] avréy ed Priscian 17. 
711 dyav] L has yay in an 
F713 éxowlferac 


L. 715 airws| otjwo L, made from attrwo.—éarts] erie L, with oo written above 





avrdos pmovdvos mocida Sve’ (devices) 
éxew, | xeivds 7’ dppwr éorl, voov BeBrap- 
pévos Ec O00, | lows yap mdvres motkin’ ére- 
ordpueba. Isocr. or. 3 § 43 joins Theognis, 
Hesiod and Phocylides as dpiorous...cup- 
Bovdous tH Bly TH TaV dvOpHTwv. They 
were read in schools. 

709 odrov after the collective dors: 
Xen. Oec. 7. 37 bs av kduvyn Tdv olkerov, 
TOUTWWY gor émimedntéov rdvTwy.—SiaTrv- 
x8évres, when laid open. Cp. Eur. Wipf. 
984 TO pévror mpayy’, Exov Kadovs Adyous, | 
el tis Ouamrvéecev, ov xaddv Tdde. Andr. 
330 Ew év ciow of SoxodvTes ed ppoved | 
ANapmrpol, ra & Evdov wacw dvOpwrots toot. 
Also oxéddcov no. 7 in Bergk Poet. Lyr. 
(from Athen. 694 C, etc.) ei@’ fv dzrotds 
Tis qv &xaoros | Td orHOos duehdv7’, érecra 
Tov vodv | éoddvTa, k\jocavra radu, | dvdpa 
piroy vouifew dddrtw dpevi. The image 
might be suggested by various objects,— 
a casket, tablets, fruit, or the like.—Cp. 
Shaks. Rom. 3. 2. 83 (of Romeo) ‘Was 
ever book containing such vile matter So 
fairly bound ?’—kevol, sc. dvres: cp. 471- 

710 £. dydpa, subject to pavOdvewv, as 
O. T. 314 dvipa & woedetv x.7.d.: for the 
place of +6, cp. 723, Zr. 65 oé... | 7d 
uh wv0écOa instead of 7d oé wh wvdécOar.— 
kel... see O. 7. 198 n.—relvev, absol., 
here, like relvew rééov or Telvew moda, ‘to 
strain the cord too tight,’—to be over- 
rigid in maintaining one’s own views. 
This poet. use should be distinguished 
from the ordinary intrans. use of relvw, 


like tendere, ‘to have a direction,’ or ‘take 
one’s way’ (Xen. Az. 4. 3. 21 érewov dvw 
mpos TO pos). 

712 wapa pelOp.: for a before initial f, 
cp. O. 7. 847 (éué pérov), O. C. goo ard 
puTipos.—xeusdppors, here aneut. adj., as 
Eur. 770. 449 Udare xermdppw: usu. 0 XeEt- 
pudppous (sc. worapuos). Tozer, Geo. Gr. 
p- 84: ‘The numerous torrents (xeudppor) 
are the natural result of the configuration 
of the country, for the steep limestone 
mountains have but little of a spongy 
surface to act as a reservoir for the rain... 
It is especially at the time of the autumn 
rains that the greatest floods take place, 
and the sudden swelling and violent rush 
of the stream has furnished Homer with 
some of his finest similes.’? (77. 4. 452 ff., 
16. 384 ff.: imitated by Verg. Aen. 2. 
305 ff., 12. 523.)—Antiphanes (c. 380 
B.C.) parodies these verses (fr. incert. 10: 
Athen. 22 F). 

713 £. tmelke. Cp. Babrius fad. 36: 
an oak, torn up by the roots, is being 
swept down by a boiling torrent, and 
asks the reeds how they have managed 
to escape; when a reed (xdAamos) an- 
swers :—ov pév paxouévn rats mvoats évt- 
KhOns, | Quets 5€ KaumrouerOa padOaxy 
youn, | kav Baby judy dvewos axpa Kt- 
vjon.—avTompenva = avroppiva, mpopprsa. ; 
Zl. 9. 541 Xapmal Bare dévdpea paxpa | av- 
Thow pleyot. 

715 aivtws, adv. from avrés (with 
‘ Aeolic’ acc.); see on O. 7. 931.—vads, 
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4 € , {2 € , , 
TElVaS VITELKEL LNOEV, UTTLOLS KATW 
/ \ \ 4 4 
oTpéeas TO Nowrov weApacw vauTirderar 
> > 3S “A \ , / 
adh ELKE Oupov Kal MeTATTACLW didov. 
youn yap et Tus Kam €40U vewTépov 


TpoaeaTL, Oyu eywye mpeo Bevew TON 


720 


povar Tov avopa Tat emvorHpys TrEwV" 
El & ovy, udet yap. TOUTO a) TAUTN PETTELY, 
Kal TOV deyovtav ev Kadov TO pavOdver. 


XO. 
pale, o€ T av ToOVd: 


by first hand.—éyxparj] éyxpare? L, with » written above by first hand: 
Hermann conject. 
So Ald., following Par. 
the later Mss., including i: V, V2 (first hand), V4, Aug. b, Dresd. a. 


THS. Ys 717 70 orev MSS.: 


718 duvudr L. 


ava€, o€ T ELKOS, EL Tl Kaiplov heyet, 


ev yap ElpnTaL Sua. 


725 


éyKpa- 
TO motor. —aéApace L, 
But @vuod is in many of 
See comment. 


A, as usual. 





Doric for vews, allowed by tragedy even 
in iambics, as 4z. 872, Aesch. 7h. 62, 
Eur. Med. 523: though vaes (953) and 
vat occur only in lyrics. So vaos, temple 
(286), ’A@dva, Kuvaryos, ddayos, modayos 
(1 196) : and even in Att. prose Aoxayés, 
ovpayos, tevaryos. —tykparn, proleptic: cp. 
475 TeptokeAn.—1 6a, the sheet : the odes 
were ropes attached to the two lower cor- 
ners of the sail, whence their name. Eur. 
Or. 706 kal vais yap, évradetoa mpds Blav 
moot, | Baer, orn 0 ails, nv yada 16da: 
a ship dips when strained too hard by the 
sheet (z.e. when the sheet is hauled too 
taut), but rights again, if one slackens. 

716 f. pndév, generic (such an one as 
does not...).—kKdt@ orpépas, sc. vaby, 
easily supplied from vads: for xaTw, cp. 
527: for orpépw= dvarr pepe, O. C. 1453: 
Hermann’s 76 trAotov for Td Aoutréy is not 
only needless, but spoils the force of the 
phrase: ‘thenceforth voyages,’ is an ironi- 
cal way of saying that the voyage comes 
to an abrupt end: cp. 311.—oé\pacwy, 
the rowers’ benches: thus tarlous vividly 
suggests the moment of capsizing. 

718 elke Ovpov, ‘cease from wrath,’ 
lit., recede from it. The @Ouyos is con- 
ceived as ground from which he retires ; 
so Oupod mwepiv=‘to go far in wrath,’ 
and is contrasted with elxew: O. 7. 673 
otuyvos pev elkwy Ofdos el, Bapis 6’, ray | 
Ovpov Tepaons. For the gen., cp. Ll. 4. 

509 pnd’ elkere xapuns | ’Apyelows: 70. 5. 
348 elke, Atds Oiyarep, modéuou Kal Snio- 
Thros: Her. 2. 80 elkovor rhs 6500: id. 7. 
160 brelEouev TOU dpxatou Noyou: Ar. Ran. 


790 vrexwpnoe ait@ Tov Opovov. Eur. 
has a somewhat similar phrase, Hipp. goo 
opyns 3 ~éEavels Kaxhs, dvat | Onoev, 7d 
Agorov goto. BdvAevoear Sduors, where the 
sense is, ‘having’ remitted thy wrath,’ 
éEavels [ceauTov] dpyijs.— Kal perdorracty 
8(Sov, ‘and concede a change’: allow our 
pleading to change yourmood. <A change 
in Creon’s mood implies a change in the 
whole situation. For the notions thus 
blended in peTdoracw here, cp. Alexis fr. 
incert. 46 Tov perpluv al pelfoves | Avarae 
To.ovar TWY PpEv wy MeTaoTacw : Andoc. 
or. 2 § 18 oloew euedrev...To TéTE Tapov- 
TOS KAKOU peTdoTac..—8lSov : a verb oft. 
used of concession to the remonstrance of 
friends: Az. 483 mavoat ye wévrou Kal dds 
dvipdow girus | yropuns Kparhoas : Tr r 
1117 dds Mot ceauTév, p) TogovTov ws 
ddxver | Ouug@ Sioopyos.—Others place a 
comma or point at elke, taking kal as= 
‘also’; ‘yield, a/so permitting thy wrath 
to change’ (with é:dovs); or ‘yield: also 
permit,’ etc. (an asyndeton, with dldov). 
On this view, either @uuq or Pupod is pos- 
sible. But the fatal objection to it is the 
weakness of kal, whether the ‘also’ is 
explained (a) as by Campbell (with dtdov) 
—‘if you are angry, be a/so placable’; or 
(4) as by Wecklein (with d:d0ds)—‘it is 
possible not only to moderate one’s pas- 
sion, but aéso to desist from it,’ which 
implies that he might yield while still 
angry.—See Appendix. 

719 f. el Tis yvoun mpdoertt kal dm’ 
tod v. (dvros), z.¢., if I also, younger 


though I am, can contribute a sound , 
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taut, and never slackens it, upsets his boat, and finishes his 
voyage with keel uppermost. 

Nay, forego thy wrath; permit thyself to change. For if I, 
a younger man, may offer my thought, it were far best, I ween, 
that men should be all-wise by nature; but, otherwise—and oft 
the scale inclines not so—'tis good also to learn from those who 


speak aright. 


CH. Sire, ’tis meet that thou shouldest profit by his words, 
if he speaks aught in season, and thou, Haemon, by thy father’s ; 
for on both parts there hath been wise speech. 


and Appendix. 
7008] av’rod & L.—éirda L. 
dur Hermann. 


720 ou L (not pny). : 
(The ¢ is certainly from the first hand.) 


725 av 
OurAG Yr. 


721 wr\éw L: mrAéwr r. 





opinion. Cp. O. C. 292 rdvOuuypara | 
...7470 gov, the thoughts urged on thy 
part. “7. 1464 Tedelrae Tar’ én.00. For 
the modest kal, cp. O. Z. 1100 ef xpH TL 
KaMe.. orabuacbat : Ph. 192 elwep Kayo Tt 
ppove.—lf kom were taken as kal éril, it 
must mean, ‘in my case also.’ Plat. Rep. 
475A én’ éuou Néyew (to take me as an 
instance). Tae: 1469 I formerly thus 
took kam’ éuov Opiy wy TOXD, but now think 
that there, too, it is cal aré.—mpeoBevew 
=tpecBitarov eva, to be the dest thing: 
Eur. Her. 45 olow mperBever yévos, whose 
birth has precedence Sa eldest): cp. 
O. T. 1365 (wrpecBirepov) n 

721 pivar, should be by nature: Pind. 
O. 9. 107 TO 5 pug Kpdrvorov dmrav (op- 
posed to didaxral aperal). rave adv. : 
Tr. 338 Trovrav ew yap mavr’ emor nny 
éyw: O. T. 475 n.—The merit of listen- 


ing to good advice i is often thus extolled : 


Hes. Op. 291 oUTOS meV mavd pirTos, Os av- 
Tos mavTa vonon’ | écOdds & ab Kdxetvos, 
bs 6b elm Ovre mlOnras. Her. 7. 16 tcov 
éxelvo, @ Baorred, map’ éuol KeK pirat, ppo- 
véew Te ed Kal TH éyovTe xpnoTa eOédrew 
melOecOar. Cp. Cic. pro Cluentio 31: 
Livy 22. 29. 

722 e 8 odv, sc. uh epu To.oidros. 
This is better than to suppose that Ae 
yap has changed | the form of the sentence 
{el & otv rovTo uy TabTy pérec), since this 
elliptical ei 0’ ofv was a familiar Attic 
idiom: see Plat. Afol. 34 D ei on TUs Dmiov 
ovTWs EXEL—OUK aki pev yap eywye, ei 6” 
ov [sc. oUrws €xer]—émueix dv por SoKa 
mpos TovTov Néyew : ‘Ifany one of you is so 
disposed—I do not think that he ought to 
be so, but suppose that he is—I think that 
I might fairly say to him,’ etc. Eur. Hipp. 
507 el To doxel cor, xphv pév ot o° duap- 


ravew: | ef & ody [sc. Huapres], mov joe 
(‘you ought not to have erred,—but if 
you have’). So, without ellipse, Aesch. 
A Ig. 1042 el 8 oby dvaykn THOS émippérrot 
Tuxns, ‘but if one should be doomed to 
slavery’ (then worthy masters are best). 

Eur. fr. 463 Avan ev ary mepiecely .. A 
el 0’? ody yévouro, K.7T.X. Cp. 8 odv in 
688 (n.).—Totro... ratty: cp. Az. 950 
Tad’ EoTN Tpoe: Aesch,. P. V. 511 ov Taora 
TavTy. pr is generic, going with ravry: 

in a way other than this.—pétew to in- 
cline (as the scale of a balance does): so 
Plat. Legg. 862D rHde pérew, Tim. 79 E 
éxelvy pémov (to incline, or tend, in that 
direction). 

723 xal 7d Tov ed NeydvTwr pavOdvew 
Kandy (éort): for the place of e8, cp. 659: 
for that of 76, 710. The simple gen., as 
Os7.. 648; etc. 

724 £. o€7 doubled: cp. 1340, O. 7. 
637.—L’s Sumdae really favours Surdd 
rather than Hermann’s 8urAq: for ¢ sub- 
script is oft. wrongly added or omitted 
(cp. 726 cr. n.); whereas 7 was not likely 
to become & here. Either word is admis- 
sible; but I slightly prefer dra, for this 
reason. It is true that the plur. of duardovs 
in poetry usu.=simply ‘two’ (51, 1232, 
1320, O. Z. 20, 1135). But Soph. has 

at least one instance of the distributive 
sense (‘two sets’), viz., O. 7. 1249, 
where dirdovs = a twofold brood, 2.é. 
Oed., and his children. (I do not add 
0. Z. 288 durdovs Toumous, taking it to 
mean merely ‘two,’ not ‘two sets.’) And 
in Attic prose the distributive use is not 
rare: thus in Plat. Legg. 722 E dtmdol... 
vouor are not ‘two laws,’ but ‘two sets of 
laws.’ We have, then, good warrant for 
Surda here as=‘two sets of arguments.’ 
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KP. ot rnduxoide Kai didakdpecOa dy 
dpovew vm avdpos Tnikovde THY Piow ; 


Al. ponder TO Py Oixavov™ 


> > > \ 4 
el O eyo VEOsS, 


ov TOV xXpovov xP). padhov 7 Tapya OKOTELD. 


in ee 


eEpy you. yap €oTl TOUS dKoo POUT AS oeBew ; 


73° 


AI. ovd dv Keredoaip’ evoeBetv eis Tovs KaKovs, 


KP. 


> 4 \ AQ) > 4 z 
OvVX noe Y2p TOU ETELANTITAL VOOW ; 


Al. ov gyno ©7nBys THOS opdmrodus hews. 


Kr: 
Al. opas 758° 
KP. 


mohus yap new ape xP? Tho oe Epel ; 
ws elpnKas ws ayav VEOS ; : 


ahhw yap n “pot xXpy “we THTO dipew XGovds ; 


(ES 


AI. ads yap ouk eof yrs avdpds eof Evos. 


726 oi] In L, the first hand has written 7 above oi. 


This was meant to indicate 


a variant .7,—the « being added by an error of a frequent kind (cp. 755 706’). 
Dindorf wrongly supposed that it was meant to indicate a correction of dimNGe in 


725 into deurdje. 


In that case it would have been written over or near dima, 


not at the beginning of v. 726.—dvdatduecda 57] didatduec#’ ad de? Semitelos. 


728 punédev 7d wn] undév 7 6 wh Tournier: 


pndév ye wn K. Walter. 


729 rdapya} 





On the other hand, 8irAq is strange 
(though possible) as=‘in two ways,’ z.e. 
‘on both sides.’ It usu. means, ‘doubly’ 
(Eur. Ton 760 Kel Oavety wé\Xrw SND); 
or ‘twice as much’ (Plat. Rep. 330 C 
dirAn 7 Of GAA). So, here, it would 
more naturally mean, ‘twice over.’ 

726 f. kal with 8i8ak., shall we indeed 
be taught: Z/. 385 7 tadra 57 pe Kal Be- 
BovXNevvra Toety; O. 7. 772n. For didaé. 
as pass., cp.637.—8, an indignant ‘then’: 
the word ends a verse also in 923, 77. 
460, Ph. 1065, Eur. Suppl. 521, Hipp. 
1093.-—THv iorty, birth, and so age; O 
C. 1295 wv pice vewrepos. 

728 f. pndév, sc. duddoKou: TO pr Blk. 
=6 ph Sixadv écrit: see on 360 ovdev...7d 
Mé\Nov .—TOv xpdvov, my years: cp.681.— 
The change of rapya into rovjpyov (adopted 
by Nauck) is no gain. The sing. is taken 
as ‘the cause’ (which he defends), But 
he means, ‘you should consider, not my 
age, but my conduct,—my merits’: and 
this is expressed by rdpya, just as in 0. C. 
265 dvopa pévoy detcavres’ ob yap 6h 76 
ye | cGy’ odde rapya Tapd. Cp. Menander 
fr. incert. 91 LL) TOUTO Bréyas, el vewrepos 
hey, | dAN’ ef ppovouvT wy Tovs Adyous 
dvipay réyw (uv. L. PpovovvTos...dvdpds: 
Bentley, ¢épw). 


730 %pyov. Haemon has asked that 


his épya may be considered. Creon asks 
scornfully, ‘Do you consider it an épyov— 
something which you can urge in your 
favour—to be the champion of a rebel?’ 
épyov would not have been thus used 
alone, but for the desire to give rdpya a 
derisive echo. The Attic associations of 
the word help, however, to explain this 
use. Thus épyov meant (a) a thing worth 
doing, as Ar. Lys. 424 ovdev Epyov éordvat, 
it is zo use... (cp. Az. 852); so ovdev 
mpotpryou éotl, non operae pretium est: or 
(4), one’s allotted task, as Ar. Av. 862, 
iepev, odv Epyov, Ove. So here, without 
meaning so much as ‘achievement’ (Z/. 
689), it could mean, ‘useful act,’ ‘worthy 
task.’—tovbs akoopotvras: so Ph. 387: 

cp. above 660, 677.—oéBew, as 511. 

731 ov’, not even: O.C. 1429 (n.) 
ovd’ dyyedouuev ddaipa. So far am I 
from showing honour to evil-doers, that 
I would not even wish others to do so.. 
Without directly denying that Antigone 
can be described as dxocuovca, he denies 
that she is xax#. This involves the whole 
question between the divine and the 
human law. 

732 roade...vdow, that of being xax7. 
Others understand, 7@ els rods Kaxovs ev- 
ceBeiv. But the sense of the dialogue 
runsthus :—‘C. Do youapproveof honour- 


.) 
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Cr. Men of my age—are we indeed to be schooled, then, 


by men of his? 
HAE. 


In nothing that is not right; but if I am young, 


thou shouldest look to my merits, not to my years. 
Cr. Is it a merit to honour the unruly ? 


FAR. 


I could wish no one to show respect for evil-doers. 


Cr. Then is not she tainted with that malady ? 


HAE. 


Our Theban folk, with one voice, denies it. 


Cr. Shall Thebes prescribe to me how I must rule? 
HAE. See, there thou hast spoken like a youth indeed. 
Cr. Am [I to rule this land by other judgment than mine 


own? 


HAE. That is no city, which belongs to one man. 


rovpyov Hilberg. 


731 005 dv] of trav Schneidewin. 
735 765’] In L an early hand has changed o to a. 
xpi ye L. So (with xp7) most of the later Mss. 


734 due] due L. 
736 adr yap 7 (sic) wou 
Dobree’s conject., dA\w yap 7 pol 


xp% we, has been generally received.—Campb. cites dAdAov yap 4 we from M?4,=cod. 


C. 24 sup. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, a 15th cent. Ms. 


av dpoa éc0’ L. 


737 dvdpds éc6"} 





ing law-breakers?—Z. I should not dream 
of honouring wrong-doers.—C. Is not she, 
then, a wrong-doer?’ Doubtless, Creon 
could also say,—‘ Does not she, then, 
honour wrong-doers (Polyneices)?’ Here, 
however, his point is that she is a rebel, — 
not, that her brother was a traitor.—For 
the fig. use of vécos, cp. 1052, and n. on 
653-—éme(Antrat,attacked,as by adisease: 
so the act., Thuc. 2. 51 (7 vécos) dis...7dv 
avrov...ovK émeNduBave. (Distinguish the 
sense of értAnmros in 406.) 

733 OrPrys, possessive gen., not gen. 
with opomrodts, which =‘of the same 
city’: the sense is, ‘the united folk of 
Thebes,’=the whole city, rdvdnuos méds 
(7). Cp. 693. The epic wréXs is used 
both in lyr. and in dial. by Aesch. and 
Eur., but in neither by Soph. 

734 rpiv, plur. (instead of éuol), com- 
bined with the sing. éyé: cp. 1194: Az. 
1400 el 6é whore col pidov | rpdocew 740” 
Huds, elw, érawvécas 7d abv: Ph. 1394 
ei o€ y & Xbyos | welcew Svvynobuerba 
pndev dv Aéyw (and 2d. 1219 ff.): Eur. 
H. F. 858 fov pwaprupduerOa Spo’ a 
Spav ob BovrNouar: Jon 391 Kwrvbouerba uh 
pabetvy & BodrNopat. 

735 ws dyav véos—despite the differ- 
ence between your age and mine (726). 

736 Dobree’s pe for ye is clearly right ; 
ve would throw a false emphasis on xpy 
(‘Now, ought I to rule...?’): the sense 
requires the stress to fall on GAAw 7 pol. 


This dat. ‘of interest’ does not mean, 
‘for my own advantage’ (or gain), but, 
‘to my own satisfaction,’ z.e. ‘ according 
to my own views.’ Haemon has made 
light of Creon’s protest against dictation 
from Thebes. Creon rejoins, ‘ What, am 
I to rule Thebes in dependence on any 
other judgment than my own?’ In Eur. 
Suppl. 410 Creon’s herald says, mé\s yap 
ns éyw maperu’ dro | évds mpds dvdpbs, ovK 
byw, Kparvverat.—For épol instead of 
éuauT@, cp. Plat. Gorg. 474B éya yap on 
oluae Kal éué cal oe... 1yetrPar.—Though 
Xpy ye is untenable, the dat. is no argu- 
ment against it: xp# could be absolute, 
the dat. being still a dat. of interest. 
There is no certain Attic instance of 
xpy with dat. In Eur. Jom 1317 rotor 
5° évdixors | iepa Kadlgvew, doris HOdiKetT’, 
éxphv, Dobree’s rovs O€ y’ évdixous is need- 
less: the sense is, ‘in the interest of the 
just, it was right,’etc. In Lys. or. 28 § ro 
Tots dpxovor Tots wuerépas émidelfete 1d- 
Tepov xpH Sixatots elvar, we should read 
dixatovs, and just afterwards dpedoudvous. 
Xen. has de? with dat. and infin., if the 
text is sound in Am. 3. 4. 35. 

737 mots yap ovK 8’. Cp. Arist. 
Pol. 3. 16 wept 5é rijs mauBacirelas kadov- 
pévns,—atrn & éori cad’ qv dpxe mdavTwv 
Kata Thy éavTod BovAnow 6 Bacireds,— 
Soxe? 5é ricw Oddi Kara piow elvat Td KUpiov 
va mdvrwv evar Tov wodiTSv, S1rov ouvé- 
ornkev é& duolwy 7) mods. For Plato, the 
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A “A , / 
ov TOU KPATOUVTOS n TONS vopiler a ; 


740 


745 


Al. Kahws epnens Y. av ov ys dpXOUS /HOVOS. 

RE: 00" OS EOUKE, ™ yuvavr TUMLLAY EL. 

7g elrep yur) ov' gov yap ovY TpoKndopat. 

KP @ _ TAY KAKLOTE, Sua dikns lov Tar pl. des val ate 
AL ov yap OiKard o eCapaptavovl Opa. — 

Ke: dpaprave yap TOS eps dpxas oéBov ; 

Al. ov yap o€Beus, TyLds ve Tas Geav TATOV. 

KP. oO peapov nOos Kat YUVALKOS VaOTEpor. 

Al. ov Tov Eos Yoow qe TOV aio pav ELE. 

KP. 6 your | Moyos ou TOS UITEp KEWNS BOE... > 
Al. kai cod ye Kdpuod, kal Oeav t&v veptépwr. 


789 xadGo’ épjunoy L: Kad@s y épjuns Blaydes. 


Tournier. 


745 ov] Musgrave conject. ev. 


740 rp yuvakl] rats yuvarél 


742 & wayxdkioTe] ® mat kdxore in Plutarch’s quotation (JZor. 483 C), 
and so Porson wished to read (Adv. 172, Eur. Or. 301). 


743 6p0] dpa& L. 


747 ov kav L (meaning, doubtless, ov« dy, for 
the x of ovx is oft. thus detached in L, and joined to the next word): 


od Trav 





Tupavuls is éoxaTov modews voonua, Rep. 


544C. Cic. de Rep. 3. 31 ubi tyrannus 
est, 16t...dicendum est nullam esse rem- 
publicam. 


738 voplflerar with gen., as O. C. 38 
(n.).—In a different sense (and rather with 
an allusion to demagogues) it is said in 
Ph. 386 més yap éore Taca THY Tyou- 
pévaw (like gore Tod héyovros, O. 7. gt7). 

739 Kaas épyypns y (L) is much 
better than kad@s y’ épjuns (Blaydes and 
Nauck): Soph. often thus adds ye to the 
emphatic adj., as Z/. 365 ov5 ay at, ow- 
ppw vy’ ovoa: 2b. 518 Oupalay vy odcar: 
Ph. 811 ob puny oa? evopkdy y ak O€00a. 

740 Though at least one late Ms. 
(Paris E) has cuppayeiv, it is needless to 
assume here the same mixed constr. as 
Tr. 1238 avip 5 886’, ws eouxerv, od vepetv 
éuol | POlvovTe potpay. 

741 ody, indeed, in fact: cp. 489.— 
TpoKn Sopa: cp. on mpookoreiv, 688. 

742 ® waykdkiorte: so Heracles to 
his‘son Hyllus, 77: 1124. ‘Cp. 0. -C. 743 
mhetoTov...kdxcoTos. —dva, Slkys ldv rarpl, 
engaging in controversy with him, bandy- 
ing arguments with him. Thuc. 6. 60 
apynbévr. dia Sixns éXMew, to deny the 
charge, and stand a trial. Xen. Az. 3 
2. 8 wadw adrots dia girlas l&a...d0a 
mayvTos toguou avrots lévar. So dd uaxns 
(Her. 6. 9), dv &xO@pas (Eur. Ph. 479).— 
Cp. Plut. Mor. 483 Cc (a brother, in a 


brother’s defence, ought to brave the dis- 
pleasure of parents): al dé brép ddegpod 
map’ délav Kkak@s dkovovros 4 mdaxovTos 
dvrvdiklac kal Sexacoroylar mpos avrovs 
(the parents) dmeumrro kal karat: kal od 
poByréov adkovcat (to have said to one) 7d 
Dopbkdevov? @ wat kdxurre (quoting this 
v.)...Kkal yap avrots 7) Tova’rn Silky (con- 
troversy) Tots éheyxomevors move? THY ATTav 
nolw THs vikns. 

744 dpxds, the king’s powers or pre- 
rogatives, like xpdrn (60, 166, 173): cp. 
177, 797- Cp. Aesch. Ch. 864 dpxds re 
modwccovduous | matépwv 0 eer wéyav od- 
Bov (Orestes). Eur. Z. A. 343 érel xaré- 
oXES dpxds (Agamemnon). 

745 ov yep owéBes: ‘(that plea is void); 
for,’ etc.: z.e. ‘may, but thou dost not.. 
Creon has asked, ‘Do I wrong, when 7 
reverence my royal office?’ Haemon 
answers, ‘Nay, there can be no such 
reverence, when you dishonour the gods.’ 
A king rules by the divine grace. He 
sins against his own office when he uses 
his power to infringe the majesty of the | 
gods.—tipds, esp. sacrifices (as in this 
case the offerings to the véprepo.): cp. O. 
T. gog n. 

746 @ piapdv. In Haemon’s last 
words Creon hears an echo of Antigone’s 
doctrine—that the 0e@v véuima rank above 
the human king’s edict (453). Hence ~ 
yuvaikes U&repoy, ‘ inferior to her,’ rank- 


ANTIFONH 139 
Cr. Is not the city held to be the ruler’s? 
HAE. Thou wouldst make a good monarch of a desert. 


Cr. This boy, it seems, is the woman’s champion. 

Har. If thou art a woman; indeed, my care is for thee. 

Cr. Shameless, at open feud with thy father! 

HAE. Nay, I see thee offending against justice. 

Cr. Do I offend, when I respect mine own prerogatives ? 

HAE. Thou dost not respect them, when thou tramplest on 
the gods’ honours. as 

Cr. O dastard nature, yielding place to a woman! 

HAE. Thou wilt never find me yield to baseness. 

Cr. All thy words, at least, plead for that girl. 

HArE. And for thee, and for me, and for the gods below. 


Elmsley. [Porson on Eur. Jed. 863 first pointed to the misunderstood crasis of 
To. and ay as a source of MS. error, giving several examples; Elmsley on Med. 
836 f. first applied the remark to this verse.]|—The Aldine, following A and some 
other Mss., has ov« dy y’, and Brunck wrote ov« dv vy €das Kpeloow me (for ye) 


Tov alcxpav moré.—ovK av AdBors Nauck. 


748 6 yotv] 6 y ov L. 





ing after her; so Az. 1366, P2. 181. Not, 
‘unable to resist her influence’ (through 
love), as though it were yuvaikds jooor: 
a meaning which torepos could not have. 
The general sense is, however, the same, 
—viz., that he ranks behind a woman, 
who leads. him. 

747 ‘I may be inferior to a woman, 
but at least you will never find me yield- 
ing to base temptations.’ It would have 
been alcxpéy if he had allowed fear or 
self-interest to deter him from pleading 
this cause. (Cp. 509.) Cp. Zr. 489 
épwros...joowv: fr. 844 joowr...dpyis.— 
od trav is a certain correction of ov« dy 
(op. GO. 7°. 1445,-1469: O. °C. 1351: Ze. 
279: Az. 456, 534, etc.). Against the 
weak conjecture ovK dv y’ is the repetition 
of ye: cp. on O. C. 387. Where'rdy has 
been corrupted in our MssS., it has most 
often become 7’ &v, sometimes 7’ dy or & 
dv. But a change of od réy into ovk dy 
would also be easy in writing where, as 
in that of L, the x of odx« was often attached 
to the next word (see cr. n.).—ye em- 
phasises the whole phrase, joow ror aic- 
Xp@v, not joow alone: cp. 648 n. 

748 yotv: cp. 0. C.24n. To plead 
her cause is to be Hoowv Trav alcxpav. 

749 Kal cod ye. Creon is concerned, 
not merely as a king whose city will be 
punished by the gods, but as a man who 
is to be saved from incurring guilt. 

750—757 Objections have been made 


to the traditional order of these verses, 
chiefly in two respects. (1) 755 ef mh 
maTip 7c8 is—it is argued—the strongest 
thing said by Haemon, and ought there- 
fore to come immediately before Creon’s 
final outburst, d\nfes; (758). How could 
it be followed by merely so mild a phrase 
as pn Kwrdré we ?—We may reply :— 
Haemon says that, zf Creon were not his 
father, he would have thought him mad. 
It is to this that wm KwriAdré we refers, 
meaning, ‘Do not seek to deceive me by 
an affectation of filial deference.’ (2) 757 
Bovrec A€yew Te is too mild a remark—it 
is said—to form the climax of provocation 
to Creon’s anger. We may reply:—It is 
in substance, if not in form, such a climax, 
—for a father who holds that wzquestioning 
obedience (640) is a son’s first duty. It 
asserts Haemon’s right to maintain his 
own views against his father’s, —dia dlxns 
l&var, as Creon put it (742). The tra- 
ditional order seems, therefore, to be 
right. 

Three modes of transposition have been 
proposed. (1) Enger puts 756 and 757 
after 749. Then xwridde (756) refers to 
Haemon’s plea that he has his father’s 
cause, and that of religion, at heart. We 
lose nothing by such a transposition; but 
neither do we gain. 

(2) Donner (in his transl., ed. 1863) 
simply transposed verses 755 and 757, 
leaving the rest as they stand. For this 
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KP. 
Al, 
KP. 7 Katameov od 
Al. tis & €or azedy 
KP. kratwv dpevocess, 
AI. e& pn tarnp nof, 
KP: 
Al. 
KP: 


TAvTHY TOT OUK co? ws et. Cacav yapeets. 
7 ovv Oavetrar Kat Oavova’ odet Tivd. 
emeLepXen Opacus ; 

70s KEVvas yropas Neyew ; 
@v ppevav avTds Kevos. 
€lTTOV av o ovk ev dpove. 
yuvaikos wy Sovdrevpa, bn KOTIANE LE. 

Bovder éyew Te Kal héywr pndev Kdvew ; 
adnfes; ad ov, TOvdS’ “OdvpTor, tof o71, 
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foe 


£39 


xaipwv emt Woyourr dSevvdoess Eye. 


750 tor... yapels.] mér’. 
707, ov vulg.: 
TethOv. 


-yapmeta; 1. 


Kal dre.N@v. 


Cp. 7206: 


n & otv Hartung. Nauck conject. ef & ody. 
In L there has been an erasure at the letters ama, which are, how- 
ever, by an early hand (the first, or S). 
For an analogous error cp. O. C. 172 cr. n. 
757 xry0vew r, Néyew L.—Wecklein conject. yéyew te kal Péywv pndev 


751 75 otv L, and lemma schol.: 
752 7 Kdmra- 


The first hand had (I think) written 7 
755 7007] ju8’ L. 





it may fairly be said that 757 comes very 
fitly after 754. On the other hand it 
seems to me that 756 does not aptly 
follow 757. 

(3) Pallis arranges thus:—749, 756, 
755) 754, 757, 750—753- Thus _xevds 
yopas (753) becomes the last sting.— 
The fact is that, in a stormy altercation, 
we do not look for a closely logical texture 
and a delicately graduated crescendo. The 
MS. order is (to my mind) the best; but 
other arrangements are possible, and 
would be nearly as good. 

750 Creon, instead of replying to v. 
749, abruptly repeats his resolve. ovx 
éstw ws tairnv ére SHoav vyapets (fut.) 
moré, it cannot be that you shall ever wed 
her while she yet lives; z.e. she is to die 


at once, and can become your bride, if. 


ever, only év “Acdov (654). Cp. 1240.— 
#s for the more usual dws: so Ph. 196 
ovx 6 ws ov.—The strange place of 
moté is explained by the strong emphasis 
on tavrnv (‘her, at any time, it is im- 
possible that thou shouldest wed’). Soph. 
often admits bold arrangements of words 
(cp. O.. 7. 1245, 1251: O. C. 1428). 

751 748’ referring to rabryy (cp. 296 f.). 
At first sight 4 8’ is attractive; but that 
phrase is properly used with the imperat., 
and has a defiant or scornful tone (O. 7. 
669 6 8 obv trw: Az. 961 of & ot yedwp- 
tuwv: Ar. Ach. 186 of & otv Bowvrur). 
The quiet 70’ is more impressive here.— 
6A tid, zc. éué: Creon understands 


him to mean oé As vv. 763 f. show, 
Haemon is resolved not to survive An- 
tigone. But he has no thought of threaten- 
ing his father’s life: his frantic action at 
v. 1231 was a sudden impulse, instantly 
followed by remorse (1245). For the 
sinister Tis, cp. Az. 1138 Todr’ eds dvlav 
Tovmos épxyerat row. Ar. Ran. 552 ff. xa- 
Kov Kee TwWl...dwcer Tis Siknv. Thue. 4. 
68 el...un melceral Tis, adrod Thy pdxnv 
évecOat. 

752 7 émetépxe Kal érareddv abe 
Opacts; Dost thou go the length of e’en 
threatening so boldly? The participial 
clause defines the manner of émezepxet, 
and so is practically equiv. to wore xat 
érameeiv etc. The kat here belongs to 
the partic. (distinguish the composite v7) 
kat in question, O. 7. 368). Eur. Bacch. 
1346 add’ éretéépyer Alav, (we have erred,) 
but thou goest too far (in vengeance). Cp. 
O. C. 438 Tov Oupov éxSpaudvra por | 
pel{w KoNacTHY. 

754 Kdalwv, as O. 7. 401, 1152.— 
hpevacrers, a poet. word, used by Xen. 
Mem. 4.1. 5 Tovs éml whovrip péya ppo- 
vouvras.. .Eppévou Néyuw. 

755 ovK ev dpoveirv, as angrily refusing 
(754) to hear reason. 

756 Sothevpa : cp. on 650.—paj Kkeb- 
TARE pe, ‘do not seek to cajole me,’— 
referring to el un marnp 706’, as expressive 
of filial respect. Creon means, ‘do not 
pretend that you have any of the feelings 
with which a son ought to regard a father.’ : 


ANTITONH I4I 
Cr. Thou canst never marry her, on this side the grave. 
HAE. Then she must die, and in death destroy another. 
Cr. How! doth thy boldness run to open threats? 

HAE. What threat is it, to combat vain resolves? 

Cr. Thou shalt rue thy witless teaching of wisdom. 

Har. Wert thou not my father, I would have called thee 
unwise. 

Cr. Thou woman’s slave, use not wheedling speech with 
me. 
Hak. Thou wouldest speak, and then hear no reply? 

Cr. Sayest thou so? Now, by the heaven above us—be sure 

of it—thou shalt smart for taunting me in this opprobrious strain. 


héyeuv. 758 ddnOes;] adnbéo; L. (The first hand wrote merely a comma: S 
added the dot above it.) But in O. 7. 350 (the only other instance in Soph.) L has 
&\nGeo (though without the note of interrogation). 759 él] Dobree conject. én: 
Musgrave, émupbyourt.—devvaces] 5 évvdoes L, the 6 substituted by S for another 


letter (A?). 
has & évage. 


So in Az. 243 L has & évvdgwv: and in Theognis 1211 (Bergk) one Ms. 





Cp. Theognis 363 ed xwridde Tov €xXOpdv 
(cajole)* drav 8 broxelpios Oy, | Tical 
viv, mpddacw pndeulay Oéuevos: id. 851 
Leds dvdp’ éEo\éoecev ONVurreos, ds Tov ETal- 
pov | wadOaxa kwritdwv éamarav é0édet. 

757 déyew...Kdvev; do you wish to 
speak, and yet not to hear? A€yew te 
has a euphemistic tone (‘ to say something 
strong, or harsh’), like dpa@y ri (Z2. 336), 
but the 7¢ could hardly be represented in 
translation without exaggerating it. )é- 
yew Kal dxovew was a familiar phrase for 
fair discussion (Thuc. 4. 22 Aéyovtes Kal 
dxovovres wept éxdotov EvuBycovTa: cp. 
- O. C. 189). El. 628 mpds dpynv éxdéper, 
webeiod mor | Néyetv a xpySouu’, odd’ érl- 
oraca KNvELV: 26. Q90 4 TpounOla | Kal 
TO NéyovTe Kal kNVovTe ciupaxos. The 
words imply a claim of equality, and are 
also full of scorn: hence Creon’s outburst. 
—Not: ‘do you wish to taunt and not to 
be taunted in return?’—as if xdvew =‘ to 
have things said to one’ (Az. 1322 KAvovTe 
pratpa cuuBarety ern xaxd: El. 523 
Kak@s 6€ ge | Aéyw Kax&s KvovTa pods 
céVev Oaud). 

758 ddndes; the word which marks 
that Teiresias can no longer restrain his 
wrath against Oedipus (O. 7. 350).—ov 
tévd’”OX., without wd: O. TZ. 660, 1088. 
Cp. Az. £389 ’OAdmrou TOS’ 6 rpecBedwv 
mathnp: O. C. 1655.—to@ Sr, adverbial: 
cp. 276 n. 

759 yxalpwv, impune, as O. T. 363, 
Ph. 1299.—@m oyourt Sevvacets, lit., 


revile me with (continual) cezsures: Wéyos 
is merely censure, fault-finding, not neces- 
sarily implying offensive speech (cp. 689). 
devvdgw, to reproach or revile: Az. 243 
kaka devvdgov pnuad’: [Eur.] Rhes. 925 
(the Muse speaking of Thamyris) 6s nuav 
TOAN éd&rvacev réxvnv. So Theogn. 
1211 (if the verse be his, and not Ana- 
creon’s) un mw apedds [adirws?] malfovca 
girous dévvagce roxas, alluding to her 
saying that they had been slaves. Her. g. 
107 mapa 5é rotor Iléponor yuvaikds kaxlw 
dxodoa dévvos péyiords éort. This érl 
with dat. is not merely ‘with,’ but implies 
a continuing strain of utterance: Z/. 108 
éml kwkur@ Tavde tarpw@wv | mpd Bupa 
NX aot mpopwveiv: Eur. Zro. 315 éml 
Sdxpvor kal | yoouor Tov OavdvTa warépa... 
KataoTévovae’ éxers (thou art ever lament- 
ing).—Others explain ézi as (a) ‘in addi- 
tion to,’ which implies too sharp a contrast 
with devvdcers, esp. without cai: (4) ‘ with 
a view to,’ z.e. ‘in order to blame me.’ 
Cp. Eur. PA. 1555 ovx én’ dvelderw odd” 
éml xappacw | adr’ ddvvaor éyw (‘ not 
for insult or spiteful joy, but zz pain’). 
Here, however, that sense would be weak. 
—For Dobree’s @tu, cp. Ar. Plut. 64 oboe 
ua THv Ajunrpa xaipjoes ert. It is plau- 
sible, and may be right. But I prefer 
éml Wéyouot, because (in the sense ex- 
plained above) it is so fitting when an 
impatient man breaks. off a dialogue which 
has irritated him throughout. 


142 ZOPOKAEOYS 
ayere TO pLLoOS, WS KAT Oppar” auTika 760 
Tapovre OunoKy Try oto. TO vupdio. 
AI. ov dn7 eporye, TovTO py d5éys TOTE, 
oul? 70° ohetTau mhyoia, ov T ovoapa 
ToupLOVv mpoodwWe Kpat év ofOadpois opar, 
ws Tots Oédovar Twv ditwv paivy Evvav. 765 
XO. avyp, avaé, BéBnxev e€ opyns Taxus: 
vous & éott THALKOUTOS ahynoas Bapus. 
KP, dpara, ppoveita peclov n KaT avop iov: 
TO O ouv KOpa THO OUK dmahha feu bépov. 
XO. apo yap avr Kal KATAKTELWOL VOELS ; 770 
ie. ov THV "ye my Ovyovoav: ev yap ovr Aeyets. 
XO. Hope O€ Tol Kat Pe Bovdever KTavery ; 
KP. deyeov EpnjLos “oO dp n Bporav aortiBos 
Kpuo metpoder Caoav ev KaTwpvyt, 
760 dyaye L, dyete r: dy’, dye Wecklein. 761 Ovyicke L. 768 ovdaua] 


ovdaude L. Most of the later Mss. have ovdaua, but Dresden a ovdaya, and Vat. 


ovdapov. 


765 pyaivy] In L the first hand wrote palyyio: another early hand, 


deleting o, wrote € over a and eo over m, thus indicating pwalyy and péves (or 


peveis) as alternative readings. 


bevy. 
L has o above é from first hand. 


The later Mss. have palvyn, mévers, mevets, wévys, or 
The Schol. knew both pévns (which he explains first) and palyy.—tuvar. 
766 dvnp L, ava r. 


767 Bapioc made 





760 f. dyere. The plur. is addressed 
to the two mpécmodo who had ushered 
the sisters into the house (578, Koplger’ 
elaw, dudes). So at 491 the plur. is used, 
Kaner’. And, in general, such orders 
are usu. given in the plur., or by 7s with 
3rd pers. (as O. 7. 1069). Cp. 931 Totow 
dyovow. This is against Wecklein’s dy’, 
dye. The objection to L’s dyaye is not 
only the sing. number, but also the fact 
that the 2nd aor. imperat. act. (and midd.) 
of dyw does not seem to have been used 
in Attic.—rTd pioos: Ph, 99t & pisos 
(Odysseus) : so plonua, oTUyos, oTUyNnWa.— 
KOT oppor’ : Xen. Flier. 1. 14 ovdels.. 
eb€XeL Tupavvou Kar’ dpbahpovs Karnyopelv 
(‘to his face’).—apévtt.. why ola. The 
accumulation of words for * presence ’ 
marks his vehement anger: cp. Haemon’s 
pleonasm in 764, and O. 7. 430. 

762 ff. tuorye is placed as if it were 
to be common to both the clauses (o@re... 
te), but the constr. changes : cp. EZ. 913 
an’ ovde pev 57 wnrpds 008’ 6 vows dire? | 
Towatra mpaccew ore Spao’ édavOavev.— 


For otte followed by tecp. O.C. 1397 (n.). 


—ovSapd, neut. plur. adv.: this form is 
required by metre in 830, as ovdayg (Doric) 
in 874: L always gives ovdapuau: see on 
O. C. 1104.—év dp0adpots, wth them (the 
instrumental év, 962, 1003, 1201): an epic 
phrase, /7. 1. 587 &v é@@adpotow wa, 
etc. : so oft. év Supaow (77. 241). 

765 os: cp. 643.—Tots Bédover, z.¢. 
any who can endure it. Cp. the words 
of Teiresias, 1087.—Haemon now finally 
quits the scene. The deuteragonist is 
thus set free for the parts of the "“AyyeNos 
and the "HédyyeXos. 

766 f. é€ dpyns Taxis, in haste caused 
by wrath: cp. //. 7. 111 und ben’ €& Eprdos 
gev dpeluovr pwrl uaxerOa, out of mere 
rivalry. —Bapis, resentful : cp. O. 7. 673 
apis 5’, drav | Oupov repacys; so as epith. 
of uijvis (O. C. 1328) and dpyn (Ph. 368). 
The sense of Bapi i in 1251 is different. 

768 peilov 7 Kat’ dvdpa is said in 
answer to their hint of fear :—let his pas- 
sion touch the human limit, aye, or over- 
pass it. O. C. 598 ri yap 7d petfov 4 Kar’ 
dvOpwrov voces; For avnp=dvépwros, 2b. 
567.—lov: Ph. 351 el ral Tpola mépyay’ 


cd 
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Bring forth that hated thing, that she may die forthwith in his 
presence—before his eyes—at her bridegroom’s side! 


FLAG: 


No, not at my side—never think it—shall she perish ; 


nor shalt thou ever set eyes more upon my face :-—rave, then, with 


such friends as can endure thee. 


[Axzt HAEMON. 


CH. The man is gone, O King, in angry haste; a youthful 


mind, when stung, is fierce. 


Cr. Let him do, or dream, more than man—good speed to 
him !—But he shall not save these two girls from their doom. 


Cr 


Dost thou indeed purpose to slay both ? 


Cr. Not her whose hands are pure: thou sayest well. 


CH. 


Cr. I will take her 


and hide 


from Bpaxvo in L. 
pépwv Vat., V4. 
KATQKTEiVaL Y. 


Aéyero. 


m from the first hand. 


769 7d0° (stc)..748 L: 
770 avira L: a’rw Dindorf.—karaxraviva (not karaxr#va) L: 
771 ryvie (from ryvde) L, with y above 6 either from the first . 
hand (so Duebner) or from an early corrector. 
Perh. ed yap av Aéyous was a v. 2. 
dykov .. cT(Bov.— 0’ dv made from @&@a dy in L. 


And by what doom mean’st thou to slay the other ? 
where 
her, 


the 
living, 


loneliest, 
rocky vault, 


path is 
in a 


Tw 6 ..7wH6’ Dindorf.—pdpov L: 


The same hand has written o. above 
773 dywv ..oriBos] Semitelos conject. 
774 retpwdn L with e above 





aipnoow idv: Az. 304 bony kar’ adrav 
UBpw éxticat’ iwv. So here it scornfully 
suggests some daring enterprise. 

769f. For 8 ovvcp. 688, 722.—1Ta... 
Tode: cp. 561 (Tw), O. 7. 1472 (Tot), 
O. C. 1600 (7é), Zl. 977 (rHde 7H)—all 
fem.—Attic inscriptions ofc. 450—320B.C. 
present numerous instances of fem. dual 
TH, Tow, TovTow, ofv, but no instance of 
fem. dual ra, ratv, ravrav, or aly. (Mei- 
sterhans p. 50.) Hitherto the gen. and 
dat. taiv, tatvde, tavraw have been re- 
tained even by those edd. who give rw, 
twoe, etc. (cp. O. 7. 1462, 1504: O. C. 
445, 859, 1149, 1290, etc.). But, so far as 
epigraphic evidence goes, the distinction 
is arbitrary.—kal with the whole phrase 
KatakrT. voeis rather than with kataxr. 
alone (for no minor penalty is in view): 
cp. 726. 

771 Qyotoav: cp. 546.—ydp odv: cp. 
489, 741. 

772 Kat with Bovdeter; (her doom 


' having been fixed,) by what fate do you 


purpose to slay her? For xaé thus follow- 
ing the interrog., cp. 1314. Aesch. Ag. 
278 molov xpévou dé kal memépOnrac Tors ; 
Eur. Hee. 515 was kat vv éterpdéar’ ;— 
ode=airiv, Antigone: cp. 44 n. 


ie aaa? ©: oa 
Bat AY \ db Ke ] 


Re» 7D) y- KIA 


773 tv0a=€xeice &Oa, as O. T. 706: 
so O. C. 188 dye...we... | wv’ dv etc. Cp. 
Ph. 486 wh mw apys | epnuov otrw xwpis 
avOpwrav oriBov. 

774 werpode...2v KatTwpvxt, ‘in a 
rocky cavern’; schol., év broyelw omndaly. 
Verse 773 shows that Creon is not yet 
thinking of any particular spot. And 
kat@pvé shows that he is not thinking of 
some merely natural grotto or cavern. 
This word, usu. an adj., here a subst., 
means a cavern, or chamber, excavated 
by man’s hand: cp. Eur. ec. 1002 xpv- 
cov madaial IIpiamddv Kxarwpuxes. So 
the place is described by karacxadys 
(891). The xar@pvé actually used was 
near the furthest and highest part of 
the plain, where Polyneices lay (1197). 
What, then, was the poet’s conception? 
He seems to suppose the existence of 
tombs artificially constructed in the rocky 
mayot (411) which bordered on the 
Theban plain. In one of these tombs 
—chosen for the remoteness ofits situation 
(773)—Antigone is to be immured. The 
general type of sepulchral chamber sup- 
posed here can be illustrated from actual 
remains which have been discovered in 
Greece: see below on vv. 1216 ff. 
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popBys TO OUTOV os dyos povov mpodeis, 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


775 


omwS piagpa Tar _Umexpuyn TOALS. 
KQKEL TOV “Awonv, oO OV pLOvov oéBe Pear, 
airouwevn mov TevEeTar TO pn Oaverv, 
nN yvooetar youv adda ThviKavl? ort 


/ / > > 4 io, 
TOVOS TEpiaaos eat. Tav “Avoov oéBew. 


780 


otp. XO. "Epos AVLKATE [AayXay, "Epos, Os &v KTH LOO U TUTTELS, 


2 Os é€v pahaKais TapeLats VEAVLOOS EVVUXEVELS, 


775 ws ayos udvov] Blaydes conject. dcov dyos gevyew, and many edd. have adopted 


dgov, while retaining povov. 


for dos: 
gpevyew mpobels, deleting v. 776. 
pdvov. 776 trexgvyne L: vrexdvyor r. 


(Hartung, ws dyos pevyerv.) 
(2) ws ayos pevyew pdvov | mpobels, Srws ulacw’ brexpdyn ors: 
Wecklein (Avs Soph. em. p. 27) suggested rpémrew for 


Dindorf proposed : (1) os 
(3) ws dyos 


778 mov] roUL. 779 yodv] y otv L. 





775 ws dyos pdvov, sc. elvar, so much 
as to be barely an expiation; only just 
enough to avoid the plac ua. The con- 
jectural change of @s into écov (adopted 
by several edd.) would be necessary if the 
indic. és7i had to be supplied, since we 
could not say Togofrov ws (instead of dcov) 
ayos éorl. That change is unnecessary, be- 
cause it is the inf. efva: that is understood. 
Cp. Xen. Ax. 7. 3 § 22 dcov pdvov yevoa- 
cOa, and see n. on O. C. 790 for other 
instances where the inf. is expressed. 
The inf. is understood, as here, in Xen. 
An. 7.8 § 19 éxovtes ass dcov Ov- 
mara (sc. elvat): $0°29.°7. 3S 20: €yGy... 
bcov épbdiov.— wos was od by Soph. in 
his lost Phaedra to denote ayvicua Ovalas 
(Hesych. 1. 63), z.c. ‘an expiatory sacri- 
fice’ (cp. Aesch. Zum. 325 d-yvicua pévov). 
In Aesch. Cho. 154 also dyos has been 
taken as=‘expiation,’ but there it seems 
rather to be ‘pollution.’ Cp. the schol. 
here: @os madaidv, wore Tov Bovddmevov 
Kabeipyvivae Twa ahootovacbar Bpaxd 
TWévTa Tpopys, Kal vrevdow Kdbapotv 
Td Towdro, iva un SoKGor Ayuw dvarpeiv 
ToUTO yap do eBés.—Curtius, Etym. 5th ed., 
§ 118, would write dyos here. He distin- 
guishes two roots. (1) ay-, ayos, § guilt,’ 


evays, ‘accursed’: Sanskr. @g-as, ‘vexa- 
tion,’ etc. (2) ady-, dyos, ‘consecration, 
sacrifice,’ a@ytos, etc.: Sanskr. zag. On 


the other hand the analogy of praculum 
suggests that dyos might combine the 
sense of ‘expiation’ with that of ‘ pollu- 
tion.’ 

Creon’s edict had announced that the 


transgressor would be publicly stoned to 
death (36). 
question of the Chorus alludes (772). |. 
Creon had already said that Antigone’s * 
doom was to be kaxtoros (489). But now, 
at least, he feels that he cannot inflict such 
a death on the maiden, his kinswoman. 
She shall die, not by stoning, but by 
starvation. The choice is not prompted 
by cruelty, but simply by the desire to 
avoid physical violence. 

The danger of a ulacwa—to be avoided 
by a dole of food—has no relation to the 
special circumstances,—Antigone’s royal 
birth, and the nature of her offence. In 
the ancient belief, that danger existed 
whenever a person was put to death by 
starvation. Two notions were probably 
blended ; (a) that, if a little food was given, 
the death was nature’s -work, not man’s; 
(4) that the véprepx claimed an indemnity 
for the usual évaylcuara. So the Greeks 
put Philoctetes ashore on desolate Lemnos, 
—pdkn mpoderes Bara xal re Kal Bopés | 
érwpérAnua suixpdv (Ph. 274). So, too, 
when a Vestal was to be buried alive, the 
small vault in the Campus Sceleratus was 
furnished with a couch, a burning lamp, 
and a small table, on which the dole was 
placed, —bread, olives, milk, and a jug of 
water (Plut. Vum. 10). 

776 waco’: cp. on 178. The sense is, 
‘in order that the whole city may not be 
defiled’ (as it otherwise would be): pulacp’ 
drexpuyyn =e wavy. 

777 dv povov oéBe. Polyneices had 
come to destroy the shrines of the Geol 


It is to this that the anxious ©' » 


ait 
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with so much food set forth as piety prescribes, that the city 
may avoid a public stain. And there, praying to Hades, the 
only god whom she worships, perchance she will obtain release 
from death; or else will learn, at last, though late, that it is 
lost labour to revere the dead. [Aazt CREON. 


CH. Love, unconquered in the fight, Love, who makest havoc 
of wealth, who keepest thy vigil on the soft cheek of a maiden ; 


780 This v. was accidentally omitted from the text of L, and added in the 


margin by the first hand. 
see Appendix. 


782 ds xr, dor L.—xrjuact] For the conjectures, 





éyyevets (199). By honouring him, and 
Hades (519), she has dishonoured those 
other gods. 

778 70 py Oavetv is acc. with revgerar: 
cp. Aesch. Ch, 711 ruyxdvew Ta rpdo Popa: 
O;. Cy 1106. (h:) = fr. B24 Kat 7a; Kal ra 
Tuyxdvwv, This comparatively rare constr. 
has here been influenced by airouuévn: 
though it is unnecessary to refer the acc. 
to the partic. only, or to understand, ‘ will 
successfully ask.’ See, however, Her. 5. 
23 Tiw twapd Aapelov airjoas érvxe...dw- 
peqv: Q. 109 TavTa yap TevfecIa aitjoa- 
gay: where, in both instances, the acc. 
depends on the partic. only.— We could 
not well take 7d uy Oavety here as=wore 
un Oaveiy (like kwAdw 7d wh Trovety TL). 

779 f£. d\Ad THVLKAUTA: Cp. 552.— 
wav, instead of rods év,“Avdou: 659. 

781—800 Third stasimon. Strophe 
781—790=antistr. 791—8o0. 

After Creon’s and Haemon’s speeches, 
the comment of the Chorus wasin a neutral 
tone (724). When Haemon departed in 
anger, they spoke words implying that 
allowance must be made for the heat of 
youth (767). This beautiful ode is ina 
kindred strain. If Haemon has sinned 
against great @ecuol—loyalty to country 
and to father—at least he is under the 
influence of a god whom none can with- 
stand. 

The pathos of the maiden’s fate is 
heightened by this plea for her lover. 
When she is led in by the guards, on her 
way to death, the Chorus avow that pity 
works with them evenas love with Haemon 
(801—8o5). A perfect preparation is thus 
made for the lyric dialogue between the 
Chorus and Antigone (806—882). 

781 dvixare paxav: 77. 441 "Epwre pev 
vuv doris dvravicrara, | wixrns dmws és 
xeipas, ov Kas gpovel. Eur. fr. 433 
*Epwra, rdvrwv Sucpaxararov Gedy. Plat. 


. J. STII? 


Symp. 196 D kal why els ye avdpiav” Epwre 
ovde”"Apns avOlararat’ ov yap éxer “Epwra 
“Apns, dd’ ”Epws "Ap. 

782 év KtHpaou mires, who /allest 
upon men’s possessions; who makest 
havoc of their wealth and fortunes. Cp. 
Od. 24. 526 év 5 &recov mpoudxo.s, ‘they 
fell on the fore-fighters’: so éumlarev is 
oft. said of the attacks of disease or passion. 
Love makes men reckless of possessions : 
it can bring ruin on great houses and 
proud cities. Sophocles himself has given 
us the best commentary: see 77. 431, 
referring to the capture of Oechalia by 
Heracles, who loved Iolé, the daughter 
of its king, Eurytus: ws tavrns 160 | mé- 
Ais dapeln maca, Kovx ) Avoia | wépoerev 
aitnv, adn’ 6 THIS’ Epws paveis. The 
same thought is finely expressed by Eur., 
ina choral ode to”Epws, which this passage 
has certainly helped to inspire (A. 
525 ff.):"Hpwra dé, Tov TUpavvoy dvdpdr, | 
...00 ceBisouev, | répOovTa kal da wd- 
gas |lévra cuugopas | Ovarois, bray 
€\On. Troy was sacked for the sake of 
Helen, — édévaus, davdpos, édémroNs. 
Medea betrayed her father’s treasure to 
Jason (cp. Eur. AZed. 480). The resistless 
power of Love is the central thought of 
this ode. All that men prize most be- 
comes his prey. —See Appendix. 

783 f. év padakats wapeais. Ion of 
Chios (af. Athen. 603 E) describes Soph. as 
saying, ws kad&s Ppvvixos (the tragic poet, 
Jior. c. 490) érolncey elras* Ndprrer 5° 
éwl moppupéacs waphor pws Epwros. 
Plut. Mor. 760 D oxére Tolvur... Tots 
dpniows Epyous Scov “Epws mepleorw, ovK 
dpyos wv, ws Evpurlins ékeyev, ovd€ dorpa- 
TeuTos, ov’ év wadakaiow [évvuxed] wv ma- 
petats veavldwy.—évyvxevers, keepest thy 
vigil: perh. here an image suggested by 
a soldier’s night-watch (like Horace’s 
pulcris excubat in genis, sc. Cupido, C. 
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Strophe. 


> 
avT. 
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3 powrgs 5 _ UTEPTOVTLOS €v T dypovopo.s avddats: 
4 Kat o our’ aavarav pv Eos ovdels J 
oe y avOpatrwv, o 08 EXOV peunver. 799 


5 ov? apepiov > 
A XA 
OU Ka 
A x 
2aq0uv Kal 
nw  ) 

3 vuKa O 


£0 bOKAEOYE 


785 


duxaiwy adikous Ppevas Tapacmas emt \dBa° 
TOOE velKos avdpav fbvawov Eyes Tapatas* 


evapy7s Brepdpov ¢ yLEpos evhéxTpou 


795 


4 vipdas, TOV peyadhov Tapedpos ev apyats 


785—790 L divides the vv. thus: 


OW... LEULNVEV. 
mat povdmos. 
am’ from Vat. (14th cent.). 
1859). 790 66)]60 L 


gpoiras 56— | 7’ dypovduos— | kal a’.. 
786 7’ aypovduos| The first hand in L seems to have written 
789 én’ avOpwrwy L. So most of the later Mss., but Campb. cites 
Nauck conject. oé 7’ dvOparwv : 
795 vwkad. 


.dv|Opa- 


so also Blaydes (ed. 


. evAeKTpov. Two vv. in L, the second 





4- 13. 8); cp. Xen. Az. 6. 4. 27 év 6€ Tots 
émdots €vuxrépevoy, and so vuxtopuvAakety. 
Shaksp. Rom. 5. 3. 94 ‘ beauty’s ensign 
yet Is crimson in thy lips and in thy 
cheeks.’ Gray, Progress of Poesy 1. 3. 16 
“Over her warm cheek and rising bosom 
move The bloom of young desire ‘and 
purple light of love.’ 

785 f. wmepmévTios: cp. 1301: so 
éxrémcos (O. 7. 1340), Oaddoovos (26. 1411), 
Oupatos (£7. 313), mapaxrios (Eur. 7. 7: 
1424), etc. So Eur. fr. 434 ("Epws) xamt 
moévrov épxetat. Plut. AZor. 760 D quotes 
an unknown poet, on “Epws:—zip kal 
Oddacoav Kal mvoas Tas alfépos | mepav 
éroywos. Lucr. 1. 18 (Venus moves) fer 
maria ac montes fiuviosque rapaces Frondi- 
Serasque domos avium camposque virentes. 
—tv T dyp. avdais. dypdvouor avdal 
=dwellings in dypds veuduevos, pastoral 
wilds: cp. (349 dypaidou: Os 1. 2103 
AAKES d-ypovopot, upland pastures. £7. 
181 a&k7T7 Sovvouxos, a shore on which oxen 
are pastured (cp. O. 7. 26).—Some take 
the sense to be, ‘ Love conquers not man 
only, but fishes and wild beasts’; cp. fr. 
856. 9 (Kvzpis) elo épxerar pev ly @iwv Trw- 
Tw yeve., | verti S ev xépoov TeTpacKene? 
yov”}. (How could treprdévrios imply a 
visit to the fish?) Others find a reference 
to Paris carrying Helen over the Aegean, 
Aphrodite visiting Anchises in the pas- 
tures of Ida, etc. Rather the poet is 


merely saying, quite generally, how 
boundless is the range of Love. 
787 f. oir d@avatrwv: Zr. 443 (of 


Love) obros yap dpxet kal Oewy Grrws Oére: 
fr. 856. 13 (Kvmpis) tiv’ ob madalovo’ és Tpls 
éxBadrec Oewv; Eur. fr. 434 “Epws yap 


avdpas ov povous émépXerau, | odd’ ad y- 
vaikas, d\Ad Kal Oe@y dvw | Wuxds xapdo- 
get.— ot... pvgipos eori,=ce divarac pev- 


yew. Cp. Aesch, P. V. go4 6 TOE MOS 
dopa mopiuos: Ag. 1090 (oréynv) moda 
Evvloropa | ...xaxd: Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 9 


éraTnmoves & Hoav Ta TpoonKovrTa : Isae. or. 
5 § 26 déapvol elor Ta Wuodoynuéva: [Plat.] 
Alcib. [1.141 D otwat 6€ ce ox avhKoov elvat 
évid ye...yeyevnuéva. Similarly with a 
subst., Plat. Apfol. 18 B ra peréwpa ppov- 
TLOTNS. 

789 f. cé y': for ye with the repeated 
ge, cp. O. 7. 1101, PA. 1116.—The Ms. 
én’ could mean only, ‘ in the case of’ (and 
so, ‘among’): a use which is not ade- 
quately supported by Aristeid. Pan. 1.96 
povn TH monet éml. Tov “EMAgvix@r, where 
he means, ‘in the case of’ (z.e., ‘so far as 
they are concerned’). Nor could ém’ be an 
adverb (‘ moreover,’ O. 7. 181), as some 
take it.—6 8’ éx@v: Plat. Phaedr. 239 C 
avnp éxwv Epwra. 

791 £. dd{xous proleptic: cp. on 475: 
Tr. 106 etvagew ddaxpirwr tet der 
méOov (so that they shall not weep).— 
mapacmas (cp. 298), a metaphor from a / 
driver jerking his horses aside out of their 
course: £/. 732 (the charioteer) éw ma- 
paomd (sc. rods trmovs), pulls them aside, 
out of the crowd of chariots. The word 
is fig. againin O. C. 1185 ob} ydp ce...ma- 
paocmdce | yvwuns, pluck thee from thy 
resolve. 

794 Evvatpov, not fuvaluwr, since vei- 
kos-dvépwv forms one notion: cp. 862: 
El. 1390 Tovmov ppevav bveipov : Ph. 952 
oxjua mwérpas dirvdov: Aesch. Lum. 325 
parpwov dyvuicua.,.pdvov.—txers with aor. 
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thou roamest over the sea, and among the homes of dwellers 
in the wilds; no immortal can escape thee, nor any among 
men,whose life is for a day; and he to whom thou hast come 
is mad. | 


The just themselves have their minds warped by thee to Anti- 
wrong, for their ruin: ’tis thou that hast stirred up this present strophe. 
strife of kinsmen; victorious is the love-kindling light from 
the eyes of the fair bride; it is a power enthroned in sway 


beginning with tuepos. 
between ¢ and k. 


beside the eternal 


796 evr€kr pov] In L a letter (perh. ¢) has been erased 
798 mdpedpos év apxats MSS. 


In L the letters dp are in an 


erasure, from py. The Schol. notes that some read mapédpos, as Doric for mapédpous. 


This indicates that he knew no other variant. 


See comment. and Appendix. 





part.: cp. 22.—tTapdgas, excitasti. Dem. 
or. 18 § 153 &’ eldjre NAlka mpdyyara 7 
fuapa Keparhn tapdgaca airy dikny ovK 
édwxev. In this sense later prose has also 
owTapaTTw. 

795 f.évapyrs, ‘clearly seen,’ ‘present 
to the lover’s sight,’ marks the vivid appeal 
to the senses, in contrast with the invisi- 
ble and spiritual majesty of the Qecpol 
which Love overrides. For évapyjs as 
= ‘before our eyes,’ ‘in bodily presence,’ 
cp. O. C. 910; 77. 11, 224.—Prepdpwv- 
Upepos, love-influence from the eyes, ev- 
héxrpov vipdas, of the fair bride. Both 
genitives are possessive, but Breddpwv 
goes more closely with tuepos, denoting 
the latter’s source. Cp. 929: O. C. 729 
dupdrov... | PoBov...7Tis éujs émewodou, 
fear, shown in your eyes (possess. gen.), of 
my entrance (objective gen.). In Phaedr. 
251 B Plato describes tuepos as the desire 
infused into the soul by an emanation 
of beauty (kdAXous droppoy) proceeding 
from the beloved, and received through 
the eyes of the lover (6:4 rdv dupdrwr). 
So the soul is spoken of (2d. E) as émroxe- 
Tevoapevyn iwepov, ‘having refreshed herself 
with the love-shower’ or ‘effluence of 
beauty.’ And tuepos itself receives fan- 
ciful derivations, as 2b. 251 C, éxe?0ev uépn 
érivra Kal péovra, ad 57 dia Tadra tnepos 
kaNetrar (2.e. from iévac uépn and pet): 
while in Crat. 419 E it is explained by 
iguevos pet. The real origin of the word 
is prob. from rt. is, ‘wish,’ whence iérnri, 
and ’Io-uqvn, Destderata. Curt. § 617. 
Cp. Soph. fr. 430 (Hippodameia speak- 
ing of Pelops), roidyd év Wer Alyya Onpa- 
Tnplav | épwros, dorpamiy tw’ dupdrur, 
éxet (‘ such a subduing arrow of love, a 
lightning from the eyes’): Aesch. Ag. 


742 warOakdy dupatwy Bédos, | dnEiOumov 


- €pwros dvOos: Suppl. 1004 dSuparos Ged- 


KTnpiov | To&evp’ Ereuer, iwépov vikwmevos: 
Eur. Azpp. 525 “Epws,”"Epws 6 kar’ du- 
patwv | ordgers rodov, elaodywv yAuKelay | 
Yuxats xdpw ods émcorparevon [z.e. ‘on 
the eyes’ of mortals: better 6...crdfwv, 
or else és da’—.]—evdéxtpov, epithet of 
Korpis in Tr. 515. Cp. Anthol. P. 7.649 
evAeyxéos Oaddpov (happy nuptials). 

797 mdpedpos év dpxais. I leave these 
words in the text, without marking them 
as corrupt, because the case against them 
is not decisive, while no eméndation is 
certain. But I strongly suspect them. If 
sound, they mean that the love inspired 
by the maiden’s eyes is a power ‘en- 
throned in sway by the side of the great 
laws.’ The great. laws are those ‘un- 
written’ moral laws which most men feel 
and acknowledge (cp. on 454 f.); here, 
especially, the law of loyalty to country, 
the law of obedience to parents. In Hae- 
mon’s case, love has shown that it is 
at least of equal force with these @ecuol. 
For tdpedSpos, cp. O. C. 1267 Znvi otv0a- 
Kos Opdvev | Aldws: 26. 1382 Aixn Evvedpos 
Znvos dpxatos vouos. Pind. O. 8. 21 
Awds geviov mapedpos | ...0€ms. For & 
dpxais, Eur. Andr. 699 ceuvol 3D & 
dpxats nuevor kata mrddw: Or. 897 ds av 
divnrac wodeos ev 7 dpxatow 7. Cp. also 
on 744. 

The words answer metrically to @véiyos 
ovdels (788). The first two syllables of 
mdpedpos therefore represent a resolved 
long syllable. Pindar affords some in- 
stances of such resolution (see Appendix), 
and there is a probable example below 
(970 ayxbarods”Apns, where see n.). But 
it is rare, and certainly unpleasing. As 
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5 Oecpav: apayos yap eurrailer Beds 
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"Adpodira. 799 


A > » > A aa ; aA 
vov & on “yo KavTos Deopov 

¥ , 4Q> ¢ “ ¥ > 
e€w dépopar Td Opav, tayew 6 
b en \ , / 
oukeTe myyas Svvayar dakpvar, 

\ 4 ’fp c “A tA 
Tov taykoitnv of opw Oadapov 


, 5 5 fA > Vd 
THVO Avtuyovnv QVUTOVG AD. 


805 


, ¢ Cone | ce) 5 lal , la A , _£ \ 
otp.a. AN, OpaT EM, W yas TAaTpPLAS TONLTAL, TAY vEeaTav OOOV 


/ id \ / 7 > , 
2 aTEiyouaay, veatov Sé déyyos Nevooovcay aediov, 
y > A 
3 KovToT avdis ahNd pw O Traykoitas “Avoas Caoav ayer 


799 L divides thus: decuav: auaxos yap éujralfea eds ’"Adpodira. 
maigfe.] Blaydes conject. éumralec: Herwerden, évordge. 


800 Ex- 
804 traykolray L: 





a whole, too, the phrase mdpedpos év 
apxats is suspicious. A yet stronger ob- 
jection is the strangeness of describing 
the power which is 22 conflict with the 
Gecpuol as their assessor, or peer, in sway; 
an expression which would seer appro- 
priate only if that power was working in 
harmony with them; as when Eur. (AZed. 
843) speaks of copia mrapédpous...épwras, | 
mavToias apeTas Ewepyovs, —‘the loves that 
sit with wisdom, co-workers of all excel- 


‘lence,’—these aspirations of the soul which ' 


assist intellectual effort. 

The best: line of emendation yet sug- 
gested is that of Semitelos, who writes 
adore tépa Spav. He supposes that mépa 
dpav became, first, rdapedpov (IEPAAPAN— 
IIAPEAPON). Then, dpedpov ec uwv seem- 
ing obscure, a marginal gloss & dpyats 
was added. This gloss came into the 
text, dislodging wore: and madpedpov be- 
came mapedpos, to agree with tuepos. The 
original sense, then, was: ‘ the ¢uepos pre- 
vails, so that one transgresses the great 
Becpol.’ Cp. El. 1506 éorts répa mpac- 
cew ye TOV vouwy Oédrer, This suits, too, 
the following lines, where the Chorus says, 
kavros (z.e., like Haemon) Odecuar | &w 
pépopat.—See Appendix. 

800 éepralfe, ‘wreaks her will’ zx 
that contest which vuq@ implies. We 
find éuaigw witha dat. (1) of the object, 
as Her. 4. 134 €umaltovras nui, ‘mocking 
us’: (2) of the sphere, as Ar. 7%. 975 xo- 
potow e€umaifger, ‘ sports in dances.’ The 
é&v of éumatfe here might also be explained 
as (a) in the tuepos, or the BAépapa, z.e. 
by their agency: or (4) ‘on her victim.’ 
But the interpretation first given appears 


simpler. (Cp. Vergil’s absol, use of ‘illu- 
dere,’ G. 1. 181, Zum variae tlludant 
pestes.) 


8Ol f. Kaitos Berpav tEw: 7c. like 
Haemon, I alsoam moved to rebel against 
Creon’s sentence, and to take Antigone’s 
part.-—épopar, a proverbial image from 
the race-course: Ar. Ran. 993 pmovov 
drws | un o 6 Oupds aprdcas | éxros oloe 
Twv €d\awy, because some olives marked 
the limits of the course at the end of the 
race-course (schol. ad Jdoc.), where the 
chariots turned, and where the horses 
were most likely to swerve or bolt. Plat. 
Crat. 414 B ov yap émurxomels we womep 
ExTos Spdmouv Pepomevov, émecdav delov émi- 
AdBwuac (when I get on smooth ground). 
Aesch. P. V. 883 é&w dé dpduov pépomac 
Nvoons | mveduare papyy. Eur. Bacch. 
853 t&w 8 €Xavvwr Tod ppovetv,—torxery 8’: 
cp. 817 éxouo’: 820 Aaxoivo’, by the rule 
of continuity (cvvd@ea) in anapaestic 
systems. In lyrics such elision is rarer 
(see on 350). 

808 mnyds, not, the sources or springs, ° 
but the streams, of tears: so 77. 852 
éppwyev maya daxptwy, and oft.: cp. O. C. 
479,.where rnyds =the water gushing from 
the bow]. On the other hand in fr. 658. 
vuxTos...mnyas = ‘the sources of night’ (the 
west). 

804 f£. mayKkolrnv. The question be- 
tween Doric and Attic forms in tragic 
anapaests cannot be decided by a rigid 
rule. It depends on the presence or ab- 
sence of a lyric character. Thus in rrof. 
the Doricisms are justified by the purely 
lyric stamp of the anapaests. Here, Attic 
forms are preferable. The lyric strains 
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laws; for there the goddess Aphrodite is working her un- 


conquerable will. 


But now I also am carried beyond the bounds of loyalty, and 
can no more keep back the streaming tears, when I see Antigone 
thus passing to the bridal chamber where all are laid to rest. 


AN. See me, citizens of my fatherland, setting forth on 
my last way, looking my last on the sunlight that is for me 
no more; no, Hades who gives sleep to all leads me living 


twayKolTnv Wolff. 809 evoouvcar L. 
mwot— | “Acdas— | rav— | &yxAnpov— 
kolras] mayxowos Blaydes. 


mw wé— | buvnoe .. vuugevtow. 
B11 “Acdas] didac L. 


810—816 L divides the vv. thus: kov- 
810 ay7- 





of Antigone are brought into finer relief 
by the different tone of the choral ana- 
paests. Cp. 822, and see Appendix on 
110.—Cp. O. C. 1578 (Death) rdv aié- 
vurvov. The word @dAapov here has 
ref. to its special sense, ‘ bridal-cham- 
ber’: cp. 891 vuudetov, 1207 macTdada. 
So oft. in epitaphs on the unmarried ; 
Anthol. P. 7. 489 (by Sappho) Tiwddos ade 
kévis, Tav 6) mpd ydmoLo Oavovcar | dé- 
Earollepoepdvas kudveos 0d apmos. Kaibel 
Epigrammata 241 (on two young brothers) 
of dSicool cuvvdpatmo, iw Eve, TWH Ud 
TbuBw | dpavoroe Téxvwv KelueOa Kov- 
prdtwy: | ‘Ixéovos kaya veapayv mAnpovpevos 
nBav |"Epuermos xpvepov Tbvd éxouev 
64X\apmov.—davbTovoay with acc. of place, 
as Az. 607 (dvicew), O. C. 1562 (€avioan): 
cp. 231. 

s06—9483 Fourth éreoddiov. An- 
tigone has now been brought out of the 
house by two of Creon’s servants (oi 
dyovres, 931) who are about to conduct 
her to her doom. She speaks of her fate 
to the Chorus, and they seek to comfort 
her,—while they intimate that she alone 
is to blame (853, 875). Creon enters 
(883); and, in obedience to his peremp- 
tory command, Antigone is presently led 
forth to death (943). 

The structure of the xoupds (806—882) 
is as follows. 1st strophe (806—816)= rst 
ant. (823—833). A system of choral ana- 
paests (817—822) comes after the strophe, 
and a similar system (834—838) after the 
antistrophe.— 2nd strophe (839—852) 
=end ant. (857—871).—3rd str. (853— 
856)=3rd ant. (872—875).—An epode 
forms the close (876—882). See Metrical 
Analysis. 

806 ff. vedtav...véarov Sé. In such 
an epanaphora pév regularly precedes dé 


- Metr. Analysis.) 


(as "O77" Ao8 259s 107. &, OO crc); 


but there are numerous exceptions in 


Soph., as O. C. 1342 oTHow oa dywr, |. 


aotnow & éuavrdv: Ph. 633 wavra dex- 
Ta, wavra dé | rodunrad: Tr. 517 767’ 
Hv xepos, Av 6€ réEwy marayos: 76, 1147 
kaXel TO Tay wor orépua cov duamdver, | 
KdAew O€ Thy Tadaway ’AXkujvnv.—veatov, 
in contrast with at@s, is best taken as adv. : 
Eur. 770. 201 véatov texéwy cHmara Nevo- 
ow: cp. the adv. reXevratov (O. 7’. 1183), 


éoxarov (O.C. 1550), mavtorarov, etc.— 


kovror avOts, sc. dWoudvyy : Az.857 “Hov 
mpocevvérrw | maviatatov 5) KovmoT av&rs 


torepov.—Cp. the passage in Swinburne’s- 


Erechtheus where the maiden Chthonia, 
being about to die, speaks with the Chorus 
of Athenian Elders:—‘ People, old men 
of my city, lordly wise and hoar of head, | 
I, a spouseless bride and crownless, but 
with garlands of the dead,*| From the 


Kommos. 
Ist 
strophe. 


{ > 


fruitful light turn silent to my dark un- 


childed bed.’ 

810 tayKolras=6 ravras Koiuulfwv. 
At. 831 Kad® @ dua | ropumratov ‘Epujv 
xXOdviov eb we Kouuloat. Blaydes conjectures 
maykouvos, very plausibly. Cp. Z/. 138 
tov y’ é& ’Atda | wayxolvov Niwas. But 
these points may be noted. (1) Though 
we have had zayxolrny so lately as in 
v. 804, such a repetition is no safe argu- 
ment for spuriousness: see on 76. (2) The 
and and 3rd syllables of mayxolras= kai 
vw in 828, and mayxowos therefore gives 
a more exact correspondence; but this 
proves nothing, since a spondee and a 
trochee are equally admissible. (See 
(3) maykoiras is herea 
more expressive epithet than wd-yxowos 
(‘receiving all’): eyes still bright with 
life and youth are to suffer the arépuova 
viyyperov Umvor. 


> 
avT. a. 
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aS , +P ¢ , ¥ y¥ > % 9 , , 
5 axTav, ov? vpevatwv eyKd\npov, ovT * émivvpdetos 
, , 4 4 > x 3 , / 
6 7M Me TLS vVOS UpYnoEV, AN “AyépovT. vupdevow. 


> A \ A ¥ ¥y 5 
OUKOUV Khewy KQL €7QLVOV €Xouo 


817 


ES TOO amrépxeu KevOos VEKVOY, 
oure pbwdow mhyyera vOo-oLs 


OuUTE Cupéwv eTiverpa Layovo, 


820 


ann’ avTOVO}LOS, Coca povn dn |! \ ( 


Ovytav “Aidnv KataByoen. 


AN. nKkovoa 8 Auypotaray oder Bau TaV Ppvyiav cévav 
2 Tavrddov XuTtdw Tpos aKpe, Ta Kiaaos ws atevns 825 


‘814 émiwupudidios MSS. (érivuudldos Vat.). 


Dindorf conject. érwiupeos: Bergk, 





B11 f. dye...dkrdv, a rare poet. constr. 
with dyw, as Ph. 1175 Tpwada yay pw’ 
nAtioas dEew: Aesch. Pers. 861 vocrot... | 
ed mpaccovtas ayov olxous (so Porson for 
és olkous). Cp. O. 7. 178 dxrav mpds 
é€omépou Oeod. 

813 ff. 08’ ipevalwv...ovr émvip- 
devos...Upvos. The tuévacos has not been 
sung by friends escorting bride and bride- 
groom to their home; nor has the ém.@a- 
Adyuov been sung in the evening at the 
door of the bridal chamber. (1) For 
the procession-song, cp. //. 18. 492 vvp- 
gas 6 éx Oadauwr, Satdwy tro Naurope- 
vaw, | rye ava dotu" mods 0 buevacos 
dpape. Ar. Pax 1332 ff. gives a specimen, 
with the refrain ‘Tujv, ‘Tuéva’ 3. Cp. 
also Av. 17 36. This was specially called 
the dpudrerov uéXos (from the carriage 
conveying the newly-married couple), 
Etym. M. p.145. (2) As to the ér@add- 
pLos CeEP or ériOadapuov (uédos), sung 
in the evening, see Phot. Azd/. p. 321 Kal 
Ta émtOardyua dé rots dpre Oadapevo- 
mévots dua ol 7lOeo Kal al mapbevor éml 
Tov Parduw jdov. Extant specimens are 
Theocritus /dy//. 18 (for Helen and Me- 
nelaus), Catullus Carm. 61 and 62: for 
a burlesque, see Lucian Symp. 41. The 
word vuévacos, though more specially de- 
noting the procession-song, was a general 
term for a yau7\Lov doa, and could denote 
the ém@addmos, in which ‘Tun &‘Tuerae 
was the usual refrain (Theocr. 18. 58, 
Catull. 61. 4 etc.): 


so Pindar P. 3. 17. 


ovdé Traupuv uw laxav bwevalwy, adduKes | ola 
mapbévar piréorow ératpas | éomeplats bro- 
kouplfec@’ dodats: Apollon. Rhod. 4. 
1160 vupprdlacs buévavov éml mpouorjow 
(threshold) de.dov. — ovre.. -yKAnpoy, ... 
obre...tpvnoev: we expected odre jury- 
Oetoay: a finite verb is substituted for the 
second participial clause: cp. 255 f.: O. 
C. 348 modAd pév...dhwmeévn, | woddotor 
o...nyetrac, with n. there on 351. 

émrwvipdevos, Dindorf’s correction of ém- 
vuplS.os, is strongly supported by these 
facts. (1) In O. C. 1088 Soph. certainly 
used éruwixelw instead of the usual ém- 
vixiy. Cp. above,+358, evalOpea, (2) In 
Aesch. Cho. 334 €mirtu Bros (restored with 
certainty by Herm.) had been corrupted 
into émirupBldvos. Bergk’s él vupdelors 
(‘for crown of nuptials’) is quite possible 
(cp. n, on 568); but an epithet for duos 
is decidedly preferable here. Bergk re- 
lies on the schol., Aelaes Odpats 7} Kolras, 
which suggests that the Schol. read ém 
vuud.olos (or vuudelos); but, if this were 
so, the fact would have little weight. The 
corruption would have been easy.—Herm. 
Schiitz defends émvupp(8rog as metrically 
possible. But, though it is possible that 
a logaoedic dactyl might replace a spondee 
here, the latter is at least better suited to 
the grave and mournful rhythm. The 
antistrophic verse (831) ends with may- 
kAavroas. So v. 816 ends with vupdeiow, 
and 833 with xarevvdger, 

816 *Ayxépovti vuppetow: cp. on 654. 
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to Acheron’s shore; who have had no portion in the chant that 
brings the bride, nor hath any song been mine for the crowning 
of bridals ; whom the lord of the Dark Lake shall wed. 


CH. Glorious, therefore, and with praise, thou departest to 
that deep place of the dead: wasting sickness hath not smitten 
thee ; thou hast not found the wages of the sword; no, mistress 
of thine own fate, and still alive, thou shalt pass to Hades, as no 
other of mortal kind hath passed. 


AN. I have heard in other days how dread a doom befell 
our Phrygian guest, the daughter of Tantalus, on the Sipylian 
heights ; how, like clinging ivy, 


éml vudelois : 


Semitelos, érl vuudelas, with evvats for tuvos. 


819 dbwdao L. 


822 Ovaray diday L. Dindorf writes ’Aténv: others, “Acdnv. 





820 Evdhéwv (possessive gen.) émlyeipa, 
‘the wages of swords,’ z.e. the reward of 
strife with the sword,—viz. a violent 
death. The gen. after émlxeipa always 
‘denotes that for which the reward is 
given, as Aesch. P. V. 318 dwnyépov | 
yrwoons, Ar. Vesp. 581 ravrns (sc. Tis 
dixns), Plat. Rep. 608 C dperfs, [Dem.] 
Lpist. p. 1484. 4 T&v...meTovnudvwv. 
Here, é:@éwv can hardly be a subjective 
gen., ‘the reward which the sword gives’ ; 
though the meaning is the same. The 
ironical sense of émixe:pa occurs in Attic 
prose as well as verse; Antiphon or. 1 § 
20 f wev Staxoviacaca (in the murder) éxee 
Ta emlxerpa wy aéla nv (torture and death). 
Cp. Zi. 1382 ramiriuma | ris SvoceBelas. 
Eupéwv might be poet. plur. for sing., as 
in Eur. Andr. 812 &x re dekias | Edn 
Kabaprdgovow, and Or. 1398 (cp. oxijr- 


Tpa, etc.); but it is rather an ordinary 
plural. 

821 f. avtrovopos, z.¢. of your own 
free will. No one constrained her to do 


the act for which she suffers. She knew 
that death would be the consequence, 
and she chose it. The word is fitting, 
since she has set her laws (the Oe@v véuu- 
ea) above Creon’s. The implied contrast 
is with the helpless victims of disease or 
of war.—The word could not mean, ‘by 
an ordinance Zeculiar to your case,’ 1.¢. 
Me the unique doom of a living death.’ 

m strengthens pévy, as 7%. 1063.— 
*At8Syv seems preferable to “Adv in the 
paroemiac. Cp. on 804.—Acc. of motion, 
like dopous oreixew (O. C. 643). 

823 ff. Kova 57. The Chorus has 


‘No mortal’s fate was ever like 
She continues: ‘I have heard be- 


said, 
thine.’ 


- fore now (6%) how Niobe perished,—by a 


doom like mine.’ To which the Chorus 
reply that Niobe was not a mere mortal 
(834).—The Theban princess remembers 
the fate of the Theban queen. Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus, married Amphion, 
king of Thebes. She vaunted that she 
had borne many children, while Leto had 
borne only two. Wherefore those two, 
Apollo and Artemis, slew all her sons 
and daughters,—at Thebes, as said the 
Theban story; but Niobe returned to her 
old home at Mount Sipylus, and was 
there turned to stone. (Ovid, Jet. 6. 
310, represents her as carried to Sipylus 
after the change.) Nvd8n was the title of 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


lost plays by Aesch.:and Soph.—Avypo- | 


TaTrav, adverbial: cp. 305 (épxios): Az. 
966 éuol mixpos TéOvnxev.—tévay, in rela- 
tion to Thebes; the foreign wife of the 
Theban king. Pindar wrote a waidy on 
Niobe’s marriage, and said that the 
Lydian dpuovia was first used at Thebes 
on that occasion. (Plut. de Mus. 
15.) 

825 Tavrddov, gen. of parentage: 
cp. 486, Az. 172 Ads “Apremis: 952 Znvos 
n Sew? Oeds. Tantalus, son of Zeus, had 
his royal seat on Mount Sipylus, which 
belonged to Phrygia in the older and 
larger sense of that term. In Aesch. 
NidBy (fr. 1 53) he describes his realm as 
extending ‘twelve days journey’ from 
Sipylus westward to. Ida. 

Srih Aw. Mount Sipylus is in the 
country once called Maeonia, and after- 
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4s patis avdpwr, 


4 > > ‘ vd 4 > ee 3 4 
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/ ag / ¢ i , 
6 depddas: ad pe Saiuwv opovoTtdray Katevvdler. 


827 ff. L divides the vv. thus: merpala— | duBpw— | ws paris— | TdKer (Téyyer)— | 


decpddas— | daluwy.. karewdser. 


828 dufpw MSS. duBpo. Musgrave, which 


most edd. have received. Nauck, keeping duBpw, changes yw 7’ in 830 to alwy 





wards Lydia. It is a branch of the 
Tmolus range (N. of which stood Sar- 
dis), and extends in a N.W. direction to 
the Hermus. Magnesia ‘ad Sipylum’ 
was on that river’s left bank. From a 
remote age volcanic forces were active in 
this region, known to the Greeks as the 
kataxexauuévn. Cp. Arist. AZeteor. 2. 8 
yevoudvou cetcuod Ta mepi XlrvAov aveTpas 
an. A city called Tantalis, once situated 
at Sipylus, was said to have perished by 
an earthquake, which madea lake. Tan- 
talus, like Niobe, is a type of prosperity 
plunged by tfpis into misery. Here, as 
in the case of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
some physical catastrophe was at the root 
of the tradition.—See on 831. 

826 f. drevyjs, prop. ‘strained,’ ‘in- 
tent’ (e.g. drevys dys), or ‘intense’ (as 
arevets dpyat): here it denotes the close 
embrace ofthe ivy. Cp. hederae sequaces 
(Persius fro/.).—merpala BrAdora Sdpa- 
oev, the ‘growth of stone’ (the process of 
petrifaction) ‘subdued her,’ z.e. passed 
gradually over her whole form: cp. 
Ovid, Met. 6. 301: Orba resedit | Ex- 
animes inter natos, natasque, virumque, | 
Diriguitque malis. Nullos movet aura 
capillos. | In vultu color est sine sans 
guine: lumina maestis | Stant immota 
genis: nihil est in imagine vivi. | Ipsa 
quoque interius cum duro lingua palato | 
Congelat, et venae desistunt posse mo- 
veri. | Nec flecti cervix, nec bracchia 
reddere gestus, | Nec pes ire potest: intra 
quoque viscera saxumst. For at in 
mweTpaia, Cp. 1310N. 

828 ff. Kal viv opBpo, x.7.A. The 
poet is thinking of Niobe’s petrified form 
among the lonely mountain-crags (//. 24. 
614 viv dé mov év wérpyow, év ovpecw olos 
modoow, | év Ziur’dw). ‘The rain and the 
snow never leave her, as she pines with 
grief’: z.e. she is amid the storms that visit 
snow-crowned Sipylus throughout the year. 


By these words the poet wishes to call up 
a general image of bleak and storm-beaten 
solitude. Niobe’s own weeping is then 
described by réyye. 8’, etc. Now, if we 
kept the MS. BeBe, that dat. would go 
closely with taxopévay: ‘as she melts, 
flows down, with rain’ (or ‘with water’), 
‘the snow never leaves her.’ Thus réyye 
...SepdSas would be anticipated, and in 
a prosaic manner; viz., by words sug-- 
gesting that the appearance of weeping 
is due to water trickling down the rock. 
This is the true reason for preferring 
SpBpor to SpBpw. It is no argument 
against d6uBpw that yudv te would answer 
to réyyet @ (for 7e irregularly placed, cp. 
O. 7. 258 n.). With d8uBpou, 6’ could 
still follow réyye, but & is better.—For 
the constr. duBpot...xuwv 7’ o} Nelarer (verb: 
agreeing in number with nearest subject) 
cp. 1132 f.: O.C. 7 crépyew yap ai rddar 
Me XW xpdvos Evvdw | waxpds diddoKe (n.). 
— xtov is taken by Wecklein as = ‘snow- 
water’ (Eiswasser).’ The only passage 
which seems to favour that sense is Eur. 
Tro. 1066 "Iéata...vdarn | xvdve Kardpura 
motaulg, but there the adj. makes the 
difference: ‘snow carried down streams’ 
can be only ‘snow-water.’ In Andr. 215, 


Opnknvy xLdve Thv KaTdppyToy means mere- 


ly, ‘on which snow falls thickly.’ Cp. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 1. 293 bral LurddAw 
vipbevTe.— ovdapa : cp. 763. 

831 téyya 8 in’ béptcs.. Bagg 
Though d¢pus and decpds could be said of 
a mountain, Soph. is here thinking simply 
of the human form. saykdav’rous (L)- 
might be proleptic (cp. n. on délxous, 791), 
but mwayxadavros is better, since éddpiac 
seems to need an epithet. 

The Niobe of Sipylus has usually been 
identified with a colossal rock-image on 
the N. side of the range. It is rudely 
carved in relief, within a rectangular niche 
on the face of a limestone cliff, and re- 
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the growth of stone subdued her; and the rains fail not, as men 
tell, from her wasting form, nor fails the snow, while beneath 
her weeping lids the tears bedew her bosom; and most like 
to hers is the fate that brings me to my rest. 


(without 7’). He would, however, prefer olkrw to duBpw. 
I Ws 
& for 7 Bothe.—maykXatvrove L: maykXavros or 


831 taka 0 L: réyye @ yr. 
TwaykAavarots r. 


830 ovdapya] ovdaua L. 








presents a woman seated on a throne. 
(See Stark, Vode, pl. 1, Leips. 1863: 
cp. Baumeister, Dezkm. p. 1029). Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay, however, holds that this 
image is the ‘very ancient’ dyadua of Cy- 
bele mentioned by Paus. 3. 22. 4. In 
two respects it differs from the ancient 
accounts of the Niobe (quoted below): 
(2) it does not ‘weep,’—for the rain- 
water drops from the front of the niche, 
clear of the figure; and (4) the likeness to 
a human form grows, instead of vanish- 
ing, as one approaches. (Yourn. Hellen. 
Studies U1. 61 ff., 1882.) This has been 
confirmed by another traveller, Herr 
Schweisthal (as reported in the Sev. 
Phil. Wochenschr., May 28, 1887, p. 704). 
He finds the true Niobe at no great dis- 
tance from the Cybele, but nearer Mag- 
nesia, and in the vicinity of a stream (the 
Jarikkaia) which Humann, in his ‘Ex- 
cursion into Sipylus’ (1881), had already 
identified with the Achelous of //. 24. 
616. It is a natural phenomenon,—the 
semblance—as seen from a distance—of 
a draped woman, seated high on the 
rocks; she looks towards the right, and 
lifts her right arm, as if in lament. 

The best ancient description is by a poet 
whose native place was in that neighbour- 
hood,— Quintus Smyrnaeus (1. 293— 
306) :—‘ Her streaming tears still fall from 
the heights of the rugged cliff; and in 
sympathy with her the sounding waters of 
the Hermus make,lament, and the lofty 
peaks of Sipylus, over which the mist 
that’shepherds dread floats evermore. A 
great marvel is she to passers by, because 
she is like a sorrowful woman, who mourns 
some cruel grief, and weeps without stint. 
Such verily seems the figure, when thou 
gazest at it from afar; but when thou 
drawest near, lo, ’tis but a sheer rock, a 
cliff of Sipylus’ (paiverar almhecoa rérpn, 
ZuTvrovd 7’ daroppwé). 

Nonnus was thinking of the effect from 
the road, when he wrote (2. 160), ércouae 
ws NidBy Kal éye NOos, dppa Kal adrnp | 


Aaivény orevdxovoay émoxrelpwow 00t- 
Tat. Pausanias, too, says that, at a cer- 
tain distance from the cliff, dedaxpuyévny 
ddées Opav kal karnpy yuvaika, but that 
the illusion vanishes on a nearer approach 
(1521:§33). 

833 cpotordray, because the stone 
into which Niobe was changed may be 
likened to Antigone’s rocky tomb: cp. 
El, 150 iw mavtAduwy NidBa, sé 0 &ywye 
véuw Oedv, | dr’ év tadw merpaly | aiat 
daxpvers.—The Niobe in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery at Florence will occur to many as 
offering an ideal type of majestic sorrow 
and beauty not unworthy to be associated 
with Antigone, and yet suggesting a con- 
trast no less than a resemblance; the con- 
trast between the desolate mother, and 
the maiden who is going to join those 
whom she loves (897); between pride 
steadfast under divine anger, and the 
piety that has dared to offend man. 

834—838 ddd... Bavovcav. The 
Chorus desire to console Antigone. There 
is no element of reproof in their words 
here. She has likened herself to Niobe. 
‘And yet Niobe’—the Chorus say—‘ was 
a goddess, while thou art a mortal. But 
(ka(rot) it will be a great glory for thy 
memory that thy fate was as the fate of a 
goddess, in life and in death.’ ‘In life’ 
({aoav), and not only in death (@avov- 
wav), because Niobe, like Antigone, was 
in the fulness of her vitality when she met 
her doom. The moments of life through 
which Antigone is now passing are like 
the moments through which Niobe passed 
as she felt the beginning of the change 
into stone.—Why does Antigone rejoin, 
olpor, yedopar? Because her thought 
had been, ‘my doom is terrible and 
miserable as Niobe’s’; but the Chorus 
had answered, ‘It is indeed glorious for 
thee to be as Niobe.’ She had looked 
for present pity. They had comforted 
her with the hope of posthumous fame. 
—See Appendix. 
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834 deoyyevvns L (not Geoyeryjs, as Campb. gives it): the later Mss. va 
Wieseler conject. Oevoyerys: 
Nauck, Oelou re yévous (and formerly kal Oe00 yévvys). 


Oeoyevvyjs and Oeoyeris. 


between 
M. Schmidt, cal Oeav yun’: 
835 Ovnroyevveia L. 


836 ¢0iuéva L, with w above a from the first hand. @0iméva or POyudvay r.— 


bey dxodoa L: 


péya Kaxovoat Seyffert: wéya taxotoa. Wecklein. 


837 Trois 


iaodéous &yxAnpa Aaxelv L.—rotor Hector ovyKAnpa Aaxeiv Nauck (ovyxAnpa Schaefer). 


838 (Scar .. Pavotcay, 


L has this v., which is also in most of the later Mss.; 
but it is omitted by A, and consequently by the Aldine. 


Dindorf and others 





B34 Oeds, sc. éxelvn pév éore (cp. 948). 
The absence of a pron., to balance jets, 
is unusual, but it is easy to carry on the 
subject of ‘réyyee i in 831. Niobe is of di- 
vine race, since her father was the son of 
Zeus, and her mother the Pleiad Taygeteé 
\\ (or Dioné, one of the Hyades). So in 
Aesch. Nid8y (fr. 157) her family is de- 


“scribed as of Bev dryxlomopo. (near kin), 


..kotvrw vw é&lrndov alua darudywv.—eo- 
yevviis, god-begotten. The peculiarity is 
that the word is formed directly from 
yévva, and not from the stem of the pass. 
aor. in use: z.¢., we should expect @eo- 
yévynros. But Pindar could coin deér- 
pos (7. 5.13) as=Oeoriunros. Why, then, 
should not a poet coin Geoyervijs as = Geo- 
yévvnros? It is of little moment that the 
extant classical literature happens to pre- 
sent no strictly parallel compound with 
yévva (rovtoyevyjs and mpwroyevvyjs be- 
ing late Byzantine). Qevo'yevrjs occurs in 
Orac. Sibyl. (5. 261), but is not classical. 
The Schol.’s paraphrase, Qecorépou ~yévous 
tTvyxdvovea, is no token (as some fancy) 
that he read a gen., such as @elov re 
yevous. 

836 xatrov has an illative force, in- 
troducing the next step in the reasoning: 


¢ Ay /L* / ‘ “wn rLtA 


cp. 949, O. 7. 855.—L’s POiuéva should 
prob. be pOipévy (see on mayKolrny 804). 
The variant ¢6.uévw (noted in L) is war- . 
rantable as the masc, of general state- 
ment (cp. 463): but it would be ex- 
tremely harsh, when {@cav...0avodcav 
refers to the same person. —kdKotrat, 
‘e’en to have it said of her’ (caf meaning, 
‘even if there is no other comfort’). This 
seems a little more expressive than rd- 
kovoa (Wecklein), and also slightly more 
probable palaeographically (cp. O. C. 172 
cr.n.). The Ms. péy’ dkovorar is certainly 
wrong, since a paroemiac could not begin 
a new sentence. For dxotw (=déyoua, 
audio) with inf., cp. Her. 3. 131 ’Apyetou 
HKovov povorky elvac “EAAjvwv mpSror. 
837 Tots ivoléois cvyKAnpa, a lot 
shared by demigods, Plut. AZor. 103 F xen 
yap ob pbvov €aurov eldévac Ovyrov 6 ovTa THY 
gicw, adda Kal bre Ovnt@ cbyKAnpbs 
éott Bly kal mpdypact padiws peOirra- 
pévos pds Tovvaytiov: 2.e. that one shares 
the lot of humanity at large.—The de- 
cisive objection to the Ms. reading ty- 
KAnpa is the sense of the adj.; for &yxAn- 
pos always means either (1) act., having 
a share in, as Eur. 7. 7: 682 byxdnpor:.. 
kacvyvyrny, ‘heiress,’ =éslxdAnpor, and so 


/ 
+ 
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CH. Yet she was a goddess, thou knowest, and born of 
gods ; we are mortals, and of mortal race. But ’tis great renown 
for a woman who hath perished that she should have shared the 
doom of the godlike, in her life, and afterward in death. 


AN. Ah, Iam mocked! In the name of our fathers’ gods, 
can ye not wait till I am gone,—must ye taunt me to my face, 
O my city, and ye, her wealthy sons? Ah, fount of Dirce, and 
thou holy ground of Thebe whose chariots are many; ye, at 
least, will bear me witness, in what sort, unwept of friends, 


reject it. 


pévav r. ovdAouévay Triclinius. 
xthwovos Nauck. 
graphia).—L divides the vv. thus: 
&pypHa—ép| xopar.—rrorawlov. 
L, yp. émiBo@puar (by S). 


and by what laws 


But M. Seyffert defends it, and among recent edd. who retain it are 
Bellermann, Nauck, Wecklein, Pallis, Semitelos. 
olxouévay J. F. Martin and Wunder. 
844 ff. Aipxatas xpjvac] Acpxatar kal xpjvac L (by ditto- 
iwa— | OnBaor’ | Evuudprvpas— | ola— | mpds 

846 vup’] tuw L.—émixrouac] In the marg. of 
Bergk reads bum’ émiBduac with dvopuopa for dvopdpy 


840 ddouévay L: 6AXv- 
843 ToNdv- 


in 865: Blaydes, vuds ériBGua, with dvodatuorr 24.—Musgrave conject. ére xkr@mae. 





Hipp. tort: or (2) pass., included in 
one’s kAfjpos, as H. F. 468 éyxAnpa media 
...KexTnuévos (‘by inheritance’). Here, 
éyxAnpa was perh. partly due to a remi- 
niscence of éy«Anpov in 814.—The change 
of tots icoBéots into Toto Seotowv, though 
easy, is needless. The epic t of icddeos 
might well be allowed in tragic lyrics or 
_ anapaests, like the a of d@dvaros (cp. 
339 n.): and Aesch. once uses it, Pers. 80 
icd0eos dws. [But lod0eos has t in Eur, 
Tro. 1169, Z. A. 626 (dial.), as lodvecpov 
has in Aesch. P. V. 547.] Note that the 
MS. Tots tooPéois éykAnpa would have 
arisen more easily from TOISIZO@EOIS- 
ZYTKAHPA than from TOISI@OEOISIN=YT- 
KAHPA. 

838 facav.. davotcav. 
POtuévyn péya éortiv, dxotoam SSoav avy- 
kAnpa Naxetv (instead of (07), is not rare: 
cp. Xen. Am. 1. 2 § 1 Revla rH ’Ap- 
Kade Hew mapayyé\\e AaBdyrTa Tovs 
dvdpas [though shortly before, rapayyéAXeu 
T@ Kr\edpyw AaBdovre jew]: 7. 3.1.8 
ouuBovriever TH Revopwvre €XOdvra els 
Aehgovs dvaxowaoa: 2b. 3. 2. 1 edokev 
avrots mpopu\akds KaTacThoavTas 
ovykanely Tovs orparwras. The dat. with 
the inf. is, in such cases, equally right, 
but the acc. sometimes excludes an am- 
biguity. (Cp. on O. 7. 913.) El. 479 
trecri jor...k\vovcay is not similar.—I 
can see no reason to suppose the loss of a 
verse. The fact that six anapaestic verses 
(817—822). follow the strophe proves 


The constr., » 


nothing. Cp. on 110 f., and Append. on 
155 ff. 

839 yeAapar: see on 834 ff. Cp. Job 
xvii. 2: ‘Are there not mockers with 
me?’ 

843 todvktrypoves, an epith. which 
also implies evyevets: cp. O. JZ. 1070 
Trovolw xaipev yéver. So these Theban 
elders are called xoipavida (940), and in 
O. T. 1223 ® ys méyiora TICS’ del Tipme- 
pevot: as Thebes itself, dyaal (O. 7. 
153) and meydAau (26. 1203). 

844 f. Kpyvat: so Polyneices appeals 
to Oed., mpés viv ce xpnvav kal Oedv 
ouoyviaw (O. C. 1333, where see n.): and 
the dying Ajax invokes the kxpjva of 
Troy (Az. 862).—evapparov: see n. on 
148 f.—dAoos: cp. A/. 5 (Argos) ris 
olctpom)Ayos addoos *Ivdxou Képys, as the 
scene of Io’s visitation by Hera. So 
Thebes is the ‘sacred precinct’ of Dio- 
nysus (cp. 154, 1137) and the other deol 
éyxwpto..—éwtras, even if human sym- 
pathy fails me. Soph. has éuzras (=épuws) 
also in Az. 122, 1338, and gumd 7b. 563 
(dial.). 

846 typ’ (Acolic and epic), as Aesch. 
Lum. 620: so dat. Bum O. C. 247 
(n.)—émukr@par, acquire, win: Aesch. 
Lum. 671 (6mrws) Kal révd émixrhoaio 
avupaxov, Ged. In this general sense the 
ém( is not inconsistent with what éuzras 
implies, viz. that she fails to win human 
sympathy. 

847 ola: cp. on 823 (Avypordrav).— 


nd 
strophe. 


n 


oTp. y: 
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8 lw SvaTavos, 


porous OUTE vEeKpots KUpovaa 


850 


9 péToLKos, ov Caaw, ov Bavovow. 


XO. T™poBao er eoxXarov Opacous 


2 vymov és Aikas BaGpov 
3 TPOTETETES, A) TEKVOY, TOND. 
4 tatp@ov © éxtivers Tw aOdov. 


g , binek 
fi/ - 


855 


» AN. ehavoras adyewvoTatas ELOL Hepiuvas, 
2 TaTpos TpiTdAoTOV oiKTOV TOU TE TpOTAVTOS 


848 épyua L (with two dots over ay indicating épua). 
reading, though V has épyya, and Par. H (a copy of L) &pupa. 
Brunck gave &pypa: 


of L, épua, replippayyua. 


This was the general 
Schol. in marg. 


Hermann, épua. 849 To- 


tawlov] morawelov (from or’ alvecou?) L, with « over ec from the first hand. 


851 ot’. 
Bporots.— The antistr. v. 


ésxdrov F. Kern, and so Bellermann. 


év Bporotcw ot’ év vexpotow | L. Triclinius changed fporotew to 
is 870 kaolyvnte yduwv Kuphoas. 
Bporots ovr’ év vexpots kupodoa (with xaclyvynros in 870): 
vekpots kupodoa: and so Wecklein, but with lofca. 
toiaw, which Heinrich Schmidt receives, adding y’ after dvcravos. 
dvamoruos | Bporwy, ovdé vexpds vexpotou. 


Boeckh conject. 
Seyffert, Bporots ore 
Emperius, or’ év roiow ér’ obre 
Gleditsch, iw 
853 eécxaror] 
Dindorf (who, 


Cp. on 869 f. 


855 ToNvy as ToAv Yr. 





ploy dkAavtos: cp. 1034: AZ. 
dgapkxros pitwy, and O. C. 1722 n. 

848 Epypya tupBdxworov, an enclo- 
sure (prison) with a sepulchral x@pa. 
The épyya is the chamber in the rock, 
mweTpwons KaT&pvé (774), in which she 
is to be immured: the y@ua consists of 
the stones heaped up at the entrance, so 
as to close it: cp. 1216 dpudr xwmaros 
AGoomady. For épyua (eipyw, to shut 
in) cp. Arist. Part. Anim. 2. 15. I; 
where it is said that the eyelashes (A)e- 
paploes) protect the eyes, olov ra yapa- 
K@paTa Total Ties mpd TeV épyuaruv, 
like the palings sometimes placed in front 
of fences (or hedges). The Berlin ed. 
(p- 958 b 18) there gives épypudrwv from 
the Mss. just as here L has épyya, and 
as, conversely, MSS. of Pindar (7. 1. 27 
etc.) give pyyua for épyua=épyov. The 
old edd. of Arist. give épuudrwy.—The 
reading éppa (from épeldw)=‘mound’: 
C. 1. 4599 épicbeves Epua Oavotow: Kai- 
bel Zpigr. 1063. 4 Kdyhpaov épua. But 
this seems less fitting here than the no- 
tion of ‘prison’: cp. 886 mepurrvéarTes, 
892 delppoupos. 

849 tToraivlov, usu., ‘recent,’ ‘fresh’: 
here, ‘of a new kind’: cp. fr. 154. 5 750- 


gio 


vas morauvlovs. A tomb destined for the 
dead is to receive the living (cp. 821). 

851 Though every treatment of this 
verse must remain subject to doubt, far 
the most probable (to my mind) is Seyf- 
fert’s modification of Boeckh’s Bporots 
or’ év vexpots Kupotoa. This gives an 
exact correspondence with 870, kagly- 
vnTe yauwv Kupjoas, and there is every 
reason to think that 870 is sound. Fur- 
ther, the origin of L’s reading is eluci- 
dated. The first otre is omitted (Aesch. 
Ag. 532 Ildpis yap obre ouvredys mods, 
cp. O. 7. 239); and this poetical license 
might easily have led a corrector to sup- 
pose that the first ore had been lost. 
Again, the loss of kupotoa would have 
been easy after vexpois. 

852 pérouxos: cp. 868, 890: see on 
O. C. 934- It is her doom, (Goa Tup- 
Bevew (888). She is not a dweller with 
the living, because her abode is the grave; 
nor with the dead, because she lives.— 
The similar phrase — perhaps imitated 
from this—in Eur. Suppl. 968 f., ob7’ év 
rots POipévas | ob’ év Sow dB woupéva 
(Musgrave xpwopéva) has no such special 
point: the Argive widows merely mean 
that their life is a living death. 
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I pass to the rock-closed prison of my strange tomb, ah me 
unhappy! who have no home on the earth or in the shades, no 
home with the living or with the dead. 


Cu. Thou hast rushed forward to the utmost verge of 
daring; and against that throne where Justice sits on high thou 
hast fallen, my daughter, with a grievous fall. But in this ordeal 
thou art paying, haply, for thy father’s sin. 


AN. Thou hast touched on my bitterest thought,—awaking 
the ever-new lament for my sire and for all the doom given to 


however, suspects a lacuna) conject. mddw: Schneidewin, modotv: Wolff, méde: 
Todt, wd@e: Seyffert, awodvs (as fem.): Bonitz, wdpw: Hartung, tady: Blaydes, 
méya. Wieseler points at réxvov, joining modvv with dédov. 856 TaTpwor.. 
Tw’ GOdov] Blaydes conj. marpwav..7w’ drav: Seyffert, marp@ov . . yéveXov. 
—éxtelveio L, éxtiets T. Donaldson conj. éxredets: Pallis, éxoveis. 857 éav- 
gas] Blaydes writes €uvacas. 858 rpitd\oTov] Blaydes gives rpurddyrov: 
Hermann, tpirdotcrdv (‘triplicatum’): Reiske, rpurddacorov (with ofrov): Bergk 
Tplradrov (with re after marpés).—olxrov L, and so the later Mss., though in L? 
(cod. Laur. 31. 10) the « has been erased, and in V olrov is indicated as a 


variant. 


otkov in the lemma of L’s schol. was doubtless a mere slip. Brunck gave 





853 ff. mpoBdo’...7wodv: having ad- 
vanced to the furthest limit of rashness, 
thou hast struck heavily (7oAv) against 
the lofty pedestal of Justice. We are 
to imagine the daring offender as going 
forward to a boundary where Justice sits 
enthroned, forbidding all further advance. 
Instead of pausing there, the rebel still 
rushes on, to cross the boundary—and, in 
doing so, dashes herself against the throne 
of the goddess. For Ba@pov cp. Her..1. 
183 (a sitting statue of Zeus) kai 76 
BdOpov (pedestal) of kal 6 Opdvos xpiceds 
éort. For mpooémeoes, Polyb. 1. 39 
mpoomecdoyres els Ta Bpaxéa (having struck 
on some shallows—in sailing). Cp.Aesch. 
-Theb. 409 war’ evyevi| Te Kal Tov Aloxvvns 
Opdvoy | TyudyTa Kai orvyotv@’ wbwép- 


gpovas Adyous. Ag. 383 Aakrloavte uéyay 
Aixas, Bwudv. Hum. 539 Bwudov aideca 
Aixas, | undé vw Képdos liav a0éw modi 


AdE arlons. Solon fr. 4. 14 o¥dé Puddo- 
govTat ceva OéweOra Aixns.—troXd (adv. ) 
=odépa, violently.—Bellermann, adopt- 
ing Kviéala’s general view, and also 
Kern’s éoydrov, renders: ‘having ad- 
vanced, with extreme rashness (Dem. 
or. 18 § 17 ovre Sdixalws ovr’ én’ adn- 
Oeias ovdemas elpnuéva), to the lofty 
threshold (8d4@pov) of Justice, thou hast 
fallen heavily down’: 7.2, ‘while, with 
the utmost boldness, thou wert obeying 
the command of Justice, thou hast been 


hurled to destruction.’ But (1) mpoo- 
émeoes could not mean this: we must at 
least have xarémreces. (2) The Chorus 
feel pity, indeed, for Ant., and recognise 
the praise of piety, which she has won 
(817, 872). But they also regard her 
collision with the city’s law as an act of 
frantic folly (Aédyou 7’ avowa kal ppevdv 
épwts, 603); and they presently tell her 
that she had left Creon no choice but to 
punish her (874). By Alkxn they under- 
stand the law of the State,—not those 
GeGv voutua which Ant. preferred to 
obey. 

856 tratpadv tiva......d0\ov, ‘some 
ordeal inherited from thy sire’ (v. 2); 
t.ivad softens a statement into a conjecture ; 
it is perhaps the work of the fate which 
he bequeathed. This is better than to 
take tivd closely with mrarpgov as= ‘of 
the paternal kind.’—éxrlves, art paying 
(to the fates which exact it), like éxrivw 
dixny, Tiow, drowa. 

857 ff. pepluvas, gen. sing.: olktov, 
acc. depending on épavoas...uepluvas as 
= érotnods me weptuvay: cp. Zl. 122 Tiva | 
Takes WO’ akdpecrov oluuyday | Tov mddac 


3rd 
strophe. 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 


éx dodepds a0ewrara | warpds addv7’ dard-— 


Tas’ Avyauéuvova, where Tov...’ Ayauéuvova 


is governed by rlva rdxe.s...oluwydy as 
=Tl oluwges; see other examples in n. 
on 211 f. ‘warpds and métpov are ob- 
jective genitives with otxtov.—The objec- 
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3 GLeTEpOV ToTpov Khewots AaBdakidaio. 

4 io paTpoat Next pov 

5 aTau Koympard T avtoyévynT eu@ tatpt Svapdpov 
paTpos, 865 

6 olwy eyo oP? a Tadaidpov Epo 

77 OS OUs apatos, ay a4L0S, ad éyd péroukos epxopau. 

8 la Ovo TOT HOV KaclyVYATE Yapov KUpnoas, 

9 Javav €r ovoav KaTHVapes pe. 871 


> \ > f 
avr. y. XO. ceBew pev evoeBera TLS, 


otrov, which Dindorf and others adopt. 861 réruov] déuov Hartung and 
Blaydes. 863 par p@a. r marr peoeae L. Cp. 980. 864 dra] dra L.— 
Kounpar abroyerh | 7? L: Kkoumnuata 7’ avroyéernr’ r. Turnebus restored avro- 
yévvnr’. 865 éuo L: due Triclinius, which gives a long syllable to corres ond 
with the first syllable of Evupdprupas (846), but is unnecessary, since that syllable 
may be either long or short (see Metr. Anal.).—évopudpox L: duvoudpou r and schol. 





tion to taking ofkroy as acc. in apposition 
with éYavoas...uepluvas is that this would 
imply 7é (ce) Yatoa ary. épuol eptuvns 
olxrés éorw: as Eur. Or. 1105 ‘Enévnv 
xTdvwpev, MevédXew AVIrnY TeKpdy, implies, 
To ‘Edévnv xravetv MevéXew AUN miKpa 
éorar: Aesch. Ag. 224 érda & obv | burp 
yevécOa Ouyarpbs, yuvatkotolywy mohéuwv 
dpwydy, implies, 7d Ourijpa yevéo Oar dpwyh 
nv. Now, if we had, for instance, 
dveuvnoOnv pepluyns, it is conceivable 
that ofxrov, as acc. in appos., should mean 
olkrou adpopuyy or éyepow. But when, as 
here, the subject of @pavoas is distinct 
from the person who makes the lament, 
it seems impossible that ofkrov should 
have this pregnant sense.—aAy. pep(pvas 
is certainly not acc. plur. See on 546 
and 961. No Greek hearer of these lyrics 
could take pepluvas for anything but the 
usual gen. after Yatw. If Soph. had 
intended the acc., he would at least have 
written ad-yeworaray.. .Mépyuvav.—The in- 
terpretation given above would admit the 
reading otrov, ‘doom,’ which has, how- 
ever, less authority (cr. n.). 7. 166 rdv 
avivutov | olrov éxovoa Kaxav. But, as 
olroy méruouv is an impossible pleonasm, 
it would then be necessary to take Tod re 
...woTwou as depending on éwWavoas: for 
TpirédtoTov olrov could not be a paren- 
thetic acc. in apposition with éyaveas... 
beptuvas marpds. This would be very 
awkward. Further, olkrov is clearly the 
right word to introduce the lament iw, 
etc., which actually follows.—rpiréduc- 


tov (olxrov), a lament which has often 
been renewed; athrice-told tale of sorrow. 
mokéw=to turn up the soil with the 
plough: dvamodéw, to plough anew: then 
fig., to ‘go over the same ground’ again. 
Pind. WM. 7. 104 Tavbra...rpls Terpdxe 7’ 
dumodetv: Ph. 1238 dis tabTa Bove kal 
Tpis davatokelv pw’ érn; No modrlgw as 
=ohéw occurs, but Pind. once has dva- 
Todifw as= dvatronéw (P. 6. 3). Similarly 
a poet might well use tpurddoros as if 
monifw existed. It is needless to write 
Tperdrnrov. ‘The epic adj. is rplarohos.— 
kAevois AaBSaxlSaroiv, dat. of interest 
after wétpov, all the fate for (z.e. appointed 
for) us, the Labdacidae, instead of the 
possessive gen., krewav AaBdaxidav. Cp. 
Eur. Ph. 17 © O7nBatow evlrmos dvak. 
It is needless to explain the dat. by 
pressing the deriv. of wéruos from mlarrw 
(‘what falls fo one’). Cp. on 571, and on 
865 (éu@ marpl).—dperépov (=7yiv) is 
here joined with the dat. of interest, as 
the possessive pron. is oft. joined with 
the gen. of the pers. pron. act dvorhvouv 
xaxd, O. C. 344): 

863 patpoar AéKTpOV aTaL=paTpdwv 
A. Gras (see n. on 793), calamities of the 
mother’s bed, z.e. springing. from mar- 
riage with a mother. (So O. C. 526 yd- 
pov .. ara.) For the plur. dra: in this 
sense, cp. O. C. 1244, Zl. 215. —L’s wa- 
Tppar (‘calamities of my father’s mar- 
riage’) is possible, but less good, since (a) 
the epithet uyrpga denotes the bed Zo 
which he came: cp. O. 7. 976 kal més 
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us, the famed house of Labdacus. Alas for the horrors of the 
mother’s bed! alas for the wretched mother’s slumber at the side 
of her own son,—and my sire! From what manner of parents 
did I take my miserable being! And to them I go thus, 
accursed, unwed, to share their home. Alas, my brother, ill- 
starred in thy marriage, in thy death thou hast undone my life! 


CH. Reverent action claims a certain praise for reverence ; 


867 pds ods... pxoua] Two vv. in L, divided at d[& éyw. 869 f. lo] iw 
id L.—kaclyvnre yauwv xupioas] A separate v. in L.—Wolff read io iw xdous 
Svorérpuwy yauwv Kupjoas, and in 851 (where see n.) i@ S¥aravos, oir’ év Bporois ovr’ 
év vexpotow. Bellermann suggests iw dvoméruwy io yauwy Kaclyvnre Kipoas=851 iw 
Svcravés 7’ ovr’ év Bporoicw or’ & vexpotor.—For yduwy Morstadt conject. radwr. 


872 f. céBew pev evoéBerd tis] Musgrave conject. ww for pév. 
evoeBes vexpovs, or céBew pev evoeBets Deus. 
Semitelos, céBew perv evoéBera Tovs | KaTw Kparos 


Kpelocous’ Kparos 5 drm médee etc. 
& drw pérer etc. 


Nauck, céBew pev 
M. Schmidt, céBew per evoéBera tes | 





Td untpds NéxTpov ovK dkvetv we Set; and 
(6) with warpgac the explanation by éu@ 
marpl, etc., would have been less needed. 

864 f. Kkoipyjpara..adroyévvyta . . 
patpés, the mother’s union with her 
own offspring; the adj.=perd Tod abris 
yervhuatos: cp. O. C. 1463 KTvqos.. 
5i6Bodos (=xKrvmos Tod éx Ards Bédovs) : 
Aesch. Eum. 212 Gmatmos (=avyyevois) 
av0évrns povos.—éy@ tarpl, dat. of in- 
terest, ‘for my sire’ (z.e. to his misery) ; 
the whole phrase being equiv. to, ‘a mo- 
ther’s incestuous union with our father.’ 
The dat. goes with the whole preceding 
phrase, not with atroyévyynra only (‘in- 
cestuous in relation to him’), nor with xo- 
phyara only (‘sleep with him’). The 
latter, which Wecklein assumes, implies 
komaoOat Tw. as=ovyk. Tuwl, an unproved 
constr.; for Hes. 7%. 213 odrwe Kouun- 
Ocioa Ged Téxe NE épeBerv7 is of doubtful 
genuineness, and even there oiriwz could 
go with réxe.—8vopdpov is far better 
than dvcudp~: without it, the words could 
imply that only the father’s sin merited 

ity. 

866 f. olwv (masc.) moré is exclama- 
tory: ‘from what manner of parents’ 
(for the gen., cp. 38). The exclamatory 
olos is freq. in Soph. (cp. 1228, 77. 997, 
etc.), and zoré strengthens it just as it 
strengthens the interrogative rls or motos 
(O. 7. 754, Ph. 222, etc.). So the ex- 
clamatory ofos is strengthened by dpa (Az. 
367, g10)—Most commentators make 
olwv neut. relative to Kowujwara: ‘such 


(wedlock) as that from which I sprang.’ 
But moré is fatal to this; for (a) it cannot 
here mean,. ‘in former days’; that would 
be too weak: (4) nor can olwy oré mean, 
‘of whatever kind they may have been’— 
like Sorts woré. Besides, the masc. os 
most naturally refers to persons denoted 
by otwv. I have therefore pointed at 
patpés.—dpaios, fem.: elsewhere this 
adj. is always of three terminations. So 
Attic tragedy uses xowds, rodewds, 4Tw- 
x4s, pavepds, etc., as fem.: see O. C. 
751 N.—péToukos: see on 852. 

870 kaclyvynte.  Polyneices. His 
marriage with Argeia, daughter of the 
Argive king Adrastus, was the seal of the) 
armed alliance against Thebes, and thus’ 
the prime cause of Antigone’s death (0. 
C. 378).—Not Oedipus. . Such an allu- 
sion would be too repulsive here. In 
O. C. 535 adeXpeat marks the climax of 
horror, and the word is wrung from 
unwilling lips. Further, as the doom of 
the whole race is in question (859), the 
brother is fitly mentioned. 

871 Oavadv é’ otoav: so Electra says 
of her brother Orestes, ws mw’ druderas 
davav. Cp. on 0. 7. 1453.—Kkarrvapes. 
This act. aor. occurs in later poetry. The 
epic form of the compound is katevaipo- 
Mat, aor. KaTeynpdunv. Eur. uses the epic 
évalpw, jvapov, but only in lyrics. Soph. 
has xatnvapiopévas (karevapl{w) in dial., 
Ai. 26. 

872 oéBev. ‘Reverent action’ (mean- 
ing her loyalty to Polyneices) ‘is, in a 


7 


3rd anti- 
strophe. 


160 


2 KPaTos }, 


Tad ETO AV OOOD. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


Y , aN 
OTwW KpaTos pmeéet, 
\ > Lay , 
3 mapaBaTov ovdapa médeEL, 
\\ > e) 4 ‘ ¥ 5 5 id 
4o€ 0 AUVTOYVWTOS WrEo opya. 


875 


éx, AN. AKhavTOS, adidos, avupevatos Tahaippwv ayomar 


OvKETL [LOL 700¢ haprddos tepov 


Opp Opus opav Tahatvas 


880 


TOV So € Lov TOT [LOV dSdxputov 


ovdels ditwy orevalen. 
KP. dip’ LOT , 


OUK ace? WS TAY LOTO ; 


dowas Kal ydous ™ po tov Oaveiv 
ws ovo av els TAvoaT av, el xpeln heya; 
Kat Karn pepe : 
TUB TEepuTTVEAVTES, ws elpne eyo, 

» 


46 


885 


abeTe pLovnvy epynpor, ete xpyn Oaveiv . 


874 ovdaya L. 


ravd’— | wor—ou|ua— é|udv— | piluv ... 
érolway 666v Dindorf writes épyouat Tay ruparay ddédv. 
muuarav 6ddv.) Heinrich Schmidt places rahaigpwy after ayouat. 
The final « is from the first hand; but the word was 


vat L (not vtadaiva), 


first accented radXawat, and then radduat. 


876 ff. L divides the vv. thus: 
orevacer, 


axAavros— | Taralppwv— | 
For radalppwv dyoua ravd’ 
(Reiske had conjectured rdvde 
880 rahai- 


884 xpe’ ne L: xpeln Dawes.— 





sense, evcéBea’: z.e. though it is not com- 
plete evdcéBeca—which the Chorus regard 
as including loyalty to the State’s laws — 
yet, so far as it goes, it deserves praise of 
the same kind. Cp. 924 7H dvocéBevay 
evoeBodo’ éxtnodunv: by practising evcé- 
Bera towards the dead, she had come 
to be thought, on the whole, dvcce8js— 
as a law-breaker. The Chorus is here 
the apologist of Creon, and this conces- 
sion is meant to emphasise the next sen- 
tence. Hence the purposed vagueness of 
oéBev. The speaker avoids a direct 
reference to the peculiarly sacred and 
tender duty which Ant. had fulfilled. 
The proposed emendations (see cr. n.) 
would obliterate this touch. 

873 f. Kpdtos 8 otdaud mrapaBardv 
médet (TovTW), 6Tw Kpdros wédNer: but an 
offence against authority cannot be per- 
mitted by him who has authority in his 
keeping. The antecedent to 8tw, viz. 
TovTw, is an ethic dat., ‘in his sight’; he 
must not look on and see the law broken. 
For this dat., cp. 904.—ov8apq (Dor.) : 
cp. 763. —For péde cp. 1335: Ld. 2. 25 


@ aol 7 émirerpdpara kal récoa péun- 
ren The Chorus echoes Creon’s saying 
(677). 

875 aitéyvwtos, act., deciding for 
oneself, airy yryvdoxovaa, like peumrrés, 
‘blaming,’ éromrros, ‘suspecting,’ etc. 
(O. C. 1031 n.). Not pass., ‘resolved 
upon’ (?.e. here, ‘adopted’) ‘by one’s own 
choice,’ as Ellendt takes it (‘ultro suscep- 
tus’), and as the Schol. perh. did, who | 
gives, avdal peTos kal ldtoyvdpwv rpbmos. 
—épyd, disposition: see n. on 354 ff. 
(é6pyas). 

878 érolyav, imminent, ze. for which 
everything is prepared ; I. 18. 96 abrixa 
yap To éreira ped” “Exropa wT Mos ETOLMOS + 
Plut. Mor. 706 C &romov 7d SiapBapivac 
Tois wn BonOotvra...trov oyiopdv exovor 
(corruption is imminent for those who 
have not reason to aid them). Cp. 936. 

879 168e X. lepdv Sppa=ricde lepiis 
Aapumrados dupa (793 n.). Cp. Eur. J. 7. 
194 ddAdéas... | lepdv...dup’ avyas | aduos. 
lon 1467 deNou & dvaBrére Napa ‘ow. 

881 dddxputov, predicate, with pro- 
leptic force: no friend mourns my fate, 
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but an offence against power cannot be brooked by him who 
hath power in his keeping. Thy self-willed temper hath wrought 
thy ruin. 


AN. Unwept, unfriended, without marriage-song, I am led Epode. 
forth in my sorrow on this journey that can be delayed no more. 
No longer, hapless one, may I behold yon day-star’s sacred eye ; 
but for my fate no tear is shed, no friend makes moan. 


Cr. Know ye not that songs and wailings before death 
would never cease, if it profited to utter them? Away with 
her—away! And when ye have enclosed her, according to 
my word, in her vaulted grave, leave her alone, forlorn—whether 

she wishes to die, 


Blaydes conject. mwatvceev for mavoar’ dv: but prints, by another conject., 
mavcair dv, ei “Eeln, ’kxéwv. Semitelos, mporod Aéywy | ws otd’ dy els mwadvoar’ 
dy, ef xpeln Oaveiv. 885 dicch’ L, déer’ r. 887 dadetre pdvnv L. 
Aldus (with A) has pévnv ddr’. Most of the later Mss. have dq@eire, adpecte, 
or adpfre: but for d@ere Vat. is cited. Blaydes, with Brunck, reads damre pédvnr, 
a v. 2. noted in A.—xp7 L: Dindorf conject. xpf: Hermann, ef xpyger: Nauck Aj. 





(and so it remains) unwept. Soph. has 
several instances of the predicative adj. 
thus added to a subst. which has the art. 
and possessive pron.; as O. Z. 671 70 
yap, chy, ob 7d Todd’, éroixrelpw orébpa | 
édewdv (n.): £2. 1143 THs éuys mddac 
tpopis | dvwedynrov. Cp. 7gI. 

883 f. dp’ tote, ws, ef xpeln Eve 
dodas Kal -ydous 3pd Tod Oavety, ovd’ ets av 
mavoaito (Aéywv); The constr. would 
have been clearer with Xéywy instead of 
Aéyetv, but the latter has naturally been 
conformed to xpein. The conject. mav- 
gevev is admissible (cp. O. C. 1751 mavere 
Opivov, maides), but unnecessary, and 
scarcely probable. Prof. Postgate’s sug- 
gestion, that dow8ds Kal ydous are objects 
to tore, is tenable; but against it is the 
fact that in such cases the object of the 
principal verb is almost invariably the 
anticipated subject of the dependent 
clause (as O. C. 1197 yvwoes kaxod | Oupod 
TeNEUTHY Ws KAKH pooylyverat) ; as if here 
we had, dp’ ior’ dowdas ws waxpal efor; An 
object is very rarely so anticipated, as 
in Isae. or. 10 § 18, tows ody dv Tis...7dv 
xpovov vuav Oavudoee, ws more moNvv 
otrws eldcauev.—ovd’ dv eis, more em- 
phatic than ovdels dv: O. 7. 281 n. 

885 ovK« d&e0’. When the first of two 
or more commands is given by ov with fut. 
indic., that constr. is usually continued, 


iS, Tie 


either (a) with xai, as Eur. Andr. 1066 
ovx dcov tdaxos | xwphoeral tus...Kal... 
AdEer...; or (6) with repeated ov, as Ar. 
Lys. 459 ovx der’, ob maujoet’, ovK dpda- 
éere; Here a direct imperat. follows (887), 
and a note of interrogation must there- 
fore be placed after rdxtora.—Katnpepet, 
prop. ‘roofed over,’ oft. an epithet of a 
natural cave (Od. 13. 349 oméos, Soph. 
Ph, 272 év x. wérpq), and in £7. 381 of a 
chamber (o7éyn) like this xar@pvg The 
fact that Nauck wishes to change it into 
KaTwpuxe (or KaTwpuxet) is a strong in- 
stance of weraBorAn mavTwy yAuKv. 

886 TmepiTTvgavTes: see on 848 (Epyua). 
Cp. Eur. Ph. 1357 Texéwy mepimtvyxal. 
Kaibel Zpigr. 468 Aatveos orjdn me wépts 
exe. 

887 xpq, wishes: 3rd pers. pres. ind. 
of xpdw, with contraction into 7 instead 
of G@, as in Suhr, Shy, Kviv, wewhv, ounv, 
xphv (to give an oracle), xpijcOa, Wir. 
Schol., ef xpngec kal OéXe. If the nom. 
{aoa is sound, as it seems to be, in the 
next v., then xpq is certain: for e xpyfee 
has no probability. Only one other pas- 
sage, however, gives unambiguous sup- 
port to the forms xpys, xpy,—viz. Ar. 
Ach. 778, (the Megarian) od xpjoba; 
ovyns, ® Kdkior’ dmroXoupéva; ‘will you 
not make a sound?’ (od Oédeus, sc. Pwreiv ;) 
There, indeed, Blaydes writes od xp7 Tu 


|B 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


er” év TOLAUTY love TupBever ory 
nets yap ayvot Tovmt THVOE TY KOpyV: 


perouKtas 5 ovv THs ave OTEPHO ETAL, 
@ TvuBos, © vupdEelov, @ KaTacKadns 
¥ 


AN. 


890 


ouKnoes aeibpoupos, ot Tropevopat 
MpOs TOUS EwavTys, av apiOuov €v veKpots 
melorrov dédexrau Depaepare oA@dOTwV: 


QV Novo Oia ” yo KaL KAKLOTO 57) aKkp@ 


895 


KGTEYLL, TPL [LOL potpav e&jxew Biov. 
eMGovoa PEVTOL KapT ev eXtriow Tpéda 


(An pev ngew Tatpl, mpoadiArns be ool, 
y we Twit gi "] 


pntep, piry 


€ ool, Kao LYVNTOV Kapa" 


888 fica TuypBeveew L. The difficulty felt as to xp% in 887 is shown by two 
types of reading which appear in later MSS., viz. (1) {@oa TruuBever in A, R, etc.: 


(2) {@cav tupBeve in Vat., 
wrote ¢woa TuuBevoe. 
detv.— For rupBevew Morstadt conject. 


Aug. b, and a few other 14th cent. Mss. 
Reiske conject. f{woav turvyjcew: 


vupeverv. 


Triclining 
Semitelos, facay vpry- 
891 In L the first hand 





ovynv; but the MSS. are supported by the 
testimony of Suidas and Hesychius to xp7s 
as=xpnfers. In the other four places 
where these forms are usu. read, they are 
not indispensable, xp being possible; but 
in two, at least, they are much better than 
xpH, viz. Ll. 606 Knpvocé pw’ els Gravtas, 
elite xpys xaxjy, | elre orduapyov, K.T.r.: 
and Az. 1373 col dé Spay eéecd’ ad xpzs. 
In the other two, xp7 might well stand: 
Eur. fr. gto mpos Ta00’ 6 Te xpp Kal mada- 
pdcOw | Kal wav én’ éuol Texrawwécbw: 
Cratinus Noo fr. 2 vbv yep, 5% cou mapa 
bev Gecpol | Tw TMETEp, mapa 5’ &XN’ 6 
Tt xpns. Except in Ach. 778, the Mss. 
everywhere give xp7: and the variants in 
the next v. (see cr. n.) show that ypy was 
strange to the copyists, though known to 
the Scholiast. 

888 {oc TupPedetv, to live entombed. 
Elsewhere ruuBetw=to entomb (Az. 1063 
caua TuuBetoa Tapw); or to bring as a 
funeral offering, Z/. 406 warpl rupBetoat 
xoas. Here it is intrans., = év riuBy elva. 
Cp. caretw, which means either (1) to 
put others on a gddos,—to toss them: or 
(2) intrans., to be on a oddos. So the 
intrans. Oadkacooevw=to be on the sea. 
mapevedw, which is trans. in classical 
Gk. (‘to bring up a maiden’), is intrans. 
in Heliod. 7. 8 70... rapGevetov Tod d&aTeos. 
—The conject. vupdevew is not right. 
That taunt would be quite out of place 


here. Creon says simply, ‘I immure 
her,—I do not kill her; she can either 
die,—or live, —but in the tomb.’—oréyy, 
iron.: cp. £7. 381 fwoa & év xarnpedel | 
oréyy xX9ovos Thos’ éxrods buvioes Kakd, 
z.é. in a cave, or subterranean cell. 

889 dyvol: see on 775. His thought 
is: (1) she had warning: (2) no blood has 
been shed.—todvml tyvde, in what con- 
cerns her. In this phrase with the acc., 
érl more often means, ‘so far as depends 
on one’: Eur. Hec. 514 tyets & drekvo. 
Tovml a’: Or. 1345 o0n8 bcov ye Tour’ 
eu: Thuc. 4- 28 (he told Cleon to try) 
To éml opas elvac (so far as the generals 
were concerned) : Xen. Cyr. 1.4. 89 
aAXovu Tivds TO éml oe dvaryKn ora SetoOac 
nuds. In all these places éwi with dat. 
would equally suit the Sense ; but not so 
in this verse. Cp. 1348 Ta 7’ els Deovs. 

890 peroulas, cp. 852.—8’ ody, 688. 
—oreprjrerat, 637. 

891 f. 6 TipBos, nom. for voc.: cp. 
379- —vupdetov : cp. 1205 —kararKadys: 
see on 774. —del poupos = 9 del ppouph- 
ge pe, not, mw éyw del ppoupyjow (like 
ray a V. 31 Thvde ppovphoets mérpav): 

cp. 88 | 

898 f. dp.Opdv...whetorov: she thinks 
of Laius, her father and mother, and her 
two brothers.—év vexpots with SéSexrar: 
the queen of the nether world has greeted 
them as they passed through the rodvéevor 
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or to live a buried life in such a home. Our hands are clean as 
touching this maiden. But this is certain—she shall be deprived 
of her sojourn in the light. 

AN. Tomb, bridal-chamber, eternal prison in the caverned 
rock, whither I go to find mine own, those many who have 
perished, and whom Persephone hath received among the dead ! 
Last of all shall I pass thither, and far most miserably of all, 
before’ the term of my life is» spent. But I cherish good 
hope that my coming will be welcome to my father, and 
pleasant to thee, my mother, and welcome, brother, to thee; 


accented é—d—dé. 
alelppovpos r. 
895 doicA? dyw L. 


The first ® has been made «. 
894 depsépaco’ L (the first o from p): Ilepcépaco’ r. 
(The accent on the first é is faint.) 


892 delgpovpor L: 


The difference between 


the contracted ay and ey in L may be seen by comparing vv. 913, 916. 





mvdat to Hades (O. C. 1569 f.). So Oedi- 
pus is led by ‘Epufjs 6 roumds 7 Te veprépa 
Geds (2d. 1548). As 7 ddavis eds she is 
associated with Hades (26. 1556). 
_Pepréparcoa has L’s support here. 
That form occurs also in Eur. Helen. 175, 
but Ilepcépacca in Aesch. Cho. 490. The 
il. and Od. have only Hepoepévera. Pep- 
cepdvera occurs in Hom. hymn. 13. 2. 
Pindar uses ®Pepoepdva. Plato attests 
that, in his day, the popular form was 
Peppéparra, which he explains as the 
goddess of wisdom, who enables men 
pepouévev EpdmrecOa, to grasp changing 
phenomena. People were afraid to utter 
the name Pepoepovyn (Crat. 404C). Attic 
inscrr. of the 4th cent. B.C. give Ilepce- 
govn, Pepredpovyn, Peppéparra (Meister- 
hans pp. 36 ff.). Mss. have Pepoéparra 
(which should perh. be Peppégarra) in 
Ar. Ran. 671, 7h. 287. A vase ascribed 
to ¢. 435 B.C. gives IEPZQ®ATA (szc, Bau- 
‘meister Denkm. p. 424). Welcker cites 
®EPE®ASA from an Agrigentine vase 
(Gotterl.. 1. 393). We may infer that 
Soph., ¢. 440 B.C., might have used either 
Ilepcégacca or Pepoépacca. The testi- 
mony of our oldest and best Ms., L, may 
therefore he allowed to turn the scale.— 
In Ilepoedévn, the dor is certainly par, as 
in ’Apyecddvrns, and this comes out more 
clearly in Ilepoépacca: cp. Tyrepaiooa 
=Tnrepdeooa, Apollod. 3. 1. 1. The 
first part of the word is prob. dep, Pépw ; 
and the name meant originally, ‘she who 
brings (vegetation) to the light.’ The 
initial II would then have been due to 
the following ¢ (cp. wé-puxa for dé-puka). 


The replacement of the initial 6 may have 
been prompted by a wish to mitigate the 
dvodynula of the name by avoiding an 
association with 7épéw. 

895 f. KdKiora, as a law-breaker (cp. 
59): 8 with superl., see 58 n.—poitpav... 
Blov: cp. 461. é€rjKew of time, as Ph. 


199. 
"07 f. év mrlow tpépw=eédmifw. ev 
é\rlde (or édAmlow) elul was a common 
phrase. Cp. év 160m daBew re (O.C. 
1678).—An pev... mpordirrs S€: cp. 
669 Kadds pev...ed 5€, n. 

899 Kaclyvnrov Kdpa. Eteocles. 
Whatever view may be taken of vv. 
904—920, few would question the genuine- 
ness of goo—go3: and if the latter are 
genuine, vv 8€ shows that Polyneices is 
not meant here. She speaks first of those 
kinsfolk to whom she had rendered pious 
offices in the usual manner. Then she 
comes to him who is uppermost in her 
thoughts,—the brother whose case was 
different from that of the others. In 
v. 23 she spoke of the rumour that 
Eteocles had been duly buried. But no- 
thing here implies her presence at his 
éxpopd. édovea Kakoounoa were acts pre- 
paratory to the mpd0eots. The xoat could 
be rendered afterwards. She loved both 
brothers (cp. on 523). If father and 
mother were named here, without any 
mention of Eteocles, the omission would 
suggest that from zm she could expect 
no welcome,—a contradiction of her real 
feeling (515). Further, the brevity of 
this reference to Eteocles heightens the 
effect of what follows. 


II—2 


ETTEL Gavovras AUTOXELP UpLas eya) 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


900 


ehovea KaKoopnoa KamitupBious 

xods edwka: vuv oé¢, Tlodvverkes, TO GOV 
dduas mepatehdove a. Todd aApvupar. 

| katrou om eyo ‘Tinea, TOUS ppovovow, ev. 


¥ > 
ov yep ToT ouT av el TéeKVWY pHTHNP Edv?, 


995 


OUT €l TOGLS MoL kat Javav eTHKETO, 
Big. ToT Ov TOVO av npopnv movov. 
Tivos vOHOV xy TAUTA pos xdpw Neyo; 
TOotS pev av pou kar Davovros aAXos NY, 


Kal Tats am addov dwtds, ei TOVS Humdakor: 


QIO 


i > > yg \ \ 4 
ntpos © ev “Avdov kal matpos KexevOdrow 
> ¥ 2). Bar? \ y a , / 

OUK €OT ddehpos ootis ay Phadoroe OTE, 
ToU@de pevTou o eKTPOTYLAT AT eyo 
vow, Kpéovte TOUT cook” dyLapravew 


kat Sewa To\wav, @ KaolyvyTov Kdpa. 


900—928 Dindorf rejects the whole of these 29 verses. 
L: cp. 457.—Lehrs rejects VV. 904—920. 


915 


904 *riunoa] Tiunoa 
So Wecklein and Nauck. Nauck 


formerly omitted from viv in go2 to Kpéov7e in 914 inclusive (so that v. go2 should 
read, xods @dwxa* rair’ eo duaprdvew); and in 916 changed dia xepady to 57 


Kpéwv. 


9065 A. Jacob (Quaest. Sophocleae, 1821, p 


. 363) first condemned 





900 ff. vtpas. This play supposes 
Oedipus to have died at Thebes: see on 
50.—tdovea KaKéopnoa: see nn. on 
O. C. 1602, f. Nourpots ré vw | éoOArk 7° 
éinoknoav 7 voulfera. Cp. below, 1201. 
—xods: cp. 431.—eptoré\Aovera : here, 
of sprinkling the dust and pouring the 
xoal: cp. the general sense of the word 
in Az. 1170 Tdpov mepioredodvTe. 
oft. of laying out the dead (like xoopety 
here, and ouyKabapyovew in Az. 922): 
Od. 24. 292 o¥6é € wyrnp | kAadoe mept- 
atelhaca. Verg. Aen. g. 485 canibus date 
praeda Latinis | Alitibusque iaces: nec te 
tua funera mater | Produxi, pressive ocu- 
los, aut vulnera lavi, | Veste tegens.— 
Sépas: 205 

904-920 Few problems of Greek 
Tragedy have been more discussed than 
the question ,whether these vv., or some 
of them, are spurious. Arist. (Rhet. 3. 
16 § 9) quotes vv. gi1, giz, and cer- 
tainly had the whole passage in his text 
of Soph. The interpolation, then, if 
such it be, must have been made soon 
after the poet’s death; and has been im- 


pa 


() Rh .22. = i fa baa 


s 
More 


Lewtaot Selle wes 


puted to his son Iophon (6 Wvxpés), or 
some other sorry poet; or to the actors. 
I confess that, after long thought, I can- 
not bring myself to believe that Soph. 
wrote go5—g12: with which go4 and 
913—920 are in organic unity, and must 
now stand or fall. Some remarks will 
be found in the Appendix. 

The main points (to my mirid). are 
briefly these. (1) The general validity 
of the divine law, as asserted in 450— 
460, cannot be intelligibly reconciled with 
the limitation in vv. go5—go07. (2) A 
still further limitation is involved in grr f. 
She has buried her brother, not simply as 
such, but because, while he lived, he was 
an irreplaceable relative. Could she have 
hoped for the birth of another brother, she 
would not, then, have felt the duty to be 
so binding. (3) The composition of vy. — 
9o9—912 is unworthy of Sophocles. 

904 *ripnoa (cp. pdvn, 457 7 ns one 
ed (last word of v., as 42), I 
honoured thee rightly, Tots Poervlicen in 
the judgment of the wise; ethic dat. 


(25 n.): cp. 514. 
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for, when ye died, with mine own hands I washed and dressed 
you, and poured drink-offerings at your graves; and now, 
Polyneices, ’tis for tending thy corpse that I win such re- 


compense as this. 


[And yet I honoured thee, as the wise will deem, rightly. 
Never, had I been a mother of children, or if a husband had 
been mouldering in death, would I have taken this task upon 


me in the city’s despite. 
for that word? 


What law, ye ask, is my warrant 
The husband lost, another might have been 


found, and child from another, to replace the first-born; but, 
father and mother hidden with Hades, no _ brother’s life 


could ever bloom for me again. 


Such was the law whereby 


I held thee first in honour; but Creon deemed me guilty 


of error therein, and 


of outrage, 


ah brother mine! 


vv. 905—913 inclusive: and so Schneidewin, conjecturing in 914 Kpéovre pero, 


or pévy Kpéovte. 


Alex. Strom. 6, Pp. 747, 30. 


Kvicala condemns g05—912. 
911 KexevOdrow] BeBnxdrwv Arist. RA. 3. 16 § 9. 


907 dy jpdunv r: avnpbunv L. 
TeTevxbTuw (Tvyxdvw) Clemens 





906 éErijKero, lay mouldering: Plat. 
Tim. 82 8rav...rnxouévn caps dvdtradw 
els Tas PdAéBas THY THKeddva éitn. So 
tabum of corpses, Verg. Aen. 8. 487. 

907 Bla mwodtrav. This was Ismene’s 
phrase (79). Antigone had believed that 
the city was on her side (509). This has 
been noted as a mark of spuriousness in 
the verse. But it cannot (I think) be 
fairly claimed as such; for, since the 
Chorus had seemed to fail in sympathy 
(838), she had regarded herself as dguXos 
(876) in Thebes. 

908 mpds xdpiv: see on 30. 

909 ff. Cp. Her. 3. 119, which clearly 


supplied, not merely the thought, but the - 


form, of these verses:—dvip mév por av 
G\Xos yévorro, ef Saluwv é6édou, Kal Téxva 
adda, ef radra droBddouuw marpos dé Kal 


Mnrpos ovdKére por fwovTwy, addedpeds av) 


aos ovdevl rpdmw yévaito, Arist. het. 
3. 16 § 9 (if you introduce a trait of cha- 
racter which will seem improbable, the 
reason of it should be added): dv & dmicrov 
h, ToTe Thy airlay émidéyew, worep Zo- 
PoxAjs wovet mapdbevywa 7d éx THs ’AvTi- 
yovns, 8rt uGdANov TOD ddeApod exiHSeTo 7 
dvdpos 7 Téxvwv' Ta mev yap av yevéo Bar 
dro peva[this=vv. 909, gro] uyrpes 8 
év Gdou x.7.d. (he then quotes gti f., with 
Be8nxdrwy,—a mere slip of memory: see 
on 223). 


Three points in these vv. are strange. 
(1) The gen. abs. kar@avévros, for which 
a gen. has to be evolved from mécs. 
The gen. of that word was not in Attic 
use (‘mihi non succurrit exemplum ubi 
mooeos aut mocews legatur,’ Pors. Med. 
g06). Why was not dvdpdés used? It 
looks as if the composer who made 
up these verses from Her. 3. 119 (see 
above) had sought to import a touch of 
tragic dignity by substituting wdots for the 
historian’s word, dvjp. The gen. xar@a- 
vovros cannot. be taken (as some wish) 
with dAXos, ‘different from the dead’ (!). . 
(2) adm ddAdNov dards. Why is it as- 
sumed that the first husband died before, 
or with, his child? The two hypotheses 
of loss should have been kept separate. 
We wanted something like kal mais av 
dddos, madds éorepnucvy. (3) TovS’ means 
the first husband’s child, but is most awk- 
ward.—As to ovx éor’ ddedpds x.T.X., it 
may be somewhat inelegant; but it is not 
(as some urge) incorrect, since ov« éorw 


— boris=ovdels. 


913 ékmpotunjoac’, ‘having singled 
thee out for honour,’—with ref. to the 
supposed cases in which she would ot 
have paid the burial rites. The double 
compound occurs only-here,—as éfapopaw 
only in O. C. 1648. 


166° 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


Kal vuv dyer pe dud XEpav OUTW haBov 
dex pov, dy upevaror, oUTE TOV ydpLov 
Hépos Aaxovoary oure Tavoetou ni cAale, 


aN’ wd Epnpos ™pos dpilwv n dSvapopos 


Cao" els Oavovtwv epyopat KaracKapas: | 


(920 


Tolav tape€eNovaoa Saipdoverv Sdiknv ; 
TL xpyH pe THY SvaTHVOV és Deovs er 


Prérew ; 


tiv avoav CUMpAaX OD ; 


emret YE 67) 


THV vo ceBevay evoeBovo” EKTNTa ENV. 


GAN et pev ovv Tad. €orly év Oeois KANG, 


925 


Traldvres dv Cuyyvouev MpapTyKOTES: 
ei 8 0d _dpapTavova, Hn mhelw Kaka 


madouv 7 7] Kal dpacw EKOLKWS Ee. 


XO. 
KP. 
AN. 


TouUTOS adiKTau. 
KP, 


917 ore roi] of ré tov L (rou from Tod): 
katracpaydo* L: Oavdévrwv. 
927 mielw] Vauvilliers conject. pelo. 


920 davdrov.. 
rejects these two vv. 
L, with x written above v by S. 


Jape ovdev Tapapvdovpa. 
pn od Tade TaVTY KaTakupova ba, 


ETL TOV aVTOV avenwv avral 

Wuyns pirat THVvdE y Exovow. 
ToLyap TOVTwY TOLoW ayovow, 
Khavpal vidp&et Bpadurnros v UTEP. Pt 


oujLol, Oavdrov tovT éyyuTaTw 


935 


Schneidewin conject. odre mw. 
.KaTackagds r. 922 f. Nauck 
928 évilkws 


929 £. ér Trav aitwv dvéuw airal | Puxijs 


puma THvde y exovow L. For av’ral Erfurdt wrote aijraf. Dindorf, thinking that 
yux7js was a gloss on dvéuwy, and that avral was afterwards added for metre’s 





916 81d xepov...AaPayv, z.c., by forcible 
arrest, as though I were a criminal. Cp. 
O.C. 470 60 dcluv xetpdv Ov-ywv (=‘ with’), 
Aesch. Suppl. 193 (ixrnplas) Exovoa did 
XEpav. 

917 dvupévatov: see on 814. 

919 dA: cp. on 810.—mpds dlrov 
with &pnpos (not with dyouar), forsaken 
on the part of my friends. The sense of 
mpés in Ph. 1070 is similar, though there 
it goes with the verb; 7 kal mpds & bwiay wo” 
Epnuos, © plro, | AeepOjoopar 57... 

921 Saydvov Slkny, that which the 
gods recognise (451), as distinguished 
from the human dixn (854) which she has 
offended. 

922 ff. If the gods allow her to suffer 


for obeying them, is it not vain for her to 
invoke them ?—PAérrewy els phi 2 ae 
a Ai. 398, 514, £/. 959 
pa xe v, what ally (of all conceivable itp 
e( ye 54: cp. Zr. 484 émel ye uév 57. 
For the place of 54, cp. 726.—rHv Burc€- 
Beav, the repute of it; ZZ. 968 evo éBevay 
éx marpos | Oavdvros olee: Eur. J. T. 676 
kal decAlav yap kal kdknv Kexrnooua: ed. 
218 dvoKd\eav éxricavTo Kal paduplav: 
Ton 600 yédwr’ év avrots pwplav Te \jyo- 


pan. 

925 f. The gods are allowing her to 
perish. But it does not follow that they 
approve of her doom: for they are some- 
times slow in punishing wrong (QO. C. 
1536). Hence the dilemma, introduced 


930. 


~ 
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And now he leads me thus, a captive in his hands; no bridal 
bed, no bridal song hath been mine, no joy of marriage, no 
portion in the nurture of children; but thus, forlorn of friends, 
unhappy one, I go living to the vaults of death.] 

And what law of heaven have I transgressed ? Why, hapless 
one, should I look to the gods any more,—what ally should I 
invoke,—when by piety I have earned the name of impious? 
Nay, then, if these things are pleasing to the gods, when I have 
suffered my doom, I shall come to know my sin; but if the 
sin is with my judges, I could wish them no fuller measure of 


evil than they, on their part, mete wrongfully to me. 


Cu. Still the same tempest of the soul vexes this maiden 


with the same fierce gusts. 


Cr. Then for this shall her guards have cause to rue their 


slowness. 


AN. Ah me! that word hath come very near to death. 


CR: 
thus to be fulfilled. 


sake, gives @r rav airwv dvéuwy pural | ryvde vy’ exovow. 


I can cheer thee with no hope that this doom is not 


931 To ydp To 


tovrwv L. Dindorf conject. rovydpro cat: Wecklein, tovydproa viv: Bothe, tovyap 


TaUTHv.—Toiow r: Too L, 


to Creon: Boeckh, to the Chorus. 


933 £. éyyuTdrtwt L.—Lehrs, with whom Nauck 
agrees, assigns these two vv. to the Chorus. 


935 f. L gives these two vv. 


The Scholiast recognises both views. 





by dA ody (‘well then’). (1) If the gods 
approve of my doom, then, after suffering 
it, I shall become conscious (in the other 
world) that I have sinned. (2) But if 


they disapprove of it, and regard Creonas - 


the sinner, then they will punish him at 
last. And I could wish him no sorer doom 
than mine.—év Oeots: cp. 459.—vyyvot- 
pev=ouverdelyuev. Lys. or. 9 § 11 ouvéd- 
ywoav Sé kal adrol cdlow ws Hdtxynxdres, 
‘became conscious that they had done 
wrong.’ The word could also mean, opo- 
Noyjoamev, ‘confess’: but in that sense 
it regularly takes either an inf., as Her. 
I. QI cuvéyrw éwurod elvar thy auaprada: 
or a dependent clause, as Plat. Legg.717D 
Evyyvyveoxovta ws elxdtws...Qvpotr’ av.— 
ypaprykétes belongs more closely to the 
verb than does wafdvres: cp. Plat. Phaed. 
70 A (n Wuxh) Siacxedacbeioa olxnTar dia- 
mrTovévyn. For the tragic masc. plur., 
when a woman speaks of herself, cp. 
El. 399. 

927 f. ole, Creon: cp. 10.—py wAcla, 
z.é. she will be content if they suffer ica. 
She can imagine no worse fate. The 
tame conjecture petw would not express 


this bitter feeling.—kal dpacw, do on 
their part: O. C. 53 n. 

929 £. dvépwv-piral Wuxys, storm- 
gusts of the soul: both genitives are pos- 
sessive: cp. 795 BrAepdpwv-iuepos...viupas 
—Dindorf’s expulsion of airal | Wuxis 
(cr. n.) is unwarranted. uxfs interprets 
the figurative sense; for atral after rwr 
avr&v cp. n. on 155 ff. (véoxuos veapatsr). 

981 f. TovTwyv, neut., causal gen. (O. 
T. 48). After r7jvde y’, this is better than 
TavuTny would be: tovydproc (whether with 
kal or with vw) would be unpleasing.— 
KAavpad’: cp. 754: so Ph. 1260 éxrds 
kvauudrwy.—tmep = évexa (O. 7. 165 n.). 
olwor follows, but the change of person 
excuses the breach of synapheia: so O.C. 
139 TO harif{duevor is followed by iw, and 
tb. 143 wpéaBus by ov. 

988 f. This threat (to the guards) ‘has 
come very near to death,’ z.e., ‘portends 
imminent death for me.’ The phrase is 
not fig., ‘is bitter as death to hear’ (being 
a prelude to death). 

935 f. Said by Creon, clearly—not by 
the Chorus. ‘I can give thee no en- 
couragement (ovSév adv.) to hope that 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


AN. @ ys @nBys aory TAT Pwov 


kat Jeot T poryeEvels, 


ayouar dn KOUKETL pedo. 
hevorvere, OnBys ot xorpavidar, 


940 


77 * Bacvhedav pLovvny Aoumny, 
ola Tpos olwv avdpav Tacya, 


mhv evoeBiav oeBioaca. 


937 yio made from y7 in L. 


orp. a’. XO. erha kai Aavdas ovpdviov das 
> 4 / > “4 > A 
2 add\dfar Seuas ev yahkoddrous avdats: 


brow” "OAS 


939 67 is the reading of A: 67’yw of L. The 
latter arose from the wish to make the paroemiac into a dimeter. 


940 oi] d Pallis. 


941 riv Baolda povvnv Nor7nv L. The correction Baciiedav, which recent edd. have 
generally received, was first Peeves by K. Winckelmann (Salzwedler Programm, 


Pp. 30, 1852); afterwards by M 


A 


. Seyffert, in his ed. (1865). 


Triclinius conjectured 





the doom is not to be ratified on this 
wise’ (z.¢., by death). pj ov, not “7, on 
account of obdév (443n.) _—karaKupodc Gat, 
pres. denoting - what is to be; PA. 113 
aipel Ta Tha TaDTa Ti Tpolay pova. Attic 
prose used kupodv or émukupody (yraunr, 
vouov, yHpioua, etc.). Cp. Creon’s pe- 
remptory word redelav in 632.—TavTy 
(722) combined with raSe: cp. 39. 

938 col mpoyeveis, ancestral, not 

merely as protectors of the race, but also 

te as Progenttars: She thinks esp. of Ares 
Aphrodite, the parents of Harmonia, 
wife of Cadmus: Aesch. 7%eb. 135 ob 7’, 
“Apns, mou Kdduou éravupov | pidrakau 
Khoecal 7’ évapydas. | kal Kumpis, dr’ ef 
yévous mpoudtwp, | addevoov. Dionysus, 
the son of ‘Cadmean’ Semele (1115), is 
another of the deities meant. mpoyer7s, 
born before one, a poet. word, unfamiliar 
to good Attic prose, but used by Aristotle 
and later writers, usu. in comparat. (as 
ol mpoyevéorepax, ‘those who have gone 

before us’): so of weraryevéorepot. 

989 8j=75n (O. 7. 968), as in kal 
54.—kovkért péAXw, and am no longer 
(merely) about to be led away: cp. O.C. 
1074 épdovo’ 7} wéddNovoew ; Ph. 1255 Kop 
ro. | ravrov 760’ We SpGvra Kod wéddov7’ 
ért. Meineke’s conjecture “edo (=pAéd- 
Anois, Aesch. Ag. 1356) was needless. — 
Seyffert understands, ‘I make no more 
delay,’—said firmly and proudly: she 
scorns to bring punishment on her guards 
by detaining them longer. But this does 
not suit dyouac 57. 


940 oi kotpavlSar, the Theban evza- 
tptdac of the Chorus: see on 843. The 
nom. with art., instead of voc., =‘ ye who 
are princes of Thebes,’ and so brings out 
the implied reproach to their apathy. 
This constr. usu. has a somewhat pe- 
remptory tone, as Plat. Symp. 218 B of dé 
oikérat...7vAas...Tois woly érlOecbe. It is 
different when a voc. precedes the art. and 
partic., as Ar. Av. 30 @vdpes of mapérres. 
év A\oyw: cp. on 100 f. 

941 Baciraddy, z.¢., of the race of the 
Labdacidae. This correction of BaovAda. 
is certain. In Plat. Critias 116 C, 7d ray 
déxa Baotherdav yévos, the same corrup- 
tion, Baciriidéwy, occurs in the Mss. 
Suidas has Baowneldns' 6 Tod Baorréws 
(where Kiister wrongly proposed 6 rod 
Baotheiov). In adding the patronymic 
suffix «da to a stem in ev (Baocdev), the v 
is dropped, as in the gen. plur. (BactAé-wyr) > 
hence Baorde-ldns, Baowdeldns: cp. IInrel- 
dns.—pobvvynv, ignoring Ismene; not in 
bitterness (cp. on 559), but because she - 
feels that, in spirit at least, she herself is 
indeed the last of the race. It is otherwise 
when Oed. speaks of his daughters as his 
only children (O. C. 895); and when Elec- 
tra says that she is dvev roxéwv (187),— 
since Clytaemnestra is a uyrnp dunrwp- 
(1154). 

9483 eiocBlav. Epic and lyric poetry 
could substitute -ca for -ea in fem. nouns 
from adjectives in -ns: so O. C. 1043, 
mpounOlas: Pind. P. 12. 4 ebmeviag: Aesch. - 
Eum. 534 dvoceBias: Eur. H. F. 696 


ANTIFONH 


AN. O city of my fathers in the land of Thebé! O ye 
gods, eldest of our race!—they lead me hence—now, now— 
they tarry not! Behold me, princes of Thebes, the last daughter 
of the house of your kings,—see what I suffer, and from whom, 
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because I feared to cast away the fear of Heaven! 
[ANTIGONE 7s led away by the guards. 


Cu. Even thus endured Danaé in her beauty to change the 
light of day for brass-bound walls ; 


Bacl\eav: Bergk, AaB8axidaév: Doederlein, Oldirédda: Seidler and others, Bact- 


Anloa. 
Tv Baolda as a gloss. 


Emperius proposed Nevooere ONBns Thy Koipanday | wo'vnv oumjy, regarding 
943 cicéBeray MSS.: evoeBiay Triclinius, saying, 


olrw xpn ypadew lwvikws..ddd\a Kal 7d ceBloaca dd Tod ceBlfw dpeters Every, 


which shows that his text had ceSjoaca. 


944—954 L divides the vv. 


thus: érAa— | dddAdEac— | atrdato— | ruuPjpe— | xalror— | cal Znvdo— | oxe yo- 


vao— | d\X’ a— | od?’ av vw— | 


ov mipyoo— | KeAawal.. éxpdyorev. 





evyevias. The motive was metrical con- 
venience. Such forms are not Ionic, as 
Triclinius called them (cr. n.): thus 
Herod used dAnOetn, not ddnOin: though 
there are other cases in which Ionic substi- 
tutes ¢ for e (as Babéa, émirjdeos, etc.).— 
oeBloaca, of respecting a law or custom: 
so O. C. 636, Az. 713 (Oéopia...céBwr). 

944—987 Fourth stasimon. st 
strophe 944—954= Ist antistrophe 955— 

965. 2nd str. 966—976=2nd antistr. 
977—987. See Metrical Analysis. 

As Antigone spoke the verses ending 
at 943, the guards were in the act of 
leading her forth. The choral ode may 
have begun before she had vanished; but 
she is not to be conceived as still present 
when she is apostrophised (949, 987). 

A princess is about to be immured in a 
rocky cell. The Chorus remember three 
other royal persons who have suffered a like 
fate—Danaé, Lycurgus and Cleopatra. 
The only points which these cases have 
in common with Antigone’s are the facts 
of noble birth and cruel imprisonment. 

) All four cases illustrate the same 
| general truth-—no mortal can resist fate. 
‘ Danaé and Cleopatra were innocent; 
Lycurgus was guilty. But the Chorus do 
not mean to suggest Antigone’s guilt or 
innocence; still less, to foreshadow the 
punishment of Creon. On this side, the 
ode is neutral, purely a free lyric treat- 
ment of the examples. Such neutrality 
suits the moment before the beginning of 
the mepirérea. Teiresias is soon to come. 

944 f. Acrisius, the father of Danaé, 
was king of Argos. The oracle at Delphi 
told him that he was to be slain by his 


daughter’s son. He therefore immured 
the maiden in a chamber built for that 
purpose within the precincts of his house 
at Argos. Here Zeus visited her in the 
golden rain; she bore Perseus; and 
Acrisius sent mother and child adrift on 
the Aegean in a chest; but Zeus heard 
her prayer, and brought them safely to 
the island of Seriphus. Both Soph. and 
Eur. wrote a Aavdn: Soph. wrote also 
an ’Axplovos. 
kal Aavdas Séuas erha ddrdiae ov- 
pdviov pHs: note the bold order of 
words, and cp. Ph. 508 f. (rivos...mpdy- 
patos). é€rda kal is a Homeric echo, 
from //: 5. 382 ff. Aphrodite has been 
wounded by Diomede: her mother Dione 
comforts her by saying that Ares, Hera, 
and Hades have also suffered wounds: 
réThabt, Téxvov éudv... | TAR wev “Apns... | 
TAR & “Hon... | TAR & *Atdys. So here 
we have three examples—Danaé, Lycur- 
gus, Cleopatra.—Séwas in periphrasis (77. 
go8) here suggests her youthful beauty.— 
déav o'p. pas év xadkod. avdais, ‘to 
give up light, (so as to be) in a prison,’ 
z.e. to exchange the light for the darkness 
of a prison. dadAdoow ri Twos can mean 
either to give, or to take, one thing in 
exchange for another. When d\d\doow 
is used absolutely, with ref. to place, 
it more naturally means ‘to go to’ (Eur. 
fTec. 483 adddéao’ “Acda Padduous), not, 
as here, ‘to leave’: but duelBw is freq. in 
both senses. Cp. Ph. 1262 duelpas... 
orgyas (having quitted them). 
xadrKodérots atAats, ‘a brass-bound 
dwelling’: poet. pl. for sing., like déuara, 
etc.: cp. 785. Pherecydes (a. schol. 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


3 KpuTTopeva & é TupBy peEL Dard pep Karelev On 
4 Katrou <kal> yeveg TULUOS, @ mat Tat, 


5 Kat Znvos TOPLLEVET KE yovas XpvaopuTous. . 


6 aN d poupidia TUS dvvacts Oewd,* 


7 ouT av VULV 
KTUT7TOL 


XN “~ > , 
8 Kedawal vaes EKpvyoter. 


Ledx On & *o€vyodos tats o Apvavros, 


*o\Bos ovr "Apns, ov TUpyos, OvxX 


ant- 


955 


2°Hdwvav Bacirevs, Keptopiots opyais, 
3 ek Awvicov meTpader kardpapkros év SEcLa. 


948 xal after cairo. was added by Hermann. 


Wieseler conject. kalro. yy av: as 


yev follows, a scribe reading TENI'EN might easily omit 7 4v.—yevedi L: yeved in 


Dresd. a was prob. either a late conject., 
Hartung conject. 77, @ mat (instead of @ zat, rat): and so Blaydes. 
952 6dPos Erfurdt: 


copptrovs L: xpvooptrous Triclinius. 


or a mere error. 


(yéwa Aug. b, V4.)— 
950 xpvu- 
6uBpos MSS. 





Apoll. Rhod. 4. rog1) describes it as ‘a 
brazen chamber (@aXapov...xadkovv) made 
under ground, in the court-yard (avA%) of 
his house.’ Paus. (2. 23. 7) says that he 
saw at Argos xardyewv olxodéunua, ém’ 
auT@ dé qv 6 xadxkods Oddapmos (made by 
Acrisius): z.¢. the 0aXapos itself was above 
ground ;—as Horace calls it turris aenea 
(C. 3. 16. 1). By the epithet xadxois 
the legend evidently meant to dencte the 
strength and security of the prison,—as 
though the doors were of bronze. But it 
is very probable that this epithet original- 
ly came into the story through a remini- 
scence of a tomb (like the ‘treasury of 
Atreus’ at Mycenae), to the walls of 
which bronze plates had been nailed. 
(Cp. Jutrod. to Homer, ch. 11. § 25.) In 
Simonides fr. 37. 7 xadkxeoyéuy is said 
of the chest in which Danaé was sent 
adrift,—not of the @dAapos. 

946 TupPrpe: cp. on 255.—Kare- 
{ebx6n: was brought under the yoke, z.e., 
was strictly confined. Her. 8. 22 el., 
im’ dvarykalns péfovos Karéfevxde N WOTE 
dmlctacOa, if ye are in the bondage of 
a control too severe, etc. Cp. fevxOn, 


5. 

948 ff. tiptos, sc. qv: cp. 834. Her- 
mann’s xatroe Kal is preferable to Wie- 
seler’s kairo y’ jv, because the doubled 
kal is forcible, while kal Znvés (without 
a previous kal) would be somewhat 
weak, —rapweverke, as a precious charge. 
Cp. Aesch. Zum. 660 tixres 5’ 6 Opw- 


oxwv: 7» 5’ (the mother) darep Evy tévn | 
éswoev Epvos. The iterative form occurs 
in only three other places of trag.: 963: 
Aesch. Pers. 656 éoxev, Aesch. fr. 305 kAal- 
eokov.—xpvroptrovs, for metre’s sake, 
like Az. 134 dudipirov: pp regularly 
follows a simple vowel, but p a diphthong 
(O. C. 469).—A bowl (xparhp) from 
Caere, of the 5th cent. B.C., shows the 
golden rain descending on Danaé; she 
is sitting on the bed in her chamber, 
and preparing to retire to rest. A sécond 
scene, on the same bowl, represents the 
moment when she is about to be placed, 
where Simonides imagines her, Adpyaxe 
év datdadkég. Both paintings are repro- 
duced by Baumeister (Denkm. p. 407 \. 
951 dG popidia tis x.7.’. The pecu- 
liar place of tus makes it really equiv. to 
a parenthetic thought : ‘the power of fate 
(whatever it may be) is a dread power.’ 
So, while the general sense is what 
would be ordinarily given by & potpidia 
Sivacws Sewd Tes (Svvacls) éorww, the act- 
ual order of the words is more expressive. 
This is not merely an instance -of tis 
preceding the adj. (as though tis dewd 
stood for dewd ts, cp. Ph. 519). Nor, 
again, is it strictly parallel with érav 0 
6 Kbpios | wapy Tus (O. C. 288), where art. 
and subst. precede ; though it is similar. 
952 £. ott’.. 8\Bos : wealth cannot 
buy off fate; arms cannot vanquish it ; 
walls cannot keep it out; flight beyond 
sea cannot elude it.—Bacchylides fr. 36 
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and in that chamber, secret as the grave, she was held close 
prisoner; yet was she of a proud lineage, O my daughter, 
and charged with the keeping of the seed of Zeus, that fell in 
the golden rain. 

But dreadful is the mysterious power of fate; there is no 
deliverance from it by wealth or by war, by fenced city, or 
dark, sea-beaten ships. 


And bonds tamed the son of Dryas, swift to wrath, that 
king of the Edonians; so paid he for his frenzied taunts, 
when, by the will of Dionysus, he was pent in a rocky prison. 


955—965 L divides thus: fedxOn— | "Hdwywv— | dpyato— | werpwHde— | otrw— | 


avOnpov . . Kel voo— | Yatwr— | raverxe— | yuvaixaco— | gpidavddove . . povoac. 


955 dévxddws MSS. (in L from dévAdxws): d&’xoA0s Scaliger. 


made from 7 in L. 


958 Terpwie] « 





Ovarotoe 6 ovK avOalpero. | odr’ OdBos 
obr’ dxaumros “Apns otre maupbépons orda- 
ats, | ANN’ émexplumrer védpos dddor’ ém”’ 
dddav | yalay & mavdwpos aloa.—rmipyos, 
city-walls, with their towers (O. 7. 56).— 
ot?’ ...o%7’, followed by ov...0vx : so even 
when only one o’7e has been used, 249 n. 

955 f. {ebxOy, was brought under 
the yoke. As xarefedx@y in 946. better 
suited the sense, ‘was strictly confined,’ 
so here the simple fevy@n better sug- 
gests the idea, ‘was tamed by imprison- 
ment.’ — 6&dxodos x.7.\.=6 ApvavTos 
éévxXoX0s mats: the adj. is epithet, not 
predicate. Verg. Aen. 3. 13 Terra pro- 
cul vastis colitur Mavortia campis, | 
Thracés arant, acrt quondam regnata 
Lycurgo. 

The ’Héwvol, or "Hddéves (Thuc. 2. 99); 
occupied in historical times the part of 
Thrace E. of the Strymon and w. of the 
Nestus. In earlier times they had dwelt 
further west, but had been driven east- 
ward by the Macedonian conquest of 
Mygdonia. 

Dionysus, when he came from Asia 
with his new rites, was opposed by Ly- 
curgus in Thrace, as by Pentheus at 
Thebes. The Avkovpyeca of Aeschylus 
is known from the schol. on Ar. 7%. 135. 
This trilogy consisted of "Hédwvoi, Bacca- 
pldes, Neavioxo, with Avxodpyos as satyric 
drama. In //. 6. 130 ff. Dionysus, pursued 
by Lycurgus, dives beneath the sea; Thetis 
receives him; and Zeus blinds Lycurgus. 

Keptoptors dpyais, causal dat.* with 
efevxOn: was subjugated by of the 
bursts of fury in which he reviled Dio- 


nysus. For the dat., cp. 391, 691: £/. 
838 xpuvaodéros Epxect kpupOévra yuvac- 
kav, (Amphiaraus) buried alive, by reason 
ofa woman’s golden snares. épyats might 
be general, ‘moods’ (355), but here has 
its special sense, though plur.: cp. Aesch. 
Lum. 848 dpyas Evvolaw oo. The dat. 
could be taken as a modal dat. with 
d&bxoXos (‘in,’ or ‘with,’ his dpyat), but 
this is less good.—We could not take 
fevxOn...dpryais as=‘was enslaved to (his 
own) fierce moods.’—The recurrence of 
Keptoptois in g61 is noteworthy, but not 
a ground for suspicion (76 n.): cp. 613 
ovdév pre. with 618: and 614 éxrds dras 
with 625. The idea of xeprosuous is mock- 
ery, or bitter jest: cp. Ph. 1235 Kep- 
Tou@y éyers T45€; with the answer, eé 
keprounals éore TadnO7H Aéyew. The word 
is illustrated by the whole scene in which 
Pentheus mocks and taunts Dionysus 
(Eur. Bacch. 451—514). So Aesch. fr. 
59 made Lycurgus ask, rodamds 6 ywr- 
vis; (whence comes this womanish 
youth ?’) 

957 é& Avovicov, by his command 
(O. C. 67 n.). Lycurgus, having been 
driven mad by Dionysus, did many vio- 
lent deeds, until at last the Edonians 
were commanded by an oracle to im- 
prison him in a cave on Mount Pan- 
gaeus (Apollod. 3. 5.1). He was after- 
wards torn asunder by wild horses (2d.), 
or devoured by panthers (Hyginus Faé. 
132).—etpoder...5erp@, the cave. Cp. 
Plat. Legg. 864.E év Snuocly Secu@ debeis. 
—«atddapktos: for the spelling, cp. on 
241. 
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9 a“ 4 \ > 4 yr 
4 OUTW TAS Pavlas SELVOV atooracer 


> , 4 
5 avOn pov TE MEVOS. 


KEWOS ETEYVO [LAViats 


960 


/ A \ > , , 
6 Wavwv Tov Oeov ev KEpToptois yhoooats. 
7 Taverke pev yap evOéovs yuvatkas evidy TE Tp, 


s diudavdous 7 HpeOile Movoas. 


965 


Tapa. d€ Kvaveav * TedayeL dudvpas aos 


960 dvAnpdv] Nauck conject. drnpév: Pleitner and Wolff, &&@npov.—Schneidewin 


wrote dv@npdv To pévos. 


961 Yatwy] Herwerden conject. xpaivwy: M. Schmidt, 
Oyywv: Nauck (formerly), @pavwy: Mekler, cedwr. 
Tr: ptdavdous 8 Seyffert, and so most recent edd. 


965 ¢gidavd\ove L: gPidavdous 
966—976 L divides the vv. 





959 f. ota, z.¢., under the discipline 
of the rocky prison.—dv@ypov, bursting 
into flower, hence, fig., exuberant, or 
at its height: cp. Plat. Polzt. 310 D mé- 
guxev dvipla...xaTa pev dpxas dkudtev 
pwoun, TeANeuTaoa Se EEavOelv Tavrdmace 
peaviais: Aesch. Pers. 821 UBpis...€fav- 
Goto’. So oft. dv@os=dkuy, as Tr. 998 
760° akndnTov | wavias av0os.—dtroorater 
=droppei, ‘trickles away,’ so, ‘gradually 
passes off.’ The fig. use of dv@eiv being 
so familiar, the change of metaphor in 
amoorage. would hardly be felt. Weck- 
lein, indeed, conceives that the poet is 
thinking of a tumour, which bursts when it 
has attained its full size. Unity of meta- 
phor can be bought too dearly.—Others 
understand: ‘so dread and exuberant is 
the rage that flows from madness’ : 1.é., ‘SO 
dreadful was the excess of impiety into 
which L. had been led by his madness.’ 
But here we look rather for some direct 
comment on his punishment. His abase- 
ment ({€vx07) is the theme of these verses. 
The reference to his crime comes later 
(962). 

960 ff. éréyvw riv Deby, paviais Patwy 
(avrod) év x. yAwooas: he came to know 
the god, when in madness he assailed 
him with taunts. He had mistaken 
Dionysus for an effeminate mortal (see on 
955 f.). Cp. Od. 24. 216 warpds reipjoo- 
pat... | al ké w érvyvay (recognise). Yadw 
nowhere else takes an acc. in class. Greek 
(see on 546, 859), and it is unnecessary to 
regard this passage as a solitary example. 
Poetry, esp. lyric, allowed occasional 
boldness, and even harshness, in the ar- 
rangement of words (cp. 944: O. 7. 
1251n.: O.C. 1428). Even in prose we 
could have (e.g.) évixnoav dpvw émumecbr- 


Tes Tovs modeulouvs, though the partic. 
could not govern an acc. Here the order 
is only so far bolder, that tov 6edv divides 
Yavwv from év x. yAwooas: as if, in our 
example, a second qualification of ézue- 
covres (such as vixTwp) followed rods troXe- 
Hous. But, since the meaning of Yavwy 
is already indicated by pavlas, we are 
not mentally straining forward for a clue 
to be given by év kept. yAwoous. Thatis, 
we are not forced to bind the words, Yadwy 
Tov Gedy, closely together in our thought, 
but can easily take the sentence as though 
it were pointed thus:—éméyvw, paviais | 
Yatwy, Tov Oedv, ev KepT. yAbooats.— 
paviats, modal (rather than causal) dat. 


—hatev like kadamromevos (dvriBlos érré-», 


egot, Od. 18. 415), but also suggesting ' 


profanation, — d@lxrov Ovyydvwv. —éy= fo” 


‘with’ (764 n.).—yAdooats, a bold use 
of the plur., due to the fact that the sing., 
with an adj., could so easily be fig., ¢. g. 
kakh ‘y\Gooa = ‘slander’: so Kepropuuo. 
yAGooa = ‘taunts.’ 

963 f. twaverKe: see on 950.—évOéous 
yuvaikas: the Maenads attendant’ on 
Dionysus, cp. 1128, 1150, O. 7. 212, 
O.C. 680.—eUvov...mup, the torches which 
the Bacchanals swing while they raise the 
cry evot. In O. 7. 211 the god himself 
is ettos. Cp. Eur. Bacch. 307 (Dionysus 
by night on Parnassus) rnddévra ov mev- 
Kaioe Oukdpugov maka. 

965 Movcas. An interesting illustra- 
tion is afforded by a sarcophagus in Bau- 
meister’s Denkmaeler, p.837. Atthe centre 
of the group is the raging Lycurgus, with 
uplifted axe, about to slay the Dionysiac 
nymph Ambrosia, who cowers at his feet. 
A Fury is on each side of him, urging him 
on. To the right is Dionysus,—about to 
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There the fierce exuberance of his madness slowly passed away. 
That man learned to know the god, whom in his frenzy he 
had provoked with mockeries; for he had sought to quell the 
god-possessed women, and the Bacchanalian fire; and he 


angered the Muses that love the flute. 
And by the waters of the Dark Rocks, the waters of the 


twofold sea, 
thus: mapa— | dudduac— | adxral— | 78 6 Opyxdv— | w’— | diocotc.— | eldev— | 
Tuprwbev— | ddraov— | dpaxbev— | xelpeoor. . dxuaior. 966 f. mapa de (sic) 


Kvavéwy meddyewv (note the accent) merpdv | didvuac adoo L. Brunck omitted 


TET POV, 


For meddyewv I conjecture medayet. 


See comment. 





save thenymph by changing her intoa vine; 
and behind him stand his followers. At 
the extreme left are three Muses— Urania, 
with globe; Clio, with roll; Euterpe, 
prob. with flutes. (Zoega seems clearly 
right in thus explaining the three women: 
others have made them Moirae.)—The 
close relation of Dionysus with the Muses 
is marked by one of his Attic titles, MeA- 
mémevos (Paus. I. 2. 5), as conversely 
Apollo had the title Avovucddoros (id. 1. 
31.4). Muses were sometimes said to have 
BG him. (Cp. Welcker, Gotterl. 2. 
rr. 

The monuments relating to the myth of 
Lycurgus have been critically treated by 
Michaelis (Aznal. Just. 1872, pp. 248— 
270). The Italian vase-paintings follow 
a version different from that of Soph., viz. 
that the frenzy of Lycurgus was wreaked 
on his own son and wife. A large Nea- 
politan vase gives two pictures: in one, 
we see his murderous rage; in the other, 
Dionysus sits on his throne in calm ma- 
jesty, stroking his panther. 

966 Cleopatra is the third example. 
Her father was the wind-god, Boreas: 
her mother, the Athenian Oreithyia, whom 
he carried off to his wild home in Thrace. 
Cleopatra married Phineus, king of the 
Thracian Salmydessus, on the W. coast 
of the Euxine, not far from the entrance 
to the Bosporus. She bore him two sons. 
He afterwards put her away, and im- 
prisoned her. Her imprisonment is not 
directly mentioned here: but cp. Diod. 
4- 44, Who says of Heracles, when 
serving with the Argonauts, tiv KXeord- 
Tpav €k Tis puNaKijs Tpoayayetv. Phineus 
then married Eidothea, sister of Cadmus. 
Eidothea put out the eyes of Cleopatra’s 
two sons, and caused them also to be im- 
prisoned. 


It is the fate of Cleopatra herself 
which Soph. means to compare with An- 
tigone’s: this is plain from 986. The fate 
of the sons is made so prominent only 
because nothing else could give us so 
strong a sense of the savage hatred which 
pursued the mother. 

Soph. supposes the outline of the story 
to be familiar. Cleopatra has already been 
divorced and imprisoned. The poet choos- 
es the moment at which Cleopatra’s sons 
are being blinded by Eidothea, with the 
sharp shuttle in her blood-stained hands. 
Ares, the god of cruel bloodshed, beholds 
with joy a deed so worthy of his Thracian 
realm. 

The name of Cleopatra (like that of 
Capaneus, 133) is not mentioned. Two 
strophes are given to this theme, partly, 
perh., as having an Attic interest (982). 
Soph. wrote two plays called weds. We 
know only that Cleopatra’s sons were 
there called”Oap6os (? Iap0évios H. Weil) 
and KpduSos: and that the subsequent 
blindness of Phineus was represented as a 
punishment of his cruelty (schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. 2. 178). Eidothea was mentioned 
by Soph. in his Tuumamerai (schol. on 
g80),—a play which perh. concerned the 
Dionysiac worship, since the tvumavoy 
(kettle-drum) was used in his dpya as 
well as in those of Cybelé. Another version 
called her Idaea, daughter of Dardanus. 

mapa S& Kvavedv meAdyer 8. adds. 
For the double possessive gen., cp. 795,929. 
medayet...adds, as Eur. 770. 88 médayos 
Alyatas aXés, the Homeric adds év redd- 
yeoow, etc. The rocky islets on the Nn. 
side of the entrance from the Euxine to 
the Bosporus were regularly called Kud- 
veat Simply (without vcore or wérpar, Her. 
4. 85). L’s werpwv has long been recog- 
nised as a gloss. But Wieseler’s change 
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axtai Boomdpia. tnd 0 OpyKav —v— 


Larpvdynoods, Ww’ dyxiohus “Apys 


Ourcour Dwvetdas 


970 


tuprober | e€ aypias Sdpapros, 


adhaov ddaoropourw Op parov KUKNOLS, 


2 
3 
4 
5 €LOEV aparay eos 
6 
| 
8 


“dpax Oevtov up aiwarnpais 


975 


9 XEiperou Kal KEpKLO@Y AK Lato. 


968 ff. dxral Boordpra | 75° 6 Opyixdv caruvdnoods | L. For 46° (78 r) Triclinius 


wrote (6. 


supplies dtevos: Meineke, jiu: 


Blaydes suggests tv’ or «al: Semitelos 7’ (0. 


H. Schiitz, 


After Opnxav, Boeckh 


dvoxipuos.—iv’ ayxlrokic dpno L, 


with «dye written over w& by S. Of the later Mss., some (as A, V) have dyxl- 


mods, Others (as L?, Vat., Vat. 


b, Aug. b, Dresd. a) dyxlrroXs. 


Dindorf 





of medayéwy into omAddwy is also er- 
roneous. 

L’s accent, teAdyewv, points to the 
truth,—as similar small hints in that Ms. 
have been found to do elsewhere also (cp. 
on 467; and O. C. 1113 n.). The cor- 
rection, meAdyet, is so easy that it may well 
have occurred to others; but I have not 
met with it. It removes the difficulty 
(insuperable, to my mind) of twapad with 
the genitive here. Those who read xvaveay 
omidddwy, or kvavéwv tredayéwv, are forced 
to take rapa as=‘ extending from the dark 
rocks (etc.) are the coasts.’ But such a use 
is wholly unparalleled. As to 1123, seen. 
there. In Pind. P. 1 75 dpéouat | rap 
bev Ladapivos "APavalwy yxdpw =‘ from 
Salamis’ (z.e., by celebrating it), In Ar. 
Ach. 68 the Ravenna has érpuvxéduecba 
mapa Kavorpliwy | rediwy ddomrdavobrres, 
while other Mss. have did (also with gen. 
plur.); but there rapa Kaiorprov | rediov 
(Dindorf) is certain. In Pind. P. 3. 60 
yvivra 76 Tap odds, ‘having learned one’s 
nearest business’ (cp. P. 10. 63), mapa 
has its normal sense,—‘ that which begins 
from one’s foot,’ = which is directly before 
one in one’s path. The corruption of 
meAdyet into mehayéwv naturally followed 
that of Kvaveav into xkvavéwy. 

967 f. dxtal Boorédptat, sc. eloi (cp. 
948 n.). The Kvdvea are at the point 
where the coast of the Bosporus joins 
the western coast of the Euxine. The city 
Salmydessus stood just s. of the promon- 
tory of Thynias, about 60 miles N.w. 
of the entrance of the Bosporus, near the 
modern Midjeh. The name Salmydessus 
was given also to the tract of coast ex- 


tending s. of the town.—After Opykav a 
cretic has been lost (=-rov yovdy in 980). 
Boeckh supplies it with devos, which is 
at least simple and fitting. Cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 726 rpaxeta movrov Laruvdinocia 
yvabos | éxOpdéevos vatraior, unTpurd ved. 
Schiitz, referring to the schol. on 969, 7ré- 
Aayos dé éort Sucxelwepov wept Opaxny, 
proposes dv'oxt mos (‘dangerous’), a word 
used by Aesch. and Eur., though not by 
Soph. But the want of a verb is some- 
what awkward. Can the missing word 
be KAyferav? (Cp. O. 7. 1451 n.: and for 
the sing., below, 1133.) Ships often 
grounded on the shallows (révaryos) which 
stretched from Salmydessus into the Eu- 
xine. The Thracians had set up slabs 
(or7Aa), marking off the coast into allot- 
ments for wrecking purposes. Before 
this was done, there had been much 
bloodshed between rival wreckers (Xen. 
An. 7. 5. 13).—The Ms. 48’ cannot be 
right. A short syll. is required (=the 
last syll. of éxovres in 980). In my first 
ed. I adopted 18’, the conjecture of 
Triclinius. Prof. Tyrrell remarks (C/ass. 
Review vol. 11. p. 141) that /6é is not else- 
where elided in classical poetry. As 746é 
could be elided, that may be accidental. 
Still, it should be noted along with the 
other facts,—that /6€ occurs nowhere else 
in tragedy, and that the hiatus after Boo- 
mopvac must be excused, as in epic verse, 
by the ictus before caesura (/ztrod. to 
Homer p. 194): cp. f2. 14. 175 ddeuwa- 
pévn, l6é xalras | retauévn. On the whole, 
I now prefer to leave 48’, with an obelus. 
Either Boorédpia kal 6 or Boomépuat 06 Te 
would be possible. 
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are the shores of Bosporus, and Thracian Salmydessus; where 
Ares, neighbour to the city, saw the accurst, blinding wound 
dealt to the two sons of Phineus by his fierce wife,—the 
wound that brought darkness to those vengeance-craving 
orbs, smitten with her bloody hands, smitten with her shuttle 


for a dagger. 


(formerly) conject. dyxoupos. 
conject. dpaxrdv: Schneidewin, dpatov. 


975 dpaxbev éyxéwv L: the later Mss. have either this or dpaxydev dyéuv. 
Nauck would prefer rup\wbévTwv here, and 


and Lachmann restored dpaxdévTwr. 
dpaxdev in 973. 


Seyffert, dpyxémoXs. 


972 dpardov] Hermann 
973 tupdAwHev MSS.: dpaxdev Wunder. 
Seidler 





970 dyxltohkts”Apys. This reading 
(L’s) agrees metrically with the antistrophe 
(981 dpxaoydvwv), if we suppose the 2nd 
and 3rd syllables of dyxéaoXs to represent 
a resolved long syllable. Such a resolution 
is rare, but not unexampled: see on 798. 
We could avoid it by reading, with Gle- 
ditsch, dxral Boomépiat, tv’ 6 OpnKwy d&evos 
| Zaduvdnoods”Apyst’ dyxirods. But (a) 
this does not explain how 76’ came into the 
Mss. : and (0) it is evidently better to say, 
‘where Ares saw,’ than, ‘where Salmy- 
dessus andAres saw.’ Thereferencetothe 
god’s cruel joy would thus lose much of its 
force. If, on the other hand, dyx(trodts 
is read, then”Apys has a, and in 981 we 
must suppose the loss of a syllable after 
apxatoyovev. But such a loss is very im- 
probable: that verse appears sound. Nei- 
ther dyxoupos nor apxémoXs has any like- 
lihood.—Ares is ‘neighbour to the city’ 
of Salmydessus because his home is in 
Thrace (Z/. 13. 301, etc.). There may 
also be a special reference to some local 
shrine. ‘He saw the wound dealt’: z.¢., 
it was a deed such as he loves to see. 

971 ff. Piveldais, dat. of interest, with 
Tupdrwhév.—apatév, accursed, bringing a 
curse on the authors of the wound. In 
his dramatic treatment of the story, Soph. 
had connected this blinding of the sons 
with the punishment of blindness which 
the gods afterwards inflicted on Phineus 
himself (schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 178).— 
€ikos Tuprwbév. tuPAodv Erxos=to znflzct 
a blinding wound. Cp. Az. 55 éxeipe... 
povov, he dealt death by hewing down. 
Eur. Suppl. 1205 tpdons pdvov, (wher- 
ever) thou dealest the death-wound. Verg. 
Aen. 11. 82 caeso spfarsuros sanguine 
flammam (caedere sanguinem=to shed 
blood by cuttimg). In such pregnant 
idioms the special verb=a general verb 
plus the partic. of the special verb used 


instrumentally: ¢.g., TupA@ EAkos= Taw 
é\xos TupAGv.—é€E here = 76 of the direct 
agent: for, as kepxidwy indicates, she did 
it with her own hand. Distinguish éx 
Acovicou in 957 (by his order). 

974 dadv...xvKXots, sightless for the 
orbs, z.e., making them sightless. Cp. 
Pind. O. 1. 26 xa@apot €éByros, the puri- 
fying cauldron.—dAactopoow. The 
form d\doropos was used by Aesch. as 
= dddorwp (fr.87 mpevperiys 4., fr. 286 wéeyav 
a.). The form may have been generally 
current, since Pherecydes used Zevs ’AXd- 
otopos instead of Z. ’AXdorwp (Cramer 
Anecd. 1. 62). The blind orbs are add-} 
oTopo, ‘avenging spirits,’ in the sense} 
that they mutely appeal to the gods for} 
vengeance.—For the mapijxnois (O. TZ. 
371) Wolff cp. Z/. 6. 201 Kam medlov 76 
*Adniov olos d\Gro. 

975 dpaxlévrwy. So dpacow is used 
of Oed. striking his eyes with the zrepova 
(O. 7. 1276).—%tré with dat. of the in- 
strument, as in the epic vd xepol daujva, 
O. T. 202 v1d oG Pbicov kepavy@. 

976 Kepk(Swv, poet. plur. for sing., 
like Bwuol, oxfmrpa, etc.— The xepkls 
(kpéxw, to strike the web in weaving) was 
‘like a large netting needle’ (Rich s.v. 
radius), ‘rather longer than the breadth 
of the web.’ It was used for two pur- 
poses. (1) Asarod with which to strike 
the threads of the woof, in order to con- 
dense them. The flat blade called omd0y 
was alater substitute. In the modern loom 
this is done by the moveable bar called 
the ‘batten.’ (2) As a shuttle, z¢., an 
instrument for shooting the threads of the 
woof (xpéxy) from one side of the loom 
to the other, between the threads of the 
warp (stjuwv). In the East weavers 
sometimes use a long reed for both these 
purposes. Eur. 770. 198 ovx "Idalos ic- 
rots Kepklda | dwevovo’ é&adddéw (‘no more, 
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977 
980 


3 a. d€ ome ppo. pev apy aloyovev 


4 QVTAD "EpexGetda av, 


5 TnAeTOpois 8° ev dvTpous 


6 Tpady Ovéd\davow ev Tat peas 


7 Bopeas d,LUTITOS dpAdm080s UIrep mayou, 
exeiva 


8 Geav mats: adda Kam 


985 


9 Motpar pakpaiwves Eoyov, @ Tal. 


TEIPESIAS. 4 
@nByns avakres, YKomev KoWWyVY OdOV 
Ov e€ evos Bdérovre: Tots Tuphoion yap 


aurn KéhevOos eK Tponynrov TENEL. 


79° 


KP. vt o EOTLD, @ YEpae Terpeota, véov ; 
TE. éyo Saree: Kal OU TO PaVTEL Bee 


977—987 L divides thus: kara 6€— | wedéav— | Katov— | éxov|res— | d€ ere 
so 


— | dvrac— | Te Tr bporg— | tpdpn— | Bopeao— | Gedv— | potpa . 
981 f. Dindorf conject. dpxaoydvo.o “tah 


patpds x, tmatpoo L. Cp. 863. 


. TA. 





at the loom, will I send the shuttle flying 
across the warp’).—Cp. Eur. Hc. 1170, 
where the women blind Polymestor with 
their brooches (mépmra:=mepova); and 
OzT-1706 0; 

977 f. kata in tmesis, as O. 7. 1198, 
OFC: 1689, etc.—xKararaxopevoe alludes 
to their imprisonment ; cp. schol. on 980 
Tuphasaca tods KXeorarpas matdas év 
Tapy Kkadetpeev.péreor pedéav: cp. 
156: O. T. 479. 

980 paTpds txovtes dv. youd, having 
their origin from an unhappily-married 
mother. The epithet is made to agree 
with yovdy, not with patpds, as in 
793> vetkos-dvopGv Evvaimov: 2.¢., pnTpos- 
‘yov”7, mother-source, forms one notion. 
For yovas éxew cp. O.C. 972 8s ovre 
Prdoras rw yeveOAlous rarpés, | ob wnrpds 
elyov. For dvtpd., cp. Eur. 77. 144 
droxor wéAeat...kal Siovun~or: Hipp. 757 
kakovunporarav dvacw (‘to bless her with 
a marriage most unblest’). O. 7. 1214 
dyapov yduov.—The comma should not 
be placed after parpdés, which is insepa- 
rable from the following phrase. Without 
parpés, the words éxovres dviudeurov yo- 
vay could still mean, ‘ born from one who 
was unhappily married,’ but would be 
harsh and obscure. The word md@av 


refers to their own fate. Then parpés... 
yovav supplements this by indicating 
that they mourn for their mother’s fate 
also. 

981 f. omréppa., acc. of respect; Od. 
15. 267 é LOaKns vyévos eluul.— ap avoy. : 
At, 202 yeveds xPoviwy am’ ’Epex0evdav.— 
dvrao’ *Ep., attained unto them, could 
trace her lineage to them,—her mother 
Oreithyia being the daughter of Erech- 
theus. Remark that the acc. omépua miti- 
gates the boldness of dvrace, and also sug- 
gests its primary meaning—viz., that the 
genealogy is carried back to a point at 
which it meets the Erechtheid line. Cp. 
Her. 2. 143 (Hecataeus) yevenoyhoavri 
Te éwuTdv Kal dvadjoavrTe Thy warpinv és 
éxxatdéxatov Oedv. 

983 tndeTOpots, merely poet. for ‘dis- 
tant’; lit., to which it is a far journey. 
Not (I think), ‘spacious’ (z.e. ‘ta which 
one can go far ): nor, ‘extending far into 
the mountains.’ So in Az. 564, Tnrwmds 
olxvet, the adj. is merely ‘distant’; it has 
not its full sense, ‘seen afar.’ Boreas 
carried Oreithyia to a region of Thrace 
which the poets called ‘Sarpédon’ (we 
see the association with dprd{w)—not, 
seemingly, the promontory called ‘Sa 
donion,’ on the Ss. coast, but in the wilds 
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Pining in their misery, they bewailed their cruel doom, those 
sons of a mother hapless in her marriage; but she traced her 
descent from the ancient line of the Erechtheidae; and in far- 
distant caves she was nursed amid her father’s storms, that child 
of Boreas, swift as a steed over the steep hills, a daughter of 
gods; yet upon her also the grey Fates bore hard, my 
daughter. 


Enter TEIRESIAS, led by a boy, on the spectators right. 


TE. Princes of Thebes, we have come with linked steps, 
both served by the eyes of one; for thus, by a guide’s help, the 


blind must walk. 


Cr. And what, aged Teiresias, are thy tidings ? 
TE. I will tell thee; and do thou hearken to the seer, 


"EpexOelda, reading dyxlmrods in 970. 
Meineke conject. © Zed: Bergk, wa, 


984 dvé\\now MSS, 987 & rai] 
990 éx] Blaydes conject. 7x. 





of Haemus. It is of this that Soph. is 
thinking here: cp. fr. 575 iueis 6° év dv- 
T pots, &v0a Zaprndwy wérpa. That verse is 
from the Tuuzranoral, in which the story 
of Cleopatra was noticed (cp. on 966) ; and 
she was probably the speaker. Oreithyia 
bore two sons to Boreas, Calais and 
Zetes; and, besides Cleopatra, another 
daughter, Chioné. 

985 Gpimros, swift as horses. Cp. 
O. T. 466 deddddwv | trmwv, ‘storm-swift 
steeds.’ In prose dmot= foot-soldiers 
who, in the Boeotian army, were some- 
times told off to run alongside the cavalry 
(Pistes (5. §7;.X%en..A. 7. §. 33). Cp. 
Theogn. 715 wxvrepos 5 elnoda médas Ta- 
xeGv “Apruéy | cal raliwy Bopéw.—ép06- 
1rodos, steep. 6p0d7rous, ‘erect upon one’s 
feet,’ seems to be here merely a poet. 
equiv. (suggested by metrical convenience) 
for 8p@0s. This was the more natural, 
since mots, kvjun, etc., were so oft. said 
of mountains. In O. 7. 866 dyWirodes, 
said of the eternal vdéuo, differs from 
6p0bmovs here by implying movement 
(‘of sublime range’). We need not, 
then, explain dp@dmous as = dpAi0s Tots Tod 
avaBalvovros troct. 

986 f. Kam’ ékelvg...2oxov=xal éxel- 
yn €mecxov, from the intrans. éréyw as 
_ == ‘to direct (one’s course) against a per- 
son,’ ‘to attack him’: cp. Od. 19. 71 
tl wor OS éréxers KeKorndre Ouug; (‘assail 


+8, 115- 


me’): 26. 22. 75 ém’ adr@ mdvres éxwpev 
(‘let us all have at him’).—Others un- 
derstand, ‘extended even to her,’ ‘reach- 
ed her,’ which mars the personification.— 
pakpatwves: Aesch. Lum. 172 mada- 
yevets...Moipas. : 


988—1114 Fifth éreicddiov. Tei- 


and 
anti- 
strophe. 


resias denounces the divine wrath. Creon, | 


terror-stricken, hastens to bury Poly- 
neices and to release Antigone. 

988 f. dvaktes: cp. 843, 940.—80’ &€ 
évos BX., two seeing by the agency of 
one (ék as in 973): cp. O. C. 33 ris 
vrép 7’ éuod | auras 8 dpwons. The 
words would usu. mean, ‘two seeing, 
where only one saw formerly.’ Cp. 0.C. 
1764, where the regular sense of rpaccew 
Kaos, ‘to fare well,’ has not hindered 
the poet from using it as= ‘to do rightly.’ 

990 airy k., the blind have this 
kind of walking appointed for them,— 
viz., walking with the help of a guide. 
airy k.=atrn h x. (O. C. 471): KéXevdos 
is not predicate (like ratAay in O. C. 
88), as if the sense were, ‘this (atry for 
Tovro) is walking for the blind,—viz. to 
walk with a guide.’ We do not need 
the art. 7 with éx, because mwéAe.=not 
simply ‘is,’ but, ‘is possible.’ Cp. O. C. 
848 o¥Kovv mor’ éx (by means of) rovrow 
ye wh oxnmrpow ere | ddocmopjoys (the 
blind Oed.’s daughters). 

991 1th 8 totw: cp. 20n. 
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KP. ovxovy tapos ye ons ameatatovy ppevos. 
TE. Touyap du opOys THVO “ évaukdypets TON. 
KP: eX meTrov0ws papTupew OVHOYLA. 995 
TE. ppover BeBas aw vuv emt Cupod TUXNS. 
KP. ti & é€orw; ws eyo 70 ov ppioce oToma. 
TE. yore, TEXYNS onpwera THS EuNns KAVOD. 
eis yap madaiov Gaxov opyiHooKdmov 
iLwv, WwW nv po TavTos olwvov iuyy, 1000 
ayvor dove ployyov opvidwv, KaK@ 
khalovras olor py KL BeBapBapopere: 
kal oTavTas ev yndatouw adn hous povats 
eyvwv' mTEpav yap potBdos ovK aonpos Hv. 
evOvs Sé€ deioas eumipwv eyevounv 1005 


A / > » Sh 

Bopotor tapddéxtorow: €x d€ Oupdrov 
9 > ¥ > > DEN “A 
Hdaoros ov« ehaprrev, addX €ri o70d@ 


994 vaukdnpeto L: évavxdAynpes Valckenaer. 


kupets. Blaydes, viv dxujjs émi Evpod. 


998 onucia THs Euys r: 


996 tvx7s] Semitelos conject. 
THs éuns onueta L 





993 f. ovKouwv...ye: cp. 321 n.—8l 
ép0js, sc. 0508. A rare instance of the 
fem. adj. in such a phrase with dd, which 
regularly takes a subst. (742 n.); but it 
follows the analogy of the freq. phrases 
with ék, as é& evOelas: Tr. 395 éx raxelas, 
727 €& éxovolas: Thuc. 3. 92 ék Kawi: 
Her. 5. 116 ék véns, 6. 85 && vorépys, 
8. 6 éx Tis avtins, etc.—évavkdrpets is 
right. The seer hopes, indeed, that the 
mischief can still be repaired (1025 ff.), but 
he thinks that Creon has made a disas- 
trous mistake (1015). He could hardly 
say, then, 6’ dp67s...vavkAnpets. Creon 
has only just become king; but he had 
formerly been regent for some years (cp. 
O. T. 1418). Aesch. has the verb in this 
fig. sense (7h. 652). Cp. 167 wpOov: 
O. 7. 104 dmevOivew: 7b. 923 KuBepyyrny. 

995 erovOes dvjcima, exw pmaprv- 
peiy (memovOévat). We could say, map- 
TupO go. evepyerjoavre {like avvo.da): but 
less well, paprupw ed merovds. Cp. 
OC, 1128 eldws 8 duvvw rotcde Tots 
Abyors Tdde, with like emphasis on the 
partic., ‘I have felt these benefits which 
I thus requite.’ 

996 dpdve. BeBois, bethink thee that 
thou art placed. O. C. 1358 év révy | .. 
BeBnxws, n. Ll. 10. 173 vov yap 6h ads- 
tecow éml ~vpod torara dkuifjs, | 77 wdda 
Avypos SrePpos ’Axatois, 7é Bidvar. Eur. 


Bs fee as 630 8 &Bnr’ érl Evpod ; Helen. 897 
én’ dxuns elul karOavdvr’ ideiv.—rixys, 
interpreting {vpod, adds dignity and 
solemnity to the phrase. 

997 os, exclamatory. El, 1112 
d ori, & gv’; ws pw’ brépxerar PbBos. 

999 f. Oakov. Paus. (9. 16. 1) saw 
at Thebes, near the temple of Zeus Am- 
mon, olwvocKorretov...Teipeciov kadovpevor. 
Near it was a shrine of Téx7.—Aupajv, 
a place to which the birds came: schol. 
Sppos kal €dpa, d7ov wdvra Ta dpyea mpoc- 
épxovra. Cp. Eur. Or. 1077 Kal bdpua 
marpos kal wéyas mAovToOU ALwHy (‘re- 
ceptacle’): Aesch. applied the same 
phrase to Persia (fers. 250). Omens 
were taken, not only from the flight of 
birds, but also from the positions in 
which they settled,—from their sounds,— 
and from their mode of feeding. The 
AywuHv means a place to which they were 
lured by food, so that their ovvedpla 
(Aesch. P. V. 492), and the other signs, 
could be noted. Cp. Arist. HA. 9. 
bGev kal ras dcedplas kal ras ead okies 
of pdvres NauBdvovot, Sledpa pev ru 
mohéuia TiWévTes, cUvEedpa dé Ta elpn- 
voovTa mpos a\dnha.— Herwerden conjec- 
tures ovpavo} Aywunv, understanding a 
space of sky chosen as a field of augural 
observation (¢emplum). 

1001 ff. kaxy, ill-omened (O0.C. 1433). 
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Cr. Indeed, it has not been my wont to slight thy counsel. 

TE. Therefore didst thou steer our city’s course aright. 

Cr. I have felt, and can attest, thy benefits. 

Tr. Mark that now, once more, thou standest on fate’s fine 
edge. 

Cr. What means this? How I shudder at thy message! 

TE. Thou wilt learn, when thou hearest the warnings of 
mine art. As I took my place on mine old seat of augury, 


where all birds have been wont to gather within my ken, 
‘I heard a strange voice among them ; they were screaming with 
dire, feverish rage, that drowned their language in a jargon; 
and I knew that they were rending each other with their talons, 
murderously ; the whirr of wings told no doubtful tale. 
Forthwith, in fear, I essayed burnt-sacrifice on a duly 
kindled altar: but from my offerings the Fire-god showed no flame; 


999 dpyviockémov] Nauck conject. olwvocxkézov. 


(cp. comment. on 106). 
1002 Wecklein conject. 


1000 oiwvoti] Herwerden conject. ovpavod. 
BeBapBapwuévws: Usener, BeBapBapwpuéva. 





—olorpw, ‘gad-fly,’ then fig., ‘rage,’ a 
word which often suggests divine stimu- 
lation: as Heracles asks, rod & olorpos 
quads é\aBe; (Eur. H. /. 1144).—k«AdLov- 
Tas, Since Pbdyyov dpvlOwv = dpribas pbey- 
youevous: Z/. 17. 755 Tav & wore Wapav 
végos epxerar He KoNoLdv | ovAov KEKA21}- 
yovres: Od. 12. 181 GAN’ OTe TéacOY ari 
(sc. n vnds) docov Te yéywve Bojoas, | plu- 
ga dusxovres.—BeBapBapwpévw. To the 
seer, the voices of birds were usually 
edonuot (1021). Conversely the sound of 
a strange language is likened to the twit- 
tering of birds: Her. 2. 57 ws dé éBap- 
Bapige (i) yuvy), dpviOos tpdmrov éddxeé gu 
pbéyyerPa. Aesch. used xersdovi few as 
= BapBaplfey (fr. 440, cp. Ag. 1050). 

1008 év xnAatouw, ‘with’ them: 764n. 
—ovais, an adverbial dat. of manner, 
‘murderously.’ Cp. O. C. 1318 edxerat 
katacKkagdy | Karaveds 7d O7Bns dorv 
Sywoewv mupl, where the first dat. is one 
of manner, like govais here, and the 
second (instrumental) answers to év yn\ai- 
ow. Elsewhere the Attic use of the subst. 
is limited to the phrase év dovais (696 n.). 
The Schol. has govais’ rats aiwaxrixats : 
as though it were from an adj. govds. So 
some recent edd. take it. Such an adj. 
could have come from the rt. dev, but 
there is no trace of it. 

1005 The feuds and friendships of 
birds (@x@pac te kal orépynOpa Aesch. P. 
V. 492) were among the signs noted by 
augurs. In this case there was a vague 


omen of bloodshed (¢ovais), but no clear 
sign. The seer now sought further light 
by another mode of divination.—épripev, 
sc. lepSv, burnt-sacrifice; where the omen 
was given by the manner in which the 
fire dealt with the offering. Eur. Supp. 
155 pavres 5° érpdOes, éurdpwv rr’ eldes 
pr\6ya; Phoen. 954 éurvpy xpira Téxvy. 
I. 7. 16 eis €urrvp’ HGe (had recourse to). 
This was % 6c’ éurdpwv pavrela, 7gnispt- 
cium, while lepocxorla=haruspicina, di- 
vination by inspecting entrails. In Aesch. 
P. V., 488—499, vv. 488—492 concern 
dpviOouavrela: vv. 493—5, lepocxorla: 
and vv. 496—9, éumrvpa.—éyevop.ny, pro- 
ceeded to make trial of: Z7. 1101 wdxOwy 
buplwv éyevodunv: Plat. Rep. 475 C wav- 
TOs “adnuatos yeveTOar. 

1006 apddéxtowcr, fully kindled. 
Fuel was placed around the offerings on 
the altar, and ignited at several points. 
The epithet marks that the failure of the 
rite was not due to any negligence.— 
Oupdrwv. The offering consisted of thigh- 
bones cut from a sheep (or ox), with some 
of the flesh adhering to them, and wrapped 
round with a double covering of fat. 
On the top of these thigh-bones were laid 
parts of the victim’s intestines (sr\dyxva), 
including the gall-bladder (x07). 

1007 “Hoaicros= ip (n. on 120 ff.). 
It was a good sign if the fire at once 
seized on the offering, and blazed up in 
clear flames (Apoll. Rhod. 1. 436 cédas... 
| rdvroce Aammouevov Ovéwv dro). It was 
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pvdaca KnKIs pnpiov ETHKETO 
Katude Kavertue, Kal pera povor 


Xohat Searelpovro, Kal KATApPPVvELS 


IOIO 


pnpot KarumTns efeKewTo Tyres. 
TOLAUTa Trau80s 7000 epavGavov Tapa 
pOivovr’ LON pO opytov ee be 
Epol yap ovToS TYE HOY, addous & 


Kal TaVTA THS ONS Ex HpEvos vowel hk 


1013 ¢6lvov7’] Wecklein conject. gavérv7’: 


IOI5 


Semitelos gavOévra, with Nauck’s 


ceuvav for dojpuwv.—pavredvuara] Nauck payedvuara: M. Schmidt Aarpeduara, 





a bad sign, if the fire was smothered in 
smoke, or played feebly around the flesh 
without consuming it, See Eur. Ph. 
1255 pavres O€ ur’ Erpagor, eumpous a 
dkuds | pees 7’ evapo, byporar’ évavrlav, 
| axpay Te haprad’, 9 Svoty dpous &xet, | vi- 
Kns TE Ofua Kal TO TOV Hocwuedvwv: the 
seers ‘were watching for foznds of flame, 
or for dreaks in it,—such flickering as 
portends evil’; z.e., they were watching 
to see whether it would blaze up or die 
down. The dxpa \aymds is prob. the high- 
est point of the fire, which, if towards the 
right side, meant victory; if towardstheleft, 
defeat. So Statius, Zed. 10. 599, where 
Teiresias offers @urupa, and his daughter 
reports the signs to him (as the mais does 
here): Sanguineos flammarum apices 
(=€srdpous axuas) geminumque per aras | 
Ignem, et clara tamen mediae fastigia 
lucis (=dxpav dapmada) | Orta docet: 
tunc in speciem serpentis inanem | Anci- 
pitt gyro volvi (Sas if creeping on its way 
without an aim, the fire played timidly 
around the offering’). In Seneca Oed. 
307 Teiresias asks, Quid flamma? Larga 
zamne comprendit dapes? | Utrumne clarus 
ignis et nitidus stetit, | Rectusque purum 
verticem caelo tulit,| An latera circum 
serpit incertus viae, | Et fluctuante turbi- 
dus fumo labat? 

1008 f£. The fat wrapped about the 
thigh-bones ought to have caught fire, 
when the flesh on the bones would have 
been burned, and the bones themselves 
calcined. But here there was no flame ; 
the kindled fuel lay in smouldering 
embers (o70d0s). The heat caused a 
fatty moisture to exude from the cover- 
ing of the thigh-bones. Trickling forth 
on the- embers, this moisture emitted 
smoke, and sputtered as it threw parti- 


cles of the fat upwards. The gall- 
bladder, too, which lay on the top of the 
thigh-bones, instead of catching fire, 
was gradually inflated by the heat, till 
it burst, scattering the gall into the air. 
And now the melting of the fat which 
covered the thigh-bones had gone so far 
that it was no longer a covering, but 
merely a liquid that was streaming off 
them, while they themselves were left 
naked and intact. So utterly had the 
gods refused the offering. 

pvddoca: cp. 410: O. 7.1278 pédvou mu- 
dwoas crayovas.—Kk\is pyplov, amoisture 
exuding from them. For ynpla see on 
to11. Cp. Aesch. Cho. 268 év knxid& miroh- 
pet proyds, pitchy ooze of flame, z.¢., the 
funeral-fire of pine-wood from which pitch 
oozes. We might perh. join unplwy 
érnxero, ‘was distilled from them’: but 
the other constr. is simpler, and rie Oat 
twos is not found elsewhere. KeTO 
here=exuded: it goes with érl omodé 
(the embers of the fuel placed around the 
offering).—dvémrve, as particles of the fat 
crackled and were tossed upward at 
contact with the smouldering fire. 

1010 xodAafl. Arist. always uses the 
sing. xoA7 for the gall-bladder. In Plat. 
Tim. 82 E xodds=‘kinds of bile,’ the 
xorjs elin of 83 c. Here there was a 
metrical motive (dvecrelpovro) for th 
plur., which denotes not merely the gall- 
bladder, but also the gall dispersed from 
it. The gall-bladder, and the lobe of the 
liver, afforded omens, by colour and 
form, in lepocxomia (1005 n.): Aesch. 
P. V. 495 xodAtjs NoBod re mokidhnv ed- 
popplay: cp. Eur. Z/. 827 ff. But here, 
in éurvpa, the xoA\7y was simply a part of 
the burnt-offering,—added to the unpla, 
because otherwise associated with divina- 
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a dank moisture, oozing from the thigh-flesh, trickled forth upon 
the embers, and smoked, and sputtered; the gall was scattered 
to the air; and the streaming thighs lay bared of the fat that 


had been wrapped round them. 


Such was the failure of the rites by which I vainly asked a 
sign, as from this boy I learned; for he is my guide, as I am 


guide to others. 


And ’tis thy counsel that hath brought this 


sickness on our state. 


1015 raidra had been omitted in L, but the first hand has added it above the line. 





tion. Cp. the unknown poet in Clemens 
Alex. Strom. p. 851 (it is vain to think 
that the gods rejoice) édcrav dodpxwy kal 
XoAns mwupovuévns. So, too, Menander 
ap. Athen. 146 E of 6é ryv dcgdy dxpay | 
kal THY XoA doTa 7 ABpwra Tois Beors | 
émOévres abrol radXa Katarivovo” del. 

Katappveis, running down, dripping, 
with the fat which was melting off them: 
schol. karappeduevor, Kadvypawduevot. 
This use of the adj. is parallel with a 
frequent use of the verb, as Eur. 770. 15 
Gedy dvdxropa | pivw Karappet: L/. 8. 65 
pée F aluare yata: Eur. Bacch. 142 pet dé 
yadaxre rédov, etc.—karappvets could also 
mean, ‘slipping down’; but it does not 
appear that the pmpol were displaced ; 
they were merely bared. 

1O11 pypol=pyplov in 1008,—thigh- 
bones, with some flesh on them. npéds 
is the ordinary word for ‘thigh.’ yypla 
was the sacrificial word, denoting thigh- 
bones, with so much flesh as the sacri- 
ficer chose to leave upon them. The 
tendency to give the gods more bone 
than meat is noticed by the poets quoted 
on v. I010 (dcTav dodpxwy—doTd G- 
Bpwra), and by Hes. Zk. 556 (where 
men offer daréa evxd to the gods),— 
as it is implied in the story there told, 
of Prometheus giving the worst. parts 
of the ox to Zeus, and keeping the 
best for men. Since the bone was an 
essential part of the offering, wnpia cannot 
be merely, ‘slices cut from the thighs.’ 
In the Homeric phrase, xara rriova unpla 
kalew, the word means, like unpol here, 
thigh-bones wrapped in fat, the xvicy... 
Kk@\a ovykadurTa of Aesch. P. V. 496. 
In Od. 3. 456 é« pypla tdépvor | wdvTa 
kara «otpay, the phrase is equiv. to the 
Knpods é&érauov of the Z/. (1. 460 etc.) ; 
2.¢., pnpla includes the bones. Only one 
ox is there in question, but rdvta = ‘com- 
pletely.” The Hom. pipa=unpla (Z/. 


I. 464).—kadvumrrys =‘which had been 
wrapped round them’; cp. //. 21. 321 
tréconv oi dow Kadvrepfe Kadiwyw, ‘so 
thick a covering of silt will I lay on 
him.’ This is better than to make the 
adj. active, ‘covering,’ like seumrrds, 
‘blaming’ (77. 446: cp. O. 7. 969 n.). 
—ipedys (riwv), prop., soft fat (adeps), 
as dist. from oréap, stiff fat, tallow 
(sebum). The fat was laid in a double 
layer round the pwnpla: 7. 1. 460 unpovs 
7 é&érauov Kxatrd te kvlon éxddupay, | 
dimruxa tmoimoayvres. So human bones 
are wrapped dlrAaxe dyuw, L7. 23. 243.— 
éEéxewvro, lay outside of, z.e., had been 
bared of, the fat. 

1012 f. ‘ovata, adverbially with 
P0ivovra: cp. 848 ola n.—opylov pav- 
Tebpata, ‘oracles derived from rites,’ 
—the predictions which he could have 
made if the rites had given him a sign. 
They gave none; and so his ar of 
reading the future came to nought ($@i- 
vovta: cp. O. 7. 906 POlvovta... | Oéc- 
gata). Cp. Zr. 765 (where Heracles 
offers burnt sacrifice). é6arws dé ceuvav 
dpylwy ébalero | POE aiwarnpd.—dor- 
pov, not giving the ¢roywra ojuara 
(Aesch. P. V. 498) which burnt offerings 
can yield. Such signs might be good 
or evil, according to the aspects of the 
fire (cp. 1007 n.). But here the fire 
had refused to burn at all. Like the 


-birds, these rites also had left him with- 


out any definite sign—though with a 
strengthened presentiment of evil. 

1014 wyepov. Cp. Statius Zed. to. 
603: the daughter of Teiresias describes 
the omens to him, fatriasgue tlluminat 
umbras. 

1015 é, of cause, as O. C. 620 &ék 
cpuixpod Noyou. Cp. 957, 973-—dpevds, 
counsel, as 993.—voorei, z.¢., has incurred 
a wlacua’ cp. II4I. 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


Bapot yap mp eoxdpar | TE TavTeets 
majpeus um olwvav TE Kal KUVOV Bopas 
Tow Suc popou memT@tos Oidimou yovov. 
KGT Ov d€xovTau Quvotddas hitas ert 


Beot Trap Tpav ovdé pnpiwv dddoya, 


1020 


ovd dpvis EvoHpoVsS dropporBdet Boas, 
dvdpopHopou BeBpares atparos Nizos. 


TauT ovy, TEKVOD, 


Ppovng ov. 


dvOpdroue yap 


TOUS Tare Kowov €OTL TOU apa,pT aver 


€7TEL oy a papry, KELVOS ouKer €OT dvnp 


1025 


aBovhos oS" dvohBos, Corus és KaKOV 
TETOV AKELTAL NO aKivyTos Té)eL. 

> , 4 > > , 
avOadia Tor oKaTyT oOddicKaver. 
GN elke TO Oavdvtt, pnd odAwddra 


1016 f. ravredeis] In L ef has been made from 7: over which e had been written. 


So in 1017 mwAjpes from md7pns. 


erasure of two (or three) letters after ev. 
1022 Nios] Blomfield conject. AiBos.—Blaydes proposes (inter 


dpvibes Bods. 


alia) dvdp. BeBp@ra owuaros los, with dpve’ in 1021. 


1021 cvonuovs] In L there has been an 


Nauck conj. ot6 ailclouvs poiBdoicw 


1025 apudpry L: 





1016 Bwpol, the public altars of the 
gods, usu. raised on a base (xpymls) with 
steps (cp. 854, O. 7. 182).—éoyxdpan, 
portable braziers, used in private houses 
either for sacrifice to household deities 
(esp. ‘Eoria), or for purposes of cooking. 
Harpocration s.v. quotes Ammonius of 
Lamprae (an Attic writer of the rst cent. 
A.D., who left a treatise Ilep! Bwuav cal 
Bucur) :—éoxdpav pnol Kareioba ri 
un éxovoay Uwos,...adr’ éml yijs lépupévnv. 
It stood on four legs, instead of having 
a pedestal like the Bwuds (Ross Luscrr. 
3+ 52 éoxdpay rerpdrodor). It was used 
in sacrifice to the 7pwes, who, not being 
Geol, had no claim to Bwyol: Pollux r. 8 
éoxdpa & léucas Soxe? dvoudoba, éd’ 7s 
Tos jpwow drrobtoper. —avreXeis, in 
their full tale, ‘one andall.’ So 8N4KA0- 
po. or ddocxepets could be used, where 
the notion was that of a total to which no 
unit was lacking.—Not, ‘receiving lepa 
rédeva’; nor, ‘serving for all rites’ (réA7). 

1017 £. mArjpes (ciclv) are defiled, 
tm’ oiwv. K. Kuvev, by birds and dogs, 
Bopas rot...0i8. ydévov, with their food, 
(torn) from the son of Oed. This sense 
of mAnpns belongs also to mdéws and 
peorés, but esp. to dvdmews, as to ava- 
miumdnut. The fig. sense of rAjpers might 


here allow us to take dé with Bopds, 
but it goes more naturally with the agents. 
For the gen. yévov, describing the source 
or material of the Bopd, cp. Aesch. Ag. 
1220 Kpewy...olkelas Bopas, food supplied 
by their own flesh (oikeias instead of ol- 
kelwy: cp. above, 793). Svopdpov, ad- 
verbially with wemr@ros, instead of dve- 
Mépws: cp. 823 Avyporaray ér€o Oa, n.— 
Two other constructions are possible. 
(1) Tov...ysvouv in appos. with Bopas: 
‘their food,—viz., the son’: cp. 1040 
Bopay | pépev vw. But this seems forced, 
when the reference is to dispersed mor- 
sels of his flesh. (2) TOW.. -yovov as gen. 
absol., ‘as,’ or ‘since,’ he has fallen. 
Such a gen. absol., however, ought here 
to express, not, ‘as he has fallen,’ but, 
‘as he has been left unburied.’ 

1019 «dr, ‘and then,’ here=‘and 
so.’ It usually means, ‘and after that,’ 
i.é., ‘and nevertheless’ (O.C. 418).— 
@vo-rd Bas, accompanying sacrifice : Nisbett 
Theb. 269 ‘EdAnvixoy vomopa dvorddos 
Bojs. Cp. Ll. 9. 499 Kal wey rovs (the 
gods) Ovéeror kal evxwgs dyavqow | AouBH 
Te Kvloy Te Taparpwmaa’ dvOpwro. | hic - 
obmevot. 

1021 f. dpvis, as //. 24. 219; El. 
149; Eur. HX. F. 72, fr. 637: Ar. Av. 
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For the altars of our city and of our hearths have been tainted, 
one and all, by birds and dogs, with carrion from the hapless 
corpse, the son of Oedipus: and therefore the gods no more 
accept prayer and sacrifice at our hands, or the flame of meat- 
offering ; nor doth any bird give a clear sign by its shrill‘ cry, 
for they have tasted the fatness of:a slain man’s blood. 

Think, then, on these things, my son. All men are liable to 
err; but when an error hath been made, that man is no longer 
witless or unblest who heals the ill into which he hath fallen, 
and remains not stubborn.” Self-will, we know, incurs the 
charge of folly. Nay, allow the claim of the dead; stab not the 


ovKér’ éor’ xr. 1027: dketrat MSS. daxjrac Wunder.— 
dlvnros L: dxivnros r. Blaydes conject. dviknros or dviaros: M. Schmidt, dav7- 
-KeoTos.—médet L, with » written above by the first hand. 1029 76 Oavédvri] 
Heimsoeth conject. tg Séovr.: Nauck, 7@ ¢pevodvr.: Wecklein, vovderobdyri: 


audpro. r.—ovk éor’ L: 





.168 (uv, 2. rhs dpyvis otros, a quotation 
from tragedy: v. 2. ris obros dpyvis;). But 
dpvis (Eur. Bacch. 1364, Ar. Av. 833, 
etc.) is said to have been normal in Attic. 
—The ruggedness of the rhythm gives a 
certain impressive slowness, perhaps pur- 
posed. When an iambic verse has no 
‘caesura in the 3rd or in the 4th foot, it 
almost always. has the ‘quasi-caesura’ 
‘(elision) after the 3rd foot (as if evonjuous 
were ev@nuotc’). For other exceptions, 
cp. dz. 1091 Mevédae, wh ywoapas vrocrh- 
gas copas: Ph. 101, 1064, 1369: Aesch. 
Pers. 509 Opyk ny mepacavres mors TOANG 
ovy.—edonpous: cp. on 1002.—PeBpa- 
Tes, as if mavres dpviOes cvywou had pre- 
ceded. Cp. Her. 1. 87. as wpa mavra 
pev dvipa oBevvivra 7d Trip, Suvawévous 
dé obxére KaradaBetv.—dvdpopOdpov. dv- 
‘SpopOopov atua=dvdpos épOapuévov aiua: 
cp. Ph. 208 avda Tpvcaywp: O.C. 711, n. 
‘on avxnua evumrmov. 

1025 f. étel, instead of émrdv, with 
subjunct.: O. C. 1225. The subject to 
‘audpry (avyp, or Tis) is quickly supplied 
by the next clause.—dvodfos, of folly, as 
At. 1156: so d0omrorpos, O. 7. 888. 

1027 dxetrar, //. 13. 115 GAN’ dKew- 
beba Odocov’ axecral Tor ppéves Ec OAGY.— 
‘axlyyntos: cp. O. 7. 336 dreyxros. Plat. 
Tim. RIE TO pev del wera ddnOods Adyou, 
70 5€ GNoyov? Kal 7d uev axlyynrov eOot, 
‘To 6€ werareaorév. Jl, 15. 203 9 Te meTa- 
‘orpéwes; orpertal wév Te ppdves: ec Ow. 

- 1028 av0adlia (poet. for avdddaa), 
‘self-will, incurs the reproach of oxa:érns 
(for é@AtoKdve cp. 470). As dekids is a 


\ 


vexpov, 


quick-witted man, of flexible and receptive 
mind, so oxatéds is one whose mental clum- 
siness makes him unapt to learn. oxatdrns, 
‘ineptitude,’ is often associated with igno- 
rance and with inaccessibility to new ideas. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 411 E; one who omits to 
cultivate his mind acts Bia...kal dypidryri, 
womep Onplov..., kal év duadle kal oxacd- 
THTL meTa appvOutas Te Kal dxapiorlas £7. 
Lys. or. 10 § 15 nyotma... TovTov...o0Tw 
oKav elvac wore ov Sivacba pabdeity Ta 
Neydueva. Ar. Vesp. 1183 © oxace Karral- 
deure. So here oxacdryns expresses a stu- 
pidity that is deaf to remonstrance. 

1029 f. elke TO OavdvTt, ‘make a 
concession to the dead,’ z.¢., give him the 
burial rites which are his due. _ It is not 
as if he were a living foe, and prowess 
(4\xy) could be shown by resisting his 
claim. The words r@ @avévts have been 
groundlessly suspected (see cr. n.).— 
Kévtet, stab. Cp. the scene in the Ziad 
where the Greeks prick Hector’s corpse 


-with their swords; //. 22. 371 006’ dpa of 


Tis dvouTryntt ye wapéorn: and 26. 24. 421. 
For xevrety of cowardly or treacherous 
wounding, cp. 42. 1244 juds 7 Kaxots Ba- 
Aetré ov | } ory 5dd\w KevTHoed’ of NeNetm- 
pévor.—etriktaveiv, ‘slay azew.’ In comp. 
with verbs of killing, éi usu. = either ‘in 
addition’ (O. C. 1733 éwevdpitov, n.), or 
‘over’ a grave, etc., as usu. émusparrew : 
but cp. 1288: Diog. Laert. 2. 17 § 135 
(Menedemus) Biwvos...émimed@s katarpex- 
ovTos TwY pavTew veKpovs av’Tos émt- 


opdrrew &reye. Cp. Ph. 946 évalpow 


184, 
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KEVTEL. TLS ahky TOV Oavovr ET LKTQAVELD , 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


1030 


ev OL ppovnoas Ev heya To pavldvew & 
mdvorov ev héyovros, et Képdos héyor. 


KP. 


@ Tpéeo Bu, TAVTES WOTE TOLOTAL oKOTOU 


Tokever avdpos TOVOE, KOvOE PavTiKNns 


»¥ t STs. > ~ > e MY / 
AT PAaKTOS URW ELL, TMV ) VITAL yevous 


1035 


efnuTroAnpar KauTepo pT Lo Lau TAAL. 


Kepoaiver , 


eurrohare TaIr0 _2dpdewr 


mrEKTpor, Ei Bovheo be, Kal TOV Ivduxov 
vodv: Ttadw O Exeivov ovyxt Kpvwpere, 


ovd el Oédovo’ ot Zyvos aierot Bopay 


Semitelos, Oecmifovre. 


& jdtocrov. L. 


vyévous MSS. (Suv L). See comment. 


1040 


1030 émixravetvy] The first hand in L had inadvertently 
written some other and longer word beginning with ém-. 
which extends beyond it to the space of four or five letters. 
1034 f£. xovdé pavrixis | dmrpaxros vyiv elu trav 8 wral 


KTaveiy is in an erasure, 
1081 f. pavOdvey | 


1036 kdaurepbpricua L, with x written 


above mw by an early hand. The later Mss. are divided between xdu- and Kdk-: 


A has the latter. 


1087 7a mpo cdpdew L, with dv above 7a from the first 





1081 f. ed hpovicas, having conceived 
kindly thoughts; a very rare use of the 
aor. part. in this sense, instead of ed 
ppovav. The aor. part. of dpovéw usu. 
means, (1) ‘having come to a sound 
mind,’ O. 7. 649, and so Isocr. or. 8. 
§ 141, €0 ppovjcavras: (2) ‘having formed 
a project,’ as Her. 7. 145: (3) inthe phrase 
TwuTo (or Ta avTa) ppovijoavres, ‘having 
come to an agreement,’ Here 12 Go;5. 
72.—pavOdverv 8’: forthe elision (émriuva- 
Aowpy) see O. 7. 29 n.: and cp. above, 
350.—el.. .A€yor : for the optative in the 
youn, see 666 n. With qStrrov we 
supply éorl, as in O. 7. 315. 

1088 éocte=s: O.C. 343.—oKOTOD, 
sc. Togevovor: the gen. as with croxdfo- 
par: so //. 4. 100 dicrevoov Meveddovu: 14. 
402 Alavros d€ mpdros dxbvtie. Cp. 241. 

1034 f. Kovdt pavtiucys «.7.A.: not 
even by seer-craft do ye leave me unat- 
tempted: in your plots against me ye 
resort even to seer-craft. Two points in 
this phrase are notable. (1) dmpaxros 
=‘not worked,’ in the sense of, ‘not 
plotted against.’ mpdocew oft.=‘to in- 
trigue’; and ‘to intrigue against one’ 
might be expressed by rpdacew mepl rwos, 
or émi run, though émBovredw rivi is the 
usu. phrase. But, while émiBovdedouac 
had a personal pass. use (‘to be plotted 
against’), we could not say mpdocorrat, 


‘they are the objects of an intrigue.’ 
dmpaxros is therefore bolder than its prose 
equivalent, dvemiBovAevtos. _ Still, for 
poetry, it seems possible. (2) pavrucis. 
Such a gen., joined to a verbal adj. with 
a privative, more often denotes the agent, 
answering to a gen. with ué after a pass. 
verb, or to the subject of an act. verb: 
cp. 847: Zr. 685 dxrivos...d0ixrov (un- 
touched 4y the ray). Here, the instru- 
ment, wavrixy, is, in fact, personified as 
the agent: 2z.¢., wavrixjs does not corre- 
spond to the instrum. dat. in kal wayrixp 
1 paooeTe epl éuov, but to the nom. in 
kal payTixn mpdooe. mepl éuod byiv (ye 
have even seer-craft practising on me), 
An easier reading would be pavruxy. The 
instrumental dat. is often retained with 
the negative verbal ; as Plat. Symp. 219 
E xpypace.. _ padrov- drpwros h cdhpy: 
fr. com. anon. 52 dvemiBovdetrov Pbdvy. 
But poetical usage seems to warrant 
MavtiKhs.—The conjecture dmparos (see 
Appendix) would forestall the taunt 
which now forms the climax, enierb- 
Ana. 
trav 8 tral yévous, ‘by the tribe 
of those men,’—the mudyres implied in 
pavricfjs. Creon, though he addresses 
Teiresias, is speaking as much to the 
Chorus as to him. If we read rév (with- 
out 8’), as relative, it would naturally 
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fallen; what prowess is it to slay the slain anew? I have 
sought thy good, and for thy good I speak: and never is it 
sweeter to learn from a good counsellor than when he counsels 
for thine own gain. 

Cr. Old man, ye all shoot your shafts at me, as archers 
at the butts;—ye must needs practise on me with seer-craft 
also ;—aye, the seer-tribe hath long trafficked in me, and made 
me their merchandise. Gain your gains, drive your trade, if 
ye list, in the silver-gold of Sardis and the gold of India; but ye 
shall not hide that man in the grave,—no, though the eagles of 


hand. 


odpdewv to be one word, as it is in the lemma of the schol. 
Some of the later Mss. have tov mpd cdpdewy 


that he merely forgot to accent mpd. 


(as Vat.), others Tov mpds cdpdewv (as A). 
Tov mpos Xdpdewy, which Brunck gave. 
Blaydes and Nauck restored rard Zdpdewr. 


NecOar L. 1040 000’ ei] ot On L. 


Zeus should 


Notwithstanding the space after mpo, the scribe may have meant mpo- 


But it is also possible 


Eustathius (p. 368. 30, 1483. 27) reads 
Musgrave defended rov mpd Zdpdew. 
1088 BovdcecGe made from Bov- 





refer to tpiv: it could hardly refer to 
pavrucys. The conjecture of Semitelos, 
pavrukots, would then be attractive. But 
such a substitute for udvreor would be very 
strange. And, if we keep L’s tov 8’, the 
scornful demonstrative sufficiently inter- 
prets the reference to wdvrecs.— rat in tri- 
meters, as Z/. 711: Aesch. Ag. 892, 944, 
Eum. 417.—yévovs: cp. 1055.—For 
other views of the passage, see Appendix. 

1036 énprdAnpar. Creon means: 
‘The Thebans have bribed Teiresias to 
frighten me. He has taken their money. 
In return, he is to deliver me into their 
hands. I am like a piece of merchandise 
which has been sold for export, and put 
on board the buyer’s ship.’ Cp. 1063. 
Her. 1. 1 é&ewrodnuérwr (Ion.) oft oxeddv 
mdyvtwy, when they had sold off almost 
everything.— Neither éugoprigfoua: nor éx- 
gpoprigoua occurs elsewhere, except that 
an old glossary (cited by Dind.) gives 
éEepopricato, exoneravit (‘unladed’). In 
later Greek we find éugoprotcbat vaiv, éu- 
gopros, and éxgoprodv (bothact. and midd.). 
Here, éparepdptiopa t, the reading of the 
first hand in L, marks the completion of 
the sale by the delivery of the goods. 
The Schol. quotes Callimachus (fr. 529), 
éroijnoavTd we poprov.—The correction in 
L, ékmehdpticpar, is far inferior. It 
would mean, ‘unladed (as a cargo) from 
a ship’: not, ‘made into a cargo,’ nor, 
‘exported as a cargo.”—In 77%. 537 there 
is a like association of éuméAnua and 
‘pbpros (though the passage is not other- 


wise similar). Cp. Shaks. Com. Err. 3. 
1. 72 ‘It would make a man mad as a 
buck, to be so bought and sold.’ 

1087 f£. tdmo LdpdSewv AekTpov: 
electron, or silver-gold, from the gold- 
mines of Tmolus in Lydia, the range s. 
of Sardis. Croesus dedicated at Delphi 
a lion of refined gold (xpva0s drepOos), 
standing on a pedestal formed by 117 
half-plinths, or ingots, of gold,—four 
being of refined gold, and the rest of this 
electron, or ‘white gold’ (Nevkos xpuads) ; 
Her. 1. 50. The celebrity of this avd0n- 
wa in Greece helps to explain the poet's 
phrase. Stein on Her. /.c. shows that 
the ratio of silver to gold in electron was 
about 3 to 7. Pliny, who makes the 
ratio only 1 to 4, describes electron both 
as a natural blend of metals, and as an 
artificial product (fit e¢ cura,...addito ar- 
gento, 33.80).—Paus. 5. 12§ 7 distinguishes 
the two senses of #Aexrpov, (1) silver-gold, 
(2) amber. The latter is the 7Xexrpov of 
Herodotus (3. 115), and of Od. 15. 460, 
where a Phoenician brings a golden 8puos, 
—peTa & nréxtpoow éepro (‘strung with 
amber beads’).—tdawré is a certain cor- 
rection of tov mpés (or mpd): in class. 
Greek 7\exrpov is always neut., as it is in 
Paus. also.—Iv8tkov xpvodv: Her. 3. 
94 speaks of the ’Ivdol as sending Dareius 
an annual tribute of 360 talents in gold 
dust (Wijyua). 

1040 oi Znvos alerol: Z/. 24. 310 bs 
te gol aitm | pidraros olwvdv, kal eb 
Kpadros éori wéyiorov. Pind. P. 4. 4 (the 
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pépew vw apralovtes és Aws Opdvovs, 
ovd ws placpa TOUTO i) Tpéoras eyo 
Oamrew TapHoe | KElvoVv' EU yap old OTL 
Jeovs paiver OUTLS avOpadrav obéve. 
TUTTOVTL 5, @ yepare Terpecia, Bporav 1045 
xol Troha. Seat TTOMAT alo Xp OTaV Aoyous 
aioxpovs Kalas héywou Tov Képdous yapu. 
TE. pev: 
ap’ oidev avOpamov Ts, dpa ppalerar 
KP. Th XPTBE ; TOV TOUTO Taykowov héyeis ; 
TE. oo Kpariorov KTNMATOV evBovnia ; 1050 
KP: oowrep, olpau, fa) ppovew tretaTn Bay. 
TE. TAUTNS ov pevToL 7s vooou mTAnpNs epus. 
KP. ov _Bovdhopac TOV PAVTW GVTELTEW KaKOS. 
TE. Kal penv heyers, pevdy pe Ocorilew éyor, 
KP. 0 pavTuKov yop Tav dpidapyvpov VEVOS. 1055 
TE, 76 8 &€k tupdvyvav aicypoKépdecay idei. 
1042 f£. ds] wo L.—rofiro uy tpécas] Nauck conject. Tobro tapBhoas. Blaydes, 


Tovro 67 Tpécas, if mapnow be kept: 
own conject.). 


but he gives roiro wi tpécas.. mapa rw (his 
1046 After alcxp’ two letters have been erased in L: the first 





Delphian priestess) xpuvoéwy Avos alnrav 
madpedpos (the golden eagles on the dy- 
ganrds), Hor. Carm. 4. 4. 1 ministrum 
Sulminis alitem. 

1042 f. ov8’ ws, not even (I say) in 
that case,—repeating the supposition, 06’ 
el Oédove’. Cp. Ll. 9. 379 ff. odd et por 
Sexdxis Te kal elkoodkis téca Soln, | ... 
ovdé ke os ert Oupdv éudv meloe’ ’Aya- 
péuvav. Od. 22.61 ff. 006° ef wor rarpwia 
mdvT dmodotre | ...ovdE Kev Ws ert xeElpas 
éuas AjEayu pdbvoo.—Attic prose, too, 
used xal ws, ‘even in that case’ (Thue. 1. 
44), 006’ ws (id. 1. 132), etc.—trapryoe. 
ov wh, with the 2nd pers. fut. ind., 
prohibits; but with the rst or 3rd pers. 
It can be used in emphatic denial, though 
| the aor. subjunct. is more usual: 27. 1052 
(08 got wy pebépoual more: seen. on O.C. 
177. There is no reason, then, for sus- 

|, pecting the text (see cr. n.). 

1044 Geovs pratvev, Teiresias had 
said that the altars were defiled (1016). 
Creon replies that he will not yield, 
even if birds fly with the carrion up to 
the very throne of Zeus ;—‘ for no mortal 
can pollute the gods.’ Campbell takes 
this to be an utterance of scepticism, 


like ov @pa tis | Oeods Bporay déwicOa 
MéXew (Aesch. Ag. 369),—anticipating 
the Epicurean conception of gods who 
are neither pleased nor angered by men. 
This view seems to do some injus- 
tice to the poet’s dramatic psychology. 
I read the words quite differently. The 
most orthodox Greek piety held that ‘no 
mortal could pollute the gods.’ See, for 
example, Eur. 4. /. 1232. Heracles, 
having recovered sanity after slaying his 
children, has covered his face, to hide it 
from the holy light of the sun. Theseus 
—who is a type of normal edoéBeca— 
makes him uncover, saying,—ri 6; ov 
pualvers Ovnros dv Ta Tov Oewv. The sun- 
god cannot be polluted by a mortal, 
The idea of religious pwlacua was that a 
mortal had contracted some impurity 
which disqualified him for communion 
with the gods. The tainting of an altar 
cut off such communion by bringing 
uncleanness to the very place where men 
sought to be cleansed. Creon excitedly 
imagines a seemingly worse profanation, 
and then excuses his apparent impiety 
by a general maxim which all would 
admit :—‘no man can pollute the gods.’ 
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bear the carrion morsels to their Master’s throne—no, not for 
dread of that defilement will I suffer his burial:—for well I 
know that no mortal can defile the gods.—But, aged Teiresias, 
the wisest fall with a shameful fall, when they clothe shameful 
thoughts in fair words, for lucre’s sake. 


Alas! 
Whereof ? 


hand had written alcxpav. 


1051 meictTyn] mwrelorn. L, made from mAjorn. 


Doth any man know, doth any consider... 
What general truth dost thou announce? 
How precious, above all wealth, is good counsel. 

. . As folly, I think, is the worst mischief. 

Yet thou art tainted with that distemper. 

I would not answer the seer with a taunt. 

But thou dost, in saying that I prophesy falsely. 
Well, the prophet-tribe was ever fond of money. 
And the race bred of tyrants loves base gain. 


1049 xpijua] Nauck conject. yyoua or pjya. 


1053 a7’ elrety L. 


1054 déywr] Aéyew L, with w written above by the first hand. Cp. O. 7. 360. 
1056 7d & éx] Hartung conject. 7d & ai: Bischopp and Seyffert, 7d dé ye. 





‘The sky-throne of Zeus is still more 
sacred than his altar on earth: if defile- 
ment cannot reach him there, much less 
here.’ The sophism is of the kind with 
which an honest but stubborn and wrong- 
headed man might seek to quiet his 
conscience. Creon reveres Zeus (304): 
he feels for the majesty of the gods, and 
refuses to believe that they can honour 
the wicked (284 ff.). But his religious 
sense is aa eg confused by his anger. 

1046 moAda, adv.,=‘very,’ with adj.: 
On. 15t4 n. 

1047 Kados,=evrperws, in a bad 
sense: Eur. App. 505 rdoxpa 8 jv 
Aéyns Kadws: Thuc. 5. 89 per’ dvoudrwr 
kahwv. So Eur. Hee. 1191 rddun’ ed 
réyew: cp. O. C. 807. 

1048 dp oidev x.7.’. Instead of 
being angered by Creon’s bitter words, 
Teiresias is communing with the mournful 
thought which they suggest—the thought 
of human folly. His sorrowful exclama- 
tion here is like his rdvres yap ob ppoveir’ 
in the scene with Oedipus (O. 7. 328). 

1049 ti xpypa; Cp. Eur. Hee. 754 
(Hecuba having said, ixeredw,) AT. ri 
xpHua pwaorevovca; So oft. in questions, 
as Az. 228, Ph. 1231.—md-yKowov, a 


sneer at the generality of the seer’s' 


exordium. What aphorism is this to be? 
But the seer’s thought has a terribly 
definite point, as Creon is soon to feel 
(1066). 


1050 f. kTnpdTwv: cp. 684.—dcwrrep 
with superl., as O. C. 743 n. By prj 
dpovety Creon hints that the seer’s clever- 
ness has outrun his prudence (1046). 

1052 vémov: cp. 732: TANpYS, 1017. 

1053 In dvteretvy Kakas, dv7i quali- 
fies the whole phrase: 2.e., it means, ‘to 
revile in return,’ dv7TiAodopeity, as avrTt- 
dpav kaxas (O. C. 1191) =dvTadiKety. 

1054 kal priv, ‘and verily,’ meaning 
here, ‘and yet,—the adversative force 
arising from the contrast between Creon’s 
promsson and his practice. Cp. 221.— 

€éyeus, sc. Kakws Tov pdvrw.—For the 
metre, Cp. 44, 502. 

1055 yévos: 1035. Cp. Eur. 7. A. 
520 TO mavTikdy wav orépua piddripov 
kaxév. Helen. 755 (of uavtixy), Blov yap 
dddws déXeap nipéOn 74de, | Kovdels émdov- 
tno’ éurbpourw apyos wv,—z.e., the seer’s 
client is never enriched (though the seer 
himself is). 

1056 76 8’ & tTupdvvev. The text is 
sound. Instead of saying, ‘the race of 
tyrants’ (z.e., all the tyrants who exist), 
he says, with more rhetorical force, ‘the 
race dred of tyrants,’ z.¢, the tyrants 
whose progenitors have also been tyrants. 
Thus é« expresses that the love of ‘ base 
gain’ is hereditary. For répavvos in the 
bad sense, see O. 7..873 n.—aloxpo- 
képSevay: not in the literal sense in which 
Creon imputed it to his servants (313), 
but in this, that Creon secures an un- 
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KP. ap olafa tayovs ovras av Léeyns Aéywv; 

TE. of8 &€ euod yap tHvd eyes cwoas Tow. 

KP. codos ov partis, adda raSixeiv pirov. 

TE. opoes pe taxivnta dia dpevav dpdoa. 1060 

KP. kivet, povov d€ pn “mi Képderw déyor. 

TE. ovtw yap dn Kal Sox@ TO Gov pépos. 

KP. ws py ‘erodjowr io. trv éunv dpeva. 

TE. adX’ ed yé tor KdtirOe pr) oddovs ert Tl wel 
TpOXOUS apihd\ynTHpas HAtov TEdOV, 1065 


nw 5 \ , 9 
€V OLOL TOV GDOV AUTOS EK omT\ayyXVvov eva 


1057 déyno L, from Aéyeio. 


(The first hand has merely added strokes, denoting 


n, to the contracted character for e, instead of altering the latter.)—éywy] Keck 


conject. péywr. 
first hand. 


¢ 


1061 udvov dé uh ’ri] pdvov & él L, with “7H written above ém by 
1062 The first hand in L had placed a full stop at uépos. The first 





worthy personal triumph by trampling on 
religion and silencing just remonstrance 
(505 ff.). Such a triumph is an aloypdv 
Képdos. 

1057 f£. dp oto 0a dAéywv Tayovs dvras 
a dv \éyns; knowest thou that whatever 
it pleases thee to say is said of men who 
are rulers? Aéyw twd T.=to say some- 
thing of him. 4 dv A€yys is a scornful 
euphemism, implying that he indulges in 
random abuse. tayovs: only here in 
Soph.: oft. in Aesch. (in P. V. 96 Zeus 
is 6 véos Tayos wakdpwy); once in Eur., 
Z. A. 269 (Adrastus). Here the word 
is not specially =orpar7yés (8), but simply 
=Baoievs. 

1058 é€éyod: cp. O. 7. 1221 dvémvevoa 
...€K cé0ev.—ty ars owoas, merely = céow- 
kas (cp. 22). The rare position of éyes 
might suggest the prose sense (‘thou hast 
saved, and keepest’); but that position 
occurs where éxw is merely the auxiliary 
(794; Az. 22 xe wepdvas). 

1060 rdklvynta 51a hpevav,=7d did 
gpevew dxlynra, those secrets in my soul 
which ought to be let alone. Cp. O. C. 
1526 4 8 é&dyiora pnde xweira byw, n. 
For the place of the adv. dia ppevay, cp. 
659 n.: for did, 639 n.: Aesch. Th. 593 
Babetay ddoxa dia ppevos kaprovpevos. 

1061 k(ve.: a word used esp. of sacri- 
lege: Her. 6. 134 xuwhoovrd Te Trav axe 
Twv (ina temple): Thuc. 4. 98 Udwp...Ki- 
vijsa (to profane, by secular use, water 
reserved for sacrifices).—pdvov 8é€, sc. 
kive.—ém Képderw, z.¢., with a view to 


receiving money from the Thebans for per- 
suading me to bury Polyneices. So Oed. 
(O. Z. 388) calls the seer, d6Acov dybprny, 
doris év Tots Képdecw | wdvov Sédopxe. 
1062 ottw ydp 75: ‘indeed, as 
matters stand (767), kal doxw (AdéEew), I 
think that I skad/ speak thus=.e., not for 
gain—-so far as thou art concerned.’ The 
seer, with grave irony, gives a new turn 
to Creon’s phrase, wi émi xépdeow, and 
says that the admonition is superfluous. 
The message which he has to utter is 
fraught with no xépdn—for Creon. For the 
plur. xép67 in this general sense, cp. 1326. 
TO ov pépos here=guantum ad te attinet: 
a sense quite as correct for it as the more 
usual guantum in te est (O. T. 1509, O. C. 
1366, Zr. 1215). For kat emphasising 
doxw (Aé~ew), cp. 726. Creon’s reply (1063) 
refers to the covert threat: ‘say what thou 
wilt, thou shalt not shake my purpose.’— 
The choice lies between this view and 
that of the Scholiast, who makes the verse 
interrogative:—otrw voulfes, bre éml Kép- 
deot Aéyw; 2.¢., ‘what, do I seem nmow— 
on thy part—to be speaking for money?’ 
The points in favour of the Scholiast’s 
interpretation are:—(a) The combination 
ydp...cal (before the verb) suits an in- 
dignant question: cp. 770, 77%. 1124. 
(2) The tone of rising anger—which be- 
gan at 1060—fitly preludes the outburst at 
1064: cp. O. 7. 343—350. But on the 
other hand:—(a) ‘The indignation comes 
late, seeing that Creon has already used. 
the same taunt four times (1036, 1047, 
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Cr: 
Bi? 
CR: 
fi oo 
soul. 
CR. 
“LE: 
CR. 
yo 


Thou art a wise seer ; 
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Knowest thou that thy speech is spoken of thy King? 
I know it; for through me thou hast saved Thebes. 
but thou lovest evil deeds. 

Thou wilt rouse me to utter the dread secret in my 


Out with it !—Only speak it not for gain. 

Indeed, methinks, I shall not,—as touching thee, 
Know that thou shalt not trade on my resolve. 

Then know thou—aye, know it well—that thou shalt 


not live through many more courses of the sun’s swift chariot, 
ere one begotten of thine own loins 


corrector (S) changed this into a mark of interrogation. 
1O65 rpoxovs MSS. : 


eove above & from first hand. 


1064 zo\Xao L, with 
Tpoxous Erfurdt.—dpudrAnrHpas] 


Musgrave conject. duchAnrpos.—7Alov reAwv] Winckelmann conject. 7Acov Tedey, 





1055, 1059); not, indeed, in so directly 
personal a form, yet still openly enough. 
(4) Though the seer is angered (1085), it 
is dramatically better to conceive him as 
speaking here with a stern calmness. 
(c) It would be correct to say (e.g.) mé- 
gacuat Aéywr, 7d cdv pépos (‘I have been 
represented as speaking..., so far as you 
could create such a belief’): but hardly, 
dox® 76 adv pépos, as merely = dox@ col.— 
On the whole, then, the first view is 
best.—-Others, which may be rejected, 
are:—(1) ‘I think that I skal? speak for 
your good.’ But, if we are thus to supply 
émt xépdeow, and not ovk émi képdeow, the 
verse must be interrogative. (2) ‘So far 
as you are concerned, I do not expect to 
speak for my own profit’; z.e., I shall re- 
ceive no thanks from you. (3) ‘Do you 
really think that I shall find any satisfac- 
tion in speaking?’—z.e., it will be only 
pain for you, without advantage for me. 
10683 icf ws py éeur., rest assured 
that thou art not to trade (1037) on my 
resolve; 7.¢., to make profit out of it (from 
the Thebans) by persuading me to sur- 
render it. os (which might have been 
absent) adds emphasis by marking the 
point of view at which he is to place 
himself. . In such phrases it is more often 
added to a partic. in the accus., the 
object of the imperat. verb: Ph. 253 ws 
pnoev eldé7’ lobe pw? Gy dvioropets: O. T. 


848 n. But cp. Her. 1. g1 émiordcOw 
Kpotoos ws aves -ahovs THs mTempw- 
pévns.—péva: cp. 993. 


1064 f. gan eb yé Tow: 473 n.—p 
...TeAGy, that thou art not to accom- 


plish, 2.2, live through: uy is due to 
the imperat. kdrio@ (O. C. 78 n.). The 
easy correction, fAvov teXetv, has been 
received by some recent edd. (kdério& then 
has the constr. with inf., as 473 to@... 
wirrew). It may be right. But teda@v, if 
not a usual phrase, is a natural one; and 
it is more impressive here to say, “thou 
shalt not live through many days,’ than, 
‘the sun shall not fulfil many days.’— 
TpOXovs=dpduous, ‘courses.’ . The MS. 
TpoXovs= ‘runners,’ 2.¢., KUKAous, wheels. 
The authority for this Attic distinction 
goes back at least to the Augustan age: 
see Chandler § 332 n. 1 (2nd ed.), who 
cites Ammonius p. 137 Tpoxol d&uTévws 
kal Tpdxor BapuTévws diapépover rapa Tors 
*Arrikots. not Tpdgdwv (in the Augustan 
age) é& devrépa wept “Arrixfs mpoowdlas. 
ToUs pev yap Tepipepels Tpoxovs duolws uty 
mpopépovtat dguTovotvres* Tpdxous de Bapv- 
Tovws héyovar Tovs Spduous. This passage 
helps to explain why our Mss. all give 
Tpoxovs here. When Ammonius wrote 
(towards the end of the 4th cent. A.D.) 
Tpéxos, ‘course,’ was known only as an 
Atticism, while Tpoxds, ‘wheel,’ was a 
common word.—dpiAdAntipas, racing, 
rapid: Eur. Or. 456 yépovre dep’ aud- 
Gra modi. Xen. An. 3. 4. 44 Gpunoay 
GyurrdoOat él rd dxpov.—The Schol. ex- 
plains, rods dAAjAous dradexoudvous, ‘suc- 
cessive’; perh, taking the word to mean, 
‘competitors,’ z.¢., ‘vying in swiftness.’ 
But that does not warrant his version. 
1066 év olot=e70s wy, 7.¢., before 
they have elapsed: cp. O. C. 619 n.— 
TOV TOV...eK TTAdYXVOV eva, a strong 
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véxuv vexpav douBov dvTdovs EOEL, 
av? wv exels pev TOV avo Badov KATO, 
Wuynv T aTinws ev TAPw KAaTHKLOGS, 


EXELS de tav KaTwbev évOad ad Oeav 


1070 


»¥ 

A{LOLPOV, AKTEPLATOV, AVOLOY VEeKUY. 
« val 

@V OUTE Dol PEeTETTW OUTE TOS avw 
Oeotow, ad ék cov Budalovrar rade. 
TOUTWY CE hoByrnpes va tepopFspou 


Loxoow “Avoov Kat Oewv ‘“Epwves, 


1075 


€V Totow autots Totade AndOjvac Ka.Kots, 
Kal TAUT ablpnoov et Karn pyvpopEevos 


héyw: avet yap ov _baKpov Xpovov Tpiby 


dvdpav YuvaLKov ools 


1068 Badwv r: Baddew L, with w above e from first hand. 


OjL0Ls KOKUPLATG. 
evyOpat d€ Tacat TUVTAPATOOVTAL TONELS, 


1080 


1069 kxaruixicac L. 


Karouxloas, the reading of some later ss. (as E, DL), is adopted by Bothe, who 


omits 7 after Yvx7jv, and by Bergk, who places 7’ after driuws. 
Semitelos conject. yéwv, to go with & pospov. 


1070 dew] 
1078 7p.8y L. The only trace of 





fig. phrase, one whose life is nourished 
by thine own heart’s blood,—the son 
begotten of thee. Ifthe ref. were to the 
mother, omAdyxva could mean ‘womb’: 
cp. Kaibel Epigr. 691 §wn dé mrelwv 
HnT pos év omddyxvos éun (of a babe who 
died just after birth). So brothers and 
sisters are 0udcmhayxvoe (511). 

1067 vékuv vekpov: 596 n. The 
vexpot are Polyneices and Antigone.— 
dyriBovs tore, fut. perf. : cp. O. C. 816 n. 

1068 dive’ av here=dv7l rovtwr tt, 
‘because’: so Ar. Plut. 434. The phrase 
more often means ‘wherefore’ (O. C. 
1295): cp. O. 7. 264 n.—txas Badov 
KaTw TOV dvw (Twd), thou hea thrust to 
the grave (one) of the living. For the 
omission of 71s after the partitive gen., cp. 
El. 1322 krbw | trav &vdo0ev xwpodvros. 

1069 Bothe, omitting te after puxqy, 
takes the latter with trav dva, ‘a life be- 
longing to the upper world.’ We could 
then read either (a) driuws...xatouxloas, or 
(4) with Bergk, ariuws 7’...xarouxioas or 
kargxias. But I prefer the Ms. reading, 
because (a) Trav dvw as=Tuv dvw Twa has 
a certain tone of solemnity and_ mystery 
which befits the utterance: (6) TOV dvw.. 

qv is somewhat weak: (c) the words 
qv v...KaT@Kiras, both by rhythm 
and by diction, naturally form one clause, 


—paraphrasing and interpreting the darker 
utterance in v. 1068.—Schiitz takes dv@* 
dy as=dyrl TrovTwy obs, and Tay divw as by 
attraction for Tods dvw: 7.¢., on account 
of those persons whom, being alive, thou 
hast entombed. Kern, too, so takes 
dv@’ wv, but makes ray aw partitive 
(‘on account of those among the living 
whom’); and so, I think, it must be on 
any view. But the parallelism of éxes 
pév...€xes dé plainly requires that dv6’ ay 
should apply in the same sense to both 
clauses. Schiitz, however, has to supply 
it with Exes dé in the changed sense of 
avril rovrwy (neut.) 671.—For of dyw=ol 
év pdet, cp. 890: Ph. 1348 @ orvyvos aldy, 
Ti w &ru SHr’ exes dvw | Bérovra, KovK 
apjxas els“ Acdov poneiy ; ;—Some take Tav 
dvw as=Tuv dyw edv: ‘one belonging to 
the gods above.’ This is too forced.— 
dtipws, ruthlessly: cp. O. C. 428, £7. 
1181. 

1070 f. exes 8€=xaréxers 5. Since 
in éxes wév...€xeis 6€ the rhetorical effect 
depends simply on the repetition (érava- 
popd), the change of sense is immaterial. 
—rtav katwlev Oedv, possess. gen. with 
véxuy, a corpse belonging to them. For 
kdrwbev =Kdrw, 521 n.—dporpov, without 
its due potpa of burial rites: Az. 1327 
vexpov tapas | duoipov. Others take rau 
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shall have been given by thee, a corpse for corpses; because 
thou hast thrust children of the sunlight to the shades, and 
ruthlessly lodged a oe oul in the grave; but keepest in this 
world one who belongs to the gods infernal, a corpse unburied, 
unhonoured, all unhallowed. In such thou hast no part, nor 
have the gods above, but this is a violence done to them by 
thee. Therefore the avenging destroyers lie in wait for thee, 
the Furies of Hades and of the gods, that thou mayest be taken 


in these same ills. 


And mark well if I speak these things as a hireling. A 
time not long to be delayed shall awaken the wailing of men 


and of women in thy house. 


a reading tp:87 seems to be in A (rpiB7). 
oversight. 


And a tumult of hatred against 


thee stirs all the cities 


Aéyou for xpévou in E was probably a mere 
1080—1083 Wunder and Dindorf reject these four verses. 
1080 éx$pai] Reiske conject. éy$pa: Musgrave, éy@pais: 


Semitelos @@pa: . . cuvra- 


pdocovow.—ouvrapdcoovra] Bergk conject. cwrapdgovrat. 





kK. Jew with duoipov: ‘without a portion 
in the gods below,’ z.e., not admitted to 
communion with them. But the phrase 
is a strange one; and the leading thought 
here is that the véprepo. are robbed of 
one who belongs to them.—dxrtépirrov 
(1207), without offerings at the grave, 
kreplowata (O. C. 1410): cp. 204.—davé- 
ovov, ‘unhallowed,’ sums up the state of 
the dead who has received no rites: cp. 
545 n. Cp. Shaksp. Ham. 1.5.77 ‘Un- 
housel’d, disappointed, unanel’d’ [without 
sacrament—unprepared for death—with- 
out extreme unction]. 

1072 f. dv, sc. Tay vexpar, suggested 
by véxwy. Others make it neut., ‘such 
acts as these.’ It cannot refer to of 
kdrwOev Oeot.—Brdtovrar, sc. of dvw Oeol: 
because it was an offence against the 
pure ovpdvio Geol to keep a uwlacua in 
their presence. Cp. O. 7. 1425 Thy ‘your 
mdvra Bboxovoay prédya | aldeia6’ avaxros 
‘HXlov, and see n. there on 1427. The 
subject to Bidgovra: might, indeed, be 
of kdtwhev Oeol, for Greek idiom is often 
bold in such transitions: but the verb 
suits a positive better than a negative 
wrong. 

1074 rTovrwv, neut., causal gen.: cp. 
931 n.—AwBnyripes, though the subject 
is fem.: so £7. 850 torwp: Aesch. Ag. 
III xepl mpdxrope: 2b. 664 ToXN.. .oWTHP: 
Suppl. 1040 0édxropt Tev00t.—to-repo06- 
pot, destroying after (though not, here, 
- long after) the crime. Aesch. Ag. 58 (Zeus) 
boreporowov | wéures tapaBadow "Epwir. 


Anthol. 12. 229 borepbrovw afgduevor Né- 
Meow. 

1075 f. Aoxoow: £7. 490 a dewots 
KpumTouéva Nébxots | xaAKdrrous *Epwis.— 
“Av8ou kal Seay, possess. gen.; the Eri- 
nyes are their ministers, avenging their 
wrongs: so oft. marpés, untpds, "Hpwues. 
In Z/. 112 the Erinyes are ceuval...dewv 
maides.—AnpOyvar, inf. of result: cp. 64 
dkovew. The omission of ware is some- 
what bold, since the subject of the inf. is 
not that of Noxa@ow. Cp. O. C. 385 éuod 
Beovs | Spay tw’ ev wore TwOFval Tore. 

1077 ff. Katypy., prop., overlaid 
with silver (Her. 1. 98); hence, fig., 
bribed. Cp. Pind. P. 11. 41 pcBoto ouv- 
é0ev mapéxew | pwvay brdpyvpov (a word 
prop. said of a gilded surface, with silver 
below).—ovd pakp. xpév. rpiBy=a time 
for which thou wilt not have long to wait. 
Some, less naturally, make these words 
a parenthesis with éora: understood, and 
supply tadra as subject to dave, Cp. 
Ar. Ran. 156 Oidoous evdaivovas | dv- 
Spav yuvaikwr. 

1080—1083 The médes are. the 
cities which had furnished contingents 
to the Argive expedition against Thebes. 
These cities are stirred with passionate 
hatred against Creon by the tidings that 
burial has been refused to their fallen 
warriors. There is no direct allusion to 
the war of the Epigoni,—the expedition 
which the sons of the fallen chiefs led 
against Thebes, and in which they de- 
stroyed it. Bergk’s cuvrapdiovrae might 
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oowy orapdypar n Kbves Kabipyviray 
7 Onpes, U) Tus TTNVOS oiwrds, pépov 
avdo.ov OoLNV EaTLOUXOV és ToXw, 
TOLAUTA Gov, huTEts yap, WaTE TOEdTNS 


apnKa Ovpd Kapdtas Tofevmara 


1085 


BeBaca, TOV ov Oa.dzros ovy Uirexdpaypel. 

o Tat, od O° yas amaye mpos Sdpmous, iva 

TOV Oupov ovTOS és VEWTEPOUS aby, 

Kal yv@ Tpépew Tm yocoav Wovxorépay 
i 


TOV vouv T apeivw Tov dpevav H vov dé€pet. 


1081 ocrapdyuar’] Seyffert conject. 
Bpioav.—kabryyvicay MSS. 


made in V); and so most of the recent editors. 


Toh wpdyuar’. 
Burton gave xa@jyioay (from which xkaOyyucay has been 


IO9O 
Tournier, dmrdpypar’.. xadv- 


Bellermann keeps xaiyncar, 


1083 sslcea Nauck and Seyffert write mé\ov (but in different senses): for other 





suggest such an allusion; but the pres. 
cuwvtapdooovrat is right. The reference 
is to the feelings which now agitate the 
cities. Those feelings are one day to pro- 
duce the new war. Here the prophet notes 
them only as signs of a still distant storm. 
Having foretold a domestic sorrow for 
the father, he now foreshadows a public 
danger for the king. 

It has been objected that the play con- 
tains no hint of burial having been 
denied to any one except Polyneices. 
This is not exactly the case: the phrase 
ta éxOpav xaxd in v. 10 is such a hint. 
But it was unnecessary for the poet to 
state a-fact which all his hearers would 
assume. Every one knew how Creon 
had refused burial to the Argives, and 
how Theseus had recovered their corpses 
by force of arms. In the Supplices of 
Eur. the Chorus consists of widows and 
mothers of the unburied warriors. No 
Athenian exploit was more famous (Her. 
4 27; Isocr. Paneg. § 52, Encom. Helen. 
§$ 31, Panath. § 168; Plat. Menex. 244; 
[Lys.] or. 2 §§ 4 ff.: [Dem. ] or. 60 $§ 7 ff.). 
The war of the Epigoni, which was in- 
cluded in the epic 7hebais (Paus. 9. 9 
§ 5), was dramatised both by Aesch. and 
by Soph. (’ Extyovor). 

Just as, in the O. C. (1410 n.), Soph. 
glances at the theme of his Antigone, 
so here he might naturally glance— 
however indirectly—at a later chapter of 
the Theban story,—whether his Zpigoni 
already existed, or was still in the future. 
Dramatically, the reference is the more 


fitting, since the legend represented 
Teiresias as still living, and still zealous 
for Theban welfare, when the Epigoni 
came.—For other views of the passage, 
see Appendix. 

1081 écwv (fem.) crapdyyara, man- 
gled. bodies éelonging to them, as being 
the corpses of their citizens. The pos- 
sessive gen. in this sense is quite justifi- 
able, since oTapdywara = omar a, éoma- 
payuéva, just as Tropara=copara wemTw- 
Kora. (It would be possible, but harsh, 
to make ov masc., as=émel TocovTwr : 
cp. O. C. 263 n.) 

1s Kadjyneray =‘ hallowed’ them, in 
the sense of, ‘gave burial rites to them’: 
cp. Eur. Or. 40 unrnp mupl Kabpyniorae 
déuas (has had the funeral rite of fire): 
Suppl. 1211 Ww’ abrav odpal? ipyricbn 
mupl. The'v. 2. kabryuray reaches the 
same meaning (‘buried’) by a different 
channel. Kabarylf was properly ‘to de- 
vote’ or ‘dedicate’: Her. 1. 86 dxpoOivia_ 

..KaTayeiy Oewy Srey 64. Then, fig., to 
devote to the gods below by the funeral 
fire; Plut. Anton. 14 7d...cwpa Tod Kal- 
capos év dyopg kabaryloa (‘solemnly burn’). 
Either kaOyyvicayv or Kkabyyurav, then, 
is admissible. But (apart from L’s sup- 
port) xaO%jyvicay seems preferable on two 
grounds: (a) its primary sense lends force 
to the grim irony: (4) the funereal sense 
of xaOaryligw has only post-classical evi- 
dence.—Hesychius (xafaylow) says that 
Soph. used kabaryliw, not in the sense of 
kaGiepdw, but in that of wralyw :—a state- 
ment perh. founded on a misunderstanding 
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whose mangled sons had the burial-rite from dogs, or from wild 
beasts, or from some winged bird that bore a polluting breath 
to each city that contains the hearths of the dead. 

Such arrows for thy heart—since thou provokest me—have 
I launched at thee, archer-like, in my anger,—sure arrows, of 
which thou shalt not escape the smart.—Boy, lead me home, 
that he may spend his rage on younger men, and learn to 
keep a tongue more temperate, and to bear within his breast 


a better mind than now he bears. 


emendations see Appendix. 
MSS.: Hovxatrépav Schaefer. 


[Z2it TEIRESIAS. 


1089 L has 7pépev, not orpépew.—novxwrépav 
1090 7] oy Brunck.—Schneidewin, 7 viv pépewv: 


Herwerden, 7 viv péper: F. W. Schmidt, trav ye viv pépew ppevav. 





of xa@yyicay here. The Schol. read the 
latter (wera d-yous éxduoav). But the fact 
that L has xa@jyuoay must be set against 
these doubtful testimonies.—For the 
irony, cp. Z/. 1487 mpddes | radetow, av 
Tovd’ elikds éore Tuyxavev (as Gorgias 
called vultures éuyvxo rdgo, Longin. 7. 
Byous 3 § 2): Aesch. 7h. 1020 tbr’ olwvav 
... | Taper’ ariwws: Ennius Ann. 142 
volturu’ crudelt condebat membra sepulcro: 
Lucr. 5. 993 viva videns vivo sepeliri vis- 
cera busto, 

1088 éoriovxov...mdAwv, the city con- 
taining the éoria: of those on whose flesh 
the bird has fed. The sing. is used, 
although several wéAes are concerned, 
since the case of one city is the case of 
all. For the adj., cp. Aesch. Pers. 510 
qKovcw éxpvydvtes, ov toddol tives, | éd’ 
éoT.obyxov yatay, ‘the land of their homes.’ 
Eur. Andr. 283 éoriotvyov av’dAdv, the 
abode that contains his hearth. Here, 
the word serves to suggest a pollution of 
hearth and altar (1016). Pollution, ina 
ceremonial sense, could be brought by 
the éou, even without an actual trans- 

ort of carrion. And it is only the birds 
that are said to carry the taint.—See 
Appendix on 1080 ff. 

1084 ff. cov, ‘at thee,’ with ddyKa: 
1033 n.—Ovpo, modal dat.: 620 n.— 
Kapdias tofevpara, heart-arrows, 7.¢., 
arrows for thy heart. Cp. Eur. Hec. 235 
Kapdlas Snxrjpia: Med. 1360 Tis ofs yap, 
ws xpjv, kapdlas dvOnwdunv.—Not, arrows 
Jrom my (angry) heart, like éuparos... 
rogevxya (Aesch. Suppl. 1004).—tTaV= wr: 
cp. O. C. 747 n. 

1087 6 mat. Cp. O. TZ. 444 darewu 
tolvuv* kal ov, mat, Kduté we. 

1089 rpéhew: cp. 660 n.—jovxwré- 
pay, the MS. reading, has been prudently 


eS. 10 


retained by most of the recent edd. In 
Plat. Charm. 160 A the MSS. give 6 
novxwraros, though two lines before they 
give ws novxairara. A grammarian in 
Bekker Anecd. 98. 19 quotes javxwrepor, 
In Aesch. Hum. 223 the MSS. give jov- 
xaitépavy, and in Plat. Phileb. 24 C 
qjovxairépov. It is true that our Mss, 
have no great weight on such a point, 
and that, if the w form had been the 
current one in later Greek, it would have 
been likely to oust an older form in at. 
But we see that sometimes, at least, the 
MSs. could preserve the at and the w forms 
side by side. It seems safer, then, to 
suppose that the normal w form and the 
irregular at form were both in Attic use, 
than to assume that the at form alone 
was tolerated. The dictum of Thomas 
Magister, (quoted by Dindorf,) p. 426 
novxalrepov’ ov~x hovxwTepor, is indecisive 
without more evidence than we possess. 

1090 Tov votv...rav dpevov dpyuelvw 
(rpéperv) Aviv pépe (avrdv). Cp. Z/. 18. 
419 THs év pev voos éort wera ppeciy, 
there is understanding in their breasts: 
22. 475 és ppéva Ouuos dyépOn, the soul 
returned to her breast. The word ¢pnv 
being thus associated with the physical 
seat of thought and feeling, 6 vots ray 
gpevav was a possible phrase. So trag. 
adesp. fr. 240 (when divine anger visits 
a man) ékapaipe?rac ppevdv | rdv vodv Tov 
éo0\dv. (Cp. 176 n. ad fin.)—déper: 
705 nu.—If we took tov gpevav with 
dpe(vw, then 4 must be changed to dv, 
with Brunck. In so compact a clause, 
% could not be an irregular substitute 
for av. Nor could 7 viv gdépa be an 
epexegesis: ‘better than his (present) 
mind,—(that is, better) than he now 
bears it.’ 
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XO. avyp, ava€, Pe dewa Jeomicas: 
ematdpwer Oa 8 , €€ oTov hevKny eyo 
THVO ék pedaivns dpprBaddopar Tplya, 
HA To) ToT” avrov hevOos €s woAw aket. 

KP: eyvoka KQUTOS Kal Tapacoopmar ppévas: 1095 
76 T elkabew yap Sewor, avTuoTavra € 
atn matrdfar Ovpov eév oe Tapa. ir | 

XG) evBovhias bel, mat Mevoxéws, aBev. 

KP. ri dnta xp” Spar ; ppale: TeloopLat 0 eya. 

XO. e\av Kopyy bev €K kardpuxos oTeyns 1100 
aves, KTlorov d€ TO mporepserey Tadov. 

KP. kal tadr émauveis, Kai *doxet taperkalety ; 


1091 avyp] avnp L.—After BéBnxe, v has been erased in L. 
mecOar: émictdueda L. 1094 daxeiv from \aBety L. 
dvricrdvra de (without accent) L: the first hand has written + above be.—eikadety 
Elmsley. 1097 dry wardéar Oupdv év dewvm mapa MSS. —Seyffert, conject. év 
dewvod mépa (Musgrave had already proposed mépa, and Martin deway or dewod 
mépa). —Wecklein, éml dew@ wdpa. —Nauck, dry madaioa dewa Kal decvov mépa.— 
M. Schmidt, dvrictavte 5¢ | arn, pardéac Gias év Oewvots, mdpa.—Semitelos, ary 


1092 émiord- 
1096 767’ elxddew., 





1092 f. é€ orov: cp. 12 n.—)evkyy... 
ék pedatvyns. The words could mean 
either: (1) ‘since this hair which clothes 
my head, once dark, has been white’: or 
(2) ‘since this hair,—once dark, now 
white, —has clothed my head,’—.¢., from 
infancy. The first is the sense intended 
here. There is a certain looseness of 
expression, since the thought is, ‘though 
I am old, I can recall no such case’; 
whereas the period actually described 
might be a comparatively short one. So 
we can say, ‘he has grown grey in the 
service of his country,’ meaning, ‘he has 
served it all his life.’—dapotBddArAopar: cp. 
Rhianus (the elegiac poet of Crete, 
c. 225 B.C.) Anthol. P. 12. 93 xalpere, 
KaNoi aides, és dxualnv dé wbdorTe | 78nv, 
kal Nevkny dudiécacbe kbunv. For the 
Ist pers. sing. following éricrduerOa, see 
734 0. 

“1004 py. We might have had the od 
of oratio obliqua with Aaxeivy, =671 ovK 
é\axe. But here we have yu, as after 
morevw and like verbs. So O. 7. 1455 
olda, unre uw’ av véocov | unr’ addo mépoa 
pndév (n.). Cp. O. C. 656 n., 797 0. 
In such cases u7;seems to add a certain 
emphasis to the statement of fact (like 
saying, ‘I protest that I know no in- 
stance’).—Aaketv, infin. (instead of the 


more usual partic.) after émiordperba: 
293 n. This verb is esp. used of pro- 
phecy: cp. 77. 822 (where rodmaos rd 
Oeompémov is subject to é\axev): Aesch. 
Ag. 1426 (of Clytaemnestra) wrepippova 8’ 
€kaxes. The ref. is esp. to the seer’s 
denunciation of Oedipus, and his com- 
mand regarding Megareus (1303 n. ). 

1095 éyvoxa, I have noted it=I know 
it well; more emphatic than oléa: cp. 
O. C. 553 0 

1096 For ve...8€, instead of Te...7e, 
cp. Zr. 285 raira yap mécis te ads | 
épetr’, éya dé miords dy Kelyw TEXO: 1b. 
333 ws od @ of Oddes | creddys, yw 5é 
taviov étapxy 7L0G. See also O. C. 
367 n., 442n.: Ph. 1312 f. Here, 8€ is 
accentless in L, and the first hand has 
written t above; but, if the genuine read- 
ing had been re...r¢, the change to te...5€ 
was not likely to occur; and the antithesis 
makes 8€ very natural. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 
206 Bapeta pév khp 7d un Tiber ban, | Bapeta, 
0’, el réxvov datéw. 

1097 £. dry wardgat (170 n.) Oupdy, 
to smite my proud spirit with a curse. 
dvtirtdyra implies that he is stationary: 
the image is not, then, like that in 854 
(és Alxas BdOpor | a poo émeces). Rather the 
Grn is to be conceived as sweeping down 
on him, like the torrent which destroys 
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The man hath gone, O King, with dread prophecies. 


And, since the hair on this head, once dark, hath been white, I 
know that he hath never been a false prophet to our city. 


CR. 


I, too, know it well, and am troubled in soul. 


"Tis 


dire to yield; but, by resistance, to smite my pride with ruin— 


this, too, is a dire choice. 
CH. Son of Menoeceus, 
counsel. 


Cr. What should I do, then ? 


it behoves thee to take wise 


Speak, and I will obey. 


CH. Go thou, and free the maiden from her rocky chamber, 
and make a tomb for the unburied dead. 


CR And - this: as: thy: counsel ? 


yield? 


mardga: nuova (‘to punish an outrage by injury’) dewvot mépa. 
AaBety, as Cobet and Campbell report ; 


Thou wouldst have me 


1098 L has 


not Aakety, as Elmsley and Diibner. 8B 


and « are somewhat alike in L, but 6 resembles our wz, while the left-hand 


stroke of x is always higher than the right-hand stroke. 


Aaxety has been made from AafPeiv. 
any doubt here. 
A, with the other Mss., has xpéov. 


Nauck, Aéyevs, or we Ays.—mTapecxdbew MSS. : 


See 1094, where 


The difference is usually plain; nor is there 
L? agrees with L, but has Aaxew xpéov in marg.: E has Aaxelv. 


1102 doxets Mss.: I conjecture doxe?. 
mapexadeiv Elmsley. 





trees that resist it (712). —ty Se Servo We Tapa 
(=mdpeoriv), it is open to mé me, as the 
dreadful alternative; lit., as a thing in 
the region of 76 dewdv. For & dew cp. 
El. 384 viv yap év Kah ppovety (tis op- 
ortune). Eur. Her. 971 ovkobv ér’ éorly 
€v KAA Sodva Sixnv: L. A. 96g é ev evuaper 
Te (sc. éort) Spav: Helen. 1277 &v eboeBet 
yoov vouma wh KAérrew vexpav (’tis a 
matter of piety). Here, the only pecu- 
liarity arises from the fusion of two pro- 
positions, viz. (1) mdpeoriv, and (2) év 
dew@ eorw. The phrase would have been 
clearer if dv had been added to ev dew@: 
cp. 471 n. It may be noticed that else- 
where also Soph. uses mapeort and 7rapév 
of an evil lot: Az. 432 viv yap mdpeore kal 
dis aldgew éeuol: El. 959 7 mdpecte pev 
orévew ... | wdpecre 5 adyeiv: Ph. 283 
nupio Kov ovdév wry aviacba mapdv. This 
is a point in favour of the traditional 
mépa.—Seyffert’s &v Sevod mépa would 
be excellent, were it not for év, which 
cannot be justified by the use of efs with 
superlatives (O. C. 563 n.). Cp. [Dem.] 
or. 45 § 73 dewdv, & yh Kal Oeol, Kal mépa 
dewovd. Wecklein conjectures émi (for év) 
dawg: ‘by resisting, it is possible that, 
in addition to the difficulty (of resistance), 
I may incur calamity.’ But, apart from 
the risk of calamity, there was nothing in 


resistance that he could call devov. There 
is no likelihood in conjectures which dis- 
place @uuév, such as Nauck’s (see cr. n.). 

1098 The question between L’s Aa- 
Betv, and the Kpéov of later Mss., is not 
an easy one to decide. If aBeiy is an 
error,.then it must be explained by the 
scribe’s eye having wandered to v. 1094. 
But it has not been noticed (I think) that 
the argument from v. 1094 is two-edged. 
There, the scribe of L wrote AaBety, which 
was afterwards corrected to Aaxety, either 
by his own hand or by another. It might 
be held, then, that he wrote AaBew®, by 
an error of the eye, in 1094, because his 
archetype had AaPely in 1098. The (eP- 
exegetic construction of the inf. (=daore 
AaBety avdriv, see examples on 489 f.) 
may have been a stumblingblock, leading 
transcribers to think it a redundant gloss; 
when Kpéov would have been the obvious 
resource. Everything considered, I prefer 
to retain AaBetv. 

1100 f£. KaTwpvxos: 774 n.—kTloov 
is here more than molycov, as it implies 
observance of solemn rites: cp. 1201 ff.: 
Aesch. Cho. 483 ovTw yap dv co datres 
evvomot Bporay | xregolar’. 


1102 I read the impers. Soxet: ‘and 


does it seem good (to you) that I should 
yield?’ The dat. .can be understood, as 
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196 ZOPOKAEOYS 
XO. ocov y’, ava€, TAXLOT A CUVTELVOVOL yap 

Jeav TOOWKELS TOUS Kkakodpovas BdraBar, yo Eo 
KP. oujLou: pous per, Kapotas & é€iorapar = ! 1105 

70 Opav: avadyKn dS ovyxi Ovo paxntéor. fe | 
XO. dpa vuv Ta0 ear pnd em adhourw TPETE, fod ov 
KP: ao os Exo orelXoun av: ir ir omdoves, 

Ol T OVTES OL T dm ovres, agivas XEpow 

oppact EXovTes Eis emdysioyv TOTP. 1110 


eyo 8, erre.dy) 06fa ™o _erertpagn, 


QUTOS T eonoa Kat TApov EKAVT OPAL. 


1105 xapdiac L. Most of the later Mss. have xapdias: but some xapélg (as A, L?), 


Kapdiay, or Kapdia. 
first written éfemrlorapac. 
taught’ how to act). 

added the second I7’. 


1107 viv L. 


L has #7’, as Elmsley read it: 


In L there is an erasure before é&oraua, the first hand having 
Semitelos writes xal Big ’terlorayar (= 


‘have been 
1108 i7’ i7’] Triclinius conjecturally 
the rough breathing has been 





in Ph. 526 Gadd’, ef Soxe?, mAéwuev, and 
2b. 645. This correction is confirmed by 
Aesch. Zh. 650 ov & ards 7dn yvabe 
twa wéumew Soxet, where L has doxet with 
an accent erased over the 0,—showing 
that the use of the impers. verb without 
a dat., seeming strange, had suggested 
ddxec (imperat.). There, some of the later 
Mss. have 6oxets. Here, L shares the 
error of the rest, and has Soxets— gene- 
rated, doubtless, from doxe? by the same 
misapprehension as in Aesch. /. c. The 
decisive objection to Soxeis here is that it 
could mean only, ‘art thou minded to 
yield?’ (Aesch. Ag. 16 dray 5 deldew 7 
pwvpecOar Soxw); not, ‘dost thou think it 
right that I should yield ?’—tapecka0ety : 
for the form, see on O. 7. 651. 

1103 f£. cvvtépvover...rods K., cut 
them (z.¢., their careers) short, ‘cut them 
off.’ The compressed phrase, though not 
strictly correct, is natural.—oSdéxets: cp. 
ma ie 505 7) 5’ “Arn ocOevapy Te Kal dpri- 

: At. 837 ’Epwis ravirodas (who are 
raxetat, tb. 843): O. ZT. 418 Sewomrovs 
dpd.—BAGBat, ‘harms,’ ‘mischiefs,’ with 
ref. to the primary sense of BAdirrw, to 
disable, or stop: Z/. 6. 39 (horses) éf@ évi 
Bradpbévre wvpixivyw, ‘caught in’ a tama- 
risk branch: Aesch. Ag. 120 (a hare) 
PraBévra hoc Oluv Spouwy, ‘stopped’ from 
running further. The BAdBa Gewr can- 
not, however, be properly regarded as 
personified beings; and therefore we 
should not write BAdBa. In Aesch. 
Eum. 491 el xparjoe Sika Te kal BAdBa. | 


Tovde pntpoKTovov, where some write 
Alxa—B)aBa, the sense is, ‘if the cause 
and the wrong (=the wrongful cause) 
of Orestes shall prevail.’—kakédpovas: 
for the o before gp, 336n. 

1105 f. ydAts ae (eglor.), é&tor. Oé: 
cp. Kur. 7%. uaa porus pév, e&érewve 5’ els 
Tap Eigos: - Nub. 1363 Kaya mods 
bev, ddd’? a pie —tilorapar kap- 
Slas, resign my cherished resolve: Plat. 
Phaedr. 249 D efto TdLevos.. TaD dv port 
voy orovdacuarwv, Kal mpos TH Oelw-yyvd- 
wevos. This use of xapdla was suggested 
by the similar use of @uyés, with which 
Homer associates it as the seat of desire or 
passion (//. 13. 784 viv & dpx’, dry ce Kpa- 
din Oupos Te Kedever): thus | whnpotica. Oupov 
(Eur. 2/7pp. 1328) = mAnpotoa ertOvulav.— 
76 Spay, acc. of inner object, defining the 
concession: Ph. 1252 adr’ obdé To oF 
xetpl welOouarTd Spav.Bvopaxynréov: 77, 
492 Deoior Svopaxoivres. 

1107 én’ GAX. Tpéme = = adors émlrpeme : 
Aesch. Zum. 434 4 xam’ éuol Tpémour’ dy 
aitias téhos; (‘would ye commit the de- 
cision of the charge to me?’) This is 
‘tmesis’ in the proper sense,—where the 
prep. determines the special sense of the 
verb: cp. 7. 8. 108 ots ror’ dm’ Alvelay 
éd6unv = dpeddpuny. 

1108 as exo, 2.¢., forthwith: 1235: 
Ph, 819 5é&at Oavdoiuovy pw’ brws XO.— 
orelxoup” dv, optat. with dv raptors a 
fixed resolve: O. 7. 343 obk dv mé pa ppd- 
cayu: O.C. 45 odx...dv ceo’ ért.— 
ir’ tr’, The rhythm given by the tri- 
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CH. Yea, King, and with all speed; for swift harms from 
the gods cut short the folly of men. 
Cr. Ah me, ’tis hard, but I resign my cherished resolve, 


“<I obey. We must not wage a vain war with destiny. 


Cu. Go, thou, and do these things; leave them not to 


others. 
CR. 


Even as I am I’ll go:—on, on, my servants, each and 


all of you,—take axes in your hands, and hasten to the ground 


that ye see yonder! 


Since our judgment hath taken this 


turn, I will be present to unloose her, as I myself bound her. 


questioned, but is certain. 
el’ or dAN: Mekler, dvr’. 
érectpagn Yr. 


failure to perceive that 77d’ was an adverb. 


conject. ards redjoas. 


The later Mss. have ?7, or (as A) ol7’. 
L111 ddEar 7H8 (sic) ereotpdgnvy L: dbéa 7d” 
The corruption in L (shared by L? and V*) evidently arose from 


Nauck conject. 


1112 avrés 7’ edna] Semitelos 





brach suits this agitated utterance. et’ 
would be no improvement (see cr. n.). 
1109 ot 7 ovres of T droves, one 
and all. This was doubtless a familiar 
phrase: cp. gon. £7. 305 ras ovoas ré 
por | kal Tas dmovoas édridas diéPOopev. 
Plaut. 7rin. 360 comedit quod fuit quod 
non fuit.—dtlvas. In Xen. An. I. 5. 
12 the délvn is used by one who is évAa 
oxivwv. Here it has usually been sup- 
posed that the déva: were to cut wood 
for the burning of the corpse. But no 
regular mupd was made; the remains of 
the corpse were burned with veoomrddes 
@addXol, branches freshly plucked from the 
trees in the plain (1201). On the other 
hand, some implement was needed to 
raise the tvpBos dpOdxpavos of earth 
(1203). It seems, then, as if Soph. re- 
ferred to some kind of axe which could 
serve like the yev7s of v. 249 (n.). No tool 
was used to break open Antigone’s tomb; 
the stones were dragged away (1216). 
1110 érépov, pass., looked-upon, be- 
held, from here: hence= gavepév (schol.), 
‘in view.’ Cp. O. C. 1600 els mpocd- 
Yrov | wdéyov, the hill which was in view. 
—As Creon speaks, he points with his 
hand in a direction to the left of the 
spectators. The region meant is the 
furthest and highest part of the Theban 
plain (1197), where the body of Poly- 
neices still lay. In the mdyo. adjacent 
to it was the rocky tomb of Antigone 
(774 n.).—Hermann assumed the loss of 
some vv. after rr10, in which Creon de- 
scribed the émrdyos rd70s,—explaining 
that he would first bury Polyneices, and 
then free Antigone. But what need 


~ 


was there for this, when he was himself 
to accompany his servants? Besides, 
his men, like all the other Thebans, 
might be supposed to know the place 
meant; and the Chorus had already said 
what was to be done there. Equally 
baseless is Bergk’s theory that vv. 1111 
—III4 are an interpolation, designed to 
fill a gap in the original text. See the 
notes on them. Dindorf agrees with 
Bergk only so far as to suspect vv. IIII, 
III2. : 

1111 éys 8’. The sense is not: ‘do 
you go and bury Polyneices, while 7 
release Antigone.’ Creon takes part in 
both acts (1196 ff.). But at this moment 
his foremost thought is of saving An- 
tigone. If she dies, his son must die 
(1066). Therefore, while he glances at 
the burial-rites by telling his men to 
bring axes, he describes his own part 
by his most urgent task,—the release.— 
éreotpady, prop., ‘turned round’; as a 
person faces about, Eur. 4c. 187 kal 
ToANG Oddamov é&obc’ érectpagdn. THS’, 
this way, in this direction (O. C. 1547). 

1112 avtés 7 Myoa «.7.\. =WorTep 
avros @noa, otrw Kal airos mapa éxdco- 
pat. The co-ordination (parataxis) of 
clauses by re...xal, as elsewhere by ua... 
dé, is peculiarly Greek. Cp. O. 7. 419 
Brérovta viv pev 6p’, erevra dé oKxdrov 
(=dark then, hough now thou hast sight): 
O. C. 853 obre viv Kanda | Spas, ore mpdc- 
Oe eipydow (=thou art not doing well 
now, as neither djdst thou formerly): 7. 
1202 (od kaddv) adrov. perv ed | raoxer, 
wabovra 8 ovx émloracba tivew (while 
receiving benefits, to be incapable of re- 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


dédoiKa yap py Tovs KaleoTa@Tas vdpovs 
apiotov 4 o@lovta Tov Biov Tedetv. 


XO. 


Tohvovupe, Kadpetas vipdas ayahpa III5 
\ \ 4 , 
2 Kat Aws BapvBpepnéra 
, \ a > , P 
3 yeévos, KAuTav Os apdémets mn 
4"ITadiav, péders de | 
5 TayKoivors “EXevowias 1120 
1114 cwtovra rdv Blov] Tov Blov awifovra L. 1115—1125 L divides 
thus: roAvwyupe— | viu~ac— | BapyBpeuéra— | krvTav— | irddevav . . may|Kolvous— | 
dnioto— | & Baxxed— | valwy— | péeOpov— | 7’ él... SpdxovTod | . 1115 Kaé- 


elas] Dindorf writes Kaduetas, and in 1126 d:Ad0poro for diAdghov.—vipas dryahua 








quiting them). Here, the rhetorical effect 
of the idiom is to place the two acts in 
bolder contrast. The middle éxAvowac and 
the active éxA\vw (Aesch. P. V. 326) are 
equivalent in poetry. They do not differ 
as Avw (said of the captor) from Nvouat (of 
the ransomer).—Nauck and others take 
the words figuratively; ‘As I have made 
the tangle, I will unravel it’ (cp. 40 n.). 
This is surely wrong. See on v. 1111. 
1113 f. Sé5oxa pr}...: cp. O. 7. 747 
deus d0uype wh Brerwv 6 wdvtis 7. In 
both these places, ‘I fear lest...” means ‘I 
shrewdly suspect that ..,’ and dé5ocxa uy 
might therefore have been followed by 
pres. indic., which expresses a fear that 
something is now going on (cp. 278 n. 
Ar. Nub. 493 dédorKa...uh wAyywv déer).— 
Tovs Kabeor. vdpmous, the laws established 
by the gods, —the Oey vduua of 454 f£.— 
ootovTa...tov Blov reAetv=cwfew ews dy 
TedeuTnons: but the turn of phrase chosen 


unconsciously foreshadows Antigone’s 
fate. 
1115—1154 This wimdpxnua, or 


‘dance-song,’ takes the place of a fifth 
stasimon. The Chorus hopes that Creon 
may be in time to save Antigone, and 
that his sin against the dead may be 
expiated without disaster. Hence this 
strain, full of gladness, invoking the 
healing presence (1144) of the bright and 
joyous god who protects Thebes. The 
substitution of a vmrépxnua for a stasimon 
is used with a like dramatic purpose in 
other plays. (1) O. 7. 1086—r10g: the 
Chorus hopes that Oedipus may prove to 
be of Theban birth. (2) 47. 693—717, 
a joyous invocation of Pan, the Chorus 
believing that Ajax has indeed repented. 
(3) 77. 633—662: the Chorus joyously 
anticipates the return of Heracles. In 


each of these cases the beginning of the 
end is near. 

Ist strophe 1115—1125=1st antistr. 
1126—1136: 2nd str. 1137—1145= 2nd 
antistr. 1146—1154. See Metrical An- 
alysis. 

1115 f£. rodvévupe, z.c., worshipped 
by various special titles in different places. 
The reference of the epithet to local 
rituals is well brought out by Theocr. 15. 
109 (Aphrodite) rodvavupe kal rodvvae. 
Most of the greater deities are called 
To\vwvupo. by the poets; but the word is 
peculiarly suitable to Dionysus, owing to 
the manner in which his cult was inter- 
woven with other cults; thus in rela- 
tion to Demeter he was “Iaxyos; to the 
Muses, MeAzopevos; to Hades, Zaypeds. 
Dionysus was distinctively roAvecdys Kal 
mwohvipoppos (Plut. AMZor. 389 Cc). Up- 
wards of sixty titles given to him can be 
enumerated (see Preller, Griech. Mythol.). 
—Kadpelas. We should not write Kaé- 
petas, and diAodoro.in 1126, with Dindorf. 
Nor is it necessary to place viudas after 
dyadua, with Nauck. See Metrical An- 
alysis.—é@yaApa, glory: Aesch. Ag. 207 
Téxvov,..dduuv dyahua.—vipoas, bride, 
young wife. Semele, daughter of Cadmus 
and Harmonia, was beloved by Zeus, and 
was ensnared by Hera into praying him 
that he would come to her in the same 
guise as to Hera. He came to her, there- 
fore, armed with his thunderbolts, and 
amid lightning, which destroyed her. She 
was great with child, and Zeus saved her 
son, Dionysus. BapvBpepéra (for the v,, 
cp. 336 n.) alludes to this story, Ov. Jet. 
3- 298 (Jupiter, bound by his own oath, 
grants Semele’s prayer): ergo maestissi- 
mus altum | Aethera conscendit, nutugue 
sequentia traxit | Nubila; quis nimbos 
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My heart misgives me, ’tis best to keep the established laws, 


even to life’s end. 


Cu. O thou of many names, glory of the Cadmeian bride, 
offspring of loud-thundering Zeus! thou who watchest over 
famed Italia, and reignest, where all guests are welcomed, in 

the sheltered plain of Eleusinian 


MSS.: dyadua viudas Nauck. 


1119 irdd\evav L: "IraXlay r.—R. Unger conject. 


*Ixaplay (also suggested by Erfurdt): Bergk, Kidadlav: M. Schmidt, deyaNlav: 


Seyffert, puraNav.—pdédeo from pundelo L. 


1120 raykolvova L. The first hand 


sometimes writes vo very like w: but normally it makes this distinction, that vu is 
joined to the o, while ¢ is not; so in KéAToo, 1121. 





immixtague fulgura ventis | Addidit, et 
tonitrus, et inevitabile fulmen. 


1119 The traditional reading, *Ira- 


lav, may be supported by these con- 
siderations. (1) Southern Italy, the seat 
of so many Greek colonies, was pre- 
eminently associated with the cultivation 
of the vine; and Sophocles has himself 
used the name which expresses that fact: 
Triptolemus fr. 538 Olvwrpla re raica 
kal Tuponuxds | kodXmros AvyvoriKy Te yh oe 


déEerac. (2) The opening words of the 
ode, Kaduelas vidas dyadua, claim 


Thebes as the birth-place of Dionysus. 
Though Italy, then, is mentioned before 
Eleusis, Parnassus and Euboea, that 
precedence has not the effect of repre- 
senting Italy as the head-quarters of the 
Dionysiac worship. Rather the mention 


. | of Italy just after Thebes serves to exalt 


Q 


V the Theban god by marking the wide 


range of his power. And this reference 
to a distant country well suits the im- 
mediately following rayxolvo.s, expressing 
that Eleusis receives votaries from every 
part of the Greek world. (3) Athenian 
colonists founded Thurii, on the site of 
Sybaris, in 444—3 B.C.,—only two or 
three years before the probable date of 
this play. Thus, just at this time, the 
Athenian mind had been turned towards 
Southern Italy, and the allvSion would 
strike a chord of sympathy in the audi- 
ence. It may be worth remembering 
that the poet himself would naturally 
have felt a more than common interest 
in the new home of his friend Herodotus. 

The only worthy rival of ’IraNlav is the 
conjecture *Ikaptav. This was the name 
of a deme in the N. E. of Attica, pic- 
turesquely situated in an upland valley 
bounded on the N. by the mountain- 
chain (‘Aphorismo’) which shuts in the 


plain of Marathon, and on the s. by Pen- 
telicus. The site—at a place called ‘ Dio- 
nyso’—is proved by local inscriptions, 
found by members of the American School 
in 1888. The story was that, when Dio- 
nysus first entered Attica, he was received 
at Icaria by Icarius, whom he taught to 
make wine. Icaria was associated with 
the earliest celebrations of the rural Dio- 
nysia (thus the doxwAvacués, or dancing 
on greased wine-skins, was said tovhave 
been introduced by Icarius himself), and 
with the infancy of Attic drama in both 
kinds,—as it was also the birth-place of 
Thespis, and, at a later time, of the comic 
poet Magnes. Inscriptions and other re- 
mains show that, in the 5th century B.c., 
it was the seat of an active Dionysiac 
worship, with dramatic performances. 
These discoveries remind us that Sopho- 
cles might well have called Icaria k\urap. 
Prof. A. C. Merriam further points out 
that, in literature, the legend of Icaria 
is often associated with that of Eleusis 
(American School at Athens: Seventh An- 
nual Report, 1887—88, p. 96). To Sta- 
tius, Zhed. 12. 619 (Leariz Celeigue do- 
mus), may be added Apollod. 3. 14. 7, 
Lucian De Salt. 39 f., Nonnus 27. 283 ff., 
etc. But these facts remain: (1) "IraAlav 
is also suitable, and is in all the mss.: 
(2) it widens the range ascribed to the god’s 
power: (3) a corruption of ’Ikaplay into 
*IraXiay is not one to which the letters 
would readily lend themselves, and would 
have been the less likely to occur be- 
cause Icaria was familiarly associated 
with Dionysus. 

1120 f. tayxolvois, welcoming guests 
from every quarter to the Eleusinian 
Mysteries: schol. év ofs mdvres ouvd-yov- 
Tar dua Tas mavyyvpes.. Cp. El. 138 &€ 
*Aléa marykolvov Niuvas. Pind. O. 6. 63 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


6 Anovs év KOMtrots, Baxyed, Baxyav 


70 patporrohuw On Bar 
8 *yaveTov map vypov 


9*Iopnvod peilpov <7 > adypiov 7 emt omopa Sdpa- 


KOVTOS* 


LEad 


oé 8 umep duddgou TéeTpas aTepos owe 


2 huyvos, ev0a Kwpvkiat 


8 otetyovot Nipdar Bakyides, 


1121 Anods] Smotc L. 


vaLeTuv. 
pecO pov 7’. 


Triclinius gave vypar. 


1122 & Baxxed: Baxxav untporoky L. Herm. deleted 
@: Musgrave added 6 before untpérodw.—parpomodAw Dindorf. 

Tap uypov lopunvod | péeOpov L (the second p of pée@pov from rv). 
. peéOpwv (Hermann pelOpwv), 
1126-1185 L divides thus: o¢ &— | orépoy...&|8a— | orelxovor— | 


1123 f£. valwy 
Dindorf restored 
I conjecture vypor . . 


kaoradelag Te— | ce vucalwy— | Kiconpeo— | rodvatadvdA0c— | auBporwv— | OnBalac 


ayuda. | 1126 d:dAddov MSS. : 


oe 





Behopars eee (cp. on I1I5). 


1127 £. &|0a 


— a 





mayKowov és xwpav (Olympia).—kéArrots, 
recesses, 7z.¢., the sheltered Thriasian 
plain, enclosed by hills,—Aegaleos on 
the E., Cithaeron on the N., and the 
Kerata range on N. W.and w. Cp. Ar. 
Ran. 373 és Tovs evavOets xddrous Netpw- 
vwv (where, though the scene is in Hades, 
the allusion is to the Initiated visiting 
Eleusis). So Pind. O. 9. 87 Neuéas... 
kara Kd\mov: 2b. 14. 23 KOddTos Tap’ 
evddéou IIicas. This is better than to 
refer xéX7rors to the Bay of Eleusis, whose 
shores are the Aaurddes axral of O. C. 
1049 (where see nn.).—EAevotvias: on 
the t, see n. on this v. in Metr. Analysis. 
Anois = Ajnuntrpos: Hom. h. Dem. 47 
wétvia Anw. In this connection the 
proper name of the god was “Iaxxos 
(1152), a young deity who was represented 
as the son of Cora (or of Demeter); cp. 
O.C. 682n. Indeed, Arrian expressly 
distinguishes the Eleusinian Iacchus from 
the Theban Dionysus, Az. 2. 16 § 3: 
"AOnvaio. Arédvucov tov Ards kal _ Kops 
céBovow...kai 6 “Ilaxxos 6 pvoriKos (the 
chant of the initiated) rovrw 7T@ Acovisy, 
ox! TO OnBalw, émwadera. But, as 
Welcker remarks (Gotterl. 2, p. 543), 
Dionysus was the general name, often 
substituted for the special title. 

1122 Baxxed. The omission of @ 
before this ord: and the addition of 6 
before parpémoAty, are conjectural (cr. 
n.). But they are certainly right; for the 
antistrophic words (1133) answering to 
Baxxed—O7Bav, are xAwpd 7’ axra | 
modvoTdgunos méumet, which are unques- 


tionably sound.—parpémodw: cp. O. C. 
707 n. Thebes is the ‘mother-city’ of 
the Bacchants, as being the city of Semele 
and the native place of Dionysus. It was 
the place at which the Dionysiac cult, 
coming from Asia Minor by way of 
Thrace, first established itself in Greece 
Proper. From Thebes the cult was 
propagated to Delphi, and associated 
with the worship of Apollo. See Eur. 
Bacch. 306. Cp. O. 7. 210n., Tr. 510. 
1123 f. L has vypdv.. pépov, not 
vypav...pe€Opwv, which was merely a con- 
jecture of ‘Triclinius. And the use of 
mapa with the genit. is not only un- 
exampled (see n. on 966), but here, at 
least, wholly unintelligible. Metre re- 
quires, however, that a long syllable 
(answering to the first syll. of OnBatas in 
1135) should precede dypiov. I obtain 
this by adding 7° after petOpov. The 
second syll. of vypév, as the last of a 
verse, is common. wmapd with acc. is 
correct in ref. to a river, the notion being 
that his abode extends along its banks: 
cp. £/. 184 6 mapa rév "Axépovra beds 
dvdcowv: Xen. An. 4. 3 § 1 Tod wedlov 
Tob mapa Tov Kevrpirnv morauov: 2. § 6 
éorpatom edevoavro mapa Tov torayév. For 
the position of 1’, cp. O. 7. 258 n., 
O0.C. 33n. The sing. fpetOpov is not 
less suitable than the plur.: cp. Aesch. 
Pers. 497, P. V. 790. For the epithet 
4g alt cp. Od. 4. 458 (Proteus) ylyvero 
vypov Vowp, ‘running water.’—Iopnvod: 
ie n. on 103 f. 
1125 éml oropg Sp., ‘over the seed 
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Ded! O Bacchus, dweller in Thebé, mother-city of Bacchants, 
by the softly-gliding stream of Ismenus, on the soil where the 
fierce dragon’s teeth were sown! 


Thou hast been seen where torch-flames glare through 
smoke, above the crests of the twin peaks, where move the 
Corycian nymphs, thy votaries, 


kwptkia vippa | orelxovor. Baxxides L. Blaydes places wiudar after orelxouse. 


Dindorf gives v¥udar orixovor (Hesych. orlxyovor Badlfover, mopevovrat. 
Pallis, orelBovor viudat. 
M. Schmidt, Kwpv’xia | yrudal (‘glens’) 7’ éxovor Baxxides. 
Seyffert, @@a Kwpuxtas | ywudds 7’ exovor Baxxides. So 


mopevOauev, Badiowmer). 
véwovot. 
plains yud4 by van.) 


oTlx wiLev" 
Rauchenstein, Kwpvtxcov | wiupac 
(Hesych. ex- 


Keck, but with vdzas 7’ for yvuudds 7’, and Semitelos with evvds 7’. 





of the dragon,’ z.e., on the ground where 
Cadmus sowed the dragon’s teeth, from 
which the ancestors of the Cadmeans 
sprang. Hence the Thebans are called 
omaprol dvépes (O. C.1534n.). The place 
where Cadmus sowed the teeth was shown 
on the s. side of Thebes, near the "H)ex- 
Tpat mvdat (Paus. 9g. 10. 1).—Not, ‘ (ruling) 
over the dragon’s seed,’ as if o7rop@ meant 
the Thebans. 

1126 ff. The general sense is: ‘and 
on the heights of Parnassus thou holdest 
thy revels by night amid the Corycian 
Nymphs, who brandish torches.’ —&- 
Addov twétpas: z.¢., two mérpat, each with 


a Adgos (cp. 146 dixpare’s Adyxas, n.): 


two peaks, one of which stands on each 
side of a great recess in the steep cliffs 
above Delphi, —the cliffs called Bacdpiddes, 
‘gleaming,’ from their splendour in the 
morning sunshine (cp. Eur. /oz 86 ff.). 
These cliffs are about 2000 ft. above sea- 
level. The easternmost of the two peaks 
was called ‘Taumea: the westernmost, 
perh. Navrdla, but this is doubtful. 
Neither of them is the summit of Par- 
nassus. That summit, called Avkwpeca, 
rises high above them (about 8000 ft. 
above the sea). Misunderstanding 6- 
xépugos, the Roman poets gave a wrong 
impression by their ‘biceps Parnassus,’ 
which Lucan brings out when he says 
(5. 72) ‘Parnassus gemino petit aethera 
colle.’ 

By virtp SAdhov mérpas Soph. means 
the high ground above these two lower 
peaks, but below the summit of Par- 
nassus. This high ground is what Eur. 
calls the dixdpupos white (Eur. Bacch. 
307). It consists of uplands stretching 
about 16 miles westward from the summit, 


and affording pasturage, interspersed with 
firs, and with pieces of arable land: 
wheat, oats, and barley are now grown 
there. These uplands were the scene 
of a Dionysiac rprernpls, a torch-festival, 
held every second year, at the end of 
winter, by women from the surrounding 
districts; even Attic women went to it 
(Paus. 10.:4.°3)- Cp. Lucan’ s: 73 Mons 
Phoebo Bromtoque sacer, cut numine 
misto | Delphica Thebanae referunt trie- 
teria Bacchae: and Macrobius Saf. 1. 18. 
3. Here, however, the poet alludes, not 
to the human festival, but to supernatural 
revels, ; 

Auyvs is a smoky flame, such as a 
resinous pine-torch gives; orépow finely 
expresses the lurid and fitful glare flash- 
ing through the smoke.—étwrtre, gnomic 
perf., ‘hath (oft) seen thee’: z.e., when 
the Nymphs brandish their torches, Dio- 
nysus is in the midst of them. It was 
the popular belief that dancing fires could 
be seen by night on Parnassus, when the 
god was holding his revels. Eur. /oz 716 
(Parnassus) iva Baxyos duduripous dv éxwv 
mevkas | Naw npa wydg vuxturddots dua ody 
Baxxais: cp. 26. 1125: Bacch. 306: 
Phoen. 226: I. T. 1243. 

Kopitar... Nipdat: Nymphs who 
haunt the Kwpixioy dyrpov and its neigh- 
bourhood. The name is from xwpukos, 
‘a wallet’ (and so, a hollow thing), and 
was given also to a cave on the Cilician 
coast. The Parnassian cave is near the 
top of a hill on the high table-land which 
lies at the base of the central cone,—about 
7 miles N. E. of Delphi, and as many N. Ww. 
of Arachova. It is a large stalactite ca- 
vern, consisting of an outer chamber of 
some 200 ft. in length, and an inner one 
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; , ¥ Nie ea \ 
KLO ON PELs ov Oat yAwpa T aKTa 


5 
6 
7 modvaTadvios Teel, 
8 auBpotwv éréwv 

9 


> Ve oh > A > > (A 
evalovtwr, OnBatas emioKotovvT ayuids: 


3/5 


AY “~ ww ec 4 
TaV EK TATA TYAS UTEPTAaTAaY TOEWY 


\ \ 
9 papi ovv Kepavvig 


3 Kal VUV, WS Bratas: EXETALL 
4 Have ne ToMs éml vomou, 


I140 


5 pode Kaapoie TOOL Hapvaciav vTep KALTUV 


6 n OTOVOEVTA TopOuov. 


1130 xacradelao L, with ¢ above e from the first hand. 
aB8porwv Turnebus. —tréwv] Hartung conj. érerwy (Pallis, érerav). 
L. Onfatas Hermann (=1124 wy dyplouv 7’). 


1145 


1134 duBporwr L: 
1185 O7Balac 
1137—1145 L divides thus: 


tav— | brepraray— | warpl— | kal viv— | éxerar— | érl— | xadapolw— | brép...1op8- 


pov. | 


1137 £. ray é€x macdy Timdo | breprdtay mb\ew’ L. The second a of 


Umeptdray seems to have been w: and some letters have been erased above the line. 


Dindorf conject. trav ékmrayda riuas | brép macady mbdewr. 


Blaydes ray é& aracéay | 





of about roo ft.; the greatest breadth is 
about 200 ft., and the greatest height, 
40. In 480 B.c., when the Persians were 
coming, many of the Delphians took refuge 
in it (Her. 8. 36). An old place of sacri- 
fice can still be seen in it; and an inscrip- 
tion found there shows that it was sacred 
Tlavi cai vias (C. 7. G. 1728). Aesch. 
Lum. 22 céBw dé vingas, &v0a Kwpvukis 
metpa | Koikn, iropvis, Satwovay dva- 
oTpopy. 

The simple transposition, orelyovot 
vupoar for vipat orelxovar, satisfies the 
metre, and is far more probable than 
the change of orelxovor into orlxover,—a 
form which, though noticed by Hesychius, 
is not known to have been used by any 
Attic writer of the classical age. 

1130 KaortaXlas te vapa, sc. drwrré 
ge. The KacraXla is a stream which flows 
from a fissure in the high cliffs above 
Delphi. It issues near the easternmost 
of the two peaks (1126 ff., n.),—that 
which was called ‘Yaueca : and bounds 
in cataracts, down a precipitous channel, 
to Delphi, where its water was used for 
all sacred purposes. Below Delphi it 
joins the Pleistus (Aesch. Zum. 27). It 
is now called “Ayios "Iwavvys. It is fitly 
mentioned here, since it rises on the edge 


of the highlands which form the scene ot 
the revels. 


1131 Kal oe Nucalwv. And from 


‘Nysa_in Euboea_thou comest to visit 


Thebes, with thy followers who cry evot. 
The Euboean Nysa was imagined near 
Aegae (famous for its temple of Poseidon), 
on the w. coast of the island, opposite 
Anthedon. Cp. Stephanus Byz. and He- 
sych. s.v. Nica. That word. prob. denoted 
a moist and fertile place: Welcker would 
refer it to a lost viw from rt. vv (véw): 
Gotterl. 1. 439. ‘Dionysos’ was ‘the 
Zeus of Nysa’ (Preller AZyth. 1. 549). 
Legend placed a Nysa in Thrace (//. 
6. 133), Macedonia, Thessaly, Boeotia, 


Naxos, Caria, Lydia, Cilicia, Arabia, 
Aethiopia, Libya, India, and even at 
Parnassus. In a fragment of the 7hyestes 


Sophocles beautifully describes a wondrous 
vine of Euboea, which puts forth leaves 
and bears fruit in the same day: fr. 235 
éote ydp Tis évaNia | EvBows ala’ ride 
Baxxeos Bérpus | ém’ juap Epes, K.T.r. 
1132 kirorpes 6x Oar, ivy-clad hills. 
Usually 6éy@y=a river-bank, éxdos=a 
hill: so Ph. 725 Lrepyewb...3ap’ bx Pas, 
and just afterwards (729) Otras wdép~ 
6x9wv. But the distinction is not always 
observed; nor need we suspect our MSS., 
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hard by Castalia’s stream. 
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Thou comest from the ivy-mantled slopes of Nysa’s hills, 
and from the shore green with many-clustered vines, while 
thy name is lifted up on strains of more than mortal power, 
as thou visitest the ways of Thebe: 


Thebé, of all cities, thou holdest first in honour, thou, and 


Tiyuas méAewv, but in his ed. (1874) has wacdy instead of riuas. 


Tournier conject. kacpos. 


1144 rapyyclay L: Iapvaciay r. 





for the fact was noticed in antiquity (schol. 
on Aratus Phaenom. 33). 
1. 64 bxOas Uro Taiyérov: Eur. Suppl. 
655 lounviov mpos 8x 8ov.—The xioods was 
to Dionysus what the dagv7 was to Apollo. 
The crowning with ivy (kicowo.s) was a 
regular incident of his fesitvals: he was 


thy mother whom the lightning smote; and now, when all our 
people is captive to a violent plague, come thou with healing 

feet over the Parnassian height, or over the moaning strait ! 
brepriuas woXewv. Wecklein proposed (Ars Soph. em. p. 76) Trav xrayha Tias | brep- 
1140 kai viv L. 
1141 rdvinuoo L: mdavdauos Dindorf.—Boeckh added 
dua before méXs, in order to obtain a metrical correspondence with the Ms. text 
of the antistrophic verse, 1150: but see n. there.—éwi] Musgrave conject. 70. 
the Ms. reading here. See on 1146. Tay, 
Thus Pind. P. O78av, implied in OnBatas: cp. 668, 
1072.—For é« (‘chosen out of’) cp. 164: 
treptatay, proleptic; cp. Eur. /. 4. 573 
pelfw modw av&er: Plat. Rep. 565 C Tod- 

Tov Tpépe Te kal abfew puéyar. 

1139 Kepavv(q, destroyed by the light- 
ning of Zeus: see on 1115 f. Works of 


called kicoed’s, Kiccoxouns, Kioooxalrns. 
Cp. Alciphron Zfzst. 2. 3 § Io ma Tov 
Avévucov kal rods Baxxixods adbrod Kiccovs. 
Ov. F. 3. 767 hedera est gratissima 
Baccho. 

1183 rodvorddvdos: cp. //. 2. 537 
Xadklda 7’ Hipérpuay re rodvordduddcy 8’ 
‘Iorlaav. As Histiaea, afterwards Oreus, 
was on the N. coast, we may suppose 
that the Homeric epithet—here borrowed 
by Soph.—would have been at least 
equally applicable to other parts of the 
island.—téwre, agreeing with nearest 
subject: 830n. 

1184 £. The words dpBpdtrev éréwv 
answer metrically to vaverwy map’ wypov 
(1123). There is no metrical reason, then, 
for altering the Ms. éu8pérwv, with Turne- 
bus, to d8pérwv. Cp. O. 7. 158 duBpore 
@iuwa. There is no certain instance of 
dBporos in Tragedy. Cp. Pind. P. 4. 299 
duBpociwy éméwy, ‘divine strains.’ Here 
the epithet suggests the mystic power of 
the invocation.—evafdvrev: see on etiov, 
964: ‘while divine chants resound with 
the cry evoe’; z.e., while the bacchants 
escort thee on thy way to Thebes with 
chants..of_praise. The conjecture ére- 
Trav is neat, but needless. 

/1187 £. tdv & wacdv. There is no 
reason, metrical or other, for suspecting 


art frequently associate Dionysus with his 
mother. Thus a fragmentary vase-paint- 
ing shows him introducing her to Olympus 
(Welcker, Alte Denkm. 111. pl.“13). On 
coins she is sometimes enthroned beside 
him. See Baumeister, Denkm. p. 443. 
1140 f. txerar él Bialas vdoov, is 
captive to a violent (=a most grievous) 
plague. The vogos is the divine anger 
which Thebes has incurred (1015). €mi 
vocou seems to be like ém’ epyvns (‘in time 
of peace’ //. 2.797), él sxodfs (Aeschin. 
or. 3 § 191): z.e., the prep. expresses the 
continuing presence of the vdgos, and the 
whole phrase strictly means, ‘the city is 
in distress, under the prevalence of a 
malady.’ (We could scarcely compare 
éml ¥Nov, and suppose a metaphor from 
a rack or cross; cp. n. on 308 f.) Mus- 
grave’s tao (for émi) istame. For éxerat 
cp. Plat. Legg. 780 B vd rodAjjs dtroplas 
é€xouévos. There is only a verbal likeness 
to Her. 6. 11 éml Evpod yap axuts éxerat 
(are poised) uiy ta mpryywara.—For 
Blatas cp. n. on 1310 delAatos. The text 
is sound, without Boeckh’s conjectural 
insertion of dpa before méAts: see on 
1150.—tdvbapos: cp. on 7. 
1148 ff. podciv: infin. for imperat.: 
cp. n. on 150 ffi.—Ka8apolw: Dionysus 


2nd 
strophe. 


avr. [. 
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ia mvp 
2 pbeypatwy erioKorTe, 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


* TVELOVT WV yopay aoTpwY, vox ov 
vs 


8 mat Auos yeveD dor, mpoparn®, 


4 * 


Y 
avak, oats apa TepuTroAous 


1150 


5 Oviaury, al TE MALVOpEvaL TAaVYYYOL KopEvoVGt 


6 TOV Tapiav “laxyov. 


1146—1154 L divides thus: 


mveovTwy | Xopayé aotpwr' Kal vuxiwy | L 
For mveovtwy, Brunck gave mveuvrwv. 
mveovTwy a spondee. 
dorpwv xopaye Kai vuxlwv. 


lw— | Xoparye— | Pbeyudrwv— | mai— | mpopd- 
ynbi— | caio— | Ovidow — | rdvvvxor— , Xopevouce . 


. laxxov. | 1146 f£. lw wip 
(So the later Mss., some with xopary’.) 


Hermann, inserting twv before mip, made 
He also deleted xal before vuylwy.—Wolff: 


ia mvprvwy 


(So Campbell, but with @ rip mvedvrwy.)—Semitelos: lw 





was often invested with the attributes of 
the Purifier and Healer, as kxa@dpovos, 
ddeklkakos, akéowos, etc. Cp. Athen. 22 
FE, and 36—-37. This was one aspect of 
the Delphian cult which associated him 
with Apollo.—kxdurbv —~, as Zr. 271: 
but —-, Od. 5. 470 és kNtrlv dvaBas. 
Here, the last syll. of the verse being 
common, vy stands for vv.—rop®pév, the 
Euripus, between Euboea and Boeotia. 
At Chalcis (Egripo) it is only 40 yards 
across.—orovéevta refers to the noise of 
wind and water in the strait, with its 
constantly changing currents. Strabo 9g. 
403 mepl dé Tis madtppolas Tot Hvpimou 
TocovTov movov eimev ixavov, bTt EWTAKLS 
peraBadrew pac Kad? huépay éExaorny Kal 
vixra. Livy (28. 6) explains this by the 
squalls from the hills. Cp. Lucan’s de- 
scription of the Euripus, §. 234, Arctatus 
rapido fervet qua gurgite pontus. 

1146 f. mvewvtwv, Brunck’s simple 
correction of mvedvrwy, heals the metre. 
The Ms. reading in 1137 f. is above all 
reasonable suspicion; and these verses 
now agree with them. It is a sin against 
all critical method to make violent 
changes in 1137 f.—as Dindorf (followed 
by Wecklein) does—in order to keep the 
short syllable of mvedvrwy here. Her- 
mann’sargument against mvevévtev, which 
has deterred editors from admitting it, was 
strangely weak. He said that the first 
syllable of the epic mvelw never occurs 
with ictus (z.¢., in arsis); and that, if the 
tragic poets had used that form, they 
would at least not have put an ictus on 
the mve. But Homer repeatedly has 
avon with ictus on the rst syll. (as first 


word of the verse): and as rvowy to rvon, 
so is mvelw to mvéw. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the Homeric absence of ictus 
from the mve of mvelw was purely an 
accident of convenience in composition, 
—the phrases being pévea mveiovtes, fe- 
guplyn mvelovoa, Hdd uddra mvelovcay, mvele 
Te kal pre, etc. We need not dwell, 
then, on the fact which makes a second 
fallacy in the argument,—viz. that the 
ictus on mve. here is only equal to that 
which falls on ovr (see Metr. Anal.). 
Tragic lyrics teem with epic forms and 
phrases. {dw was at least as familiar a 
word as mvéw. Yet twice in lyrics Soph. 
has ventured to use the epic (ww: £7. 


157 ola XpvodOems Swe: O. C. 1213 
gwev. Is it, then, reasonable to suppose 
that the poet, requiring --- instead of 


~-—-, would have hesitated to use the 
familiar epic form mveidyvrwv? Nor is 
this all. In Aesch. Cho. 621 the Mss. 
give mvéov0’ & Kkuvddpwv vrvm: where 
mvéov®’ &=atuperpor in the strophe (610), 
and the rst syllable is (pace Hermanni) 
necessarily long, being that of a spondee 
(or trochee): Heath’s correction, mvelovd’, 

is therefore certain. 

Other conjectures are: (1) td riprvev 
dotpwv xopayt kal vuxlwv (G. Wolff). 
The objection is that the contracted 7rvp- 
mvous and répmrvour do not justify woprvav 
for muprvéwv: cp. Eur. Med. 478 Tatpu 
muprvowy émuatdrnv. (2) @ (for la) wip 
mvedvTwv xopaye kal vuxlwv (Campbell). 
Here mvedvrwv is a spondee. But such 
a synizesis seems very improbable. Re- 
mark, too, that L’s xopayé do-rpwv does 
not warrant us in supposing that dorpwy 
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O thou with whom the stars rejoice as they move, the 2nd anti- 
stars whose breath is fire; O master of the voices of the night; ‘ttoPhe- 
son begotten of Zeus; appear, O king, with thine attendant 
Thyiads, who in night-long frenzy dance before thee, the giver 


_— 


of good gifts, Iacchus ! 


mip maddovTwy xopay’, dorpov vuxlwy | Pbeyuarwr. 
pare] peyyarwy Gleditsch, on a former conject. of Nauck’s. 
In order to obtain a long syll. (=viv 1140), Pallis proposes Avds at: 


dido L. 


Cp. on 1149. 1148 ¢6ey- 


1149 zai 


Seyffert, mat Atov: Bothe, mat Zyvds.—Semitelos writes, émicxdme | yav, Anois 


yévebQov. 
Oviacocww Boeckh. 


115O rpoddavnh vatiaco L. Bergk restored mpogavné’, dvat.— 
Musgrave had given mpopavn?’, & Naklacs. 


Seé on 1141. 1152 6vidcw L: 





originally preceded xopayé. Neglect of 
elision is frequent in L: thus, to take 
one play only, the O. C. supplies these 
examples : 266 taud* érel: 694 éorw de 
ofov: 883 rdde. UBpis: g15 KUpia de: 
1026 Onpavra 7 TUXN: 1210 toh, édvrrep. 
The deletion of kat before vuxtwy is also 
warranted by instances in which xaé has 
been thrust into L. Here, the caf would 
decidedly enfeeble the passage. 

xopdy dorpwv. The sympathetic joy 
of the elemental powers—stars, moon, and 
sea—was especially associated with those 
night-festivals in which Dionysus bore 
his mystic character, as the young “Iaxxos 
of the Eleusinian ritual, the companion 
of Demeter and Cora (n. on O. C. 682 ff.). 
See Eur, /om 1078 ff., where the refer- 
ence is to the Dionysus of the Great Mys- 
teries at Eleusis: ére kal Ads dorepwmos 
| dvexdpevoev alOyp, | xopever 5é Leddva. | 
kai mwevTyjKovtra Kdpac| Nypéos. Hence 
this crowning strain, which begins by 
greeting him as xopayyés doTpwyr, fitly closes 
with his Eleusinian name.—vvxlov Oey- 
parev, the songs, or wild cries, of his 
worshippers. Eur. Bacch. 485 (Pentheus) 
Ta 8 lepa vixtwp 4 med’ Nupay Tede?s ;— 
AI. vixrwp Ta Todd? ceuvdirnr’ exer oKd- 
Tos. Plut. Mor. 291 A mentions, as 
Boeotian festivals of Dionysus, the ’Aypr- 
wvia and NuxréX\a,—av ra modd\a dia 
oxérous Sparta. Ar, Ran. 340 (the Chorus 
of the Initiated) @ye.pe droydas Aaurddas 
év xepoltrwdcowv, |*laxx’, &"laxxe, | vuK- 
Tépou TedeT Hs Pwopdpos dorhp. 

1149 twat Avds=xal viv ws (1140), 
but is sound, since the second syllable 
may be either long or short (see Metr. 
Anal.). 

1150 vag is a certain correction of 


L’s vatla. The latter, z.¢., Naélais, 
may be rejected for two reasons. (1) vv. 
1140 f. (kat viv—émi vdcov) are clearly 
sound, and the weak addition of dud be- 
fore méds is a pure guess, based on the 
supposed genuineness of Naéglas here. 
(2) Naxos was, indeed, peculiarly asso- 
ciated with Dionysus, through Ariadne’s 
story, and in other ways (Diod. 5. 50 ff., 
Plin. V. H. 4.12.22): but, here, Nagiass, 
as the epithet of his followers, would be 
inappropriate, since he is to visit Thebes 
either from Parnassus or from Euboea 
(i243 1). ; 

1152 f. Ovlatow (dw, to sacrifice), 
female votaries of Dionysus,—here, his 
attendant Nymphs (0. C. 679 n.),—not 
human worshippers. The pediment of 
the temple at Delphi represented Diony- 
sus with the Thyiads, and a setting sun 
(Stephani, Compt. rend., 1860, vol. 3 pp. 
77 ff.). Similar names were Bdxyat, 
Afvat, Mawddes (this properly a general 
epithet); and, in Macedonia, KAwdwves, 
Mipwadddves (Plut. Alex. 2). Plut. Mor. 
389 C quotes some words of a thyiad 
song, evsov dporytvaika pawouévas Acévu- 
cov avOéovra Timais. In Elis a Dionysiac 
festival was called ra Ova (Paus. 6. 26. 
t), Cp. Catull. 64. 255 ff.:. Verg. Aen. a, 
301 ff.—xopevovor with acc. of the god, 
as Pind, /. 1. 7 PoiBov xopedvwy. Cp. 
KémrTouat, TiLANoMaL, TUMTOMaL With acc. of 
person mourned. 

1154 taplay, dispenser (of their for- 
tunes): cp. Plat. Rep. 379 E ws ‘rapulas’ 
nut Leds ‘ayab@v re xax&v re TéruK- 
Ta.’—Iakxov: see on xopdy’ dorpwr 
(1146). 

1155—1352 Exodos. The threefold 
catastrophe. Creon’s remorse. 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


ATTEAOS. 


Kddpov Td porKkor Kal Odpav “Apdlovos, 


EIS5 


ouK eof omolov ordyT av dvOparov Biov 
OUT aiver aus av oure pepyaiuny MOTE. 
TUX) yap opAot Kal TUYY KaTappeme 


TOV EUTUXOUVTA. TOV (KS 


VOTUXOVYT Gel’ 
\ (is > \ “nw ry 
Kal pavTis oudets tav Kabeotaétav Bporots. 


1160 


Kpéwv yap nv Cnrwtds, ws euol, Tore, 
owoas pev €x par THVOE Kadpetav xGova, 
haBwv Te ywpas mavredn povapxiav 
nuduve, JadrAwv evyever TEKVOV OTOpG" 


Kat vuv aetTau TavTa. Tas yap WSovas 


1165 


Y A ¥ > , SN 
OTQV TT p0oo@oww aVOpES, OU TiOnp ceyw 


1156 ordv7’ dy] Nauck conject. rdv7’ av: 
av. 1157 dy from du, with an erasure after it, L. 
1161 ws éuol, word] ws éuol more L. 
1163 AaBwr Te] haBévre L. 
1165 ff. rac yap jdovac | drav mpoddow dvdpdco od 


Blaydes conject. éperrwrwv. 
Hartung conject. yap. 
te has been erased in L. 


TlOnw éyw: L. Then follows v. 1168 mAovre: Te. 
7< 200.:C Supplies verse 1167, quoting 1165—1171 thus: 


Semitelos, 67m ouvéyr’ 
1160 xadecrurwv 

1162 rd 
1164 After Oddhwr, 


Meineke, ay rw’: 


So too the later MSS. Athenaeus 
Tas yap ndovas | dray 


mpodaow dy Opes, od TlOnw éyw | SAv TovTov, GAN Eupuxov *yodua vex pov. | wrAovres 


TE... Wpds THY NOovHY. 


In 12. p. 547 C he quotes the same verses in the same 





1155 Sdpev goes with Kabdpov also: 
cp. O. 7. 417 mntpds Te Kal Tov cod Ta- 
tpbs: O. C. 1399 KedXedOov Tis 7’ ents 
dvompatias. Cadmus founded Thebes; at 
a later time, Amphion (Niobe’s husband) 
and his brother Zethus built a wall round 
it (Apoll. Rhod. 1. 740 ff.). The The- 
bans are mdpoukot (neighbours) Sdépev, 
as dwelling around the Kaduela, the 
Theban acropolis which was the seat of 
Cadmus (cp. O. 7. 20n.). 

1156 f£. ov« tote (Toofros dvOpmrov 
Bios), dmotov ovr’ alvécaime dv more ore 
meupalunv ordvra: there is no kind of 
human life that I would ever praise, or 
complain of, as fixed. The partic. 
ortdvta has a causal force, giving the 
ground for the praise or blame. Pros- 
perity may seem secure, or misery irre- 
mediable; but no condition can be re- 
garded as really stable (ordo.pov). Soph. 
has given us a perfect comment on 
otdvra (which Nauck calls ‘undoubtedly’ 
corrupt) in fr. 786, and it is strange that 
it should have escaped notice:—dAN’ 
ovmos del méruos ev tuxvp Oeod | Tpdxw 
kukNelrat, Kal peradrAdooe plow | worep 


“ orelBers Tdtrov | .. 


oehivns & ous evppbvas dvo | oT Hv at dv- 
var av ovmor’ é&v popdn og, —cannot 
remain fixed in one phase.—BPlov is the 
antecedent drawn into the clause and 
case of the relative: O.C. 56 dv 8’ ém- 
.kadetrar etc.: 2b. 

viv & ovomep a’rds Tovs vémous elonrO’ 
éxwv.—The only other tenable view would 
be: ovx éore (Bios rowoiros ards) dmotov 
alvésayu dv: there is no life so situated 
that I could praise it. On this view, 
ordvra would cohere closely with omotov, 
having been attracted into the acc. like 
Biov itself. This is not impossible; but, 
if this were the construction, I should 
wish to read drrola: cp. Az. 950 ovK ay 
Ta0° orn 776 € LN deay péra. 

1160 pavtis...rav Kaleordtwv, a. 
prophet adout them,—z. e., one who can) 
say how long they will last. The con-| 
jecture éperrdrwv (‘imminent’), which 
Nauck receives, is decidedly wrong for . 
two reasons. (1) Though we find Kfpes 
épecraow, etc., the perf. part. was regu- 
larly used as it is in Az. 1072 Trav épeo- 
TwTwv (masc.) KAvew ‘to obey the rulers’ ; 
and here a Greek would rather have sup- 
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Enter MESSENGER, ox the spectators left hand. 


ME. Dwellers by the house of Cadmus and of Amphion, there 
is no estate of mortal life that I would ever praise or blame as 
settled. Fortune raises and Fortune humbles the lucky or 
unlucky from day to day, and no one can prophesy to men 
concerning those things which are established. For Creon 
was blest once, as I count bliss; he had saved this land of 
Cadmus from its foes; he was clothed with sole dominion in 
the land; he reigned, the glorious sire of princely children. 
And now all hath been lost. For when a man hath forfeited 
cad his pleasures, I count him not 


words. Eustathius p. 957. 17 quotes ras yap Hdovas | bray mpodwow dvdpa (sic), ov 
TlOnu’ éyw, and remarks that, after these words, Ta dxpiBH avriypada have the 
verse, {Hv Totrov, ANN’ Euuxov jyodua vexpdv. If his statement did not rest merely 
on Athenaeus, then, in the 12th cent., a century after L was written, there were 
MSS. extant which could have corrected it here; yet all our Mss. share its defect. 
This point should be noticed as favouring the view that all our Mss. come from L. 
The edition of Turnebus (Paris, 1553) was the first which incorporated v. 1167.—See 


Appendix. 





posed the sense to be, ‘no one in autho- 
rity is a prophet.’ (2) The point is that 
things may seem established, and yet be 
unstable. 

1161 ws enol: Az. 396 epeBos & paer- 
voratov ws éuol: cp. O. C. 20 n. 

1162 ff. ocodcas...éxOpav: the gen. as 
after Avw, édevdepdw: Ph. gig shou 
kaxov: Eur. O7. 779 cwOijvar Kaxwv.— 
The regular constr. would have been jv 
Smrwrés, cdoas piv xAdva, AaBay SF por- 
apxiav. For 8€, te has been substituted, 
as in 77. 1012 moAAd pmev év wovTw KaTa 
Te Opla mavra kadalpwv: Ph. 1056 mdapeore 
bev | Tedxpos,... | éyd 0: 2b. 1136 dpav 
bev aloxpas dmdras, | orvyvév te pdr’. 
Then in the second clause, AaBoyv te, a 
new finite verb, nvGuve, has been inserted, 
with the result that AaBay now begins a 
new sentence. Cp. 815 turnoev, n.— 
mavtedy, complete; Plat. Lege. 698 A 7 
TavTedns...€devdepla: cp. 737 n.—nvOvve: 
cp. 178, 167: O. 7. 104 dmevObvew modu. 
The temporal augment for verbs be- 
ginning with ev is attested by Attic 
inscrr. of c. 403—321 B.C. (Meisterhans, 
p- 78).—evyevel, not evyevGv: 793n. 
1165 ddetrat mdvra, all has been 
given up,—has slipped from his grasp, 
and been lost. Cp. Her. 8.49 yap 
*"Arrixh ametro Hn (to the Persians). 
The perf. pass. of ddinut is always pass. 
in sense, usu. meaning either ‘set free’ 


(as Isocr. or. 17 § 11), or, ‘left free’ 
(Plat. Crz#zas 117 C, of open ground), or 
‘permitted’ (Thuc. 5. 91). The only 
apparent instance of dg@e{wac as a perf. 
midd. is Dem. or. 23 § 157 Tod per 
TywpetcOar Tov Xaplinuov agetcbat, amo- 
aretha 5° wrdcmrovdov. But there, as 
dooreihar suggests, we must surely read 
the 2nd aor. midd. adg@éa@ar, which 
was frequent in this sense (Plat. Gorg. 
458 C, etc.). If dpetrac were midd. here, 
we should require mdvtwy: cp. Thuc. 
2. 60 rod Kowod Tis cwrnplas apierbe. 
1166 mpodacw. mpodrddvac jdovds 
could not mean merely, ‘to veszgn’ one’s 
joys. It necessarily implies a fault on the 
loser’s part; and it is precisely because 
Creon had committed such a fault that I 
believe mpodac.v to be sound. The man 
accused of taking a bribe to break the 
law was described at 322 as ém’ dpyvpw... 
Tiy Wuxhv mpodo’s. Our word, ‘to forfeit,’ 
z.é., ‘to lose by one’s own fault,’ seems 
fairly to represent the shade of meaning 
which distinguishes pod:d6v at jdovds from 
dmrodNtvat Wdovds. Creon’s joys—the life 
of his son, and the good opinion of his 
subjects—have been sacrificed by him 
to the indulgence of stubborn self-will. 
Athenaeus, who twice quotes this passage 
(cr. n.), shows that ¢ 200 A.D. it was 
read as above: he is our oldest and best 
source for it. L’s dvdpds must be con- 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


(nv Toutor, aN epipuxov Tyovpar vEKpov. 
mhovret TE yap KaT oixov, El Bovhe, peya, 
Kat Cn TUpavvov TXB Eywv' eav © ary 


TOUT WV TO Xatpew, TAaAN eyo Kamvov OKLAS 


1170 


ouK av Tpuaipny avdpt 7 pos TV Noovny. 


AT. 


Ti Oo av 708. ax Gos Baothéwy nKeus pepwv ; 
TeOvacw® ol Oe Corres air Lou Pavetv. 
Kal TIS povever ; Tis 0 0 KEtMEVOS ; héye. 
Atov ohwdev* auToXerp o aipao oer au, 

4 
TmoTEpa Tar pwas 4 pos OlKELaS YEpOS ; 
auTos TT pOs avrov, Tarpl pnvioas povov. 


lean’ Ti75 


XO. @ parti, TovTos ws ap opbov yvucas. 


1168 more from mdoure? L. Bovdex is accentless in L, with an erasure above it, 


1169 9] ce L: gH ry (with gl. (70 in V). 


1170 f. éy®] Tournier proposes 


to write dyw, and to delete v. 1171.—praluny davdpl] Gleditsch conject. rovolunv mavra, 





sidered in connection with the fact that 
L (like our other Mss.) omits v. 1167. 

L has a point at mpodacvw, and its reading 
was (I suspect) understood thus: ‘when 
(men) forfeit their pleasures, I do not 
count that the part of a man’ (z.¢., of one 
who can be really said to live). Hence 
I do not think that L’s dydpds really 
confirms Seyffert’s conjecture, kal yap 
HBoval | oTav mpoddow avdpés, ‘when a 
man’s pleasures faz/.’ For this use of mpo- 
6uddvar, cp. Her. 7. 187 ovdév por Owipa 
maplorarat mpodoovvar Ta péeOpa Tay ToTa- 
pa (that they failed = émidurety) : id. 8. 52 

To ppdypuaros mpodedwxdros, the barricade 
having failed (them). Xenophanes fr. 1. 
5 ddXos & olvos Erotuos, bs ovtroré Pyar 
m podwaery. So with aCC., [Dem.] or. 52 
§ 13 Tov dpOarpuov adbrov "rpodiSévra (his 
eye-sight failing him). Yet here the 
phrase would seem a strange one. And 
if dv8pes was older than dv8pés, as we 
have reason to believe that it was, that 
fact would confirm the genuineness of tds 
yap ndovds. —See Appendix. 

ov rlOnpe with inf., as oft. with the 
midd. ri@ewar; Plat. Phaed. 93 C Tay ovv 
TiWenevwv puxnv appoviay elvac. Cp. £7. 
1270 datpdnov adTd rlOny’ éyw. 

1167 For {fv, tov has been proposed : 
but the Epic and Ionic {ws does not occur 
in Attic.—rovtov after the plur. as, con- 
versely, da7«s is followed by ovrou (709 n.), 
and véxuy by av (1072).—épp. vexpdv: cp. 


Lh. 1018 dpirov, épnuov, aod, év faow 
vexpov. 

1168 f. mwAovtet...{4, the hypothetical 
imperat.; Antiphon fr. 130 (ap. Stob, 
Flor. 68. 37) pépe 6H Kal matdes yevéc- 
Owoav’ ppovriiwv 75n rayvTa wréa. Dem. 
or. 20 § 14 ovd€ yap ei mdvu xpnorés éc8’, 
ws €uot 7 Wwexa ctw, BedrTiwy éorl ris 
morews TO 700s.—et BotrAa: Plat. Rep. 
432 A Tovs loxupordrous Kal Tovds wécous, el 
pev BovreL, Ppovjce, el 5é Bodrer, loxvi. 
For the form tH, cp. Eur. 7, 7. 699 adn’ 
épme Kal (7 kal ddmous olket warpos. But 
Anthol. P. 11. 57 wive, yépov, kal (70 (by 
Agathias, ¢. 550 A.D.): and so i. 

43 (author uncertain).—oy7jpa, oitward 
show, dignity, pomp: Plat. Legg. 685 ¢ 
TO THS dpxijs TXHMA...00 TuLKpoV. 

1170 ro yxalpew: Az. 555 ews 7d 
xaipew Kal rd AvTEicVat wdOys.  Aesch. 
Lum. 301 éppew, 7d xalpew wh wabove’ 
drov ppevadv: tb. 423 Srov Td xalpew 

Mndayod voulfera. For the thought, cp. 
Simonides fr. 71 ris “yap adovas drep 
Ovarwv Bios robevds 7 rola Tupavvls; | Tas 
& drep ovde Pedy fadwrds alwv: where 
noovh is as general as 7d xalpew here. 
More often, however, the sentiment refers 
to sensuous 7dovai: cp. Mimnermus fr. 1 
TeOvalnv bre por pnkéte Tatra pédor: 
Antiphanes fr. incert. 51 (it is foolish to 
disparage Epws), el yap dgédXot Tis TOU Blov 
Tas ndovas, | karahelmer’ ovdev erepov n 
TeOvnkévat.—katrvov oKuias: gen. of price 
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as living,—I hold him but a breathing corpse. 


209 
Heap up riches 


in thy house, if thou wilt; live in kingly state; yet, if there 
be no gladness therewith, I would not give the shadow of a 
vapour for all the rest, compared with joy. 

Cu. And what is this new grief that thou hast to tell for 


our princes ? 


ME. Death; and the living are guilty for the dead. 


CH. And who is the slayer? 
Haemon hath perished; his blood hath been shed by 


ME. 
no stranger. 


Who the stricken? Speak. 


Cu. By his father’s hand, or by his own? 


ME. 


By his own, in wrath with his sire for the murder. 


CH. O prophet, how true, then, hast thou proved thy 


word ! 


1175 avréxep] Meineke conject. dprixecp. 


1177 dédvov] dévexr L, with ov above 


from first hand.—Herwerden conject. yévos: Keck, xépys. 





(nom., kamvod oxida). Ph. 946 v8 018’ 
évalpwv vexpov 7 Kamvod okidv, | eldwdov 
d\dws. Aesch. fr. 390 7d yap Bpdrevov 
omépy’ ep’ huépav ppovel, | kal microv ovdév 
MaNNov % Kamvod oxida. So Soph. fr. 12 
dvOpwrds éore mvetua Kal oxid pdvoy. Cp. 
Pind. P. 8. 95 oxids dvap | dvOpwros. 
Aesch. Ag. 839 eldwdov oxias. 

1171 pialpnv dvdpf. After a verb 
of buying or receiving, the dat. of interest 
denotes the person who has the thing 
taken off his hands: Ar. Ach. 812 rocov 
tplwpnal co Ta xoplita; Ll. 15. 87 Oduiore 
dé xaddurapyw | déxro déras.—amrpds trv 
45., compared with it: fr. 327. 4 xdore 
mpos TA Xphuara | Ovnrotor Tara SevTeEp’: 
Eur. fr. 96 ad’ oddév nivyévera mpds Ta 
xphmara. Suppose that one could buy 
either (1) wealth and power without joy, 
or (2) joy without wealth and power; in 
comparison with (2), (1) would be worth 
nothing.—Not, ‘2 exchange for pleasure,’ 
like Plat. Phaed. 69 A fSovas mpds Hdovas... 
katadnNdtrecOat: for the price is expressed 
by kamvod oxcas. 

1172 f. Bacidéov = rupdvvwr, the royal 
house. Z%. 316 uy T&v Tupdvvwy; is she 
of the royal stock?—atruot Oavetiv, instead 
of rod Oavetv: Antiphon or. 5 § 23 éyw 
alrios jv weupOfva dyyedov.— As vv. 
1186 ff. show, Eurydicé is supposed to 
be in the act of opening the palace-door, 
to come out, when she overhears evil 
tidings. If she is supposed to have 
fainted (1188) immediately on hearing 
the general announcement in v. 1173, 


Joo 


then her request in v. 1190 is the more 
natural. Possibly the spectators were al- 
lowed to catch a glimpse of her through 
the partly opened doors; though the 
Chorus announce her only at 1180. 

1174 dovever=6 govets éorw: cp. 
O. T. 437 Ths 6€ w éxpier Bpordy (is my 
sire), where see n.—6 kelwevos: cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 590 ov Keévy Tw Thvde KouTrases 
Néyov. : 

1175 avréxeip could mean either ‘by 
a kinsman’s hand,’ or ‘by his own hand.’ 
See n. on 56 a’roxrovodvre. Hence such 
compounds sometimes receive a further 
definition, as Az. 841 avroopayeis | mpos 
Tav gitlotav éxydvwv. But in Aesch. 
Lum. 336 adrovpyla, without any such 
addition, =‘ murdersof kinsfolk.’ G. Wolff 
ought not, however, to have compared 
Xen. . 6. 4. 35, dmoOvicka avtoxerpla 
Mev bd THY THs yuvatkds ddEAPar, Boudry 
dé bm’ airs éxelvys, z.c., ‘by the deed of 
their hands’ (cp. above, v. 306), ‘though 
at her instigation.’ Attic prose does not 
use avroxerp or adroxerpla in the pregnant 
poetical sense (a slayer, or a slaying, of 
kinsfolk), but merely in the general sense, 
‘doing with one’s own hands,’ etc. See 
Plat. Legg. 872 B: 26. 865 B, etc. 

1177 £. ddovov, causal gen.: 931 (rovTwr) 
n.—d6p0ov 7vucas, hast fulfilled it, so that 
it comes right (cp. 1136, n. on breprarar): 
O. T. 506 mply Wow’ dp0dv eros: cp. 26. 
853. O.C. 454 (uavreta) duot PotBos jnrv- 
oév Tore. 


a iB 
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AT. os od EXOVTO Tahrda Bovdevew Tapa. 

XO. kai pny ope TANALWAY Evpvdieny OJLOU 
Sdpapta THv Kpéovtos: éx d€ dwpdtwv 
nto. K\vovda TaALdds H TUYN Tapa. 


1180 


ETPTAIKH. 

@ TAVTES acrot, TOV hoywv éeryobounv 
Tpos efodov orEixouea, Tlakdados Jeas 
omrws icotpeny EVYMATOV Tpooryyopos. 

Kal TvyXave ve KhnOp dvaoTacrov Tohns 
xalooa, Kat we POUdyyos olKeiov KakovU 
Baddec Ov wrwv: vatia dé Kdivopar 
deicaca pos Spwator KaToTAnooopan. 


1185 


1179 7dd\d\a Bovrevev] Blaydes conject. 


kdvew: Wecklein, taAX\a coup BddreEWv. 
1183  mdvtes] Blaydes conject. 
for tav Adbywv): 
Nauck conject. Bpéras: 


QVAKTES : 
Hense, yépovres.—raév Adywv L: Tod Nbyou vy’ A. 
Dorschel (af. Wolff) oéBas. 


Ttavde Bovdredew: Martin, rddd\a pov 
1182 dpa] Brunck conject. epg. 

Heimsoeth, drw6ev (with pnudrwr 
1184 deas] 
Semitelos, Ila\\d&’ ws Gedy, 





1179 ds with the gen. absol. (cp. 
1063 n.) marks the point of view which is 
to be taken: ‘in the certainty that matters 
stand thus.’ mdpeote Bovd. ta dAAa, ‘ye 
may consider of the rest’: z.¢, such are 
the facts; it only remains to deal with 
them as may seem best. Bovdevew, to 
form plans, decide on a course of action, 
Ores 619: ta adda, adverbial acc. of 
respect, ‘as to what remains,’ instead of 
wept Trav dd\\wv (Az. 551 7a 5 ANN’ Suotos).— 
38° éxévrev, neut. gen. abs., without a 
subject: Az. 981 ws wd’ éxévrwr... | rapa 
orevagev: Ll. 1344 Fedoupévwv elo’ 
dy: Aesch. Pers. 170 mpds 746’, ws ot ws 
éxdvrwv T&VvdE, cUuBovra Adyou | TODSE woe 
yévecde, Ilépoa. Thue. 1. 116 écayyend- 
OévTwv 8rt...vies...wéovow. 

1180 kal piv: 526 n.—Hvpv8lknv: 
anapaest in 5th place : cp. 11 n. Schol.: 
“Hoiodos' Hudxny avrihy Kael’ txero 8’ els 
Kpelovra xal ‘“Hyidyny _Lravimemdov, Slo 
Heracles: Scut. 83].—6 opou=¢ 
Pax 513 kal why dmod PET GIR Soph. 
has it also as a prep.: Az. 767 Oeots.. 
ouod = obv 6.: in Ph. 1218 vews 6uod= = #é- 
Aas vews. 

1182 KAvovca adds: gen. of con- 
nection, ‘about’ him: O. C. 307 kd\twy 
cov (n.), hearing of thee. 

1183 6 mdvtes dorol, said to the 


Chorus and the Messenger, as representing 
the Thebans generally. In Eur. Z. 7. 
1422 Thoas says & mdvres dorol, not to 
the Chorus (of Greek women), but to the 
Tauri as represented by his attendants. 
So, too, in Ar. Eccl. 834 @ wavres dorol 
is said to an imaginary body of Athenian 
citizens, represented by two men on the 
stage. In Lys. 638 the Chorus say & 
mavres dorol to the audience. 

1184 £. IIadAdS0s mpoorjyopos evy- 
parewv answers to IlaAAdda mpocayopedur 
etyuara: z.e., the first gen. is objective, 
while the second represents an ‘inner’ 
accus. A combination of genitives was 
easily tolerated by Greek idiom: cp. 795, 
Preddpwy ipepos...viupas (n.): Xen. Cyr. 
8. 3.19 deduevor Kipou GAXos &\Ans mpdzews. 
mpoonyopos, active, as O. 7. 1338: it is. 
passive 26. 1437, Ph. 1353.—The shrine 
to which Eurydicé was going may be 
imagined as one of the two ILa\Addos vaol 
at Thebes mentioned in O. 7. 20 (n.). 
She was anxious to do her part in seeking 
to propitiate the angry gods (1019).—So 
Iocasta comes forth from the house to 
offer prayers at the altar of Apollo Av«cetos 
(O. 7. 919), and Clytaemnestra at that of 
Apollo mpoorarhpos (Zz. 637). 

1186 £. rvyxdvw re...Kar,..BoAde: 
just as she was loosing the bolt, she heard 
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ME. These things stand thus; ye must consider of the rest. 
Cu. Lo, I see the hapless Eurydice, Creon’s wife, ap- 

proaching; she comes from the house by chance, haply,—or 

because she knows the tidings of her son. 


Enter EURYDICE. 


Eu. People of Thebes, I heard your words as I was going 
forth, to salute the goddess Pallas with my prayers. Even as | 
was loosing the fastenings of the gate, to open it, the message 
of a household woe smote on mine ear: I sank back, terror- 
stricken, into the arms of my handmaids, and my senses fled. 


1185 é2ws] Wolff conject. dup’ ws. 1186 re L, with y written above 7 
by the first corrector S, (not, I think, by the first hand:) some of the later mss. 
have ye: L? has 64 1189 duwatcr] In L, S has written ese over at (z.2., 


Ouweoor). 





the sound (cp. 1172 f.n.). For the tem- 
poral parataxis with te...kal, cp. Xen. Az. 
1.8§ 1 76n Te nv dul ayopay mAjPovcav 
kal mdnolov jv 6 arabuds: so 70. 4. 2. 
12, 4. 6. 2, Cyr. t. 4. 28. So with xal 
alone, O. 7. 718 n. 

KAWopa xakooa mwiANS dvactracrov, 
loosing the bolts of the door, so that it 
should be opened (proleptic, cp. 475, 881). 
For the fem. of the verbal in -7és, see 
O. T. 384 n.—«dAy§pa, ‘bolts,’ are bars of 
wood drawn across the doors inside, and 
held by staples or sockets (rvOuéves O. 7. 
1261) in the door-posts (cra@uot). Such 
bars were usu. called poxAdol, but even 
in prose we find the more general word 
kAnOpa: Xen. An. 7. 1. 17 Svaxdmrovres 
rats d&lvais Ta KNEOpa dvatreravyvouvct Tas 
midas. There, as here, the plur. kr7yApa, 
referring to only one gate, indicates that 
more than one bolt was used; so, too, 
Ar. Lys. 310 Kav ph Kadovyrwy rods 
MoxXovs xadGouv al yuvaixes, | éwrip- 
mpdvat xpy Tas Oipas. Cp. Aesch. Cho. 


878 mvdas | woxAots xaGre, open the door 


by (withdrawing) the bars. Eur. Jed. 
1314 xaAaGre kdyjdas. Plut. Pelop. 11 
évdotva kal xaddoatTas Ovpas. 
dvacracrov. These doors opened in- 
wards. éwiomdyv Ovpay meant to shut 
the door after one, in going out. Cp. 
Xen. H. 6. 4. 36 ws & eicHdOov, ére- 
ordcaca tiv Oipay edxero Tod pbmrrpou 
(Thebé’s object was to shut her brothers 
into the room, till they had killed 
Alexander of Pherae): ‘when they had 
entered, she, [having gone out and] shut 


the door, held the knocker,’—the pdorrpov 
being a metal ring on the outside of the 
door, which also served as éricracryp or 
handle (cp. Her. 6. 91). Plut. Dionz 57 
of uevétw Tas OUpas EmioTacdmevol KATELXOV. 
(In O. 7. 1244 mvdas...émippdéaca is said 
of Iocasta, within the room, shutting the 
doors; but they, too, opened inwards, 
see 2b. 1261 ff.) Hence dvacmav Oipar, 
‘to draw it back,’ is the opposite of 
émiomay, and means ‘to open it’ (from 
within). That phrase was not actually 
current, dvovyyivac being the common 
word; but the poetical dvacmacrés here 
implies it. Polyb. 5. 39. 4 is not rightly 
compared: there, ws dvacrdcovres...Tas 
mudldas = ‘intending to wrench the gates 
open,’ from outside: cp. id. 2. 5. 5 TAs... 
yepupas dvacrdcavres Tas cavldas, ‘having 
torn up the floor of the bridge.’ 

0dyyos, the Messenger’s words. She 
had fainted before hearing more, perhaps, 
than vv. 1172 f., where see n.—oixefov, 
domestic (affecting her family): cp. 1249. 
—Distinguish olx. md0y (Az. 260), olk. 
dras (2/7. 215) as= ‘caused by oneself.’ 

1188 8 dtwv: £1. 737 dédv &’ drwv 
ké\adov évoeloas Goats | mwas: cp. O. 7. 
1386 f.—tmpds Spwator, with crivoua: a 
use of the dat. with wpés which has epic 
precedent, as Z/. 20. 420 Atafduevov mpori 
vyaly, sinking to earth: 2d. 21. 507 Thy dé 
mpoti of | ef\e raryp Kpovidns, took her to 
his arms: cp. O. 7. 1302 n.—dmorArjo- 
copa, as=Aurop~vxw, only here: Hip- 
pocr. uses it of apoplexy. 
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9 > ¢ na by ¥ 
ah’ ootis Hv 0 pvbos avis etrate: 
lal Ss > 
KAK@V YAP OUK ATELPOS OUT aAKOVTOMAL. 
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AT. eye, didn déorowa, Kal Trapev Epa, 
Kovoev Tapyow THs ahy Betas | E705. 


Ti yap oe padGacoo 
Wwevora. pavovpel ; 


1190 
dv @v és VOTEpov 
opOov ayer aei. 1195 


eyo € o@ Todayos EoTopny TOTE 
mediov €r akpov, ev exeito vyeEs 
KuvooTapaktov capa IlodvveiKous e€Tu' 
Kal Tov pév, aityoavtes evodiay Oeov 


4 4 > 5 \ > Cal wn 
IIhovtwvd 7 opyas evpevets Katacyebelv, 
Novoravres ayvov houtpov, &v veoomacw a: 


Oadnois 6 6 dy “A€NeuTTO ovyKarnJoper, . 67 
Kal TUpBov opO6xpavov oiKeias xPovos 
xdoavtes, avis rpdos NOdoTpwrov Kdpys 


1198 rapelow L, with 7 above e from S. 


1195 7 dd\70e’ L: adHOe’ Hermann. 


later MSS. have either 7redlwy ém’ dxpwv (as V), or medlov ém’ dxpov (as A). 


1194 és tcrepov] éovorepov L. 
1197 edlov én’ dxpwr (sic) L. The 
Pallis, 





1192 f. kal tapdv épo, Kovdétv 
tapyow: I doth will speak as one who 
was present, avd will omit nothing: z.e., 
as my knowledge is full, so shall the story 
be told without reserve. For the para- 
taxis, cp. 1112: £7. 680 xkdmeumrbunv 
mpos Tavta kal Td wav dpdow: Tr. 626 
énlcrapuai Te Kal ppdow cecwouéva. For 
Tapov as partic. of the imperfect, cp. 
166 céBovras (n.). Verses 1192—1195 
form the dramatic apology for a trait 
which is manifestly open to criticism,— 
viz., the fulness of harrowing details 
communicated by the Messenger to this 
unhappy mother, who has only just re- 
covered from a swoon. (See esp. 1231 
—1239.) 

1194 £. dv=rovros oy: Xen. Mem. 

. 2. 6 dtaréyerOar map’ wy AdBovev Tov 
poe. to converse with any who might 
pay them. Cp. 35 n.—dév with pedorar 
(=fabricators), as one could say, tafra 
évevoavto. For dhavotped’ after the ang 
yee ree 734 n.—édp0dv, not 6064: O. 7 

O. C. 592. 

1196 modayés, Doric (cp. 715 vaos, n )s 

‘guide,’ as Eur. PA. 1715 o¥ wot modayos 
ara yevod (Oed. to Antigone). Plat. 
Legg. 899 A has mrodnyeiv as=‘to guide.’ 
—The word is usu. taken here as merely 


pedissequus, ‘attendant.’ But the sense 
of ‘guiding’ is essential toit. Creon had 
indicated the region (1110), but he need 
not be supposed to know the spot where 
the body lay, or even the exact situation 
of Antigone’s tomb. éoarépny, ‘attended,’ 
is compatible with guiding. 

1197 redlov...dxpov =the furthest part 
of the plain. Near this part were the 
mayo. on which the watchers sat (411), 
and Antigone’s tomb was in one of those 
mayo. (774n.). Thebes had hills to the . 
N. of it, and stood on a low spur which 
they throw out southward (117 ff., n.). 
The dxpov wedlov, then, is the plain’ s 
northern edge, where it touches the lower 

| slopes of the hills. The ‘furthest’ was 
‘thus also the highest part.—vnAeés, pas-' 
sive? 0. 7%, 180; 

1198 kvvoomdpakrov: cp. 206, Ior7. 
Antigone had paid the rites while the 
corpse was still intact (257), and in this 
sense is said to have saved it from birds 

and dogs (697 : cp. 467). 

1199f. Tov pev, as opposed toAntigone: 
but instead of ris dé vuudetov, etc., we 
have a change of construction (1204 adOcs 
K.T..).—€vo ta Oedv, Hecaté, who was 
conceived as a wandering goddess, haunt- 
ing the places where roads met, and where 
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But say again what the tidings were; I shall hear them as 
one who is no stranger to sorrow. 

Mer. Dear lady, I will witness of what I saw, and will 
leave no word of the truth untold. Why, indeed, should I 
soothe thee with words in which I must presently be found 
false? Truth is ever best—I attended thy lord as his guide 
to the furthest part of the plain, where the body of Polyneices, 
torn by dogs, still lay unpitied. We prayed the goddess of the 
roads, and Pluto, in mercy to restrain their wrath ; we washed 
the dead with holy washing; and with freshly-plucked boughs 
we solemnly burned such relics as there were. We raised a 
high mound of his native earth; and then we turned away 
to enter the maiden’s nuptial chamber with rocky couch, 


maywv ém’ akpwv. 
oxéGew L: xaracxebew Elmsley. 


1200 movTwrd 7° dpyao from mdotTovd 7’ dpyéo L.—xkara- 
1202 67 déXecrT0 L: cp. on 539. 





offerings were left for her. (Tprodtris, Z72- 
via: Theocr. 2. 36 a Beds év Tpiddoict.) So- 
phocles in his ‘Pugoréuoe gave an incan- 
tation by Medea, invoking Helios and 
Hecate (fr. 490, schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3. 
1214): "HNte déorora kal rip iepdv, | THs 
elvodlas ‘Exdrns éyxos, | Td dv’ OdAVprrov 
mwdovoa péper (which she bears when she 
moves through the sky, as Selene), | cal 
vijs valovo’ tepastpiddous, | crepaywoa- 
Mévn Oput Kal mrextals | wudv orelpacor 
dpaxévrwv. The last two lines refer to a 
custom of representing her as crowned 
with serpents, and with chaplets of oak- 
leaves. Creon invokes her along with 
Pluto (Hades, O. 7. 30 n.), because on 
earth she represented the x@édvix. As 
évodia, she was more especially associated 
with Hermes évdévos and Wuxorourds: 
hence she was sometimes called dy~yeNos. 
—edv, fem., as 834: O. C. 1548 7... 
veptépa Oeds, 2b. 1556 Tav agar Oedv 
(Persephone). Cp. 26. 683 n.—evpevets, 
proleptic: 881 n.—kKatracyeeiv: cp. on 
1102. 

1201 f. AovoavTes ayy. AouTpdv (cog- 
nate acc.): cp. on go1.—év, ‘with,’ of 
the instrument: 764 (n.), 962, 1003.— 
®addAots, from the vAn edits close by 
(420).—Boeckh thought that o/zve- boughs 
were meant, citing a véuos ap. [Dem.] or. 
43 § 71 éav py (édalg)...éml droPavevra Sén 
xphoacGa. But that, surely, does not refer 
to a wupd. The olive, like the laurel, was 
used for other purposes connected with 
the dead,—viz., in crowning the corpse 


G < at Oe Poe a chawalic b 


for the rpd0eats (cp. schol. Eur. P/. 1626), 
and in decking the «Ay on which the 
corpse was laid (Ar. Zcc/. 1030).—8 8y 
=6 Tt Symore, implying that much of the 
body had been destroyed. Cp. Her. 1. 
160 émi wic8@ dow Sy od yap exw Tovrs 
ye elmeiy drpexéws.—éderTTO: Cp. 457 
*pdvn n.—ovykatrySopev. The atv here 
is perh. not merely ‘completely,’ but 
implies the collecting of dismembered 
pieces: as ovyxaraxalw regularly=to burn 
something ‘along with’ something else 
(Xen. Am. 3. 2. 27). Like eioeBalvopev 
(1205), this is the imperf. of consecutive 
action (‘proceeded to burn,’ = ‘next 
burned’). 

1208 rvpPov. If the Homeric usage 
was followed, when the flesh had been 
burned the bones would be washed with 
wine or oil, wrapped in fat, and placed 
in an urn (Adpvag). The urn having been 
deposited in a grave (xdzreros), the TUuBos 
(or ofa) would be raised over it. Cp. 
Introd. to Homer, ch. I. § 33.—ép8dxpa- 
vos, lit., with head erect, so= ‘high’: cp. 
byikdpnvos, wplrodos (of hills). From 
xpav (kpavlov) we have also Bovxpavos, 
raupoxpavos.—olkelas, ‘native,—a thing 
pleasing to the dead: so in O. C. 406 
Oed. asks, 7 kal karackidor OnBaig Kdver; 
The father’s prophecy for his sons was 
fulfilled: of their father-land they ob- 
tained émrécav kal POipédvoicw Karéxew 
(Aesch. 7%. 731: cp. O. C. 789). 

1204 £. avOis answers to Tov pév 
(1199), as in 167 Tour’ ad@s to TovTO pév. 


(ace boMod XT) 
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A Y A > , 
vuudetov “Avdov Kotdov eioeBaivopmer. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


1205 


dorns 8 ataber opSiov KwKvpatov 
Khvee TUS AKTEPLOTOV appt macTdoa, 
Kal deoroTy Kpéovre onpaiver podav: 
To & abXas aonpa TepuBaiver Bons 


EpTovTe [Laddov aooon, olpacas & €mos 


T210 


noe Svobpnvnrov: @ Tddas eye, 
ap eit pavrcs; dpa dvoTuyEeoTaTny 
KéAevOov epTo TOV TrapehGove av OOWV ; 


ma.8ds pe waiver pOoyyos. 
iT aooov oxels, Kat TapactavTes Tadw 


ard, TpOa7TroAoL, 
1215 


abpnoal’, _ Appov XOpaTOS \Hoomady 
UTES TPOS AUTO TTOpmLoV, Et TOV Almovos 


1208 pod] L has a@ written above od by S: 
1209 donua] Nauck conject. 


some later MSS. (as V). 


Schaefer conject. repicaiver: Wunder, mepuroXee. 
ef ut) had been written, 


second ¢ in an erasure: 


this variant wa@dy is in the text of 
axnua.—epiBatver] 

1212 dp’ L.—eiul] L has the 
1215 rapactdvtec .d. rapux L. 





For at@ts as= ‘afterwards,’ cp. Az. 1283, 
Tr. 270.—dWdoerperov, ‘with floor of 
stone,’ here suggests, ‘affording no couch 
but one of stone,’ in contrast with a real 
vuugdetov, which contains a Aéxos evoTpw- 
Tov... | xAalynow parakys éorpwpévov 
(Hom. hymn. Ven. 157 f.).—képys vup- 
detov-’ Ardov, the maiden’s death-bower : 
Cp: 795 D+, 929. 

1206 Kwkvpdtev, the word used by 
Teiresias (1079): here, as usu., for the 
dead: cp. 28, 204. £1302: so KwkuTos, Al. 
851 etc. —Cp. £i. 683 6pOlwyv Knpvyparwv. 

1207 dxrépicrov apdl tactdda, near 
(t.e. from the quarter of) the bridal- 
chamber where no funeral-rites had been 
_paid; ze, where Antigone had been 
made the bride of Death, without even 
such honours as befitted such nuptials. 
For dxrépicros cp. 1071 n. The word 
maoras seems to be here used simply as a 
poetical equivalent for @4\auos. There 
is probably no reference to pillars of rock 
(natural or artificial) in the rdgos. On 
the uses of racras, see Appendix. 

1209 adéAlas...donpa Bors, indistinct 
sounds, consisting in an dla Bon: 2.¢., 
as he drew nearer, the sounds resolved 
themselves into the mournful cry of a 
human voice. The genit. is thus a ‘de- 
fining’ one. Cp. O. C. 923 n. pwrdv 


aOriwv ixrhpia (suppliant objects con- 
sisting in unhappy persons). Below, in 
1265, the form of wuo éudv dvodBa Bov- 
Aeudtwy is analogous, but the gen. is 
there partitive (see n.). Here, Bojs could, 
indeed, be possessive (‘sounds belonging 
to, z.é., forming part of, a cry’). But 
the perspective of the description i is better 
kept by the other view of the genitive, 
which supposes that a sound, ambiguous 
at a distance, defines itself as we approach. 
—teptBalve, with dat. instead of the 
normal acc.; this dat. denotes the per- 
son interested, z.¢., here affected through 
the senses: O. C. 372 elafd\Oe rot pls 
GOrlow Eps (n.): Zr. 298 éuol yap olkros... 
elaéBn. For the image, cp. O. C. 1477 
dpplorarat | dtamptcvos broBos: Od. 6. 
122 ws Té we Koupdwv audhrvbe Ojdus 
GUTH. 

1210 f£. paddov door: cp. Aesch. 
Th. 673 waddov évdixwtepos: Eur. £7, 
222 padrov éxGlovs: Plat. Lege. 781 A 
Aabpadrepov waddov Kal émckhomwrepovy.— 
eros (= 49pivor) Suc Oprjvyrov: see n. on 
7.—@ TaAas: cp. O. 7. 744n. 

1213 f. trav wapePovewyv: cp. 100 f. 
KddNoTov...Tav mporépwy, n.— watve, 
‘greets my ear.’ As calyw was properly 
said of a dog wagging its tail or fawning 
so it could be said of a sight or a sound 


—) 
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the caverned mansion of the bride of Death. And, from afar off, 
one of us heard a voice of loud wailing at that bride’s unhallowed 
bower ; and came to tell our master Creon. 

And as the King drew nearer, doubtful sounds of a bitter 
cvy floated around him; he groaned, and said in accents of 
auguish, ‘Wretched that I am, can my foreboding be true? 
Am I going on the wofullest way that ever I went? My 
son’s voice greets me.—Go, my servants,—haste ye nearer, 
and when ye have reached the tomb, pass through the gap, 
where the stones have been wrenched away, to the cell’s very 

mouth,—and look, and see if ’tis Haemon’s 


The meaning of this ¢ is simply (I think) that the scribe’s eye had caught the word 
P0opay in 1224. Having written ¢, he judged it simpler to leave it (with dots) than 
to change it by erasure into r. 1216 dépjcad’, apudv] Semitelos conject. dOpetre, 
Oardpuwv.—xwuaros| Seyffert conject. xdcuaros: Tournier, damatos.—NGooradj. In 
L, « has been erased after 7. Cp. on 726. 





which affeals for recognition by vividly 
striking our senses. Like arridere, the 
word usually implied a sensation of 
pleasure (O. C. 319 n.). But it could 
also denote, as here, a recognition attend- 
ed by pain. So in Eur. Azpfol. 862 f., 
where Theseus recognises the seal on the 
tablets left by his dead wife, he says 
TUTol...Tpoccalvoval me. 

1215 oxeis, adverbial: cp. 823, 847: 
Tr. 927 Spopata Bao’. 

1216 dppov xwparos Avboon., an 
opening in the stones heaped up at the 
entrance, made by dragging some_of 
them away. Cp. 848 épyua TuuBoxworov. 
Haemon, in his frenzy of despair, had 
broken into the tomb by wrenching 
away part of this rude wall-work. The 
gap remained as he had made it. He 
had reached the spot only a short time 
before Creon (cp. on 1223). 

appov. The word dpuds means, (1) a 
fastening: Eur. Zed. 1315 éx\ved’ apmors, 
undo the fastenings of the doors: (2) the 
chink between two things which are joint- 
ed together: so in Plut. Alex. 3 a furtive 
listener is described as T@ rfjs QUpas apu@ 
mpocBarwy (riv dy), ‘having put his eye 
to the chink in the door.’ So here apués 
is an aperture, just wide enough to admit 
of a man going through (cp. Sdvres).— 
dpuos (with its derivatives dpuo?, dpud fw, 
dpyovia), and apredovy (or dpredwyv), ‘rope,’ 
are connected with the causative form of 
the root av, ar-paja-mi, ‘to fasten’: see 
Curt. Ztym. § 488. 


1217 otdép.ov. Having passed through 
the gap, they will find themselves in a 
narrow passage. They are to go along 
this passage to the very mouth (crédmor) 
of the sepulchral chamber into which it 
opens. 

The kind of tomb which the poet here 
imagines is perhaps best represented, in 
Greece, by the rock-tombs of Nauplia, 
and of Spata in Attica. These consist of 
chambers worked horizontally into the 
rock, and approached by a passage or 
dpduos, answering to that which Creon’s 
men have to traverse before they reach 
the orducov of the tomb. The general 
type seems to have been determined by 
that of the more elaborate domed tombs, 
such as the so-called ‘ Treasury of Atreus’ 
at Mycenae, which, like these ruder 
copies, were entered by a dpouos. Indeed, 
the Nauplia tombs indicate a rough at- 
tempt to reproduce the dome (66)os). 
[See Helbig, Das Homer. Epos aus den 
Denkm. erliutert, p. 53, with the sources 
quoted there in nn. §, 6.] 

The phrase dolchiov téuBevwa (1220) 
might suggest a recess wzthin the prin- 
cipal chamber, like that in the ‘Treasury 
of Atreus’; but it is simpler to take it 
as merely ‘the furthest part of the tomb.’ 
We may observe that the words kar @pvé 
(774) and karacxagys (891) are suf- 
ficiently explained if we suppose that the 
dpduos leading to the chamber sloped 
downwards from the entrance. 
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hOdyyov cuvinw’, H Oeotou Kdérropa. 


Ta0 €€ abvpov SeamoTov 
ev Oe ovo Gi Tu Bevpare 

THY ev KPELAoTHVY avYevos KaTELooLED, 
Bpoxe purcsden owddvos KaOnppernv, 

TOV o apdt péeron mepuTreTh TPOMKELLEVOV, 
evs darourelovra. TNS Karo p0opav 

kal TAT POS epya Kal To dvaTHvov N€xos. 


HOpovper: 


* keNevo WaTOV 








0} os op oe, oTvyvov oimagcas € Eow 
per TT POS aurov KavaKaKdoas Kader’ 


@ thypor, olov Epyov elpyacau’ 


Tiva 


voov eaxes; &v TO TUpHopas duehOdpys ; 


1218 Reiske conject. @dBo.or xr€érropat: 
é& dOvuov] Nauck reads égv@vmou, ascribing that conject. 


otv abvmou: Pallis, rad’ ovk GOumor: 
aS, ee MSS. 


Pers. 397, Ch. 751- 


Tournier, Oeoto. BAdrropa. 


Seyffert, 745’ é& éroluov: 
Dindorf writes keXevuacw, the form given by L in Aesch. 
Burton conject. KeXevouarwv. 


1219 745” 
to J. P. Pompe van 
Meerdervoort, and referring to Naber Munem. nov. 9. 219 f.—Heath conject. Tad” 


Semitelos, 746” eixd- 


1222 jwurwda] The first 





1218 Oeoitor: dat. of agent with pres. 
pass.: see n. on 503 ff.—KAémropat, am 
deluded: 681 n.—Cp. O. C. 316 4 ywun 
TAYE ; 

1219 The simple correction, keXevo- 
parwv for Kedevouaow, is (I think) cer- 
tainly right. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 397 érat- 
cav dd\unv Bpvxiov é€k Kedevoparos (and 
similarly Eur. /. 7. 1405): Her. 6. 50 
édeye 62 ravra €& ériorods THs Anuaprrov. 

With keXetbopaci, we have only two 
tolerable resources. (1) To join kedevo- 
pacw €& dvpou deorérou, ‘orders given by 
him.’ But, though ro@s é& a0. deom. xeevo- 
pacw could be defended by ri é éuot duc- 
Bovdlay (95), the phrase without the article 
is very strange. In phrases which might 
appear similar, it will be found that a 
verb has influenced the use of é« with 
gen.: thus Az. 137 é 5 Grav... | Novos éx 
Aavadéy xaxoOpous é71B7 : Aesch. A g. 1366 
H yap Texunploow é€& oluwyuarwr | wav- 
Tevobuerba Tavdpds ws dd\wdoTos; here, 
however, it is impossible to take é& d@¥uou 
decmérov with 7Opovmev, and to make ke- 
Aevopacw a mere epexegesis (‘looked, at 
our master’s instigation, 7z.e., by his com- 
mand’). 

(2) The alternative is to amend @& 
dOipov. Only one correction is probable, 
viz. 6v8upov. The decisive objection to 
this is the sense. It could mean only, 


‘swift to wrath,’ like dé(xoAXos (955). It 
could not mean merely, ‘agitated’ (by 
alarm). But Creon is no longer proud or 
fierce; he has been humbled: his late 
words (1211 ff.) expressed only grief and 
fear. 

Dindorf writes KeAedpacw, holding 
this to be the older Attic form (cr. n.). 
The fact appears to be that both xéAeuya 
and xé\evopa are well attested in our 
Mss. of some authors: and there is no 
evidence from inscriptions. As regards 
the verb, Lobeck (on Az. 704) remarks 
that, while éxeXevoOnv is far commoner 
than éxehevOnv, kexeNevar and Kexédevo mat 
are both well attested for the best age. 
But Veitch’s statement on this point is 
more accurate. While éxeNevOny is ex-. 
tremely rare in classical Greek, cexéNeupar 
is nearly (if not quite) unknown to it. 
It would be very rash, then, to affirm 
that Soph. must have used the non- 
sigmatic form of the noun. 

1221 avyxévos: the gen. of the part, 
as with verbs of seizing, etc.: Arist. 2. A. 
Q- 50. 7 dray- Kpepaowor (ras Us) Tay émiw- 
Oley modav: so Kpenwpyev with gen., Ar. 
Flute 3135 Li: 17: 289 (7d) ™oo0s xe: 
Od. 3, 439 Bovv & ayérnv KEpawy. 

1222 pirdde, thread-like, z.¢., formed 
by a thread-wrought fabric (the ‘owddv), 
and not, as usual, by accord. jérpos (6), 
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voice that I know, or if mine ear is cheated by the gods.’ 

This search, at our despairing master’s word, we went to 
make; and in the furthest part of the tomb we descried “her 
hanging by the neck, slung by a threadwrought halter of fine 
linen; while Ze was embracing her with arms thrown around 
her waist,—bewailing the Joss of his bride who is with the 


dead, and his father’s deeds, and his own ill-starred love. 
But his father, when he saw him, cried aloud with a dread 
cry, and went in, and called to him with a voice of wailing :— 


‘Unhappy, what a deed hast thou done! 
What manner of mischance hath marred thy 


come to thee? 


hand in L wrote murwidn, adding e. above the » 
and accented w, but without deleting the accent on «. 


What thought hath 


reason ? 


S inserted p between 7 and w, 
A few of the later Mss. have 


purpwoer, either in the text (as V+), or as a correction (V', V%): it is also the Aldine 


reading. 
totov L. 


1226 orvyov L, with v above y from an early hand. 
1229 ouudopas (not é-) L. 


1228 olor] 





the thread of the warp: Eur. Z. 7. 817 
tpnva Kali 760’ eldos evpulrois mroxais (I 
wrought this scene, too, with threads 
deftly woven).—owSdvos. owdwy (prob. 
from ’Iv6-, Sizd) was a general term for 
a smooth, fine texture, as Biacos was the 
specific word for a kind of fine linen: 
Her. 2. 86 describes mummies as swathed 
owddvos Bvoclvns TeX\apdor (where see 
Stein). Thuc. 2. 49. 4 Twv mdvv A\errSv 
inatiwv kat owddvev. Diog. Laert. 6. go 
tells of an Athenian (c. 300 B.C.) being 
reprimanded by the doruvduor for luxu- 
riousness, 67t cwddva Hudiecro.—Antigone 
used her veil (kdAvupa: cp. Ar. Lys. 
532). 

1223 Haemon has thrown his arms 
around her waist (apt péooy meputrern), 
embracing her (twpooke(wevov), where she 
hangs lifeless. But verses 1236—1240 
require us to suppose that Antigone’s 
body is then stretched on the ground. 
We are left to understand that Haemon, 
while uttering his lament (1224 f.), has 
lifted the corpse, so as to extricate it from 
the noose, and has laid it down. Cp. 
O. 7. 1266 (where Oed. finds Iocasta 
hanging), xad\a@ Kpeuacriv dpravynv.— 
péoon: cp. 1236: fr. 235. 5 (iambics). 
Eur. has this form only in lyr.; Aesch. 
nowhere.—trepitreryn, act.; but pass. in 
At. 907 @yxos wepirerés (‘on which he 
fell’), unless I am right in suspecting 
that there we should read, 768’ éyxos 
mepim@eTovs Katnyopet, ‘shows that he 


~ fell upon it.., Cp. O. C. 1620 ém’ a&dX7- 


Aoow dudikelwevor, n. 

1224 f. edvijs...rys Katw, his bride 
who is dead. Cp. Eur. Z7o. 831 ai weév 
evvas (husbands), ai dé matdas, | ai dé wa- 
Tépas yepaids. It would be awkward to 
understand, ‘the ruin of his marriage, 
(whichis to be only) in the world below. ’— 
matpos épya: he does not know that 
Creon is listening.—Aéxos, marriage, as 
in 573. This word, too, could mean 
‘bride’ (Az. 211): it is v. 1224 that de- 
cides our version. 

1226 ode, Haemon: 44 n.—otvyviv, 
bitter,—the notion of ‘sad,’ ‘gloomy,’ 
coming from that of ‘hateful’: cp. 
Moschus 3. 68 kal orvyvol (tristes) rept 
cwua Teov KNalovow "Epwres. 

1228 f. olov épyov: 7z.c., Haemon’s 
forcible entrance into Antigone’s tomb.— 
tlva vouv toxes; lit., ‘what thoughts hast 
thou conceived?’—the aor. meaning, as 
usu., not ‘had,’ but ‘came to have.’ So 
Ll. 1013 f. vodv oxés...eixabeiv, ‘form the 
purpose to yield’: 72d. 1465 vovv écyxor, 
woTe cuudépew Tots Kpelocoow.—eév TO 
oupdopas, by what manner of calamity: 
z.e., ‘what cruel god hath deprived thee 
of thy reason?’ Az. 314 Kdvyper’ &v TE 
mpayuatos kupot wore: Ph. 174 éml mavrl 
Tw xpelas: Eur. Helen. 1195 &v tT 6é 
keioat cuppopas ;—SrepOdpns, mentally: Z7. 
15. 128 pwawopueve, ppevas Hr, SuéPOopas : 
Eur. Helen. 1192 drépOapoa ppévas; 
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efene, TEKVOV, LKéoLos oe Mooopat. 
Tov © dy plows oT TOLL TamT Vas 0 Tats, 


ZOPOKAEOY= 


1230 


mrvoasS TpotwTw KovdEeV avTeiTaV, Eipous 
Eder OuTAovVs KYwdovTas’ ek SB Oppwpevov oar al 


\ A ¥ 3 
TAT POs puyairw nema 
avT@ xorwbeis, oomep ely’, erevtaets 


el? o dvapopos 
1235 


npeloe mhevpais péeroov eyxos: és 0 vypov ,..u) 3 
aykov er eudpwv taplérm tpoomriacerat’ 7 
Kal duoiwv o€etav exBdaddeu pony 

“A “A 7, - 
hevky Tapena powlov otadayparos. 


a \ \ N “~ ‘ \ 
KelTar O€ VEKPOS TEPL VEKP@, TA VULPLKA 


1232 areirov ddwo L, with éElmovs written above 


I240 
d\wo by the first hand. 


The final v of dvrecrwv has been made from o, and 6 has been written above 
the line, by the first hand.—Wecklein thinks that 8\wo came from kode [rather 


Ko\eov] written over élgous: 
Seyffert conject. Bédous: 


1285 aire] a’rau L. 


but é&dxKee 
Dindorf, éros.—Nauck thinks the whole verse spurious, 
1234 <i?’ 6] In L the first hand wrote ef dvcpopoc: 
1236 yésoov] Nauck conject. ryxrdév: 


did not require such explanation.— 


3 


S made e into ¢7@’ 6. 
Pallis, duccdr. 





1230 f. ixéovos, adverbial: cp. 1215 
wxeis, n. He extends his right hand in 
supplication.—é8eco.1: Aesch. admits 
éccos, and Eur. both éccos and gcowr, 
in iambics no less than in lyrics.—tat- 
THvas: with an acc. this verb usu. =‘to 
look around for,’ as //. 4. 200. 

1232 mricas tpocwmw. Haemon is 
momentarily insane with despair and rage : 
the very words atT@ yorwbels, 1235, 
indicate the transport of frenzy which 
these verses were meant to depict. No- 
thing could do more violence to the lan- 
guage, or more injury to the dramatic 
effect, than the Scholiast’s theory that 
mrvoas mpoowmrw has a merely figurative 
sense, ‘with an expression of loathing on 
his face.’ When the figurative sense of a 
word (like rrvcas) is to be marked by a 
qualifying addition (like mpoowmw), that 
addition must not be such as equally to 
suggest the literal sense. Thus a social- 
ist riot might be called ‘a fire not of 
Hephaestus’ (Eur. Ov. 621); but it 
would not be equally happy to describe it 
as ‘a fire kindled by the tables of the 
rich,’ mrboas mpotwmw, instead of ém- 
mTvoas Mpocwryw (rarpés), is merely an 
instance of the boldness with which 
poetry could use a simple dative to ex- 
press the object to (or against) which an 
action is directed. Such a dat. is often 
equivalent to (a) éri with dat., (0) ézl, 


mpos, or els, with acc.,—in various re- 
lations, and with various shades of mean- 
ing. Thus we have such phrases as kaxots 
yerav (Az. 1042)=Kakols éreyyedGv: Ph. 
67 Avy... Apyelous Bade?s = éuBareis : Eur. 
Suppl. 322 Tots Keprouotor yopyov ws ava- 
Bdére., how she looks up sternly a¢ her 
revilers: Z/. 7. 101 r@de 5 éyow avros 
Owpjtoua, against him: 2b. 23. 635 8s 
pot dvéorn, against me: and below 1236 
NpeLoe meupais = emnpece. Prose would 
have mrvoas els (or él) mpdowrorv. 

1238 f. Simdods kvddovras Elgous, his 
cross-hilted sword. xvddovres are the two 
projecting cross-pieces at the point where 
the hilt joins the blade. The hilt (xan) 
of the Greek sword had no guard, nor 
had it always the cross-pieces; but these, 
when used, served partly to protect the 
hand. The xvwdovres, or cross-hilt, can 
be seen on some of the swords given 4 
Guhl and Koner, p. 244, fig. 277 (a, @) 
The cross-hilt was sometimes simply a 
straight cross-bar; sometimes the side 
next the hand was rounded. Cp. Silius 
Italicus Pun. 1. 515 pressumgue tra simul 
exigit ensem, | Qua capuli statuere morae. 
—kvdidwy (kvdw, édovs) meant properly 
any tooth-like prong or spike: see Xen. 
Cyneg. 10. 3, where boar-spears (3poBd\ua) 
have xvwdovtas dmoxexadkevpévous ort- 
gpovs, stout teeth forged of bronze, pro- 
jecting from the shaft a little below the 
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Come forth, my child! I pray thee—I implore!’ But the boy 
glared at him with fierce eyes, spat in his face, and, without 
a word of answer, drew his cross-hilted sword :—as his father 
rushed forth in flight, he missed his aim ;—then, hapless one, 
wroth with himself, he straightway leaned with all his weight 
against his sword, and drove it, half its length, into his side; 
and, while sense lingered, he clasped the maiden to his faint 
embrace, and, as he gasped, sent forth on her pale cheek the 
swift stream of the oozing blood. 


Corpse enfolding corpse he lies; he hath won his nuptial 


1238 pow L. The schol. in L has: rhv rvonv rod gowlov craddypuaros éxBddde 


TH eve avris mapela, 6 cor, atuwa éfémvevoer. 
mvom was not a slip for poy, but was in the Scholiast’s text. 
but a few have pow (as L’, V, V4, Aug. b).— 
Blaydes conject. ogay7v, and éuBddXec for éxBddrde. 


MSs. (including A) have voip: 


The last words show that 
Most of the later 


1240 epivexpa L: 


but it does not follow that the scribe meant the two words to form one. 





head (Aéyxn). In Az. 1025, Todd’ alddov 
kvwdovros, ‘this gleaming spike,’ is the 
end of the sword-blade projecting through 
the body of Ajax. So in Kaibel Zpigr. 
549. 11 (an epitaph of the 1st cent. A.D.) 
pacrydvou xv@dovTt = ‘with the point (not, 

‘edge’) of the sword’: the ref. is to 
thrusting, not cutting.—The Scholiast 
wrongly explains 8umAots kvddovras by 
durdas axuds, ‘double edge.’ This inter- 
pretation was obviously suggested by 
Ourdods (since a sword is often called 
dioroov or dupnxes), while the true sense 
of kvwdwv was not accurately remembered : 
thus the Schol. vaguely calls it 7d 6&0 Tod 
Eldous. 

éx 8’ 6pp., tmesis: cp. 427.—ovyaiow, 
dat. of manner (620 The poet. plur. 
of guy}, when it does not mean ‘ remedies’ 
(364), usu. means ‘exile’ (Eur. Z/. 233). 
The gen. might be absol., but is more 
simply taken with qpardak’. 

Haemon, in his madness, meant to 
kill his father. He had harboured no 
such purpose before (see on 753); and 
his frantic impulse is instantly followed 
by violent remorse. Arist. (Poet. 14) 
observes that it is not conducive to a pro- 
perly tragic effect (od rpayixdy, dadés) 
if a person contemplates a dreadful act, 
and then desists from it, in the light of 
sober thought or fuller knowledge: ddrrep 
ovdels trove? duolws ef ut ddvydxKes (such i in- 
cidents in Tragedy are rare), olov év’Av- 
Tryévy Kpéovra 6 Aluwy. It need not be 
assumed that Arist. meant to censure 
Sophocles; it is more natural to suppose 


that he cited the ékception as one justified 
by the circumstances. But it should 
further be noticed that Aristotle was not 
accurate in taking this incident as the 
exception which illustrated his rule. For 
Haemon did not abandon his dreadful 
purpose; he was simply foiled by his 
father’s flight. And then, in swift re- 
morse, he actually did trav dvnkéotwv Tt. 

1285 ff. womep ely’: cP. 1108,— 

érrevrade(s, lit., ‘stretched,’ or ‘strained,’ 
against the sword: 3. é., pressing his right 
side against the point of the sword, which 
at the same time he drove home with his 
right hand.—Aevpais, used as though 
pee were émipewe: cp. Pind. P. 10. 
51 d-yxupay Epecov xOovl. For the ce 
cp. Eur. dudr. 844 (Elpos) dmédos,... 
dvratav | épelow mraydv.—péorooy, nae 
dicative, denoting the point up to which 
he drove it in: Az. 899 Keira rieale 
pacydvy repirTux7s. —tyxos = = los: 
95, 658, etc.—és 8’ typov dykav’, ae 
T. Wpoomrvocetat = wapbévoy auBdver: 
cp. the beautiful lines in Eur. PA. 1439 
(the dying Eteocles): #Kouce Hn pos, Ka- 
miBels UY pay xépa | puvny Mev ovK ‘heel 
duparov 5 dro | mpocetre Saxptors. 

1238 dvcwy, breathing hard: pow 
is governed by éxBadXe only. But in 
Aesch. Ag. 1389 the compound governs 
the acc. KaKpuoriy dfetav aluaros oda- 
viv | Badreu Kw épeury paxdde owlas 
dpbcov.—pory is plainly right: the bad 
variant, mvojv, was perh. suggested by 
puowy, 
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TéAn axav Seidawos EY <y > “Avdov ddpots, 

deiEas ev avOpwroot THY adBovdtiav 

0ow péytoTov avdpt T poo KerTar KQKOD. 
XO. ti tovr av ELKGO ELAS 5 n yun mah 

ppovon, mp eimew ex Ohov 7H Kakov doyov. 1245 
AT. KavTOS Ted BnK e\rriow Oe Bookopar 

ayn TéKvouv KAvovoay €s TOW ydous 

ovk afwwoew, ad’ VT0 oTéyns eow 

Spwats mpolnoe | mévOos oiKetov OTEvELy. 

yvepns yap ovuK GATELPOS, aah dpapravew. 1250 
XO. ovK otd" ej.ol oy ouv i] T ayav ovyn Bapv 

_ OoKket mpocetvat x” pany Todhy) Bon. 

AT. GAN’ eiodpeoOa, py TL Kal KaTdoyeToV 


Kpvon KANUIPTEL kapoie Ovpovpery, 


dpous TOPaoTElXOVTES’ 


ev yap ovv héyeus’ 1255 


Kal TNS ayav yap €OTL TOU ovyns Bapos. 


1241 & vy “Acdov] é& aidov L, with most of the later Mss.: but L’%, with a 


few others, has efv. Brunck wrote & 


*Atdov. Heath conject. & 7: Vauvilliers, 


eis “Acdou Souous : Semitelos, ’Evodlas déuos: Mekler, é& oxérov Séduors: Nauck, 
év yalas puxots. 1245 7 was omitted by the first hand in L, and added by S. 


1248 diiwcew] Pallis conject. d&otv xe: 


Burges, 6&dv joe: Blaydes, efav hoe: 





1241 rédy, rites: O. C. 1050 n.—év 
y “AvSov. Though ev occurs nowhere 
else in tragic iambics, it might fairly be 
defended, in a pjots of epic colour, as 
a reminiscence of the Homeric ev ’Atéao. 
But I decidedly prefer Heath’s & y 
(‘in that world, though not in this’), 
because it adds point and pathos to 
what would otherwise be a somewhat 
tame statement of fact. Cp. 750. For 
another (probable) loss of ye in this play, 
cp. 648. | For €v° ye, cp. -0:--7, 1380 éy 
ye Tais OnBas: 0. C. 153 & €uol : 
Ph. 685 loos & vy’ ioos: Eur. fr. 349 ws 
éy 7 éuol xplvar’ dv ov Kad@s ppovely. 

1242 Selfas...r7v dBovAlav: for the 
constr., cp. n. on 883 f. For decxvivar 
said of a warning example, see Z/. 1382 
kal dettov dvOpumoice Tamiriwia | THs dvo- 
geBelas ola Swpotvrar Oeol: cp. O. T. 
append. on 622 ff. 

1243 TpdrkerTa : cp. 94 


1244 f£. ri rotr dv sladee sc. elvan: 


what wouldst thou conjecture this to be 
(or, to mean)? The optat. ending used 
here was the usual one in Attic: cp. O. 7. 


843 n.—éorOAdv 7 KaKov: cp. on 40.—_ 
A silent exit is similarly a prelude to 
disaster in the case of Deianeira (7%. 
813). Iocasta, too, quits the scene, not, / 
indeed, without a word, yet with a reti- 44 
cence which is called owt (O. Z. 1075). 

1246 reOdpByk’: cp. O. C. 1140 Gav- 
paoas éxw (n.): and so oft. reOavuaxa,— 
Béookopar: cp. fr. 863 éAmis yap n Béo- 
Kovoa Tovs Todos BpoTwr. 

1247 f£. ydovus...dfiwcev=to think 
them aéco., z.e., meet. This use of afidw 
is freq. in regard to persons, as AZ. 
II14 ov yap nélov rods undévas (esteem 
them). On the other hand, dgvos, as 
applied | to actions, oft. =' proper,” ‘be- 
coming’: as Ar. Eg. 616 viv ap’ déov 
ye waco éorw érododvéa. But, if dé? 
twa could mean, ‘he thinks a person 
estimable,’ poetry, at least, could surely 
say, déiot 71, ‘he thinks a thing proper.’ 
The text, then, seems sound.—imé oré- 
yns: for the gen., cp. 692 n. 

1249 rpolycew governs révOos: oré- 
ve is epexeg. (for them to mourn): cp. 
216 n. She will ‘set the grief before 
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rites, poor youth, not here, yet in the halls of Death; and he 
hath witnessed to mankind that, of all curses which cleave to 
man, ill counsel is the sovereign curse. 


[EURYDICE retires into the house. 
CH. What wouldst thou augur from this? 


The lady hath 


turned back, and is gone, without a word, good or evil. 


ME. 


I, too, am startled; yet I nourish the hope that, at 


these sore tidings of her son, she cannot deign to give her 
sorrow public vent, but in the privacy of the house will set her 


handmaids to mourn the household grief. 


For she is not 


untaught of discretion, that she should err. 


CH. 


I know not; but to me, at least, a strained silence 


seems to portend peril, no less than vain abundance of lament. 
ME. Well, I will enter the house, and learn whether indeed 
she is not hiding some repressed purpose in the depths of a 


passionate heart. 
may have a perilous meaning. 


Semitelos, éfatioev. 
for yvwpns. 


& L: &uoy’ Brunck.—ovy7 from ovyf L. 
Kardoxerov | Musgrave conject. kara oxérov. 


drawn through the «. 
Bergk conject. 06’ dzov. 


Some of the later MSS. have 0uuounévn. 
Nauck suspects the verse (Fahr. f. Philol., 65. 250). 


Yea, thou sayest well: excess of silence, too, 


[| Z2z7¢ MESSENGER. 


1250 Blaydes conject. duoupos for depos: Semitelos, dew av 
Meineke, Dindorf and Nauck reject the verse. 


1251 éyol 5] gun 
1253 dd] Pallis conject. tax’.— 
1254 dvuuovuévn L: a line has been 
1256 éo7i Tov] 





them’ by making a lament, after which 
her handmaids, sitting around her, will 
wail in chorus. //. 24. 746 (Andromache 
has bewailed Hector,) ws aro kdalovo’* 
éml 5€ arevdxovTo yuvaikes. | rhow 5 abl? 
“ExdBn ddwod éfpxe ydovo. 

1250 yvoprys...ovK Edmeipos. The 
reading has been unjustly suspected. 
yvoun, ‘judgment,’ or ‘discretion,’ is 
here regarded as an influence moulding 
the character from without. The phrase 
means, then, ‘not uninformed by dis- 
cretion,’—not unversed in its teachings. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 519 B Tovs dmaidevTous Kal 
adnOelas dmreipouvs, ‘uninformed by truth.’ 

1251 f. 38 odtv: 688 n.—rpoceivar: 
so oft. of attendant circumstances (or of 
characteristic attributes): 77. 250 Tov 
Abyou 8 ob xph POdvor, | yUval, mpoceivat. 
—Cp. 720. 

1253 £. ciodperOa, py TL...KadvTreL, 
‘we shall know (about our fear) lest (47) 
she is concealing,’ z.e., whether we are 
right in fearing that she conceals some- 
thing. As Goodwin says (Moods and 
Tenses, § 46, N. 5a), this passage is one 


of the most favourable to the view that 
un has an izterrogative force, and yet here 
also uy Kadvmre plainly expresses a fear. 
The pres. zzdzc. is used, because the fear 
is strictly present ; there is no thought that 
the thing feared can possibly be pre- 
vented. Before assuming that “7 could 
have the force of ef od} (‘whether not’), 
we should require an example in which 
the clause with yu, after a verb like oléa, 
expressed something which is not feared 
(but hoped; or else regarded with neither 
fear nor hope). As if here we had, eioé- 
pecOa wn gnoew ere wéd\rAe. Cp. 278 n. 
The use of uy in direct question (O. C. 
1502) is, of course, elliptical: ag., uh 
oUTws éxer; comes from (dédorka) wy ows 
éyer.—kat (‘indeed’) goes with the whole 
phrase katdo-xerov...Kadvrret: cp. 770 Nn. 
—katdoxerov, a poet. word, here= ‘re- 
pressed’ (cp. E/. 1011 karaoxes dpyiv): 
usu., ‘possessed’ (by a god, or by pas- 
sion), like xaroxos. 

1255 Sdpovs tapacrelxovres, ad- 
vancing into the house: Eur. Med. 1137 
mapHnrOe vuudixovds Sdpmous. 
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\ \ 9Q>o »¥ SN > , 
Kal nv 06 avat avTos eprKer 


pnp erlonpov Oud XELpOS Exar, 
el Outs elrewy, ovK ah\or piav 


aTnv, GAN avTos apapTov. 
otp.a. KP. ia 
ppevav dvappoverv apapTymata 


oreped Javardevt” 
@ KTAVOVTAS TE Kal 


anna er WO WD 


aiat atat, 
eaves, amedvOyns, 


<o 


1260 


GavouTas Brérovres eudvdiovs: 
*@poe eHOV avoBa. Bovhevpdrov. 
i@ mat, véos véw Evy pope, 


1265 


10 €uats ovde wator duo Bovadriats. 


orp. 8. XO. ot ws Eouxas oe Thy Sixny ideiv. 


KP. otuou, 


1270 


2exo pabov dethaos: &v & eum Kapa 


1259 f£. dddozpiayr | drnv] Musgrave conject. ddor plas | arns. 


divides thus: 


1261—1269 L 


lo — | dmaprnuara— | Oavardevr’— | OBavdvras— | éupvdAtouvs — | 
id pmor— | Bovrevudrwy —| lw mat—| al al—| &€aves—| cuais . 


. dSucBovAlats. 


1263 xravévras te kal are written as a single word in L, xal being denoted 


by a contraction. 


1265 id (not iw) wo L, with the other MSSs.: 


Boe 





1257 Kal pny: 526.—éprjket :—A7Z. 34 
katpov & édnxets.—The Messenger now 
goes into the palace. The same actor 
returns at 1277 as éfayyedos. 

1258 pvyp’, as the epithet érlonpov 
shows, means that the son’s corpse is a 


memorial of the father’s unwisdom.—8&d. © 


e.pos: cp. 916. 
e hece Béuts eltrety (cp. O. C. 1556), 
because it is a heavy charge against the 
King, that he has caused his son’s death.— 
arnv, in apposition with pvjpa: the 
corpse is an dry, because the death was 
caused by Creon’s infatuation. ddAotplav 
here answers to olketos as=‘ caused by one- 
self’? (cp. on 1187).—dpaptov is causal : 
he is bringing a corpse, not through the 
fault of others, but decause he himself has 
erred. For the partic. in the nom., op- 
24 to a clause of different form. cp. 

em. or. 23 § 156 eldev, ere 54 Tivos el- 
mévros elr’ attos cuvels. See also 381 f. 

1261—1347 This kxoupds is com- 
posed of four strophes and four anti- 


strophes, which correspond as follows. 
(1) 1st strophe 1261—1269= 1st antistr. 
1284—1292. (2) 2nd str. 1271—1277 
=2nd ant. 1294—1300. (3) 3rd str. 
1306—1311=3rd ant. 1328—1333. (4) 
4th. str. 1317—1325=4th ant. 1339— 
1347- 

The lyric strophes and antistrophes are 
divided from each other by iambic tri- 
meters, spoken by the Chorus or by the 
Messenger.—See Metrical Analysis. 

1261 £. dpevav Svedpévev: 502 n. 
Cp. Aesch. 77 h. 874 lw la ddogpoves, 
‘misguided ones.’ More often, dicppwv 
= ‘gloomy,’ or ‘malignant.’—o-reped, with 
ref. to his own avéddea, cp. 1028, 714. 
v7 Plat. Polit. 309 B rd crepedv 700s. Cp. 

925 Ewedres xpovy orepedppwv 
ty’ wd’ ékavicew Kaxay | potpar. 

1263 f£. 6...BAérovres. Like An- 
tigone (937), Creon now calls the Theban 
Elders to witness. Cp. n. on 162—210. 
—kxtavévtas refers to Creon himself 
(for the plur., cp. 10), as Bavévras to 
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Enter CREON, on the spectators left, with attendants, carrying 
the shrouded body of HAEMON on a Obter. 


Cu. Lo, yonder the King himself draws near, bearing that 
which tells too clear a tale—the work of no_ stranger’s 
madness,—if we may say it,—but of his own misdeeds. 


Cr. Woe for the sins of a darkened soul, stubborn sins, 


fraught with death! 


blindness of my counsels! 


Ah, ye behold us, the sire who heth 
slain, the son who hath perished ! 


Woe is me, for the wretched 


Alas, my son, thou hast died in thy 


youth, by a timeless doom, woe is me!—thy spirit hath fled,— 
not by thy folly, but by mine own! 


CH. Ah me, how all too late thou seemest to see the 


right ! 


Cr. Ah me, I have learned the bitter lesson! 


Turnebus. 
Dindorf. 


éxev in marg. from S.—Pallis conject. wabelv. 


1266 fdv wdpw] Evupdpwr L. 
1268 dedvOns] Keck conject. drecvdns. 


But then, 


1267 ai ai ai L: ala? aiat 
1270 idciv] L has yp. 
1271—1277 L divides thus: 


olor | éxw— | Oedo— | erarcev— | oluor, Naxrdrnrov— | Ped Ped | iw mova... dSUcrovo. 





Haemon: for the rapyxnos, cp. Ph. 336 
6 Kravov Te XW Oavwv.—éepdvdlovs=cvy- 
yeveis: cp. O. Z. 1406 atw’ éuddrov (n.) : 
O. C. 1385 yns éudvdlov, ‘the land of 
thy race.’ 

1265 épav dvodBa BovAcupdrav, the 
unhappy (counsels) among my counsels 
(partitive gen.); z.¢., the unhappiness in- 
volved in my counsels. See on 1209. 
This poetical periphrasis has the effect 
of making the idea expressed by dvoABa 
stand out with a quasi-substantival force, 
and so is slightly stronger than woe éua 
dvodBa BovNeduara. It would be possible, 
but it is neither requisite nor fitting, to 
supply duaprjuara (1261) with dvo\Ba, 
placing only a comma at éududiovs.— 
For dvodfos, of folly, cp. 1026. 

1266 véos véw iv pdpw, ‘young, and 
by an untimely death,’ is a pleonasm, 
but a natural one. The schol. explains 
véw by kawomperet (‘a death of a strange 
kind’). This sense is possible (cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 712 ampocdoxyrovs Trovade kal véous 
déyous), but is far less fitting here. véw 
év pwopw, suggesting the thought that 
his years had been few, recalls Andro- 
mache’s lament,—dvep, dm aidvos véos 
wreo (/7. 24. 725). 


1268 aredvOns: cp. 1314, where the 
midd. aor. has the same sense. In later 
Greek dmodvecOa and dmodvais came to 
be used of any ‘departure’: thus in Po- 
lyb. 3. 69 rhv droxdpyow...érovobyTo is 
presently varied to émootvro ray amé- 
Avow. Here, however, the word has a 
distinctly poetical colour, and sugges's 
the release of yvx% from c®ua,—though 
without the feeling expressed by the words, 
amodves tov Soddv cov...év elpivy (St 
Luke ii. 29). A fragment of Plutarch 
(Wyttenbach, p. 135) attests a familiar 
use of arodver Oar and dzrodvois with refer- 
ence to death. Eustathius quotes this 
v., and v. 1314, in support of a like 
statement (p. 548, 52). 

1269 eats ovdt caior. ovdé here= 
kal ov: cp. 492. The negative form would 
be ov é€uats GANA cats (Z/. 1470). 

1272 ff. %xw pabdv=peudbnxa (21 
n.), though here with a slightly sironger 
emphasis than that of an ordinary perf.: 
‘I have fully learned..—No change is 
required in 1273. The soundness of the 
metre is confirmed by the antistrophic 
verse (1296), which is free from suspicion. 
Construe: 6 dé eds &v TH eu@ Kapa éraic€é 
Me, Méya Bdpos éxwv. Three points claim 


Kommos. 
1ststrophe. 


2nd 
strophe. 
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\ -. 9 ¥ 4 4 4 b>] ¥ 
3 Jeos TOT apa ToTE péya Bapos p eywv 
4 eraioev, ev © EeLoEv aypiats Odots, 


5 olmot, AaxmTaTyTOVY avTpéTwV yapar. 


1275 


6 dev dev, @ Tovor Bpotav Svamovor. 


ES ATTEAOS. 


> Or Ce we \ , 
o dé€oT0f, ws Exwv TE Kal KEKTHMEVOS, 
\ \ \ ~ Zz Ya x > > , 
Ta bev TPO xYELpwv TAadEe Hhépwv, TA S ev Sdpous 
Y ¥ 
€oukas nKew Kal Tax OferOar Kaka. 


1278 


1280 


1273 @eds 7b7’ dpa Tore wéya Bapos wu’ éxwv MSS.—Erfurdt places Oeds after ré7’ dpa. 


Meineke would write pe péya Bdpos for uéya Badpos p’. 


gives Tére Beds Té7’ apa péya Bapos exwv. 


Enger (followed by Nauck) 
1275 axrarnroyv| In L the first hand 


omitted the last three letters; S has added them above the line.—A has the vw. 7, 
Aewrarnrov (with yp. Aaordrnrov), prompted by the wish to make an iambic senarius. 


Another v. 2. was \aérarnrov, or AaE marnrov (AaE warnrov E). 


1276 6 réva] 





notice. (1) The place of we. This was 
possible, because péya Bapos, without 
xwv, could have stood as an adverbial 
cognate acc.: hence éxwy is rather a 
superfluity than a word for which the 
ear was waiting. Greek poetry (esp. 
lyric) often has bold arrangements of 
words: cp. 944, 960 (n). (2) péya Ba- 
pos €xwv=cdpddpa Bapis wy. Cp. 300: 
Od. 24. 249 Yijpas | Avypdv exes: 7b. 1. 
368 vBpw éxovres. (3) &v 8 eno kdpa 
might have been followed by év7j\aro, or 
the like; but, €mavoe being used, the en- 
clitic pe was required to make it clear. 
The charge of redundancy would be just 
only if éu@ were followed by éué.—For 
the image, cp. 1345: Aesch. 4g. 1175 
daluwy brepBapis éumirvev: and see O. 7. 
263 n. Triclinius understood the blow 
on the head to mean a disordering of 
the intellect (dv7i rod, eEéarnoe Tas éuas 
gpévas). But it is simply a_ poetical 
picture of the fell swoop with which the 
god descended on his victim,—taking 
possession of him, and driving him astray. 
Perhaps éufpovrnrtos helped to suggest the 
other view. For the form of the dat. 
Kapa, cp. O. C. 564 n.—év 8 éreoey, 


tmesis (420).—dyplats oS0is: cp. Pind. | 


P. 2. 85 dX’ addore waréwy dots cKo- 
Nats, in paths of guile. 

1275 daxtmatytov, proleptic (475). 
The form Aatiwdrnrov, which Eustathius 
treats as the normal one (adding, 6 rwes 
.. dud TOO K ypddovowv), is defended by 
Ellendt. He thinks that the x form came 


from corrdctors who supposed that €r 
was an impossible combination for Attic 
Greek. We find, indeed, éfrnxvori Soph. 
fr. 938, and the ‘Attic’ forms ézow, 
&xdwov, €Eudduvov (O. 7. 1137n.). But, 
though Aagrdryrov may well have been 
admissible, it is evident that the « 
form would be recommended by ease of 
pronunciation. The compound occurs 
only here.—avrpérwy, as though it were 
an altar, a statue, or a fair building. Cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 383, Hum. 539 (quoted on 
853 ff.).—For the apocopé of dva in 
comp., cp. O. C. 1070 auBaows, Tr. 528 
dupéver, 20. 839 duprya, Az. 416 dumvods 
(all lyr.). In 7%. 396 (dial.) Herm. con- 
jectured kavvedoacOa for kal vedoacOa. 
It is unknown whether dyxage (fr. 883) 
occurred in lyr. or in dial. Cp. Lytrod., 
to Homer, Appendix, p. 197. 

1276 dev dev, o. The hiatus is ex- 
cused by the pause.—évor. . Siomrovor: 
cp. 502 n. 

1278 as éxwv te Kal KexTnpévos. 
Creon is actually touching (or helping to 
support) his son’s corpse (1258 dia xeupds 
éxwv, 1297 exw pev év xelpecow). And 
meanwhile his wife lies dead within the 
house. The Messenger therefore says 
that Creon has come as one who both 
has_in hand. (éxwv), and has in_store 
(kexrnuévos). €xwv is explained by 7a 
uev po xepav.. . pépwv, and KekTnpévos 
by ra & & Séuos. Cp. Plat. Theaet. 
197 B ov Tolyw po. ravrov palvera TH 
KexTioOa 7d exew. olov el iuarvov mpudipe- 
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methinks, oh then, some god smote me from above with crushing 
weight, and hurled me into ways of cruelty, woe is me,—over- 
throwing and trampling on my joy! Woe, woe, for the troublous 
toils of men! 


Enter MESSENGER from the house. 


ME. Sire, thou hast come, methinks, as one whose hands 
are not empty, but who hath store laid up besides; thou bearest 
yonder burden with thee; and thou art soon to look upon the 
woes within thy house. 


iw mévor L. 1278 EZATTEAO2] The designation in L is olxérys here, and at v, 
1282: dyyedos at vv. 1293, 1301, 1312, 1315. 1279 mpd xeipav] mpoxeipav L.— 
Tae] rade (not 7a de) from Trade, L.—ra 9’ év dduoie L first hand. A corrector has 
made 7a 6 into 740’. 1280 ray’ L. Some of the later Mss. have rd y’ (as 
A), others 748’ (as V4).—édWeoOar] GWeoOe L. Dindorf states (after Diibner) that 
the final e has been made by a late hand into a: but (as can be seen in the auto- 
type facsimile, p. 63 B) there has been no such attempt at correction.—See comment. 





vos Tis Kal éyKparis wy uh Popol, Exeuv 
bev ovK ay abrov abré, KexTHaOar 5é ye 
gaiuev. So 7. 198 D; the chase after 
‘knowledge has a view either to (a) 7d 
KexTHoOat, possession, or (4) 76 exew, 
holding, ready for use, that which is 
already possessed, Sale EKEKTTO bev 1d- 
Rat, wpdxercpov S& ovk elxe TH dravola. 
‘Cp. ep. 382 B (men do not like) 77 
wWuxy wept ra dvra WebderOal Te kal eWed- 
oOa kal duaby elvar Kal évradda éxew Te 
‘Kal exexT}jc0a. 76 Wetdos: where wWevde- 
-o0a. answers to éxyew 7d Weddos,—to be 
deceived at a given time on a given mat- 
ter; and éWetoOa to KexrijcGa 7d Weidos, 
‘—the settled incapacity for apprehending 
realities. In Cvrat. 393 A he says that 
dvak and ExTwp mean the same thing ; ov 
yap dv tis Gvat F,.. Sfdov.. Stu Kpare? 
Te avrovd Kal réernrat kal €éxeu avrd 
(where écrwp has suggested both verbs).— 
‘The point of the phrase here is missed 
when it is taken as merely, ‘ possessing 
sorrows in the fullest sense of possession.’ 
1279 £. mpd xeipov: cp. Eur. Z7o. 
1207 Kal pv mpd xetpwv alde cou oKuAev- 
‘parwv | Ppvylwy pépovor kbcpov (they are 
carrying robes, 2d. 1220). JL. A. 36 déd- 
‘To Te ypddes | THs jv mpd xepav ere 
Baocrdges. Thus the phrase means 
‘merely, ‘visible in the hands,’ without 
implying that the hands are outstretched. 
‘—tdSe, with adverbial force, ‘yonder’: 
‘80 155; 386, 526, 626, 805, 868, 1257. 
a 8 Sdpous K.7.A, The regular 
dokiste: would have been, orcas Kew. ws 
éxwv Te kal KexTnMevos,—TA ev pd XELpOv 


oe. 10," 


Td5e pépwv, Ta dD ev dduos TAX’ ddpevos. 
The present form has arisen thus. (1) 
Since td pév.. dépwy interprets exw, 
the poet wished it to come immediately 
after éxwv re kal xextnudvos. (2) €o.xas 
ykev, although thus postponed, ought 
still to have been followed by rd’ 6yé- 
wevos. But the place of @o.xas in the 
long sentence now prompted the change 
of tax’ dWduevos into Kal Tax’ -dperGar. 
The sentence, as it stands, would have 
seemed less boldly irregular to the Greek 
ear than it does to us, because Greek 
idiom so readily permitted the change of 
a second participial clause into a clause 
with a finite verb. (Cp. 256 érfv: 816 
tuynoev.) Thus there would be nothing 


unusual in the following :—jKes, Ta peéy | 


pépwv, Ta dé ~orkas Taxa dwerOar. Here, 
instead of Kes, we have @ocxas HKew, and 
the place of éocckas has led to mxew and 
bWerOar bars yr linked by kal. 

Since ta 8° év Sdépos is governed by 
é6WeoOa only, the words fkev Kal form 
a parenthesis, being equivalent to 7xwvr. 
This is a rare constr., and alleged exam- 
ples should be scrutinised before accept- 
ance (cp. 537 n.); but there are some 
undoubted instances. Cp. Xen. H. 7. 3. 
7 duets Tovs mepl "Apxlav ... (od Wijpor 
dveuelvare, adda) dmére aparov cdurd- 
oOnre erimophoas be. Thuc. 6. 78 é Hs 
(kparety det ) uh padlws droxwpety. Plat. 
Legg. 934 E dtdackérw (kal pavOavérw) 
Tov . . dupiBynrotvra. [Lys.] In Andoc. 
§ 33 brining (kat dmrodoxiudger) Tov apxdv- 
Twv Til, Anthol. P. 7. 664 ’Apxiroxov 


a 


=. 
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/ y Sie Td > , A 
ti 8 €otw avd KaKxiov *éx Kakov ert; 


KP; 


/ 


Ee. eas TEONKE, TOVSE TapUATwWP VEKpod, 


dvr. a’. KP, ied, 
2i@ dvoKabaptos “Awov Ayyy, 
37 pL apa Ti p odekets ; 
4): / 
4 


@ KaKayyedTa pot 


VOTHVOS, APTL vEeoTOMoLOL TAYypLacw. 


/ ¥ , A 4 
5 TpoTreurpas ayn, Tiva Opoeis Noyov; + wetter 
6 aiat, okwAdT avdp’ éreLeipyaow. 
77i dys, @ Tal, Twa éyers pou véor, 


1281 ri & eorw (sic) ad Kdxcov } Kaxev érr; L.—J. Pflugk (whom Schneidewin 


follows) conject., ti 5 éorw; 7 kdxov ad Kaxdv éru; 


So Emperius, but with 7.— 


Reiske, ti 8 éorw ad; xdxwv 7 Kkax@v ért; So Wecklein and Bellermann.— 
Canter, ti & éorw ad xdkiov éx xax@v érv; So Brunck and Hermann.—Herm, 
also proposed, kdktov dv xkax@v ért; which Schiitz prefers—G. H. Miiller, ri & 
ore 67 KadKiov avd KxaxOv ére;—Blaydes, ri & éorw ad Kdxiov Ta viv ere3;— 
Heiland (Progr. Stendal. 1851) would delete the verse, so that the five vv. (1278— 


80, 1282 f.) might answer to 1301—1305. 


Mekler agrees with him. 


1282 7é6- 


vnxev L.—Nauck conject. réOvnyx’, 1 Todde yevyyTwp vexpov: Semitelos, réOvyk’ éx 
Tovde mnudtwv vexpod: Pallis, uarnp réOvnkev tovde mappdpov vexpod. 





(kal oraOe Kal) elode. Others, indeed, 
take kal rdxa as=‘full soon,’ and éyeo- 
Oat as depending on jew: ‘thou seemest 
to have come zz order to see full soon,’ 
etc. This final inf. is tenable (O. 7: 198 
n.). But I know no example of cal raxa 
as= ‘full soon,’ like cal pada, kal lay, 
etc. And, even if it were possible, it 
would here be weak.—See Appendix. 
1281 718 tort. In order to forma 
judgment on this difficult verse, a careful 
scrutiny of Sophoclean usage is required. 
(1) The reading closest to the Mss. would 
be, Ti 8 éorw ad; Kaxvov H kaxwv ért; This 
involves merely a change of punctuation, 
and of accent (7 for 4). But it suggests 
these difficulties. (¢) The interrogative 
4) occurs about s0 times in Soph.: and 
in every instance it is the first word of 
the interrogative clause. Only a vocative 
sometimes precedes it, as O. C. 1102 @ 
Téxvov, 7 mapecTov; so 2b. 863, Ph. 369. 
Eur., indeed, does not always observe 
this rule: E/. 967 rl djra Spwyev; wntép’ 
H povetoouev; In Eur. Hec. 1013 I should 
point thus, ro djra; mérrhwv evris 7 
kpoyao’’ éxes; (4 Valckenaer for 7). 
But, if we read kdxwov 7 kaxay éru here, it 
would be a solitary departure from the 
practice of Soph., as seen in fifty other 


examples. (4) The formula ri & éore 
(cp. on v. 20) occurs 21 times in Soph. 
(including P%. 733, where the MSS. give 
rt éort without 6’) as a question complete 
in itself. But there is not one instance 
of ri & éorw av; which is, indeed, ill- 
suited to the rhythm of the tragic senarius. 

(2) Transposing ad and 4, we could 
read, ri & éorw; 7 [or better, 4] xdxiov 
ad xaxwv érc; But: (a) if this had been 
the original order, it is most improbable 
that 7 and ad would have changed places, 
as they have done in the Mss. The sense 
would have been perfectly clear, whereas 
with av...7 it is obscure. (46) The promi- 
nent place of ad in the Mss. is confirmed 
by many like instances: eg. 1172: O.C. 
1500 Tls av map’ bua Kowds tyeiras KTb- 
mos; Ph. 1089 rlrr’ ad wo 7d Kar’ Guap | 
éorar; 2b. 1263 rls ad wap’ Gvrpows OdpvBos 
torarat Bons; 

(3) Canter gave, ri 5’ orw ad Kdxiov & 
kaxwv ért; The change of é« to 7 would 
have been peculiarly easy before initial x 
(KAKIONEKAKON for KAKIONEKKAKON). 
For éx, cp. 77. 28 del rw’ éx PbBov PbBov 
tpépw. ll. 19. 290 ws mor Séxerae Kaxdv 
éx kaxod alet. Eur. Ph. 371 add’ éx yap 
adyous dyos ad oé Sibcopael .. €xovoav. On 
the grounds stated above, I prefer this 
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And what worse ill is yet to follow upon ills? 
Thy queen hath died, true mother of yon corpse— 


ah, hapless lady !—by blows newly dealt. 


Cr. Oh Hades, all-receiving, whom no sacrifice can appease ! 


Hast thou, then, no mercy for mé? 
bitter tidings, what word dost thou utter? 
as dead, and thou hast smitten me anew! 
What is this new message that thou bringest— 


my son? 
1284—1292 L divides thus: 
| Fe hie os 


it to Adywr: 
dvdpa L. Cp. on 1147. 


io law — dvoxdbap|troo —dréxao | lwo— | 
mwéupas— | alai— | rl pylo— | opdyrov— | yuvarxetov... udpov. | 

the first hand wrote xo before these vv.; a later hand changed it to xpe. 
1287 )dyov] In L the first hand wrote Adve, and then changed 
a later hand has made Aédyor. 
1289 Ti gylc & tat Tiva Néyeto por véov Adyov L.— 


O thou herald of evil, 
Alas, I was already 


1 po- 
1284 In L 
1286 iw 


1288 ailai] al al L.—évép’] 


R. Enger, omitting Aéyov with Seidler, reads & ri’ ab for & mat tiva, which 


Wecklein receives. 
véov got véw, which Dindorf adopts. 


Nauck prefers mat; ri’ ad’.—Donaldson, ri gjs; riva dAéyets 
And so Schiitz would read, only with the 


MS. Adyov (followed by a note of interrogation) instead of véy. 





reading. The comparat. kdkvoy means 
merely that the sum of his misery will 
be greater: not that he can conceive a 
calamity sorer than his son’s death. Cp. 
O. ZT. 1364 f. ef 6€ re mpecBirepov ert 
kaxod Kkaxdv, | Tod7’ €dax’ Oldézrous. 

1282 f. twappytwp: schol. 7 Kata 
TavTa wyTnp: true mother; whose grief 
for her son would not suffer her to survive 
him; and whose act shows the same 
passionate temperament as his. Contrast 
Majrnp aunrwp (£7. 1154). mramunrwp usu. 
=h wavtwy pyrnp (n. on 338). Cp. 
mapBaotdela as= ‘monarchy in the fullest 
sense’ (n. on 737).—veorop.: adj. com- 
pounded with a word cognate in sense to 
the subst.: cp. 7 n. dpre (‘a moment 
ago’) gives precision to the less definite 
veotduowr: Zr. 1130 TéOvynkey dpriws 
veorpayis (cp. Az. 898): Plat. Legs. 792 E 
Tov apriws veoyer7. 

1284 SvoKxd@apros “Aidou Arprjv 
(nom. for voc., 1211). The ‘haven’ 
or ‘receptacle’ of Hades,—that nether 
world in which he receives the dead 
(810, 893)—is ‘hard to be appeased,’ in 
the sense that Hades is ever demanding 
fresh victims. The: life of Haemon has 
already been exacted by Hades as a 
penalty for the offence of Creon against 
the véprepox. But even this atonement 
(ka0apués) has not proved enough. dve- 
k&@apros is used here as if one could say 
kadalpw (for ihdoxoua) Gedy: but that 
constr. does not occur. Cp. 0. C. 466 
kaGappov...daudvwv (n.), such an atone- 


ment as belongs (is due) to them. Plat. 
Rep. 364 E Noews Te Kal KaBapuol ddicnud- 
Twv.—For Auprv cp. 1000: Anth. P. 7. 
452 pv huoves EvBovdoro cadgpovos, & mapt- 
évres, | mivwpev’ Kowds race Niwty *ATOns- 

1286 f. kaxdyyeATa is equiv. to two 
distinct epithets, xaxa and ayyedNdueva, 
so that the whole phrase=‘tidings of 
dire woes.’ Cp. 146 dtxpareis - Ndyxas 
(n.).—mpotrépapas, said to the éfayyeos, 
as the herald of the tidings. This use of 
mpomréumw comes from its sense of ‘escort- 
ing’ (O. C. 1667): we should not com- 
pare Z/. 1155 Pyuas \aOpa mpovreures ws 
gpavovpmevos | Tiwwpds avrds (‘didst send 
forth,’ from thy secret place of exile); 
nor, again, Ph. 1205 Bedéwy Tt rpomeupare 
(‘produce,’ ‘furnish’): but rather P2. 
1265 udv rl wor véa | mapecre pds KaKkoioe 
TEMTOVTES KAKA} 

1288 érefapydow: see on 1030. 

1289 ff. & mai, said to the Messenger. 
It has been objected that, at such a 
time, Creon could not use those words 
except with reference to Haemon (as in 
1266, 1340). From a modern literary 
point of view, the objection is just. But 
we should remember how very familiar & 
mat actually was as a mode of address, 
whether by elders to juniors, or by masters 
to slaves. Here it is used, not as to a 
slave, but merely as to a younger man; 
there is in it a certain pathetic appeal for 
sympathy. (Cp. d wai, @ réxvov, as said 
by the Messenger to Oed. in O. 7. 
1008, 1030.) Enger’s conjecture, «@ rly’ 
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Ist anti- 
strophe. 


What sayest thou, » 


avr. B. 
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8 alat aiat, 
9 opay.ov ér heb pw 
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1290 


10 yuvaiketov apdiketo bar popor ; 


XO. opav mdpeotw* ov yap €v puxots ETL 


KP. otpon, 


2Kakov TOO aAdo SevTepov Brérw Tadas. 


4 ony 


1295 


¥ 
3 Tis Apa, Tis ME TOTMOS ETL TEPMEVEL; 
4 €xwW pev ev xElpecow aptiws TéKvor, 

/ \ tre / t, 
5 Tavas, Tov & evavta mpooBd€rw veKpov. 


6 dev dev patep abdLa, dev tékvov. 


1 300 


EE. 70 *o€v0nnto Bopia epi * Eiger 


1290 alalal L: alai ala? Dindorf. 
gives this v. to the dyyeNos. 
Chorus. 


tddao— | mpocBr\érw— | ped ped .. Téxvov. | 
1298 tov 5 &vavra] L has 748’ évavria’ | rpocBdXérw vexpdv: but in the 


vexpov. 


1291 én’ dr€0pw] érordOpux L. 
(Cp. on 1301.) 
1294—1300 L divides thus: oluo | kaxdv—| rio dpa— | &w— | 


1293 L 
Erfurdt first assigned it to the 


1297 +éxvov] Wecklein writes 





av (instead of @ mat riva), has not much 
palaeographical probability. It gives, 
indeed, a closer correspondence with 
1266. But the form of dochmiac which 
the MS. reading gives here is equally 
correct. (See Metr. Analysis.) Seidler 
was certainly right in omitting Adyor (see 
cr. n.): and that remedy suffices. 

Construe: tlvavéov odyrov yuvarketov 
pdpov A€yets dpdixeto Gal por én’ rAdbpw, 
‘what new death,—the bloody death of a 
woman,—dost thou describe as heaped 
on destruction (z.e., superadded to Hae- 
mon’s death), for my sorrow (uot)?’ (Cp. 
595 whyara POirav émi mhuace wlrrovt’.) 
yuvarketoy = yuvakés: cp. Aesch. Pers. 
8 vécrw T~ Baoittely.— The notion ex- 
pressed by dudixetoOar ér’ d6dé0pw seems 
to be, strictly, that of death entwined 
with death, like corpse embracing corpse 
(1240). The verb audixetoOa prop.=‘to 
be set around’ (as a wall round a city). 
Perhaps the bold phrase here was partly 

rompted by the fact that persons em- 
ar each other could be described 
(O. C. 1620 n.) as ém’ addAjAoTW apdt- 
xelyevot. I prefer this view. 

But another version is possible, if pox 
is taken with dudixetoOar: ‘besetting 
me,’ éx’ 6\€0py, for (my) ruin. Cp. 1285 


rt w é6déxets; For él, cp. Thue. 4. 86 ovx 
éml xax@, ém’ éevOepioe dé. The diffi- 
culty is that dudixetoOac cannot well be 
said of ome sorrow (Eurydice’s death), 
and that, therefore, we have to evolve 
from the epithet véov the notion of a 
circle of woes of which this wdépos is one. 
Thus the image would be much more 
obscurely expressed than that in Az. 351, 
derde yw’ olov dpre Kopa powlas brd fads | 
dupldpouov Kukdetra, (‘behold what a 
surge hath but now burst around me and 
hemmed me in, under stress of a deadly 
storm,’) where Ajax is sitting in the 
midst of the carnage which he has 
wrought. It is altogether improbable 
that dudixeioOar alludes to Eurydicé’s 
corpse having been brought (by the éx- 
kvxAnpua) into such a position that Creon 
stood between it and Haemon’s. See 
1298, where Creon speaks of her as being 
&vayra. 
1294 dpdv mdperrw. The co 

of Eurydicé, and probably also the altar 
at which she fell (1301), are now shown 
to the spectators by means of the éxxv- 
kAnua. The precise mechanism of this 
contrivance is unknown; but the texts 
leave no doubt as toits general nature. It 
was a small stage, with space enough for 
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woe, woe is me!—of a wife’s doom,—of slaughter heaped on 


slaughter ? 


Cu. Thou canst behold: ’tis no longer hidden within. 
[ Zhe doors of the palace are opened, and the 


corpse of EURYDICE ts disclosed. 


Cr. Ah me,—yonder I behold a new, a second woe! What 


destiny, ah what, can yet await me? 


I have but now raised my 


son in my arms,—and there, again, I see a corpse before me! 


Alas, alas, unhappy mother! 


Alas, my child! 


Mer. There, at the altar, self-stabbed with a keen knife, 


marg. S has written, yp. Tdvd? (stc, not Tov 6’) &vavyra, 
n S€ Bwwia mépé L. Arndt conject. 76’ d€vOjKTw Bwutla mept pe. 
See Appendix. 


afterwards proposed mrdoipos. 


13801 70 (sic) d&vOnKTOo" 
For Bwpyla, he 





three or four persons; and was low 
enough to admit of an actor stepping off 
it with ease. It was pushed on through 
the central stage entrance, and was 
usually brought sufficiently far forward 
to allow of actors entering or making 
their exit behind it. Here, the corpse 
of Eurydice is evidently in full view of 
the house (cp. 1299). Soph. has used 
the éxx’xAnua in two other plays: £7. 
1458 (the corpse of Clytaemnestra, with 
Orestes and Pylades beside it); and in 
Ai. 344 (Ajax in his tent among his 
victims). See Albert Miiller, Gr. Bzhn- 
enalterthtimer, pp. 142 ff. (1886). 

Recent explorations in the Dionysiac 
theatre at Athens have given rise to a 
theory that, until Lycurgus completed 
the theatre (¢. 330 B.C.), there was no 
permanent raised stage or proscenium. 
Even if this could be proved, it would 
still, however, remain certain that some 
such expedient as the éxxvxAnua was used 
in the fifth century B.c. This is proved by 
the texts of Aesch., Soph., and Eur., 
as well as by the two scenes of Ar. where 
the tragic éxx’ixkAnwa is parodied (Ach. 
408—479; Zhesm.g5—238). Ar. has the 
words éxxuxdely and écxuxdeiv. Wecklein 
thinks that the éxxdxAnua was employ- 
ed when a part of the interior of the 
house was to be disclosed, but the é&- 
orpa when merely a single object was to 
be shown; and that the éfworpa was used 
here (V, Fahrb. 1870, vol. 101, p. 572: 


Philol. 31.451). The meaning of é&worpa 
is, however, doubtful. 

1297 xéelpecow (976), though in an 
iambic verse, is excused by the lyric cha- 
racter of the whole xoupds. Eur. once 
admits it in dial., Alc. 756 worjpa 5 év 
xelpec ot kloowov AaBwr, where Monk need- 
lessly proposed rorjpiov & év xepol. 

1298 @avra: an epic form, some- 
times admitted in Attic poetry. Eur. 
Or. 1478 (lyr.) &vavra & 70 | TvAddns. 
Ar. £9. 342 Tp Kal wemaOws déots éuod 
Aéyew évavta; Triclinius gave here the 
Hellenistic form évay7s (St Luke i. 8), 
which seems to be confined to the LXX., 
Apocrypha, and N.T.; see n. by Moul- 
ton in his ed. of Winer’s Grammar, 
p- 591 (8th Engl. ed.). 

1301 78’: he indicates the dead body 
of Eurydicé, now made visible by the éx- 
KvkAnua.—Arndt’s first emendation is 
given in the text. His later substitution 
of rrwoiuos for Bopla was not an instance 
of second thoughts being wiser. Thealtar 
meant is that of Zeds ‘Epxetos in the avAq 
of the house (487). The objection made 
to Bwyuia here is to the effect that one 
could say Bwusos épéferat or torara, but 
not Bwusos move? TL: 72.¢., that the verb 
must refer directly to the assuming of the 
position denoted by Bauwos. It is quite 
true that this is usually the case; Eur. 
Suppl. 93 Bwulav épnpdrny: O. 7. 32 
égbuerO’ épéotion: and cp. above, 785 f. 
But here Bopla is not merely an adverbial 


2nd anti-+ 
strophe, 


oTp. 


230 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


vet kehawa Brédapa, Kwxioaca per 
Tov mpi Oavovtos Meyapéws Khewov *hdxos, 
avOis dS€ TOvOE, doia Bov d€ Gol KaKas 


mpagers epupvycaca TO TALooKTOVY. 


> ls la) 
KP. aiat aiat, 
> ; / 
2 aver av poBo. 


1305 


Fale 5) > , 
TL JL OUK AVTALAV 


3 eTaLrey Tus appulynre Eider ; 


% 


4 deidatos eyo, ata, 


5 Oetkaia Oe TUYKEK papal dva. 


1302 vec] Bergk conject. wer: Wieseler, kAje.—KkeAawva] d from v in L. 
Seyffert conject. xevoy déxos. 


vov \éxos MSS. 
Adxos; Semitelos, xawdv Adxos). 
Meineke, xAewov Tédos. 
1805 mpdies] Nauck conject. dpdas: 
(from at) L. 


Pallis, xAewdv déuas. 
1304 dé col] dé co. L.—For ool Pallis writes cds. 
Heimsoeth, Bdées. 
1307—1811 L divides thus: dvérray— | ri w obx— | éracev— | 


1310 


1308 x)e- 
Bothe, xXewov Adxos (Blaydes, alvdv 
Gleditsch, xrewdy obévos, 


1306 aia alat] al al ai al 





word, to be taken closely with Ave. It 
is rather an instance of an adj. used with 
the force of a participle, and virtually 
equivalent to Bwula ordoa: 7.e., it means, 
‘having taken her place at the altar,’ she 
slew herself. Cp. O. C. 83 ws éuov dvs 
médas (sc. ovons): and see above on 471. 
Further: even if it were necessary to bind 
Bwputa closely with We, it would be bold 
to say that poetry could not permit this 
slight modification in the ordinary use of 
the word, when we remember how free 
was the adverbial use of adjectives in 
poetry (e.g., At. 217 vixrepos Alas dmredw- 
B70) 


ee. A sacrificial knife, which lay 
on the altar. Cp. Eur. A/c. 74 (Death 
speaks) orelyw & én’ abriv, ws kardpiwpat 
tiger. For the prep. cp. Az. 828 rerrara 
Twde Tepl veoppdyr wp Elpet. 

Next to Arndt’s, the best ence 
seems that of Blaydes, 48’ d€v@rjxr 
ohayld. Pople mépr. In favour of ‘Arndts s 
we may observe:—(a) the Ms. mépié (a 
word not used by Soph., and nowhere 
common) was not likely to have originated 
from mépe alone: whereas it could easily 
arise from repli élge, if lpec had been 
blotted or lost. (4):The Ms. 7de (or 7 
de) is just the kind of feeble make-shift 


. which is sometimes found in the MSss., 


where a verse had come down in a 
mutilated state: see, ¢.g., on O. Z. 943 f., 
1264 f.—For other conjectures, see Ap- 
pendix. 


1302 Ave Kedawad BArepapa, allows 
her eyes to close in darkness. Avec=re- 
laxes: the eyelids are deprived of power 
to remain open. The phrase has been 
suggested by the epic Ade dé yuta, AéAuvTo 
dé yuta, etc., and seems quite intelligible ; 
though, doubtless, it would have been 
more natural to say xkApet, as Soph. has 
done in fr. 640, BrAépapa KéxAnra. In 
[Eur.] Res. 8 we have Ndcov Brepdpwr 
yopywrov &pav, of opening the eyes; but 
that has no bearing on the different use 
here. Wolff brings what at first sight 
is a perfect parallel: Avnthol. P. 3. 11 
avi’ uv dupar’ édvoe Ta Topydbvos évOdde 
IIepcevs. But unfortunately neither he 
nor Bellermann has observed the mean- 


ing. It is not, ‘caused the Gorgon’s eyes 
to close,’ but, ‘uncovered the Gorgon’s 
head.’ The epigram refers to Perseus 


bringing Medusa’s head to Seriphos, and 
therewith petrifying Polydectes, who had 
married Danaé, and sent her son on his 
perilous mission.—The objection to pte 
is that elsewhere the verb has these 
usages:—(1) intrans.,—dupara pve, the 
eyes close, or wwouev, we shut our eyes. 
(2) trans., as Anth. P. 9. 558 Urvos Euvee 
képas (with the post-classical v), ‘caused 
to close.’ That is, there is no classical 
example of such a phrase as wer dpOarpobs, 
she shuts her eyes. 

1303 Meyapéws. Cp. Aesch. Zhe. 
474 Meyapets, Kpéovros omépua, rod omap- 
Trav yévous, where he is one of the Theban 
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she suffered her darkening eyes to close, when she had wailed 
for the noble fate of Megareus who died before, and then for his 
fate who lies there,—and when, with her last breath, she had 
invoked evil fortunes upon thee, the slayer of thy sons. 


Cr. Woe, woe! I thrill with dread. Is there none to 
strike me to the heart with two-edged sword ?—O miserable 
that I am, and steeped in miserable anguish ! 


delhavoo— | dectala... dv¢. | 1307 dyralav] L has yp. xatplay in the margin, 
from S. 1310 deidauos éyw ped ged MSs. In L the first hand had written 
ovykéxpauar Svat (from the next v.) immediately after éyw. Those words have been 
erased, and ged ged written in their place; not (I think) by a later hand, but 
by the first scribe himself. The error was, indeed, one which could not escape 
him.—For ged get, Erfurdt conject. alat (=the second trw in 1332): Gleditsch 


repeats éyw. 


1311 In L detAaia has been made from deAala. 





warriors who guard the gates : his patriotic 
death is foreshadowed 76. 477 Oavav 
Tpopeta mAnpwoe xPovl. The story is 
thus told by Eur. (Phoen. 930—1018), 
who calls him Menoeceus. While the 
Argives are pressing Thebes, Creon and 
Eteocles send for Teiresias. The seer 
says that Ares is wroth, because Cadmus 
of old slew the god’s offspring, a dragon 
(or serpent?) which had its lair outside 
the walls. One of the Cadmean race, 
sprung from the dragon’s teeth, must die 
to appease him. Now, Creon and his 
two sons are the only pure-bred ozaproi 
left. And Haemon is married. The 
seer therefore suggests that Menoeceus 
should die. Menoeceus pretends that he 
means to fly to Delphi. Creon leaves 
the scene, in order to provide him with 
money for the journey. Menoeceus then 
rushes to the top of a tower on the walls, 
where he cuts his throat, and falls into 
the dragon’s former den (cnkov és pedap- 
Ba | dpdxovros, Ph. 1010, see n. above 
on 411). Statius, who also calls him 
Menoeceus, tells the story in Zzhed. 10. 
589—782, and, like Eur., makes the son 
practise a pious fraud in order to hinder 
his father from preventing the sacri- 
fice.—kAewwdv Adxos: cp. Eur. PZ. 1013, 
where he says, orelyw 5¢€ Oavdrov d&pov 
otk aloxpdv mébdeu | Swowv, vdcou Se rH 
amadr\déw xOdva. Statius 7h. 10. 670 
where Virtus says to Menoeceus, rape 
nobile fatum. ddxos is freq. in poetry, 
and is used by Xen. The ms. déxos 
would be forced as an allusion to the 
dragon’s den (Oadduar, Eur. Ph. 931, or 
onk6s, 2b. 1010) into which the corpse fell. 


And it could not here be a general word 
for ‘grave.’ 

1804 f. kakds mpdfes=dvorpatias. 
A solitary instance of the plur. in this 
sense; as, conversely, 77. 879 is the only 
instance of the sing. mpaiis as= ‘mode of 
doing,’ instead of ‘fortune’ (O. C. 560 n.). 
In Eur. £7. 1305 kowal mpdgées, xowol dé 
mworuol, the sense is, ‘actions.’ But the 
peculiarity here does not warrant a sus- 
picion (see cr.n.). Itis equally exception- 
al, the other way, when mpdocew kadws 
means ‘to act well’ (O. C. 1764 n.).— 
éhupvrio. = érapacauévn: cp. 658 n. 

1807 f. dvérrayv, aor. referring to a 
moment just past; we should use the 
pres.: cp. O. C. 1466 érrnéa Ouudv: AZ. 
693 eppré’ Epwre meprxapys 8 dvewrdunv: 
cp. O. Z. 337 n. The act. aor. érrny is 
once used in lyrics by Aesch. (P. V. 555 
mpocémra), and once by Eur. (Med. 440, 
dvérra). It is a poetical form, but occurs 
in late prose (Arrian, Lucian, etc.).— 
$6Bw, with fear of the curses invoked by 
Eurydice.—dvratay, sc. tranyqv (O. C. 
544 n.), a blow which strikes one full on 
the breast: £7. 195 mayxdAxwv dvrata | 
yeviav wpuabn mrayd: Eur. Andr. 844 
iy’ avratav | épelow mayday. But dcavrala 
=a thrust which passes through the body: 
Aesch. Cho. 639 Elpos | Stavratay dévrev- 
Kes o0TG. 

1310 f. SelAatos, but in 1311 Secale 
with at: cp. O. C. 442 of rod warpds T@ 
marpl: 2b. 883 dp’ ovx UBpis 7a6’; UBpis: 
Ph. 296 ad év wérpouse wérpov: 1b. 827 
trv’...brve (with d in the first place, but 
v& in the second): £7. 148 8 “Iriv, aiév 
“Irvv ddopiiperat.—The following are a 


3rd 
strophe. 


oTp. 0. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


€ A 
ws aitiay ye Tavde KdKeivwr eExov 

\ “ 4, wn Perrot 
mpos THs Oavovons tTHAS EereaKynTTOV MOpwV.) § 
toim S€ KamedvoaT ev hovals TpdTe ; | 
— a 5 er e > , 4 , Y 
EZ. tatoao’ vd yap avtoyxep avTyv, ows 
ma.oos TOO yoOer d€vKwKUTOV maOos. 


¥ A 
@LOL Mol, TAD OUK em” addov BpoTar 
“ c 
Euas appooe tor e& airias. 
SLES , Fi? pay ca 
eyo yap o €yw ekavov, @ pé)eos, 
> 4 ae gt ¥ 2X , % 
eyo, pam eTupov. iw® mpoa7odot, 
- > 9 4 > ¥ > 
ayETE f O TL *TAaXLOT, ayETE pL EKTTOOW)Y, 
¥ A 
TOV OVK ovTa paddov 7H pndéva. 


1320 


rn ork WwW bb 


XO. 


Képon Tapauweis, el TL Kepdos ev KaKots: 
payiora yap KpdTioTa Tav Tool Kaka. 


1313 pdpwr] udpur LL, The later Mss. have pdpwv, udpw (as A), or pépwv (as Aug. b and 
Ly 1314 é ¢govais] L has els povdc written by S above év govaic. 1317 duo 
MSS. (di por wor L). Erfurdt gave iw wo. for the sake of closer metrical agree- 
ment with 1339, dyor’ dv.—ém’ dddov] Pallis conject. é’ ddd. 1819 éyo yap 
a éy® ékavov & wédeor L, with most of the later mss.: but Aug. b has ékravoy, 
and so the Aldine. Hermann inserted a second o’ after éyé. Nauck proposes 


éyw yap a &xravov, & médeos, and in 1341 oé 7’ ad rdvd’* od5 exw, & pédeos. 





few among many instances of-at before o: 
827 merpala: 1131 Nvoalwy: 1140 Balas: 
Od, 20. 379 &umatov: Tyrt. 10. 20 ye- 
pavos: Aesch. Suppl. 385 (lyr.) ixratov 
(Dind. ixriov): Eur. £/. 497 (dial.) 
madaibv. For the repetition cp. 379, 
977.—ovykékpapat, ‘blended with’ an- 

ish, z.e. steeped in it: (Whitelaw: 
‘Fulfilled with sorrow, and made one 
with grief.’) Cp. Az. 895 otkrw r@de 
ovyKexpayevnv, ‘her soul is steeped in the 
anguish of that wail’: Ar. Plut. 853 
otrw trodupdpy avyKéxpauar daluove, where 
the words just before, ws aréAwda del- 
Aatos (850), might suggest that the 
parody glanced at our passage. 

1312 £. as airlay...éxwv, as being 
responsible for, = ws atrios wv. So Aesch. 
Eum. 579 Apollo, defending the accused 
Orestes, says, alriav 5’ éxw| rijs rovde 
unrpds Tod pévov, I am responsible for 
(not, ‘am accused of’) the deed. In this 
sense of the phrase, éyw=apéxw: cp. 
Thuc. 2. 41 dyavdxrnow exe, gives cause 
of resentment; id. 2. 61 éyee aloOnow, 
makes itself felt. But in prose alriay éw 
usu.=‘to bear the J/ame’ for a thing, 


z.¢. to be held responsible for it: Her. 5. 
70 elxov aitinv rot dévov rovrov: Plat. 
Apol. 38 C dvoua eere xal airiav...ws 
Lwkparn arexrdvare.—tTavde...pdpev, that 
of Haemon: kdkelvwy, that of Megareus 
(1303 f.). For the plur., cp. ZZ 205 
rovs éuos tde marnp | Oavarovus alxeis.— 
éreckijmrov, wast denounced. In Attic 
law émicxnmrowal tux (midd.) meant, to 
take proceedings against a witness for 
perjury (Yevdouaprupidy): Isae. or. 5 § 9 
mpw emekedOe ols ereckiyaro Tay map- 
Tupwv. The rare pass. occurs in Plat. 
Legg. 937 B éav SovAn erioxnpOy Ta PevdH 
paprupho at, 

1814 kdedicar’, quitted life: see 
on 1268 darehvOns. For kal, cp. 772 n.— 
év hovais: 696 n. 

1315 f. id’ trap, expressing move- 
ment, ‘home to’ it: cp. 77. 930 épapev. 
abriv dudimdiy. pacydvy | wrevpay bd? 
rap kal ppévas remdnypevnv. Eur. Or. 
1063 maloas mpos Hrap pacydvy.—dotvKe- 
kutov, by the household (cp. 1079): she 
herself heard the news in silence (1256). 

1317 f£. rd8’ ovK én’ Dey <P pea 
dppdoe. toré, the guilt can never fit (=be 
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ME. Yea, both this son’s doom, and that other’s, were laid 
to thy charge by her whose corpse thou seest. 

Cr. And what was the manner of the violent deed by which 
she passed away ? 

ME. <Eler own hand struck her to the heart, when she had 
learned her son’s sorely lamented fate. 


Cr. Ah me, this guilt can never be fixed on any other 4th 
of mortal kind, for my acquittal! I, even I, was thy slayer, trophe- 
wretched that I am—I own the truth. Lead me away, O my 
servants, lead me hence with all speed, whose life is but as 


death ! 


Cu. Thy counsels are good, if there can be good with 


ills ; 


QAR. 


1320 | ey pap’ Eruuoy L. Semitelos conject. éya, gayi, civvow’. 


briefest is best, when trouble is in our path. 


1322 f. dryeTé 


Ke 8re Taxoo, ayeTé mw’ Ex Todd (sic, not éxrodév) L. Unless the os of rdxos is 
lengthened before the pause, the dochmiac requires either (a) a long syllable there, 


or (4) the addition of one short. 
TA&XOS. Many edd. Teceive this. 


Meineke, ayeré uw’, Ore TaXOS pW dm dryer’ éxTrodwy. 
(2) Schone, dmrdyeré mw’ dre TaXOS, dyer é be’ éxmrodwy. 


be éxroddy. 


Hence (a) Erfurdt proposed raéx.07’ instead of 
Enger, dy’ dye@’ 6re Taxos yw’, dadryer’ éxmodiév. 


Pallis, ayeré ww Ste Tadxos, ThecOE 
1827 Bpaxicra 


yap kparicra] In L, S notesav. 1, xparicra yap TaxXLoTa. 





fixed upon) another man, é éyds airlas, 
(being transferred) from my responsibility, 
—i.é., so as to leave me blameless. For 
the intrans. dppdcer, cp. O. 7. go2 (n.), 
El. 1293. é« here is not for dé, but is 
used as if we had, ovmore éé Swairtov 
dvatrios pavodpat (cp. Z7. 284 é& dd\Biwv 
afnov evpotoa Blov). Thus é& éuds airlas 
is really a compressed way of saying, ‘by 
change from a state of things in which 
the airia (blame) was mine.’ 

1319 f. Aer. for the nom., cp. 
I211.—odp Ervpov, z.¢., this is the 
simple truth: I was virtually, though not 
actually, his slayer. 

1322 St. tdxior. This (Erfurdt’s) 
emendation seems the simplest and best 
cure for the metre (see cr. n.). It is 
worth noticing that Soph. has this phrase 
in a closely similar passage, O. 7. 1340 
dmdryer” éxtémvov 6 Te Tax.ord He. He has 
dcov Tdxos thrice, and ws tdxos eight 
times, but 6 re Tdx0s nowhere else. 

1325 Tov ovK SvTa paddrov 7 pydéva, 
one who exists no more than a nonentity. 
In pndéva, wy has its generic force: one 
who is such as to be a mere cipher. Cp. 
Ai, 1114 ob yap Hélou Tovs und&vas. O. TZ, 


101g kal ras 6 pioas & loov TH punderi ; 
(dat. of 6 wndels,—he who is pndels in 
respect to consanguinity). Here rov uy- 
dé would have been equally fitting: cp. 
At. 1231 67’ ovdéy av Tod pndev (the 
dead) avréorns trep.—Postgate suggests 
(Zvans. Cambridge Phil. Soc. 1886, 
p- 58) that this use of the oblique cases 
of pndels in sing., and of ovdels and 
pndels in plur., may have come from an 
attraction of the neuter by the masc. 
article: ¢.g., Tovs undévas from rovs under, 
We do not find 6 uydels. When it be- 
came declinable, the phrase could dis- 
pense with the article; ¢.g., rov undé&y 
could be simply undéva. 

1326 f. képSy: the plur. more often 
refers to money (1061); but cp. Ei. 767 
m7 Sewda pév, Képdn dé. “nd. yap év toot 
Kaka Kpatiota (éo71) Bedxiora (8vra) : 
instead of, xpdriorév éote Ta...Kaka Bpd- 
XLoTa eat. For the personal constr., cp. 
0.7. 1 368 Kpeloouv yap Hoda peer’ wy 

q gov Tupnrs, and n. 2d. 1061. For the 
aieion of évra, cp. the oracle uh xiver 
Kaydpwav: aklynros yap dmelywv (sc. 
ovoa), ap. Stephanus Byz. s.v. Kaudpua. 
—tav tooly, before our feet, claiming 


avVT. y'. 
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: ¥ ¥, 
KP. ir tra, 


2 pare HOpov 0 Ka NMOT 
Teppiav adyov apepay, 


3 E401, 


4 UTaToS’ iT@ TO, 


5 OTWS LNKET Sap adn’ eiaidw. 


OUK €OTL 


1330 éywr Pallis: euay MSS. 
later MSS. have Epo bev (V épaper). 
FW: Schmidt, Epo *yw. 


1333 duap ddd’ L. 
Bothe writes ép@ev. 
Dindorf, ép6, rovatra. 


ZLOPOKAEOYS 


* &yvov 1329 


1333 


XO. pehdovTa TAUTO" Tov T POKELLEVOY TL Xpn 

T pao re: pede yap ToVvd OTOLAL yp pede. 
KP. aN av €p@ per, TAUTA ovyKarnuéayny. 
XO. 7 vuv Tpoowevyou pNoeVv' WS TETPapEVNS 
Ovyntoits ouppopas amradd\ayy. 


1335 


2a) 


1836 épo L. The 
Schneidewin, ép@mat. 
Seyffert, ép@ y’, davra. Blaydes, 


€p® ye Tuyxavew Karnuéaunv. —Nauck thinks that épw ravra is right, and that in 1314 
we should perh. read xddver’ for kamedtoar’ the schol. there having ri rpérw, Pyotr, 





immediate attention. Cp. Eur. Alc. 739 
nuets 6é, Totv moclv yap olaréov Kaxov, | 
oTelxwpev, ws av év tupa Oduev vexpor. 
So Pind. P. 8. 32 7d & év rock wo Tpaxov, 
my present theme. 

1329 ff. pdpwv 6 Kdddtor exov. I 
have adopted éywy, a conjecture of Pallis 
for €uév, on the following grounds. 
(1) The phrase pépwr éudv could mean 
nothing but, ‘of all fates possible for 
me.’ This, however, is most strange. 
In 1313 wépwv meant ‘violent deaths’: 
so Aesch. 7%. 420 aluarn|pdpous pdpous. 
Hence it has been proposed to render 
pb pwv duar here, (a) ‘the deaths caused 
by me’: as Hermann, ‘veniat caedium 
per me pane suprema, exoptatissime 
mihi ultimum diem adducens.’ (4) Figu- 
ratively, ‘the many deaths that I have 
died’; cp. 1288 6\wdér’ dv dp’ erreterpydow. 
But neither version is tolerable. (2) Tri- 
clinius proposed to make éuav fem., and 
to take it with repulay: when it would 
at least be necessary to write éuav (sc. 
duepav). But, either with enc or with 
éuav, the relation of 6 xad\o7’...d-ywv to 
the gen. udpwr is exceedingly awkward. 
‘That one among fates which Jest brings 
my last day,’ cannot be explained as an 
equivalent for, ‘that best of fates which 
brings it’; z.e., for udpwv 6 KaddoTOs, 6 
dywr. 

Both these difficulties (which to me 
seem insuperable) are removed by read- 


ing pdpw 6 Kadduor’ éxowv, the best 
of fates. That éywv could have been 
changed to éuév, either by conjecture or 
by accident, is shown by v. 575, where 
at the end of the verse L has the probably 
true éuol, while other Mss. have epu. (if 
kives is right in 467, and é@e in 1301, 
these, too, are instances of final words 
corrupted.) A question of punctuation 
remains. The comma might follow either 
éxwv or éuol. I prefer the latter. mo 
Ai. 394 lo oKOTOS, éuov pdos, | &peBos b 
pacvvdrarov, ws épuol, 

1382 raros, an emphatic repetition 
of 6 kad\Nor’ éxwv,—‘supreme of fates,’— 
far best. It has been usual to take tra- 
ros here as ‘last.’ But neither draros 
nor wmépraros ever bears that sense in 
classical Greek. Pindar often uses tzra- 
ros as ‘best,’ but never as ‘last’: O. 1. 
100, P. 6. 42 and 10. 9, WV. 10.32. In 
post-classical poetry traros sometimes 
means ‘last,’ but that use was imitated 
from the Lat. supremus and summus. 
Thus in an epitaph on an Italian, a cer- 
tain Aelius, Apollonides writes (Anthol. 
Fe 9. 233), voioov 67’ es brdrnv wArlo- 
Oave, Tépua 7’ dpuxrov | elev. Whether 
the Apollonides of the Anthology was or 
was not he of Nicaea, who dedicated to 
Tiberius a commentary on Timon’s 2tA- 
hot (Diog. Laert. 9. 109), at least he be- 
longed to that age. This is proved by 
his words in Anthol. P. 9..287, ’Hedov 
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Cr. Oh, let it come, let it appear, that fairest of fates, for 3rd anti- 
me, that brings my last day,—aye, best fate of all! Oh, let it strophe. 


come, that I may never look upon to-morrow’s light! 


Cu. These things are in the future; present tasks claim our 
care: the ordering of the future rests where it should rest. 

Cr. All my desires, at least, were summed in that prayer. 

CH. Pray thou no more; for mortals have no escape from 


destined woe. 


évero..;).—L here gives the temporal augment in ovyxarnviaunv. So Ph. 1019 L 


has nigaunv: Tr. 610 niyunv: 2b. 764 Karnixero. 
1387 mpocevxyov] One MS. of the 14th cent. 


nixGa. (Meisterhans, p. 78). 


An Attic inscr. of 362 B.C. gives 


(Aug. b) has xaredxov, which Benedict had conjectured. 





vijcov br’ elye Népwy, alluding to the resi- 
dence of Tiberius at Rhodes (c. 6 B.c.— 
2 A.D.). The epigram was written after 
Tiberius had been adopted by Augustus 
in 4 A.D., as he is called Zfva rdv éood- 
Mevov, and perhaps after he had come to 
the throne (14 A.D.). It would be interest- 
ing to know whether tmraros as=‘last’ 
can be carried back beyond the Roman, 
or later Alexandrian, age; I can find no 
trace of it. 

1334 f. pé\ovra, belonging to the 
future. To Creon’s wish for death the 
Chorus replies, in effect, ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.’—ray mpo- 
Keysévov: the duties which lie immedi- 
ately before us; meaning here especially 
the obsequies of the dead.—For tv cp. 
O. C. 500 GAN ev TaXEL TL TpaoceToV.— 
TaVS’=Tdv weddOvTwy.—Broiot xpy pé- 
New, z.¢., Tots Oeots. Cp. Ph. 1036 Oeoi- 
ow el dikns udder, | &orda & ws wéder ye. 

1336 épo pév: for u& cp. n. on II. 
It merely gives a slight emphasis to épw. 
—ovykarnvédpny: Kard expresses that 
the prayer is solemn; ovv, that it sums 
up his desires. (For this force of cv cp. 
1202.) Cp. O. C. 585 évratda yap pou 
keiva ouyxoulgera (“by that boon I reap 
all the rest’).—Nauck thinks that L’s 
reading, dAN dv épa, Tatra cvyxaryv- 
£dpnv, is sound, and that in the corre- 
sponding verse, 1314, we should perh. 
read, molw dé kddver’ (for kdmedoar’) év 
povats rpdmw; He refers to the scholium 
on 1314: Tl rpbry, pyoly, EdvETO, Kal 
épépeto els hovds; dvtt rob, wolw rpdmrw 
els povov €recev; Now, this does not 
point, I think, to the Scholiast’s having 
éNvero in his text, though it suggests that 
he had els govas. He used the simple 


verb in his paraphrase in order to bring 
out the literal sense (as he took it) of 
dmedtocato. This is shown by épépero 
and émecev: he understood, ‘she was 
set free (as a runner in a race is dis- 
missed from the starting-post), and rushed 
(€pépero) to bloodshed.’—Further, the 
origin of L’s reading is manifest. ép@ péy 
had become épapev (as it actually is in at 
least one later Ms.). Then the plur. épwpev 
seemed too harsh with the sing. ovyxa- 
Tnvédunv immediately following (though, 
in fact, it would have been quite defen- 
sible, cp. 734 n.), and was changed to épa. 
Semitelos would read with L here, and 
yet leave 1314 unaltered. JHe refers to 
Ai, go5 where L has rivos ror’ ap érpate 
xetpt dvouopos corresponding with 951 
dyav bmepBpibes dxXOos Hvvcay. But there 
érpage is surely corrupt: Hermann gives 
&pfe, and Wecklein éraée. 

1337 mpocetxov, without Oeots or 
Oeovs. Cp. Her. 1. 48 ws 7d &x Aehgaiv 
hkovoe, avtika mpocevxeTO TE Kal mpoce- 
dé£aro.—Campbell thinks that ‘the ra- 
tionalism of the day appears in this 
advice of the Chorus.’ But such an inter- 
pretation ill accords with the tone of the 
Chorus, which presently insists on the 
duty of piety towards the gods (1348). 
Nor does it seem in harmony with the 
pervading spirit of the poet’s work. 
Rather Creon is exhorted to recognise, 
with pious resignation, the fixity of the 
divine decrees. Cp. the closing words 
of the Oed. Col., adXN dmomavere und’ 
émt mdelw | Opivov éyelpere’ | mavrws 
yap éxet tadde€ xipos. Brunck com- 
pared den. 6. 376 (Aeneas to Palinurus 
in the shades) Destine fata deum flecti 
sperare precando. 


avr. 0. 
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7 avra yap 


6 rotpos SvaKduiotos elo dato. 


XO, tohh@ 70 ppovew evdayovias 


TPOTOV vdpyxeu xpn O€ Ta of eis Beovs 
pnoev acemretv: pone: d€ Adyou 


ak 


1339—1346 L divides thus: 
AExpta— | wérpos...elo7darTo. | 
first hand. 


kaxravov Hermann: éxkravov Musgrave. 


1350 


dyour’ — | 5s, ® mai— | bs, cé 7’— | 6ra— | ravra— | 

1339 éxroddv] éx rodwy L, with uw above x from 
1840 cé7r’r: cé y’ L.—karékravoy MSS.: 
1341 cé7’ a’ray L: 


xatéxavov Wilhelm Schneider: 
cé7 av ravd’ Seidler. 


L has 80 before oé 7’, doubtless by inadvertent repetition from 1340: Hermann 


deleted it. 


1342 f. dra mpdo mpdbrepov liw* 7a kal 06° | L. For mpérepov, some 
of the later Mss. (including A) have érepov. 


For kal 0a, Musgrave conjectured 





1389 dyou’ dy, an entreaty: cp. O: 
C. 725. The opt. with dy had a different 
tone in 444.—padratov here rab Moai 
rash folly: cp. O. 7. 891 pwarggfwr: 

565 waralas xepol. 

1340 f. Kkatéxavov is the best, as it is 
the simplest, emendation of karéxravov 
(see cr. n.). Though the pres. xaraxal- 
vw is not classical, the aor. is frequent; 
Xen. uses it (Az. 3. 1. 2, etc.).—_oé 7” ad 
tavd’ is a certain correction of cé 7’ av- 
tov. Here the latter would be like say- 
ing, ‘and actually ¢hee,’—as if the slaying 
of Haemon had been comparatively ve- 
nial. It cannot be naturally explained 
as meaning, ‘the mother with the son.’ 

1342 f. mpds ToTepov...1rdvTa yap. 
The reading of this verse cannot be 
certainly determined. The traditional 
text (see cr. n.) exceeds the metre. My 
own view is as follows: 

(1) The Ms. 6aq should be struck out. 
It evidently came in from the margin, 
having been a gloss on 1q, meant to show 
that 7@ k\.@6 is not a direct question, but 
depends on ovd’ yw. Retaining dg, we 
should have to suppose a double question: 
‘nor do I know in what direction, (or) to 
which thing, I am to look.’ This is not 
only very awkward, but very weak. The 
hiatus after éxw, though not unexampled, 
is at least another point against 87g. 


(2) L has wavra ydp in a line by itself: 
but, considering the caprices of lyric 
division in that Ms. (as in the rest), we 
cannot urge that fact as a hint of interpo- 
lation. If 6g was a spurious addition to 
1342, then mwavra ydp might easily have 
been carried over. Again, the words 
wdvrTa yap are ‘not indispensable ; yet the 
effect of Aéxpia Tay xeEpoiv, without them, 
would be rather oddly abrupt. Therefore 
we are by no means warranted (I think) 
in ejecting ravra ydp. 

(3) KALO@, for Kol Qa, is certain. On 
this last point there is now a general 
agreement.—The resulting dochmiac dif- 
fers from that in 1320 only by the ‘irra- 
tional’ long (the w of léw) for. short (the 
first of @ruov): and this is admissible. 
See Metrical Analysis.—Other views are 
noticed i in the Appendix. 

Tpos Mdorepov, z.¢., to the corpse of 
Haemon at his side, or to that of Eurydice 
in front of him (1297 ff.).—t8, delibera- 
tive subjunct. in the indirect question, 
depending on ov« éxw: cp. n. on O.T, 
fe: —1q kAv86, in what direction I_am to 

lean, 7.¢. , where. Lam_to find any Supe rt: 
my son and my wife have fallen: all my 
fortunes lie in ruin. mq here ote to 
the dat. after kAwoua: when it means ‘to 
lean against’ a thing, «as Od. 6. 307 
(she sits) xlove xexhuévn.—Not merely, 
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Cr. Lead me away, I pray you; a rash, foolish man; who 4th anti- 
have slain thee, ah my son, unwittingly, and thee, too, my wife— Soph 
unhappy that Iam! I know not which way I should bend my 
gaze, or where I should seek support; for all is amiss with that 
which is in my hands,—and yonder, again, a crushing fate hath 
leapt upon my head. 


[As CREON zs being conducted into the house, 
the Coryphaeus speaks the closing verses. 


CH. Wisdom is the supreme part of happiness; and re- 
verence towards the gods must be inviolate. Great words 


k\0@. 7a was first omitted by Seidler. See Appendix. 1344 f. déxpia 7A8" & 
xepoty L, and so most of the later Mss.: for 745°, Aug. b and Dresd. a give 7a 7’, 
Brunck gave Aéxpia Trav xepotv: Kayser, Néxpia Ta pd Xepow. 1847—1353 These 
six verses are rejected by Fr. Ritter. 1349 ta 7’ elo Oeoco L. For ra 7’ 
Triclinius gave 7a y’.—Dindorf writes xpi & és ra Oewv: Blaydes, xp7 5 és Tovs 
Geods: also conjecturing (as Wecklein does, Avs Soph. em. p. 167) xpn 6é Ta mpos 


Beovs. 





‘whither I am to betake myself,’ zo? 
Tparwuat; This.is shown by Aéxpua. 
1344 f. Néxpia Tav xepoty. sTdv seems 
right (see cr. n.): the MS. 746’ év would 
come from TAEN. Creon is still touch- 
ing the corpse of Haemon. The phrase 
Ta €v xepory would mean, figuratively, 
‘the matters with which I am engaged’ 
(so éxew te év xepoi, Her. 1. 35). Here, 
the words take a dramatic force from 
their literal sense. ‘All is amiss with 
that which I handle.’ Creon has, in- 
deed, mismanaged the work which his 
hands found to do; and the proof of it is 
the corpse which he is touching. Aéxpuos 
= ‘slanting,’ ‘oblique.’ As 6906s means 
either ‘straight’ or ‘upright,’ so Aéxpros 
can mean either ‘moving sideways’ (O. C. 
195), or, ‘not upright,’ ‘slanting.’ Cp. 
mddyos, the ordinary prose equiv. of 
déxptos, which has the second sense in 
Philemon ’Ayiprns 5 oxjuara | rraye’ 
éott TddXa, Toro 8 6pAdv Onplov, (man 
alone is evect, while other creatures (2.¢. 
quadrupeds) are bent earthward (cp. Sal- 
lust, Caz. I pecora quae natura prona... 
finxit). So, here, Aéxpta means primarily 
‘awry’ :—ra mpdypara ovK dp0ds éxer. Cp. 
Shaksp. Rich. LI. 2. 4. 24 And crossly to 
thy good all fortune goes. But it is further 
tinged with the sense of ‘prone,’ ap- 
plicable to the corpse. The Scholiast 


here has usu. been understood as explain- 
ing Aéypia by mAdya Kal wentwxéra. 
But. he meant only mddya to explain 
Aéxpta, while wemrwxdéra referred to wér- 
bos...eco7nAaTo: this is clear (I. think) from 
his whole phrase, mAéyia kal merTwKoTa, 
Ta pev ev xepol, Ta SE wi TH KEpady. 

va & éml Kpart pou x.7.d., while on the 
other hand: for the adverbial ra 6’, see 
O.T. 666 n. These words refer to the 
deaths of Eurydice and Antigone, as ra 
év xepoiv referred to the death of Haemon. 
It is quite possible to read rd8’, as 
=‘thus’; but then td év xepoty would 
denote a// his woes, and so we should 
lose the dramatic blending of a literal 
with a figurative sense.—eloyjAaro: cp. 
on 1271 f. 

1347 f£. edSatpovlas mparov, the most 
important element in it. Cp. Plat. Rep. 
389 D scwhpoctrns 56 ws TAGE, od Ta 
Toade méyloTa, apxovTwy péev bmwnkdous 
elvat, k.T.A.—1a y els Beods: cp. 889 n.: 
O. T. 706 (n.) 76 y’ els €avrov. Ph. 1441 
evoeBetv Ta mpds Geovs.—For the sentiment, 
cp. 1o50f. 

1849 ff. peydAou...Adyou: cp. 127 n. 
—For the position of Tay Urepavxwv, cp. 
944 f. Aavdas...d¢uas.—mrdryas...dmorel- 
owavtes, as the price: cp. Her. 2. 65 
dmrotive. gnulnv (a fine). So 7. 5. 56 
ovdeis dvOpwrwv ddikav Ticw obK dmworeloet. 
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peyddas mAnyas TaV VTepadywv 
ATOTELOAVTES 


yypa To dpovew edida€ar. eS ens 


1351 Nauck would place peyddas rAnyas after Trav drepavywy. Semitelos thinks 





1352 yypqg, without a prep.: so Eur. Hc. 203, etc.: but this is poetical, prose 
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of prideful men are ever punished with great blows, and, in old 
age, teach the chastened to be wise. 


that the two latter words may have crept in from a gloss, ‘dv7l trav brepa’xwv,’ on 
pmeyadot Adyou. 





preferring év yipg, &v To ipa, or éml  dpovetv, so soon after 1347: cp. on 76, 
yipws.—e6(SatEav, gnomic aor. (709).—1Td 625 (éxrds dras), 956 (Keproulors). 


o-s~ 
eee 





Fate cael coy ta BY 


an > A 
Verses 2f. ap oltof o tu Zeds taév am Oidimrov KaKav 
omotov ovxt vav ere Cooaw Tere; 


The view taken in the commentary—that o ru is subject to éor/ 
understood—seems to have been first proposed by W. Schneider, then 
by Neue; it was advocated by Bonitz (Beitrdge 1.17); and it is now 
received by Bellermann. What is new in my note, so far as I know, is 
the attempt to show how associations of colloquial idiom may have 
helped to soften the apparent harshness, and, more especially, to excuse 
the hyperbaton of Zevs. Here, at any rate, we approach the root 
of the difficulty which these verses present. The ultimate question 
is,—how much irregularity would the spoken language of the day have 
tolerated in such a sentence? We do not know: we can but study 
the evidence of contemporary analogies. 

At one time I inclined to the only theory which dispenses with the 
assumption of irregularity. This consists in _taking teAet with both 
clauses: dp’ oto@ 6 ti Leds Tov...Kaxav (reA€L), OTOLoY odyt vev ere Cdoaw 
teXet; Then,—rede? being, in this case, better regarded as /wf.,—the 
sense would be, ‘what will Zeus fulfil, which he will not fulfil whzle we 
five?’ —that condition being emphasised by the form of the sentence. 
Grammatically, this is blameless. Cp..Plat; Legg. Pp. 710 D Tavta oxe- 
dov areipyacta. TO Ged, amep (sc. amepyalerar) Stav Bovrn Op diadhepovTws 
<U mpagai tive awé\w: where the relative clause, expressing the condi- 
tion, d6rav BovAnOy...rddwv, is parallel with our gen. absol., vav éru Loca. 
If the reAct after Cwoaw stood after xaxdév, the parallelism of form 
would be complete: except, indeed, that the Platonic sentence is a 
little bolder, since it is natural to supply amepyacerar (Or ameipyaoato) 
rather than azeipyaora:. Yet, admissible as this construction is, it is 
undoubtedly harsh. And that harshness—especially at the outset of the 
play—is a strong argument against it. 

Two other interpretations have been suggested by those who take 
6 7 aS a pronoun. (a) omotov is resumptive of 6 7. ‘Knowest thou 
what evil,—what sort of evil,—he does not fulfil?’—an emphatic 
pleonasm. The Scholiast seems to have acquiesced in this :—elrev 85é 
Sirtds: mpadrov pev 6 71, erecta S€ OTotov, apKxodvros Oarépov. But this 
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seems weak; and it is certainly jerky. Others modify this view by 
taking ovxé with ozotov only: ‘ Knowest thou what of the ills—nay, what 
not—is being fulfilled by Zeus,’ etc. But, ‘knowest thou what of the 
ills...’ (6 re ze¢thout ovx’) would have implied, not Zess than her mean- 
ing, but the veverse of it. (2) Two questions are combined in 6 te 
ovotov (as in tis 7oOev ef ;)—‘what, (avd) of what kind?’ This view, 
proposed by Zehlicke (Greifsw. 1826), has been rightly rejected | by 
A. Boeckh (Ueber die Ant. p. 175).—Wecklein’s comment is, ‘o tt 
orotov, guid guale, welches Leid, wie es immer heissen mag’: z¢., ‘what 
woe,—of whatever sort it may be.’ I do not see how the words could 
yield this sense. 

If we read om, the conjunction, then ozotov is substituted for the 
direct zotov. ‘Knowest thou that Zeus fulfils—what not?’ In favour of 
this, we might, perhaps, suggest two points. (1) The double question, 
being somewhat awkward, may have made it easier to slide into the irregu- 
lar relative construction with ovotov. (2) The familiarity of the combina- 
tion oid’ or-—strongly illustrated by its use as an adverbial parenthesis 
(275 n.)—may have made it easier to treat ofo@ 67, after some inter- 
vening words, as if ore did not exist. On the other hand, the harsh- 
ness of the construction is aggravated by the shortness of the sentence. 
We cannot compare O. L 1401, where the MSS. give apa pov péepvno®? 
OTL | ot Epyo dpacas t Dptv elTa detp iwv | 0 ool et pacoov avbus ; For there 
—even if or is kept—it is obviously impossible that peuvno? ore ota 
dpacas, etc., should bea fusion of péuvno ori ToLat7a Spdcas with péeuvyno 
ota Sicas: the alternative—to treat ota and omota as exclamatory— 
though not (to my mind) tolerable, would be a less evil: but clearly dre 
should there be 7. It has been suggested, indeed, that dzotov is not 
substituted for zotov, but is itself a direct interrogative. This has been 
supported by the analogy of om drepos in direct question. Plat. Lyszs 
212 C vai: Omorepos ouv aur av TorEpov piros éoriv ; Heindorf there cites 
Euthyd. 271 A ordtepov kal épwras, @ Kpirwv; Rep. 348 B ororépws ovv 
co....apéoxet; Let it be assumed that the readings are sound in those 
places. Still, there is at least no similar instance of ozotos: nor is 
oroiov here the first word of a direct question. 


The proposed emendations are all unsatisfactory. They are of 
three classes. 


(1) Those which alter v. 2, leaving v. 3 untouched.—Bothe: dap’ 
otaGa 7. Zevs.—Meineke: ap’ olo Oa 8) Zevs. 

(2) Those which alter Vs 35 leaving V. 2 untouched.—Dindorf : 
éAXcizrov for orotov.—Paley: ovk eo Orrotov ovxi vov Coa tedet ( Journ. 
Phil. X. p. 16). He thinks that ér was a gloss (due to the frequency 
of its combination elsewhere with {jv), and that, when éri had crept 
into the text, ovx éo@ was erroneously omitted.—Blaydes: 7 zotov, or 
70 Aourov, for ozrotov. 


(3) Those which change, or transpose, words in both verses.— 
Heimsoeth (Avit. Stud. 1. 211): Gp ola0a wot tT TOV am’ Oidirov 
Kakdv | drotov ot Zeds vav ere Laoaw tere ;—Nauck: dp’ olof 6 t Zevs 
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vov ére Cuca tere | oroiov ovyt Tov am Oidiérov Kakov; AS Moriz 
Schmidt says, this would naturally mean, ‘Knowest thou what Zeus 
fulfils for us, which does not belong to the woes from Oedipus ?’— 
Moriz Schmidt (1880): ap é@ 6 te Zeds tdv amr Oidirov KaKxdv —-toukev 
ovx! vev ért Cooav tedetv; He prefers éo6 to oto f on the ground that, 
after the latter, ors would naturally be taken as the conjunction. (But 
cp. Plat. Zheaet. 197 D Kataoxevalowev ovK old 6 Te tAGopa.) The 
origin of dotov was, he supposes, a marginal gloss ozovovdy7ore, re- 
ferring to xaxév.—Semitelos compresses the two vv. into one: dp’ otc 
6 tu Leds ovxi vov Lica Ted ; 


4 ott’ drys drep. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that we have 
to choose between two views. One is that the words arys arep are 
sound, but that there has been some confusion of negatives. I shall 
return presently to this theory, which has lately been gaining ground in 
Germany. The other view is that the words arys atep conceal a cor- 
ruption, but that the process which led to it can no longer be traced. 

It must never be forgotten—it is indeed the capital condition of 
sound criticism here—that ovr arys arep was already the traditional 
reading in the time of Didymus, ¢ 30 B.c.’ The practice of writing 
explanations, ‘glosses,’ in the margin of Mss. was common in the later 
age to which our ss. belong; but we are not entitled to suppose that 
it existed in the earlier Alexandrian age, from which the mss. of 30 B.C. 
had come down. Therefore we cannot assume, as Porson did, that arep 
arose from a marginal gloss arnp*, z.e. arnpov, representing the sense of 
some other word or phrase which originally stood in the text. Again: 
it is possible that arys arep arose from a dittographia, arys arys, and 
that the word which originally followed arys bore no likeness to drep. 
But this also would be a bold assumption. And, apart from such 
hypotheses, we can only be guided by the letters of ovr’ arns arep. No 
reading can claim to be more than a guess, unless it is such that a mis- 
writing of it might have generated those words. 

This distinction between the clue of sense and the clue of writing 
at once sets aside a large number of conjectures. Among the rest, 
which suit the letters, not one, I think, suits the context. If, then, 
the words ovk arys atep are corrupt, they probably arose by some acci- 
dent, or series of accidents, of another kind than mere mis-writing. And 
if this is So, we may chance, indeed, to hit the truth by a conjecture ; 
but we can no longer prove it. 

The attempts to explain ovr’ drys arep without supposing a confusion 
of negatives have only a historical interest, and can be briefly dismissed. 
(1) Triclinius suggested two versions, both of which make arep an 
adverb, = xwpis. (a) ‘There is nothing painful, there is no excepted 
form of ary (lit., nothing of arn, apart),...that I have not seen’; z.¢., arep 
=arep ov. (6) ‘Nothing painful, no sort of dry, arep (éori), 2s apart, ze. 


1 Schol. in L: Alduyos dyolv bru év rovros 7d drys arep évayriws ouvTéraxrat Tots 
cupppafouévas* éyer yap otrws: ovdév yap éotw obre ddyewdv, ore arnpdv, ove 
aloxpov 6 ovK« éxouev Huets. arns arep 6é éore Td dyadv. 
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‘is absent.’—(2) Seidler: ‘There is nothing painful, there is no shame or 
dishonour (such as can come) w¢thout guilt’ (drys arep), 2.¢.. ‘no un- 
merited shame or dishonour.’—(3) Boeckh: ‘ There is nothing painful, 
nor—/eaving aside the curse upon our race (atns arep)—is there any 
shame or dishonour that I have not seen.’ Thus the parenthesis, arys 
atep, refers to the fatal deeds and woes of the Labdacidae, while aicypov 
and artimov refer to the dishonouring of Polyneices by Creon.—(4) A 
modification of the last view would give the parenthesis a more general 
sense; ‘nor—éeaving aside the ruin of our fortunes—is there any disgrace 
or dishonour.’ 

The theory that the poet himself was betrayed into an error by the 
accumulation of negatives deserves to be very carefully weighed. Asa 
general rule, mistakes of the kind which people easily make in hurried 
or involved speaking have a somewhat larger scope in the ancient 
classical texts than in days when a writer’s proof-sheets are revised for 
press,—with close criticism in prospect. Yet modern literature is by 
no means free from them; and, in particular, the multiplication of 
negatives has always been apt to cause irregularities,—even in short 
sentences. Abbott (Shaksp. Grammar § 405) quotes Ascham’s Schole- 
master, 37, ‘No sonne, were he never so olde of yeares, might not 
marry’: Shaks. C. of £. 4. 2. 7, ‘First he denied you had in him no 
right’; etc. Bellermann brings two German instances (both from good 
writers, and in short sentences): Lessing’s Lmzlia Galotti 11. 6: ‘Wie 
wild er schon war, als er nur horte, dass der Prinz dich micht ohne 
Missfallen gesehen!’ And in a letter from Schiller to Goethe (Nov. 23, 
1795): ‘Da man sich mze bedacht hat, die Meinung tiber meine Fehler 
zu unterdriicken. It is true that, in these examples, the irregularity 
consists in having a negative too much, while in Sophocles we should 
have to suppose a negative too little. Still, since two negatives precede 
the first ovr’, the origin of the error would be similar’. 

The simplest form of the confusion-theory is to suppose that 
Sophocles wrote ovdév yap ovr adyewov ovr drys arep | ovr aicypov 
ovr dtyov éof, x.7.X., meaning, ‘there is nothing either painful 
or zot without arn,’ etc.,—instead of ovr ovx« drys arep. Another form 
of it is that advocated by Hermann Schiitz (Sophokletsche Studien, 
1886), pp. 6 ff£, who would point thus: ovdév ydp ovr’ dAyewov ovr arys 
arep' | ot aicxpov ovr atiyov éof’, etc. He understands: ‘ Nothing 
is not-painful or free from ary.’ Setting out, like Hermann, from the 
fact that ovdéy otk adyewov éore Means ravra gdyewa éott, he supposes 
that the poet meant to say, ovdév ydp ovK adyewov o3d arns atep 
éori, but, wishing to co-ordinate the clauses, slid into the incorrect ovr’ 
...ovr. That is, we have to suppose that ovr’ adyewvov = ovr’ ovK dAyewwor.- 
But I much prefer the simpler view first stated, for these reasons. (a) It 
is much easier to suppose that the influence of a preceding ovre should 


1 In Thue. 7. 75 § 4 ov dvev ddlywv (érPecacuwv) used to be explained as a like 
error, for ovx dvev otk édywv. But this seems impossible. Nor can é6dlywv be ex- 
plained (with Classen) as=‘in a faint voice.’ Either dvev or é\lywy (probably the 
latter) is corrupt. 
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have caused a second ovre to be used instead of ovr’ ovx, than it is to 
suppose that the first odre should have been so used. (4) It seems clear 
that the words from ovdev to ariov éo@ formed a single sentence. The 
sense is greatly weakened by having a point after arep. (c) Inv. 5 we 
should then require ové’...ovd’", unless we assumed a further inaccuracy 
in the use of ovr’...ovr’. 

The negatives will supply a solution of a different kind if, instead of 
supposing they were originally confused, we suppose that the second otre 
has been corrupted, from ov« or from ov8’. With otk arys arep the sense 
would be, ‘ Nothing either painful—not without arj—or shameful,’ etc. 
The aAyos, or mental anguish, was not unattended by ary, external 
calamity. With ov8’ arys, the only difference would be that the clause 
would then be linked to adAyevov: ‘Nothing either painful (and not 
harmless), or shameful,’ etc. Cp. O. 7: 1282 orevaypos, ary, Oavaros, 
aicxvvyn, Kaxav | oo éori mavtwv ovdpat, ovdey éor’ arov. The great 
attraction of this remedy is that it changes only one letter; the drawback 
is the somewhat forced sense. 

We may now consider the conjectural emendations of drys drep. Apart 
from the hypothesis of a marginal gloss or of a dittographia, the letters 
of arys arep are our only safe guides. Mr E. Maunde Thompson has 
kindly given me the aid of his palaeographical learning and skill in an 
attempt to find some approximate limits for the corruption. We have 
to start from the fact that no variant seems to have been known in 
30 B.C. About 230B.c. Ptolemy Euergetes had acquired for Alexandria 
a standard text of the dramatists which had been written at Athens 
about 330 B.c.' If the words ovx arns arep stood in the text of 330 B.c., 
inscriptions supply the only form of writing by which the possibilities of 
change can certainly be measured. But it is otherwise if the text of 
330 B.c. had a different reading, and if ovx arys arep arose after that 
text had been brought to Alexandria. The papyri of the Ptolemaic 
age give Greek writing of the 2nd century B.c. It is a beautiful 
linked handwriting, firm and yet easy,—quite unlike the formally carved 
letters on contemporary stone. Such a handwriting presupposes at 
least a century of development. We may therefore believe that the 
forms of letters in the papyri of 250 B.c. were essentially the same as in 
those of 150 B.c. Now, one trait of the Ptolemaic writing is the 
well-marked distinction between letters which rest on the line, and 
letters which go below it. Thus the tails of @ and p are long, so 
that there was small chance of any confusion between such letters 
and, for instance, 6 and o. Hence, if we suppose drys drep to have 
been a Ptolemaic corruption from a Ptolemaic archetype, we must, 
‘at any rate, be reluctant to part with p: while, on the other, we 
must hesitate to introduce @ The letter r could have come from A 
(written somewhat awry), or, more easily, from y, or *. The form of 
the Ptolemaic s was such that, if dry had been written with a mere 
linking-stroke (—) after it, a careless scribe might have evolved drys. 


1 See the Introduction to the Laurentian Ms. of Sophocles, part II., pp. 13 f., 
where I have collected and examined the authorities. 
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A final -ov might have been represented by a contraction, or else lost 
by accident. Hence Ptolemaic writing would explain how uTNS aTep 
might have arisen (e.g.) from (ars UTép (a), Or arynv mepdv, OY adacropov : 
but not from arnv ae or arnv ayov, or arnpopov. It may be added 
that ¢ was usually large in proportion to o, and that a confusion between 
them, though quite possible, is so far less probable. The subjoined 
transcript (made by Mr Thompson) shows how ouT arys atep would have 
appeared in a Ptolemaic Ms. of ¢. 250 B.c. 


i ae” 


It must always be remembered that these data are relevant only if 
we suppose the corruption to have taken place at Alexandria later than 
about 250 B.c. They cannot be safely used if the Ptolemaic copies 
were merely repeating an older Attic blunder; for we do not know how 
far the Attic handwriting of the 4th cent. B.c. resembled the Ptolemaic. 


I subjoin a classified list of the conjectures known to me. 


wv > ” 


Ts (Conjectures which retain ovr’ drys, but change drep.— Robinson 
Ellis: arap, = sed vero, ‘nay,’ with cumulative force.—Wecklein (drs 
Soph. em. p. 70): mépa.—London ed. of 1722: peéra. —Porson : €xov. 
—Hermann: yéuov.—Sallier and Bothe: avep.—Bergk: dep (omitting 
verse 5).—In the Journal of Education (May 1, 1888) Prof. L. Campbell 
remarked that I have made ‘no reference to one [view], which, but for 
the abrupt transitions which it involves, would be at least plausible,— 
supposing vv. 4—6 to be an apostrophe to the shade of C&#dipus, and 
reading ovr’ arns, warep.’ It had escaped the memory of my friendly 
critic that it was I myself who suggested this emendation, in a letter 
written to him in the spring (I think) of 1886. I mentioned it also to 
Mr E. M. Thompson ; but I did not care to print it in my first edition : 
and I record it now, only to show that it was not overlooked.—The 
conjecture of Buchholz, given below (under ‘5.’), was not then known 
to me. 


2: Conjectures which keep dep, but change érys.—Koraes : ayys 
[what is ayys arep is a€nAov].—Ast : axovs. 


3. Changes of drys drep into two other words. —Brunck : arny épov 
or atynpov av.—Donaldson : arny ayov. .—Musgrave: ory oayév (‘loaded 
with calamity’). —Semitelos : aTyp amep.—Blaydes : arnpov ovr .—Pallis : 
ayav Bapv.—Hartung : arnpov wd’, 

4. Changes of drys drep into one word. —Johnson : daarov ‘noxium’). 
—Brunck : aryprov [implying a arp, from dw, contracted for aaw, as dury- 
pos implies Avryp].—Dindorf: arycipos [as if formed, through a arnots, 
from ataopa.|.—Pallis : umep Bapes. —Blaydes :—arndopovr, od€Opror, or 
dvapopov, OF ducxepés. —adAaoropov had occurred to me, but it seems 
impossible that it should have been used as = dAacrov, Cp. on. v. 974. 


5. Conjectures which change both ovr’ and dns drep.—Buchholz : 
old arAns, matep.—Moriz Schmidt: éof rechea = 
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23 ff. 23 “"Ereoxdéa pev, ws A€yovor, crv dixy 
24 xpyobeis Sixaia Kal vopw Kata xGovos 
25 €xpuWe tots evepOev evtipov veKpots. 


The attempts to correct this passage have been of two classes: I. those 
which disturb the present number of verses: II. those which are con- 
fined to verbal emendation. 


I. 1. Wunder, whom several editors have followed, rejected verse 
24. Such a theory fails to explain the origin of that verse. And the 
result is intrinsically bad. The honours paid to Eteocles are then 
dismissed too curtly. It is indispensable to the coming contrast that 
they should be described with some emphasis. 


2. The latter objection applies equally to compressions of vv. 23, 
24 into a single verse. This verse has been variously shaped. A. Jacob 
proposed *EreoxAéa pev adv diky Kata yOovos. Instead of ovv déxn, 
Kayser suggests ws vouos, Dindorf ws Adyos, Schneidewin 7 (or 4) din, 
and Kolster (Pizlol, v. 223) ws vopw. Pallis gives "EreoxAéa pev ovy dixy 
TE KAL VOLO. 


3. F. Kern supposes the loss of one or more verses after v. 23. 
This, of course, opens indefinite possibilities as to the origin of xpyoGeis 
dixaia in 24. 


II. 1. Among the merely verbal emendations, the simplest are 
those which change only xpyoGels,—For this word, Moriz Seyffert pro- 
posed xpyorés.—F. W. Schmidt, xpyorots [adopted by Bellermann, as 
meaning, ‘just, 7 the sight of the good’; and by Wecklein, as ‘ meet for 
patriots’|.—Nauck, «pice. 


2. Changes of xpyoQels Sixate.—Wiesler proposed xpyords Sixara, 
with a comma after dcky, so that décara should be in appos. with the 
sentence.— Hermann Schiitz (Jahr. f. kl. Philol., 1876, p. 176) proposed 
xpyo0a Sikaidv. In the note on 23 f. I suggest that this emendation 
would be improved by the further change of kal vopo into To vopo, In 
his Sophokleische Studien (Gotha, 1886), p. 11, I find that Schiitz himself 
now proposes this improvement. [Engelmann would read viv (for ovv) 
Siky | xpurOar Sixardv Kal vdpo.|—John W. Donaldson, in his ed. (1848), 
first conjectured mpooes 8{kata, which he placed in the text. The same 
emendation was afterwards made by Jul. Held (Odservv. p. 3, Schweid- 
nitz, 1854).—Wecklein (Avs Soph. em. p. 107) proposes png Ods Slxns 87} 
(or Sixalov). 


3. A few emendations are of larger scope.—Moriz Schmidt :—‘Ereo- 
k\éa pév,—murrds, ds déyet, Slkns | Kploer Skala Kdvvdpw,—Kara  xOovos | 
expuye etc.—Semitelos: "EteoxAéa pév, ws €éyovoty, evBukov | Kplvas, Sixalo 
Kal vouw Kata xOovos | expuwe. 

After my commentary on vv. 23 f. had been printed, I dis- 
covered that the conjecture ovdv 8lkys | xprjoe had been made before, 
—viz., by Gerh. Heinrich Miiller, in his Zmendationes et interpretationes 
Sophocteae (Berlin, 1878), p. 51; and that Madvig had thought of oiv 
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tixns (for dikns) xpyoe. In one respect, however, I have not been 
anticipated,—viz., in the statement of the considerations by which 
the emendation was suggested to me, and by which it may be de- 
fended. Even if it should find little acceptance, still many students 
will probably feel that this is a case where we have to choose between 
gentle remedies,—among which ovy dikys xpyoes may ask a hearing,— 
and violent remedies which part company with the tradition. It may 
well be, of course, that the fault really lies deeper—and beyond dis- 
covery now. 


110 ff. Some edd. change y@ (110), yav, drepérra (113) to the forms 
in y, because no other Doric forms occur in these anapaests. Anapaests 
held an intermediate place between dialogue and lyrics proper. Ac- 
cording to the context in which they occur, they are sometimes more 
nearly akin to the former, and sometimes to the latter. Now, in the 
lyrics of Attic Tragedy the Doric « was a conventional mark of lyric 
style. The question of retaining it in any given set of anapaests must 
therefore be governed by the consideration just stated, and cannot 
be settled by an inflexible rule. In this passage the anapaests are 
essentially part of the choral song; and the Doric forms ya, yayv, 
vreperta, are therefore appropriate. They serve to maintain the 
continuity of lyric character. It is otherwise with the anapaests spoken 
by the Chorus just after the third stasimon (801—805), and in the 
following kommos (815—822). There, it is evident that the anapaests 
have the tone of dialogue rather than of lyrics; they are intended to 
afford a relief, or a contrast, to the lyrics before and after them. (Cp. 
n. on 804f.) In them, accordingly, it seems clearly best to write 
mayKoitnv (804), and Ovyrwv *Aténv (822). Some cases occur elsewhere 
which are on the border-line ; but, as a general rule, it is not difficult to 
decide. The mss, almost invariably give the Doric forms in anapaests, 
which the transcribers regarded as following ordinary lyric usage. 


138 ff. eixe 0 adAg ta pey, | 
dda 8 éx aAAos, x.7.A. 


This, Erfurdt’s reading, is a very gentle correction of L’s efxe & adda 
Ta pev ddAAq td 8’ ex GAAous, and has the peculiar merit of suggesting 
how the vulgate arose,—viz., by a confusion between aAdq, adda on 
the one hand, and between rd pév, ra d€ on the other. Dindorf’s 
objection to the short pév at the end of the verse is obviated by the 
pause (cp. on 1276). And, since the immediately preceding words, 
Baxxevwv x.t.X., have indicated the threats of Capaneus, the reference 
in ra perv is perfectly clear. The irony of «lye 5 aAXg is also tragic. It 
is surprising, then, that Erfurdt’s correction has not found more general 
acceptance. 


The other emendations fall under three heads. (1) Those which 
keep at least one d\A\g.—Hermann: «lye 8 adda pev adAla: ta 8 er 
a\Aows.—Emperius: exe & adda pev add’, | adda & é@ addrows. — 
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Wecklein: «lye 6 aGAAa ta Tovd,| adAa 8 ex’ addAors. Le in ed. 
1874: formerly efye 5 adda tad ap, Ars Soph. em. p. 12.|\—Hense : 
elye 8 aAXa tadavr: | adda & én’ adAous.—Musgrave: elxe 6 adda 7a 
det’: | dOXa & éx’ aOdous.—G. Wolff: «iye & adda ta Atos: | adda O ex’ 
dAXdos. (2) Those which change éddq into another part of dddAos.— 
Seyffert: eye & dAdos ra pev: | adda & etc.—Semitelos: «xe 8 adAous 
déos: | aAkAa & er aAdos. (3) Those which change éddAq into some 
other word or words.—Blaydes: «lye tavra ta pév, | adda 8 ex’ addous.— 
Gleditsch : efAe rovd’ ade poip’: | adda 8 etc.—Kayser: érye 8 “Avda 
Aaxav: | dAAa 8 etc. [Nearer to the letters than either of these would 
be eye 8 ad aica vwv,—the pause excusing the short wy, as it 
excuses pev.| 


155 ff. The traditional text has: 
155 add’ dde yap 6n Bacireds xwpas 

156 Kpéewv 0 Mevoixéws veoxpos 
157 veapator Gedy eri ouvtvxiais 
158 yxwpet tiva dn pyTw épécowv 
159 OT. ovyKAnTov THVde yepovTwV 
160 mpovleto EoynVv 
TOI Kow@ Kypvypat. TEémWas; 


Verse 156, now a tripody, must be either shortened to a monometer, 
or lengthened to a dimeter. Taking the first alternative, Dindorf omits 
veoxuos, while Hartung omits Mevoixéws, reading Kpéwv 0 veoypos veapaior 
Oedv|. Bergk would omit Kpéwy 6 Mevouxéws and also Gedy, reading 
(with veoypots for veapator) veoypos veoypots eri ouvrvxias. But it seems 
far more probable that the verse should be lengthened to a dimeter, by 
supplying one anapaest or its equivalent (see comment. on 155 ff.). 

When this has been done, one difference still remains between this 
system of anapaests and that in vv. 141—147; viz., that the monometer, 
v. 160, answers to a dimeter, v. 146. Such a discrepancy seems to 
have been permissible. There is no ground for thinking that the 
correspondence between anapaestic systems was necessarily of the same 
precision as that between lyric strophes, while there is some evidence 
the other way. Thus the anapaestic system in 110—116 is, according 
to the most probable text, shorter by a monometer than that in 127— 
133. This small difference of detail was quite compatible with a general 
regularity of effect in such systems (cp. note on vv. 1oo—161, p. 27). 

Many critics, however, have required a rigidly complete corre- 
spondence with 141—147. They have therefore supplied the metrical 
equivalent of three anapaests. The supplements are shown by brackets. 
(1) Erfurdt: [rjcS dpr:] Kpéwv 0 Mevorxéws [rats | pavOeis] veoxpos 
veapaiot Oeov.—(2) Hermann: [ds tyode] Kpéwy [zais] 6 Mevoixéus | 
[veoxuads] veoxpos veapaion Oedv.—(3) Boeckh: Kpéwv 0 Mevorxéws, [véov 
eiAnxus | apxnv,| veoxuos veapaior Gewv.—(4) Wolff: Kpéwv 6 Mevotxéws, 
veoxpos [veoxmas | Tayos TaxGeis,| veapator Oeav.—(5) Wecklein: Kpéwy 6 
Mevorxéws [otxwv ew | rayos| veoxuos veapaior Gedv.—Moriz Schmidt and 
Herm. Schiitz take a like view, but leave a lacuna. 
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292 ddov Sixalws elxov, ds orépyew eué. The following are the passages 
in which Eustathius refers to this verse. On //. 10. 573: mapa SopoxAct 
To ur Cuy@ vatov eiAodus pepe. On Od. 5. 285: TO Yodoxrel ev 74 
Kapa celovtes ovd vr0 vy vatov evAdduws eixov. Cp. also on Qa. Io. 
169 0 tpayxos Oidirovs (an oversight for Kpéwv) dyot raév twas mwoAurav 
py éXew vr0 Cvyd vdtov evhodus déepew. On LZ. 23. 508 varos evAodos 
mapa SopokXel. ‘The very way in which these references are made suffices 
to show how preposterous it is to re-write the verse in accordance with 
them. G. Wolff has brought together a number of instances in which 
Eustathius has made similar slips. For example:—(1) £7. 66, dedopxor’ 
€xOpots aotpov ws Aapwew er, cited on //. 2. 135 dedopxws aotpov ws 
Aapapev: (2) O. ZT. 161 Kvxdoevt’ ayopas Opevov evdxdéa, cited on Li. 24. 1 
SogoxA7js mov Kkvxdoevta Odkov ayopas evkdeq: (3) 20. 1035 Sewov y 
ovedos cited on //, 17. 105 Kadov y ovetdos: (4) AZ. 445 dwri, cited on 
Zl, 6. 367 avdpi: (5) 26. 1219 axpay, cited on J. 6. 397 tepyv. Such 
instances, which could easily be multiplied, detract nothing from the 
merit of Eustathius in his proper field; they merely show that his 
incidental literary references were usually made from memory, and that 
his memory was not infallible. We cannot treat his quotations as if 
they possessed a critical value for the texts of authors to whom he 
casually alludes. So much is equally true of Aristotle. 


318 L here has ri Sai fvOuilers. Sal, a colloquial form of 67, is not 
read in any other passage of Soph., but is supported by L in Aesch. 
P. V. 933 (where ri & av should be read), and Cho. goo (where Porson 
rightly gave ov 67). As Ar. and Plato show, 8a( was commonly used 
in short phrases expressing surprise, like ti dai; wus dai; ri dat A€yers ; 
etc. In this verse Sat is clearly unsuitable, while on the other hand 8€ 
constantly follows ré in such questions. The Triclinian gloss, da ro 
pétpov, Suggests that d6€ was changed to édaé by a corrector who did not 
know that d¢ could be long before 6. In Plat. Gorg. 474 c where ri 8& 8) 
aioxvov is right, some Mss. have ti 8a\ 67: and in many other places da/ 
seems to have supplanted 6é€ or dy. (In Ar. Ach. 912, however, the 
metre permits dai, which some edd. have changed to dé.) Porson on 
Eur. Med. 1008 says, ‘assentior Brunckio dai e tragicis eximenti’; but 
the case of Eur. is different from that of Aesch. or of Soph. Thus in 
Ton 275 (ri dai 708’;) it is quite possible that the colloquial style of the 
passage should have led Euripides to prefer 8a(. Each passage in 
which the mss. ascribe da¢ to him should be tested by our sense of the 
degree in which, there, he meant to reproduce the language of every-day 
life. 


340 Here, as in 509, I have preferred the spelling tAd to dda, 
though without regarding it as certain. Cobet (Var. Lect. 361) pro- 
nounces confidently for iAAw, though without convincing reasons. The 
fact is that the Ms. evidence is small in amount and doubtful in quality; 
and there is no epigraphic evidence. In Eur. fr. 544, otpav 8 vridao’, 
the mss. of Athen. 701 B give vmyAao’ or vmyxas: those of Aelian De 
Nat. An. 12. 7 give ummAXao’ or iidAao’. Erotianus (gloss. Hippocr. 
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p. 378) gives vzeiANe. See Nauck, Fragm. Trag. p. 420; and cp. 
Schweighaduser on Athen. 7 « (vol. 8, p. 366). In Plat. Z7m. 40 B 
eiAXowevnv and idAopévny are among the various readings of the Mss. 
(others being these same forms aspirated, and ciAopevny, cidovpervny, 
eiXovpevnv): SO, again, 2b. 76 B, 86 E. In Arist. De Cael. 2. 13 the 
Berlin editors (p. 293 4 31) give tAXeoOau, as also 2b. 14 (p. 296 4 26), 
noting «iAeioOar as a v. Z. in the first passage, and eiAetoGar in the 
second. Here, the corruption in L, azorpver amdopevwrv, arose from 
ATIOTPYETAIIAOMENON (azorpverar iAouévwv), IT having been sub- 
stituted for the doubled iota, Il. This passage, then, must be added 
to the testimony for iAAw versus ciAAw. So, too, must imidAdovow 
(L) and viAdovor (A, with other Mss.), in 509. In Ar. Wud. 762, 
where most Mss. have efAXe, the Ravenna has tAXe. This last seems 
the most significant of all the facts which can be gathered from 
the mss. That is, there is no testimony for «fAXe which can fairly 
be set against this. There is no instance in which €¢tAXe is sup- 
ported by a manuscript excelling the other Mss. of the same author as 
much as the Ravenna excels the other ss. of Aristophanes. I cannot, 
therefore, concur with Mr Rutherford (who does not notice Ax-t. 340 
and 509, or Arist. De Cae/o 2. 13) in thinking that ‘the evidence for the 
spelling eiAAw is...much greater than that for iAAw’ (ew Phryn., p. 90). 
I should rather have thought that the ms. evidence, so far as it goes, is 
slightly in favour of tAdw. It is true that our MSs. sometimes wrongly 
changed e to us, as in érioa for éreuca: but, in regard to tAAw, we have 
to consider whether the doubling of A might not have induced a 
weakening of the initial diphthong into t. 


350 f. Aaciavyxeva & immov e€erar au | Piopov Cvydv L.—The emenda- 
tions may be divided into two classes. 


I. The following retain dydirodov Cvyov, either as acc. or nom. 


(i) Brunck: wmdgerar for éferax. This would be the simplest 
remedy. But the future tense is impossible. In this context, nothing 
but a present tense would be endurable. The gnomic aor. vrpyaye 
(Blaydes) must also, therefore, be rejected. It is, indeed, too far from 
the letters to be probable. (ii) Gustav Jacob: oAi@erau (: Man fits the 
horse with a yoke’). This is now received by Bellermann, who formerly 
proposed éOierau (also with double acc.). He compares oprevvupe 
Twa, tT, etc. (ili) Dindorf: aéferat, ‘ut iugum equos aéfeoGar dicatur, 
qui iugo adhibito dociliores et sollertiores redduntur’ (ze, the yoke 
‘improves’ the horse !)—(iv) G. Wolff: éoas ayet (‘having put the yoke 
on the horse, he leads him’ ).—(v) Campbell: vpéAxerar.—(vi) Blaydes, 
in his text, dxpaer vr. 


iI. :In:the following, audirodov Cuvyov is modified.—(i) Schone and 
Franz, oxpalerar dpi Aodov Lvys (so Wecklein), or fvye@v (so Donald- 
son). Receiving oypdlera, (ii) Schneidewin, audirodav ees (iii) 
Kayser, duprropy cvye, (iv) Blaydes, zxter alia, dppiBarev f vyov. AN) 
Schiitz, épeLerar audi Adpov Lvyav.—(vi) Seyffert, avaooeTaL canes 
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lvyo.—(vil) Semitelos, Kparet de pnxavats aypavdous | Ojpas operoiBaras, 
hacvavxeva @ | irmov, ov éere audi Aodov Lvyor.—(vili) Pallis, Aace- 
avxevov @ | tmmov Cevgar’ év aupirody lvyo. 


466 f. L gives «i tov ef € euns | wntpos Bavovt’ aGamrov nloxspny vey, 
The later MSS. have nioxounv (noxonnv), Hvoxopny, NOXOUNY, ioXopny, 
nvecxopnv, OF yvecxdunv. Leaving aside the mere corruptions, yicyxo- 
nv and noxounv, we see that the other Ms. readings represent two 
different kinds of endeavour to amend the passage. One was ioyouyv: 
along with which we might have expected to find écyounv: and, in fact, 
eoxounv and yoydunv were the readings known to Eustathius (p. 529. 
20, on f//, 5. 120). The other assumed the aor. or imperf., of avéxopat, 
contracted or uncontracted. 


Hermann, who thought icydunv defensible (‘non spernendum’), 
adopted écyxdunv. He took it, seemingly, in the sense of ynveryouny. 
This, as all would now admit, is impossible. Brunck adopted the por- 
tentous nveyounv from Pierson. Dindorf defends yvoxopuny as = nveoxo- 
pnv: but see comment. Most of the other emendations assume either 
(1) Averyouny, or (2) averxounv. 

(1) Blaydes: pT pos Oavevr’ Barro 6 ovr’ VET XO. —Nauck: Tap’ 
ovdév' adX’ abamrov «i Tov e& ens | pnt pos Tar pos te Tov Oavovr’ nvEerxo- 
Env. —Tournier: Trap! ovdév’ adyos 8 Hv ay, «i Tov é& uns | pytpos matpos 
Te pn Tapevt nverxounv.—Pallis, more boldly still, assumes the double 
compound: ei tov e& €uns | wntpos dave’ (or ean) adamrov é&nve- 
TXOMNV. 

(2). G. Wolf: et TOV €€ epijs | pyTpos F évos 7 araov dveoxopny 
vexuv.—Seyftert : ei Tov a opns | untpos Gavove’ dracov dveoXopny veKuv. 
—Moriz Schmidt: map: ovdév? GAN adywor av, ei tov e& uns | tapevr 
abarrov wd averxduny véxvv (understanding yxepds with éu7s). 


Any reader who will consider these conjectures will find, I think, 
that they justify the remarks made in my note on this passage. 


578 f. éx dé rovde xp7 | yuvatkas elvar traode—The following emend- 
ations have been proposed. (1) Dindorf: e& 6 taode yp7 | yuvaixas 
TAas pnd avemevas éav. So Meineke, but with efpfac instead of tra 
Herwerden (Ods. cr. in fragm. Com. p. 134) improves this to ¢fpégau 
And Nauck accordingly gives ed 6€ taode xpy | yuvaixas dpfa. pnd 
avemevas éav. He would prefer, however, to place éav defore aveu., with 
Madvig (Adv. 1. 216). (2) Bergk adopts the insertion of é@y and the 
omission of tagde in 579, but would refrain from further change: é« 8é 
Tovoe xpy | yuvaikas elvor nd edv aveysévas. The change of subject for 
the infinitives would, however, be very harsh. (3) Seyffert: ed Serds de 
xpr | yevaixas elvan naan pnd aveipevas. Engelmann substituted éxde- 
tas for ev deras. This is one of those conjectures which are taking 
at first sight, but which reflection condemns. erds occurs only in the 
subst. dery, a faggot. Nor were the royal maidens to be put in — 
they were merely to be detained in the house. 
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601 f Kar advw...dua kdvis. The primary sense of aay was probably 
‘gather’: the special sense ‘cut,’ ‘mow,’ was derived from the gather- 
ing of crops. The passages in which the verb occurs are of three classes. 
(1) Those which refer to reaping or mowing, and which therefore throw 
no light on the question whether ‘gather’ or ‘cut’ was the original 
notion. (2) Those which require the sense ‘gather’: as 77 24. 165 
(kompov) Kataunoato xepoiv éqow, ‘heaped it up’ on himself: imitated 
by Josephus, Bell. Jud. 2. 21. 3 xatapwpevor tTHS Kepadis Koviw. Od. 5. 
482 evvnv érapnoaro, ‘heaped up a couch’: 20. 9g. 247 (yada) év tadapor- 
ow apynoopevos, ‘having collected.’ (3) Those which require the sense, 
“Cuts as Ml. 3+ 359 (and 7. 253) duapyoe xitava, Od. 21. 300 am ovata... 
| pivas Tr Apnoavres. 

If, however, the MS. kévis 1s retained in v. 602, the fact that karape 
originally meant ‘gathers in,’ and only secondarily ‘cuts down,’ will not 
help to obviate the confusion of metaphor; for the metaphor is still 
borrowed from the gathering of the harvest. 

Some critics have proposed to translate karayq ‘covers.’ Now, the 
version ‘covers’ would be suitable only if the gowia beady Trav veprépwv 
Koves were the dust of the grave which is to hide Antigone: whereas it 
surely means the dust, due to the véprepo, which she sprinkled on her 
brother’s gory corpse. But how could karapq mean ‘covers’? Prof. 
Lewis Campbell says:—‘As xatapdoOou xovw is ‘To cover oneself with 
dust,’ so, by a poetical inversion, the dust may be said karapév, ‘To 
cover,’ or ‘Sweep out of sight.” But xatayacOau xoviv derives the sense, 
‘to cover oneself with dust,’ only through its literal sense of ‘heaping up 
dust for (or on) oneself.’ Does, then, ‘poetical inversion’ allow us to 
say, Kovis KaTaua pe, When we mean, Kataywpor kovw? On this point I 
can only repeat what I said in my first edition (commentary on vv. 
601 f.) ;—‘*‘ Poetical inversion’ has its limits. ‘He pulls down a pail of 
water upon himself.’ This operation would not be correctly described 
by saying, ‘the pail of water pulls him down.’’ 

In the Journal of Education (May 1, 1888) Prof. Campbell suggests, 
however, another explanation, different from the ‘poetical inversion’ ; 
viz., that duaw may be ‘a homonym with more than one meaning.’ 
That is, besides the rt. dua, ‘gather,’ there may have been another aya, 
meaning ‘cover.’ To this we can only reply that the sense ‘gather’ 
(with its derivative ‘cut,’ ‘mow’) suffices everywhere else, and that this 
one passage seems inadequate ground for assuming another root with a 
different sense. As to the Homeric a4 in the act. auaw, Mr Leaf (on JZ. 
18. 34) has pointed out that it occurs only under ictus, and therefore 
lends no support to the hypothesis of two distinct verbs. 

With regard to the usage of the word xomls, a few words may be 
added in supplement to the commentary. (1) Ar. fr. 184, Ko7idc tév 
payepikdv, is enough to indicate that, if the kitchen use of the implement 
was the most familiar to Athenians, other kinds of xomis were also 
known to them. (2) The military xomis, as used by some orientals, 
occurs in Xen. Cyr. 2. 1. 9, where Cyrus describes the ordinary 
equipment of the Persian nobles called opotio as Ouwpaé,...yéppov.. 
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Komis d€ 7) gayapis eis tThv Segtav. Again, in Cyr. 6. 2. 10, the Asiatic 
troops of Cyrus are armed with aozis, dépv, and xomis. That the blade 
of the xomis was of a curved form is shown by its being distinguished 
from the Dorian odayis, of which the blade was straight: cp. Eur. £7, 
811, 837. It is unknown whether the military xowis was a small 
curved sword, like a scimitar, or a curved blade on a long handle, like 
a ‘bill.’ At any rate the fact that it was current in Attic prose as the 
name of a warlike weapon tends to show that, for Attic ears, it cannot 
have been a word of such homely sound as ‘chopper’; and Euripides, 
at least, did not think it out of keeping with the tone of a tragic fjots. 
(3) The image of Death thus armed might be illustrated by Eur. O7. 
1398 orav aipa xv0q Kata yav Eiheow | oidapéorow “Avda. Eur. fr. 757 
Biov GepiLew dore kaprysov oraxvy. Apoll. Rh. 3. 1186 "Apeos apworrtos. 
Hor £f. 2. 2. 178 mettt Orcus | grandia cum parvis. 


606 f. L has 6 zavroyypwo | ovr akaparo. Oedv. ‘These words 
answer metrically to 617 f. -vowy épuitwr | eidote 8 ovdev Epa. The con- 
jectures have followed one of two courses, according as twavroyrpws is (1) 
retained, or replaced by a metrical equivalent: (2) replaced by -v-, 
while or’ is brought back from v. 607. 


(1) Hermann : 0 TOVTOY) pws | ovre Oedv a axpnto.. [He afterwards 
preferred, axaparou Gedy ous), The Doric aKparou should, however, be 
written. Schneidewin conjectured ovr’ éréwy @euaroe = Heath and 
Brunck had proposed a simple transposition (with ovd€), ovdé Gedy axa- 
paro.. But axuwaro. is metrically better, and would most easily have 
arisen from axayato. For the form, cp. Hom. hymn. Ap. 520, axpyrou 
dé Aodov tpocéBav wooiv. It is unnecessary, then, to write ovre Gedy 
axuntes, With Blaydes.—Dindorf: 6 ravroyypws | ovr’ axorou Oewv viv.— 
Neue, whom Hartung follows: o zavroyypws | dkaparol te Oedv ov.— 
Nauck (omitting Oeav): 0 ravroynpws | ovT aKxapavres. 


(2) Donaldson : 0 mayKparns ovT | dxduator Oéovres. So Wolff, 
but with o mavraypevs. —Wecklein desires a verb in the place of Bedy : 
aS 0 TavT aypov, ovT | akdparor dbivovow. He also thought of bepotow. 
Mekler prefers oxeddov. 


613 f. The mss. give ovdev € Eprret | Ovarav Biotw mdparohis éxTos aras. 
On maprokis the Schol. has, 0 kata macav moAw eprwv vopos, 6 éott, 
mavres avOpwro. ‘Triclinius took the sense to be: ‘the law never (ovdév 
as adv.) comes (= is never applicable to) the life of men, in any of their 
cities, without ary’: z.e., when any mortal thinks to rival the sovereignty 
of Zeus, he incurs ary. This interpretation, which tortures the language 
without fitting the context, requires no refutation. Boeckh reads épzrwwv. 
Receiving this, Prof. Campbell explains :—‘ This principle (the sove- 
reignty of Zeus) will last the coming time, and the time to come, as well 
as the time past, never swerving, as it moves onward, from calamity to 
the life of mortals in all their cities.’ Are we, then, to understand that 
the attitude of mortals towards the sovereignty of Zeus has been, and 
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will be, everywhere and always, such as to bring down divine wrath? 
There are other difficulties ; but this suffices. 

Wecklein, adopting Heath’s mdparodv y in his text, conjectures m\np- 
pedés (Ars Soph. em. p. 47), which D’Ooge receives. It means ‘nothing 
wrong,’ z.é., nothing out of harmony with the sovereignty of Zeus. But 
map7oXv y is far better in this general maxim, and is also far nearer to 
the letters.—Hartung, admitting Lange’s mavredés, reads ovdev’ epzrev| 
Ovarav Biotov wavrehés éxros atas, ‘that no mortal life performs its 
course to the end (zavreAés adv.) without ary.’—Schneidewin sought a 
similar sense by reading ovdev epee | Ovatav Biotov tov woddv éxrds artas, 
7.é.,‘no mortal (ovdév = ovdels) goes through the greater part of life with- 
out ary.’ Pallis: ovdev’ Eprew | Ovarav Biotov mpds tédos éxrds aras.—Bergk 
invented a form tapraSls as = rayrydnv (‘altogether’). 


619 «pooatcy, The following are the principal pieces of evidence 
for an avw =ailpw. (1) Alcman fr. 94 tav Maoav xataices. Eustathius 
explains this by agaviceis: cp. Ar. Wub. 972 tas Movoas addavitwv. 
_ (2) Hesychius: katatoau: xatavdjoa [katavrAjoa: Lobeck], katadicar. 

(3) Pollux 6. 88 éfatoar ro eéedciv. (4) Etym. MW. p. 346. 58 gives 
éfavoryp as ‘a flesh-hook,’ for taking meat out of the pot (= xpéaypa). 
Lobeck (on Az. 805, p. 296 f., 3rd ed.) would add the v. 2 zpoodpy [and 
mpocaipy| here, regarding them as glosses on the true sense of zpocavon. 
But it is surely far more probable that mpocapy and zpocaipy were 
merely conjectures, (generated, probably, by a corruption,) which sought 
to give a clear and simple word, suited to the context. And, on the 
other hand, two things are certain,—viz., that tpocavw could mean to 
‘burn against,’ and that such a sense is specially fitting here. It 
may be granted that there was an avw = aipw, but there is no proof that 
an Attic writer would have used avw, or any compound of it, in that 
sense. And there is one piece of evidence the other way. Pollux (see 
above) quotes éfatoa. as=‘to take out,’ from atw=alpw: yet it is 
known that an Attic writer used éfatca. as = ‘to roast,’ from avw ‘to 
kindle’: Plat. com. “Eopraé fr. 9 ro 8& orrjoa éEadoar (af. Eustath. 
p. 1547. 48, on Od. 5. 490, avor). 


622 The Greek verses given in the note, orav & 6 daiuwv, x.7.A., 
were probably the original of ‘Quem Iuppiter vult perdere, dementat 
prius.’ They are cited, with this Latin verse added in brackets, by 
James Duport (Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 1639—1654) 
in his Guomologia Homerica (Cambridge, 1660), p. 282. He is illustra- 
ting Od. 23. 11, wapynv oe Oeot Oéoav. Joshua Barnes, in the ‘ Index 
prior’ to his Euripides (Camb., 1694), has, ‘Deus quos vult perdere, 
dementat prius, incerta v. 436.’ On that verse itself, p. 515, another 
version is given, viz., ‘At quando numen miserias paret viro, Mens 
laesa primum.’ And in the margin he cites ‘Franciados nostrae’ v. 3, 
‘certe ille deorum | Arbiter ultricem cum vult extendere dextram | De- 
mentat prius.’ It was suggested to me that the line ‘Quem Iuppiter’ 
etc. had first appeared in Canter’s Euripides. I have looked through both 
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the editions, but without finding it. His duodecimo ed. (Antwerp, 1571) 
has an appendix of 16 pages, ‘Euripidis sententiae aliquot insigniores 
breviter collectae et Latinis versibus redditae’: but ‘Quem Iuppiter’ is 
not among them. His folio ed. (of 1614) does not seem to contain it 
either. Publius Syrus 610 has ‘stultum facit fortuna quem volt perdere.’ 
This shows that part of the line, at least, was familiar c’vc. 50 B.c. The 
use of dementat as=dementem facit proves, of course, a post-classical 
origin. 


648 The older mss. have tds ppévas vf Sovns. ‘Triclinius wrote 
pévas y—rightly, I think (see comment.). Critics have proposed 
various other remedies, which may be classified thus. (1) Changes con- 
fined to vf’. Hermann, zpos ydov7ns: Blaydes, 6’ ydovyv: Hertel, ov y’ 
noovns (Meineke, ov y’ 7dovn): Seytfert, yYP ydovis (Ze. xuta, adv., as = 
‘at random,’ ¢emere). (2) Larger changes.—Kayser, giAndia for ud’ 
noovas.—Sturenburg, xaxodpovos (do.).—Wecklein, trav dpevav vd’ ndovis 
| ...€xréons.—Semitelos, wy vuv zorw[roraoyo.— be fluttered’], wai, tds 
dpevas, nO [zmo pyd| ydovas, | x.7.4.—Pappageorgius, removing the 
note of interrogation after yéAwy in 647, writes yéAwv | id’ ydovys: py 
vuv TOT, @ Tal, Tas pPpévas, against metre. 


718 L gives add’ elke Cupar Kai peracracw didov. For duu, several 
of the later MSs. have @vpod. Porson was content to propose add’ elke 
Oupsv, comparing O. C. 1178 rad cixabetv, etc. Hermann conjectured, 
GAN’ elke, Ovuo kal peraoracwy Si8ors, ‘sed cede, irae etiam intermissionem 
faciens.’ (He does not say how he understood kat, which he renders by 
the equally ambiguous e¢zam.) Afterwards, while adhering to this text 
and punctuation, he preferred to retain 8{80v with Gaisford ; ‘quae est 
per asyndeton instantius precantis oratio.—Dindorf: add’ elke, kat upd 
petactac didov. (So Pallis, but with @upod. 

The bolder treatments of the verse have usually been directed 
against @vp@ or Oypov. Schneidewin: add’ elke 84 por, Or GAA’ Eike O spt. 
—Martin: ddd’ elke pt0~ (So Nauck.)—Meineke: aA efke Spo. (He 
afterwards acquiesced in elke Ovuz@ as = ‘yield in thy mind,’ but then 
desired kai patacracw ridov as = peraoryO..)—Mekler: ddd’ elke kal ot. 
—Mr J. G. Smith suggests, add’ ei ye Ovpot: this is ingenious, but the ye 
is unsuitable. 


782 & xrtiypact maras. These words have provoked a curious 
variety of interpretation and of conjecture. Besides the version 
defended in my note, the following have been proposed. (1) ‘Love 
attacks rich men.’ (Hermann: ‘Non videtur mihi dubitari posse quin 
kTnwata pro opulentis ac potentibus dixerit.’) ‘Love attacks cattle’: 
KTHpaot = Ktyveot (Brunck). (3) ‘Love falls on his slaves,’ ze. falls on 
men, so as to enslave them,—«rypaor being proleptic. This was 
Schneidewin’s view, who compared Lucian Dial. Deor. 6. 3 where 
Hera describes Zeus as dAws ktHpa Kal maida Tod "Epwros. But surely 
it is one thing for Hera to say that Zeus is ‘the very chattel and 
play-thing of Love,’ and quite another thing to suppose that Sophocles 
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here meant to say, ‘ Love falls upon his chattels.’ «xrjpa, in this sense, 
suits humorous prose, but not elevated poetry. 

The conjectures have been numerous. (1) Keeping the rest, instead 
of xrypao. Dindorf proposes Arpacr (1860 Oxon. 3rd ed.), or wr 
av8pdor (1863 Leipsic 4th ed.): Blaydes, cdpacr (or vedvior as a trisyll.) : 
Hartung, oryeor: Meineke, 86pacr: Musgrave, oxrjpaor (¢ztulos dignita- 
tesque invadts). Seyffert, Bréppaor. (2) Some would change the verb, 
with or without changing xrjpacr. Blaydes: civ oupacr waters (or -v 
iets). He also mentions an old conject., eiv oppacw imrn (‘harmest 
through the eyes’?).—Pallis: év dépypacw (ers.—Semitelos : ev krypace 
rixrec (‘art born amid wealth’). 


797 f. ra&v peyadwy wdpeSpos &v dpxais | Oecuav. If rapedpos is sound 
here, the first two syllables are equivalent to the first long syllable of a 
dactyl. The following examples are furnished by Pindar. In each 
case I give the antistrophic verse along with the verse in which the 
example occurs. The example itself is printed in thicker type. 


(2) Oe 10 (17). 
ISt.epode.y..17 

kat xaAk\eos “Ap|ns| tpame dé | Kuxviea paxla cat vijrépBiov A || 
2nd ep. v. 40 

ov modAlov ide | rarp|ida moAl-v 


(2). Py t Te 





LA | 


Ist strophe Vv. 4 parpl | Tap MeXilav Xpva|ewv | és adutlov Tpur0o|wv A | 
Ist antistr. v. 9 dpa | Oéuw iep|dv Iv6lav|a re Kai | dpOodik|ay 


(3) Wem. 7. 


4th str., v. 70 Kv |gevida. marp|abe | Solyeves drlopviw A | 
4th antistr., v. 78 KodAla xpuaov | év te | Aevklov edehlavP apa A || 


[Here, ééviéa mwairp=a xpvcov. This is a very rare instance of ¥ in the subst., 
though xpvceos is frequent.] 


(4) Lsthm. 3. 


4th str., v. 57 Deorert|wv érélwy Aour|ots a6|vpew | 
4th ant., v. 63 épvei | Tereord dla. roApla yap | eikus || 


In the third and fourth of these examples, it will be observed that 
the resolution of the long syllable into u u has the special excuse of a 
proper name. 


836—838 L gives the verses thus: 


836 Kalro. POipéva [with w over a] péy’ axotoa 
837 Tots iroéous éykAnpa Aaxetv 
838 fdcav kal éreita Oavotcav. 


| aa 08 17 
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The following opinions on this passage claim notice. (1) Hermann, 
omitting v. 838, transposed the two other verses thus :— 
Kaito. POywévw Tos iooéors 
éyxAnpa Aaxetv péy axovoat 


Thus the pivot of his criticism was the belief that péy’ dxovoa:, being 
sound, should close a paroemiac. So Dindorf, too, formerly gave the 
passage (3rd ed. Oxon., 1860). [In his 6th Leipsic ed. (cur. Mekler, 
1885) it is, Katro. POipévy rotor Oeoiow | ovyKAnpa raxeiv péy’ axodoan. | 
Bergk also rejects 838. (2) G. Wolff refers to the schol. on 834: 
Kaptepelv oe xpy, ws Kat 7 NioBy éxaprépyoev, kairo. Oevorépov ‘yévous 
tuyxavovca. Tavradov yap jv tod Auos.—IlapapvOovpevos aityv, Oedv 
gyot thy NwByv. Hence Wolff inferred that the Schol. read a verse, 
now lost, in which Antigone was exhorted to be patient (xaprepetv). 
He suggested oé O€ kai trAHvat tTpéTov ws Kelynv, to come immedi- 
ately before acav xai éreita Oavotcav. He also changed the full stop 


“~ 


after @vyroyevets to a comma, and kairo. to kai r@. The obvious reply 
to Wolff's theory is that the Schol.’s paraphrase, xaprepeiv oe ypy, etc., 
refers to what the Chorus suggests,—not, necessarily, to what it says,— 
‘Niobe was a goddess, and you are a mortal’ (and mortals expect 


suffering : therefore, if she was patient, you well may be so). 
(3) Wecklein, too, assumes the loss of a verse. ‘In 836 f. he reads 


lé / / > A 
KQLTOL Pbinevn eyo TAKOVO QL 


a“ a ie n 
Toit Geoiow ovyxrAnpa AaxeEirv, 


and indicates a lacuna between these verses and fwoav kat érevra 
Gavotoav. His grounds are not G. Wolff’s, but merely (a) the un- 
satisfactory sense, (4) the fact that at vv. 817 ff. we have six, and not 
five anapaests. [On this point, see Appendix on 155 ff.] Nauck’s view 
is similar. 

(4) Bellermann is disposed to agree with those who, like Hermann, 
Dindorf, and Bergk, reject 838. He remarks: ‘ Besonders auffallend 


ist 5cav, da im Zeden Antigones und Niobes keinerlei Ahnlichkeit 
gefunden werden kann.’ This objection I venture to think that I have 
answered ; see n. on 834—838, p. 153. 


(5) Semitelos gives:— 

Kal to hOpévov Oatpd y axodoar 

toiat Oeoiciv o” éyxAnpa Aaxeiv 

Caocav kal éreita Savotow, 
7... ‘Many among the dead will marvel to hear that in Ze thou didst 
win the same lot as a goddess (Niobe), and afterwards (after thy death) 
the same lot as the dead.’ Are the dead to marvel, then, at the 
appearance among them of one who had seemed to be lifted out of the 
ranks of ordinary mortals ? 


904—920 This famous passage affords one of the most interesting 
exercises for criticism which can be found in ancient literature. Is it 
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indeed the work of Sophocles? Or was it interpolated, after his death, 
by his son Iophon? The anonymous Life of Sophocles records a 
statement by the biographer Satyrus ' (¢c. 200 B.c.) that the poet died in 
the act of reading the Axtgone aloud. It has been suggested that he 
may then have been employed in revising the play, with a view to 
reproducing it; and that Iophon, in completing the task, may have 
brought in these verses. Another possibility is that they were due 
to the actors, whose innovations Lycurgus sought to check as early 
as ¢. 330 B.c. At any rate these verses were recognised in the text of 
Sophocles at the time when Aristotle composed his Rhetoric,—z.e., not 
later than ¢ 3 38 B.C. 

The first impression which the passage tends to produce is well 
described in the simple and direct words of Goethe, as reported by 
Eckermann. ‘In the course of the piece, the heroine has given the 
most admirable reasons for her conduct, and has shown the noble 
courage of a stainless soul; but now, at the end, she puts forward a 
motive which is quite unworthy of her, (‘ganz schlecht, ’) and which 
almost borders on the comic.’ And then Goethe expresses the hope 
that scholars will prove the passage to be spurious. 

Among those who think it genuine, few, perhaps, would say that it 
is good. A large majority would allow that, at the best, it requires 
some apology. The question comes to this :—Can the faults of the 
passage, as they appear to a modern taste, be excused by a peculiarity 
in ancient modes of thought? Or are they such as to make it 
inconceivable that any great poet, ancient or modern, should have 
embodied the passage in a work of art ? 

At v. 458 Antigone said that she had buried her brother, 1 in defiance 
of Creon’s edict, because she deemed that no mortal ‘could override 
the unwritten and unfailing statutes of heaven.’ ‘ Not through dread of 
any human pride could I answer to the gods for breaking these.’ ‘The 
justice that dwells with the gods below’ (451) requires that rites should 
be paid to the dead by the living; and, among the living, that duty falls 
first upon the kinsfolk. This is a perfectly intelligible principle ; and 
everything else that Antigone says or does is in harmony with it. But 
here she startles us by saying that she would xo¢ have braved Creon, 
and obeyed the gods, if it had been merely a husband or a child that 
had been lying unburied. Yet her religious duty would have been as 
clear—on her own principle—in those cases as in this. Would she 
have been prepared, then, to suffer that punishment beyond the 
grave which she formerly professed to fear (459)? Or does she now 
suppose that the gods would pardon a breach of the religious duty 
in any case except that of a brother? Whichever she means, her feet 
slip from the rock on which they were set; she suddenly gives 
up that which, throughout the drama, has been the immovable basis 
of her action,—the universal and unqualified validity of the divine 
law. , 
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But this is not all. After saying that she would not have thus 
buried husband or child, she adds this explanation. ‘The husband 
lost, another might have been found, and child from another, to replace 
the first-born ; but, father and mother hidden with Hades, no brother’s 
life could ever bloom for me again.’ She has not buried even her 
brother, then, simply because he was her brother; but because he was 
her last brother, and there could not now be any more. ‘The inference 
is that, if Polyneices had not been a relative unique in his own kind, 
she might have thought twice. This astonishing view is at once ex- 
plained by the origin of the verses which contain it (g90g—912). They 
are a tolerably close metrical version—and a very poor one, too—of the 
reason given by the wife of Pe ees for saving her brother rather 
than her husband or one of her children. (Her. 3. 119: see comment. 
on 909 ff.) a eee fas gue svere . tre cae oa eo tee , 

Now, the ‘ primitive oa. employed by the wife of Intaphernes, 
and the tendency to eal the fraternal tie, are things which we 
may certainly recognise as characteristic of that age. And it is 
true that Aeschylus has some quaint subtleties of a similar kind: as 
when Apollo defends Orestes on the ground that a man’s mother 
is not, properly speaking, his parent (Zum. 658); and when Athena 
votes for Orestes because she herself had had no mother at all 


(736). 
_.. *© (° But all that is beside the question here. We have to ask ourselves :— 
ot | coe In adopting the argument used by the wife of Intaphernes, could a great 


we poet have overlooked the absurdities involved in transferring it from the 

)wo,. living to the dead? Moriz Seyffert suggests an excuse, to this effect :— 

"8 She means that, if she had not buried him, she would not have had his 

\ co # love when (in the course of nature) she joined him in the world below.’ 

. But such a motive would have been independent of the fact that no 

other brother could be born to her. ‘ And another brother—also dear 

to her—was already in the world of the dead (cp. 899 n.). The plain 

fact is that the composer who adapted the words from Herodotus was 

thinking only of the rhetorical opportunity, and was heedless of every- 

thing else. Remark particularly verse 908, which prefaces - the four 

-etcelleml gpruw verses paraphrased from the historian:—rivos vopov $n Tatra mpos 

\veveck vo, X&pwv Aéyw; There is a certain tone of clumsy triumph in that, 

AC NNGLL strongly suggestive of the interpolator who bespeaks attention for his 

ee, coming point. The singularities of diction in vv. gog-—g12 have been 
noticed in the commentary. 

The considerations which have been stated above render it incredible 
to me that Sophocles should have composed vy. go5—g12: with 
which v. 913 on the one side, and v. 904 on the other, closely cohere. 
A. Jacob,—who, in 1821, first brought arguments against the genuineness 
of the passage,—was content to ‘Teject VV. 905—913. And Schneidewin, 
sharing his view, proposed peévro. (or povw, to precede Kpéovyrr) for 
voy in v. 914. The sequence would then be, 

904 Kaito o éyw "Tipnoa Tots ppovodow ev. 
914 Kpéovre pevro tadtr’ eof apapravev, x.7.A. 
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But v. 904 has thoroughly the air of a preface to a specific self-justifica- 
tion. If it was followed merely by the statement, ‘Yet Creon thought 
me wrong,’ both v. go4 and v. 914 would be very weak. Again, it is 
evident that v. 913 could not directly follow v. 903, since the vouos 
mentioned in 914 would not then have been stated. Now observe, on 
the other hand, how fitly v. 921 would follow 903 :— 


TO cov 
903 deuas repioTéAXOvea ToLad apvupat. 
g21 molav mapeEeAotoa Sapovwy diknv; 


Verse g21 is in every way worthy of Sophocles; nor does any just sus- 
picion rest on 922—928. I agree, then, with those who define the 
interpolation as consisting of vv. g04—920. 

In conclusion, it will be proper to state the principal arguments (not 
already noticed) which have been used to defend the authenticity of 
the passage. 


(1) Bellermann’s defence (in the Wolff-Bellerm. ed., pp. 83 f.) is, 
perhaps, the most ingenious. He argues, in effect:—She does not 
give up her original motive,—the religious duty. But she feels that 
this duty has degrees, answering to degrees of relationship. No one 
could be held bound to give his fe in order to bury a stranger; and so, 
from the zero point, the scale of obligation rises, till it becomes strong- 
est in the case of a brother. Here, then, as everywhere, her sole 
motive is the divine command. She merely says:—‘I can imagine 
breaking that command in any case—yes, in a husband’s or in a child’s 
—sooner than in the case of this brother.’ This is psychologically 
-natural. The duty which occupies us at a given moment is apt to 
seem the most imperative; and the mind seizes on every thought that 
can enforce it. It does not follow that, if the supposed cases had 
been real, Antigone would then have acted as she now imagines. She 
knew the feelings of a sister; she had never known those of wife or 
mother. 

To this I should reply :—The sliding-scale-theory of the religious 
duty here involves a fallacy, from the Greek point of view. Greeks 
distinguished between the obligation in respect to @vpaio. and in respect 
to oixetou. A husband and child are on the same side of that line 
as a brother. [In Her. 3. 119 oikyio. is the term which comprehends 
all three relationships.] It is true that, if the dead had been a mere 
stranger, she could not have been deemed évayys (cp. 255 f. n.) for 
declining to bury him at the cost of her own life. But her duty 
towards husband or child would have been the same in kind as her 
duty towards her brother. Besides, Bellermann’s subtlety invests the 
crude and blunt sophistry of the text with an imaginative charm which 
is not its own. If the psychological phase which he supposes in the 
heroine had been expressed by the poet, such an expression must have 
preserved the essential harmony between her recent and her present 
attitude of mind. 
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Thudichum’ also holds that Antigone is still loyal to her former 
principle. But now—so near to death, and condemned by all—she 
wishes to declare, in the most impressive manner, how overmastering 
was the sense of religious duty which she obeyed. It was not through 
insolence that she defied the State. She would have deferred to it in 
almost any imaginable case—but here she could not.—This is in 
general accord with Bellermann’s view, but differs from it in giving the 
passage a more external character ;—one of self-defence rather than of 
self-communing ; and that is no gain, either 1 in dignity or in pathos. 


(2) Boeckh and Seyffert, in their editions of the play, take a bolder 
line. They agree in thinking that Antigone has abandoned the lofty 
ground on which she had formerly justified her action. 

Boeckh concedes that this passage ‘destroys the grandeur of her con- 
duct.’ She has now attained to a perception that she did wrong in 
breaking Creon’s law. And, at the moment when that noble illusion 
fails her, ‘the poet permits her to catch at such support as sophistry 
can lend to despair.’ 

Seyffert’s conception is more refined; it is, in fact, related to 
Boeckh’s much as the harmonising theory of Bellermann is related to 
that of Thudichum. She had acted, says Seyffert, from an elevated 
sense of religious duty. She finds herself condemned by all. The 
enthusiasm of her religious faith has been chilled; she is helpless and 
hopeless ; her troubled thoughts fall back on the one thing of which 
she still feels sure,—the deep human affection which bound her to her 
brother. 

Now, of Seyffert’s view we may say, first, what has been said of 
Bellermann’s,—that it is an idealising paraphrase of a crude text. 
But there is a further and yet graver objection,—one which applies alike 
to Seyffert and to Boeckh. After this disputed passage, and at 
the very moment when she is being led away to death, she says :-— 
‘If these things are pleasing to the gods, when I have suffered my 
doom, I shall come to know my sin; but if the sin is with my judges, I 
could wish them no fuller measure of evil than they, on their part, mete 
wrongfully to me.’ (925 ff.) Here the poet identifies his heroine, in 
one of her latest utterances, with the principle on which the catastrophe 
turns. Creon zs punished by the gods; and his punishment is the token 
that they approve of Antigone’s conduct. In the very last words which 
she speaks she describes herself as ryv eioeBiav ceBicaca. (943.) 
Thus, in two different places—both of them subsequent to the sus- 
pected passage—she stands forth distinctly as the representative of 
the great law which had inspired her act. Is it probable—would it be 
endurable—that at a slightly earlier moment,—in vv. 905—-912,—she 
should speak in the tone of one to whom that divine law had proved a 
mockery and a delusion,—who had come to feel that thence, at least, 
no adequate vindication of her conduct could be derived,—and who was 


1 Yahresbericht d. Gymn. 2. Biidingen. Schulj. 1857—8, pp. 33 ff., quoted by 
Semitelos, p. 600. : 
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now looking around her for such excuse, or such solace, as could be 
found on a lower range of thought and feeling ? 

No; if this passage is to be defended at all, it must be defended from 
such a point of view as that taken by Bellermann, not from that of 
Seyffert or of Boeckh. Goethe’s wish can never be fulfilled. No one 
will ever convince every one that this passage is spurious. But every 
student of the Aztigone is bound to reflect earnestly on this vital 
problem of the text,—the answer to which must so profoundly affect our 
conception of the great drama as a whole. 


966 f. Wieseler’s conjecture, rapa dé kvavedy omAdSav (for reAayewr) 
dudvpas adds, published in 1857 (lnd. Lectt. Gotting. p. 10), has been 
received by some editors. Bergk proposed Kvavedy omAd8as, to avoid 
mapa with the genitive, which is, indeed, an insuperable objection to 
omddwy: but then, with the change of case, the probability of the 
emendation is still further diminished. 

Other readings are :—Wecklein, zapa 8€ kvavéwy (s2c) omiAddwv diddpas 
aétpas (for adds). | Meineke, zapa 6€ xvavewv tevayéwv dSidvpas adds, com- 
paring Scymnus Perieget. 724 eft aiyiadds tis Sadpvdnooos Aeyomevos | 
ep étaxooia oTadia Tevaywons ayav.—Hartung alters more boldly :— 
mapa 5€ Kvavewy (sic) didvpois aos | axrats Booropiats Opyxdv “Apns | 
Sadpvdno.os ayxuTTorepos. 


1034 f. The mss. give xovdé pavtixjs | &rpaxtos vyiv elu tov 8° drat 
yévous. 


(1) For ampaxros, H. Stephanus conjectures &mparos: Nauck, &yeve- 
tos: Pallis, &rpwros or d&ardyxtos. / 


(2) The words rdv 8 vrai yévous have given rise to many conjec- 
tures, which, as I cannot but think, are unnecessary. Brunck is content 
with raév for ravd’, and Blaydes with rév yévovs iro. But others have 
sought to obtain the sense, ‘and by my kinsmen’: thus Hermann, tov 
8 vm éyyevov’ Dindorf (omitting eiuc) rdv 8€ ovyyevdv tro: Schneidewin, 
tov & vm ev yéver: Nauck, roto. 8 év yever. Donaldson, again, proposes 
tov vm apyvpov. Seyffert, yovous (for yévovs), to be taken with égnuzo- 
Anpar: 2.¢., ‘by whom I have long since been relieved of my son’ (‘who 
have long since alienated my son’s loyalty from me’ !).—Wolff strangely 
proposed pov for trav 5.—Moriz Schmidt supposes that either two or 
four verses for the Chorus have been lost after 1032. Then zpéofv in 
1033 would be said by Creon to the Chorus, not to Teiresias. He also 
thinks that one verse of Creon’s has dropped out after 1034. 


1080—1083 Boeckh denies that there is any reference, direct or 
indirect, to the war of the Epigoni. He takes the verses as merely stating 
a general axiom: ‘All cities, becoming hateful [éx@pa/, to the gods], are 
convulsed by calamity,’—when dogs, etc., defile their altars with carrion. 
This, surely, robs the seer’s words of all force and point.. Schneidewin, 
agreeing with Boeckh, takes éx@pai as ‘hateful to the Erinyes’ (1075). 
Semitelos, favouring the same view, amends thus: %@pa: [the subst., for 
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€xOpai, adj.| 5€ macau cvvrapacrovew odes, Z.¢., ‘intestine factions.’— 
Kviéala would place verses 1o80—1083 immediately after v. 1022, when 
€xOpai, as ‘hateful fo the gods,’ would be interpreted by the neighbouring 
Geoi in 1020. 

Erfurdt, with whom Hermann agrees, supposes a reference to the 
war of the Epigoni. My commentary has shown how far, and in what 
sense, I think that view correct. Wex finds an allusion to the war made 
by Athens on Thebes, in order to enforce burial of the Argives. But 
then, as Herm. says, Athens must have been specially indicated. 

In 1081 Seyffert writes ta mpdypar for orapaypar’, with Kabqyuoray, 
understanding, ‘ Hostile to thee, all the cities will be [Bergk’s ovvrapa- 
fovrac] in tumult, whose affazrs have been polluted by birds,’ etc., that 
carry pollution éoridxov és wodov (for modu), ‘to the region near the 
altars.’ His idea was that the affairs of the cities would be impeded by 
unfavourable auspices.—Nauck also conjectures éorvotyov és modov, but 
refers it to the birds :—‘the sky that contains their homes, —the aoAos 
that is their wodus (Ar. Av. 179).—Other emendations of wodw are the 
following. Dobree (Adv. 2. 31), erodov: Blaydes, dopov, rédov, rupav, 
or ¢Adya: Wieseler, radynv as=réedpav, orodov.—Schneidewin would 
write és PAoyovyov éoriav (or oupadocv): Semitelos, actews és duador, 
comparing Pind. fr. 45. 3. 


1165 f. ras yap 1Sovds | Srav mpodaow dvSpes.—The conjectures are 
of two classes, according as they retain tas yap noovas, or require Kal yap 
noovat. (1) Blaydes proposes tas yap ydovas | dtav pode Ts, avdp’ ér’. 
Mekler, tas yap ndovas | drav rpod@ ody avdpos. Both these use the 
verb in the same sense as if we retained zpoddow avdpes. The only 
object, then, is to avoid the plur. avdépes before rodroyv: but the plur. is 
quite admissible.—Herm. Schiitz suggests ras yap ndovads | drav mpodcow 
avopes. The act., though much rarer in this sense than the midd., is 
defensible: cp. Thuc. 8. 32 tas vats...rponoew. But the open ow is 
unexampled in tragic dialogue, though we find open oe (as in avroévrns, 
mpoetras). I had thought of wapéow (‘remit,’ then, ‘give up,’ O. C. 
1229n.), but now believe mpo8acw to be sound.—(2) Wecklein 8ray yop 
nooval | Blov mpoddoww avdpos.—Semitelos : Kai yap ndovat | &rov ’mro8pacw 
avdpos (‘when a man’s pleasures take flight ’).—Hartung (omitting 1167): 
Kal yap ndovat | ots dv mpodaorr, avdpas ov tiOny’ éyd.—Seyffert’s reading 
has been noticed in the commentary. 


1207. In the history of the word racrds two points, at least, are clear. 
(1) Writers of the 5th and 4th centuries B.c. used the word to denote 
a portico, or a corridor, supported by pillars. In Her. 2. 148 waorades 
are pillared corridors dividing, and connecting, the groups of chambers 
in the Labyrinth near Lake Moeris. In Her. 2. 169 waoras is a struc- 
ture like a gallery, or cloister, built on to one side of an open court 
(adn) in a temple. Doors opened from the zaords into a sepulchral 
chamber. In Xen. Mem. 3. 8. 9 maortades are the open porticoes, 
or verandahs, of dwelling-houses, which receive the winter sunshine. 
(2) The word zraords was especially associated with the @aAapos or bed- 
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room of a married couple. In Eur. Or. 1371 a Phrygian slave escapes 
from Helen's apartments in the house of Menelaus by climbing zaoradwv 
UmTép Tépeuva, z.e. over the roof-beams above the colonnade or peristyle 
(waorddes) of the women’s court. Theocritus (24. 46) uses taoras as = 
OdAap0s,—the bed-room of Amphitryon and Alcmeneé: dpprradys 6 apa 
maoras (the wide chamber) éverAjo6y radw opdvys. So macros in Lucian 
Dial. Mort. 23. 3: veaviav, otos nv éx tod wacrod (as he came forth from 
the bridal chamber). 

Then the word is often joined with Oadapos in epitaphs on young 
brides or maidens: Anthol. P. append. 248 ovzw vupdeiov Oadapov kat 
TacTdados wpys | yevrapevny : 20. 9. 245 duo poipwv Gard pov emt 
TATTATLY OVX “Ypévasos | GAN’ “Ady & EOTY TUKpOyajLov Terahns (by Anti- 
phanes, rst cent. B.c.). So a070s, Kaibel Epigr. 468 éx d€ pe Taatav 
voppnv Katx (sic) ParXapwv yprac advus Aidus. 

The three last passages suggest that taoras was a part of the Oadrapos, 
which could stand poetically for the whole. But what part? We might 
suppose, an external portico. Against this, however, is the fact that the 
macros is once, at least, placed definitely zwzthin the OadAapos, as though 
it were a synonym for the marriage-bed: Axthol. P. 7. 711 yxpioewv 
mactos é€ow Oadapwv. Possibly it was some arrangement of pillars 
specially associated with the interior of the aAajos,—whether in a recess 
containing the bed, or otherwise. 

Here, I believe that the poet used wacras simply for 0aAapos, with- 
out reference to any columnar character of the rocky tomb.—The word 
is probably compressed from zrapacras (pilaster, ava): thus wapacrddes 
can mean, ‘a vestibule’ (Eur. P%. 415), as maoras also can (Anth. 6. 


172). 
1279 f. ra pév zpo xepav tade dépwv, ta & év Sopors 


\ ( a Soe. 7 
€oLKas HKELVY Kal TAX OWeoOat KaKa. 


The following conjectures illustrate the difficulties which some 
critics have felt here. (1) Musgrave proposed, Ta pev To XELpar, 
Ta  e&popav, rd y év Sdpois | €ovxas Hxov Kivrar dWeoOo Kaka. He un- 
derstood: ‘(having) one sorrow in thy hands (viz., Haemon’s corpse), 
and giving charge concerning another [Vviz., concerning Antigone’s body, 
which Creon had consigned to the guards], thou art likely, on arrival, 
to see most cruel woes in thy house.’ He compared Eur. Suppl. 807 
Ta KUvTaT adyn xaxdv (the idea of ‘cruel,’ or ‘ruthless,’ coming from 
that of ‘shameless,’ as in avavdys, improbus). —(2) Brunck : dépers for 
dépwv, and wxov for jew, so that kal tax’ = ‘full soon.’—(3) Semitelos 
adopts Brunck’s changes and makes some others,—thus : Ta pay po 
xElpav Tade hépeis, é 8° év dopors | elaxas, Tkov kal tax’ dodpe xaxa. [He 
does not explain eiaxas, but perh. intended it to mean, ‘hast permitted 
to happen.’|—(4) Hartung: dépew for depwv. He understands : ‘thou 
seemest to bear some woes in thy hands, and to have come (in order) 
full soon (xat tay’) to see the woes in the house.’—(5) Blaydes adopts 
dépev, and also changes ‘kew kal into elorkov. —(6) Wieseler (Lections- 
katal., Gotting. 1875—6) proposes éorxd@” ixets for €ovxas 7K: meaning 
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by €ovxora woes that have naturally resulted from Creon’s acts.—(7) Wex 
rejects v. 1280, €ovxas 7Kew Kal tay oWerOar kaka. He supposes 
that the Messenger’s speech was interrupted, after the word dopors 
(1279), by Creon’s hurried question, 7é 8 éorw etc. The forged verse 
was designed to complete the unfinished sentence.—It is obvious that 
the easiest mode of smoothing the construction would be simply to 
transpose vv. 1279 f. Then ra peév zpo Xeupav Tae péepov, Ta 0 év 
Soprors would be a case of parataxis (like that in 1112), =wo7ep Ta T™po 
XElpGv, ovTw Kal ra év douors. But neither this nor any other change is 
necessary. 


1301 With regard to the traditional reading, 75° d€¥0yKros 75 Bwpia 
mépr€, it is generally admitted that the first of the two epithets will not 
bear the figurative sense, ‘with keen resolve.’ Hence the conjectures 
have followed one of three courses. 


(1) To read d€v6qxro instead of ofvOnxros, and introduce a subst. in 
the dat., meaning ‘knife’ or ‘sword.’ The readings of Arndt and 
Blaydes have been noticed in the commentary. Gleditsch, with much 
less probability, suggests 7 8 ofvOyxtw pacyavy TEepLTTVXY|S. 


(2) To retain 6€@nkros, making the knife the subject of the sen- 
tence. Thus Hermann: 78 ofv6nxros otde Bopia mrépvé: ‘yonder 
keenly-whetted altar-knife knows (how she perished) ’:—the Messenger 
points to the knife, lying near the body. For TrEpus, ‘blade,’ cp. Plut. 
Alex. 16 wote Tév TpwTov Yadtoat TpLYdv THV TTEpvya THS KoTiOos.— 
Hermann further supposes that, after V. 1301, something has been lost. 
ne infers this from the scholium ,—ws lepelov rept tov Bwpov éeodpayn, 
Tapa. Tov Bwpov a poweris;_beeause it has the appearance of an attempt 
to explain a defective text.—Donaldson, adopting zrépvé, places the 
lacuna after BAé€papa,—not, as Hermann does, after 1301. He also 
differs from Hermann in supposing that the Scholiast read something 
now lost. Hence, with the scholium for guide, he conjectures :—y 3 
d&vOnKTos noe Bupia mrEepug | Aver Kehoe Brépapa [rpoorirra 8 éxel | 
opay.ov 6 OTT WS Bopoior, | Kwkvoaca Mev, etc. 


(3) To substitute ogvrdynkros for o€Onxros.—Thus Seyffert: 18, 
ofvrrAnktos 75 powviay ampié | Aver etc.: ‘lo, this woman, sharply smitten 
with a deadly blow (fow., sc. tAnyynv), from a tightly-clutched weapon 
(ampié),’ etc.—Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 74): 748 o€drdnkros Bnpa 
Bwpvov mepug (‘at the altar steps’).—Hartung: 9 & ogvaAnkros Bwpia 
mepimtuxys, ‘crouching at the altar’ (‘um den Hausesheerd geschmiegt’), 
—to represent the Schol.’s zpomerys.—Pallis : 40° ofvarAnkrtos Huw oixeia 
xepi. 


1342 f. The traditional reading is 67a ™pos TOTEpOV [zporepoy L] 
iow, TO. Kat 43° TavTa yap | AExpra Tao. [or Ta iT | é €V XEpotr. 

Verse 1342 is a dochmiac dimeter. But we cannot assume that the 
dochmiacs answered, syllable by syllable, to those in the strophic verse, 
1320. Here, as often in dochmiacs, conjecture is rendered more un- 
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certain by the fact that a dochmiac dimeter admitted of so many 
different forms. [A clear and accurate synopsis of all the forms in use 
is given by Schmidt, Rhythmic and Metric, p. 77.| It will simplify a 
study of the various treatments applied to this passage, if we note 
that they represent three different ideas, viz. :— 


(1) mdvra yép is to be kept, but without ejecting anything else from 
v. 1342. Therefore the strophic v., 1320, must be enlarged. Brunck 
and Boeckh take this view. So, in 1320, Brunck doubles zpooroAot, 
while Boeckh there writes (provisionally), poooAodvres ayeré pp 6 Te 
TaXOS, ayeré p exrrodwv. This view is metrically unsound, since it breaks 
the series of dochmiac dimeters. 


(2) mdvra ydp is to be kept, but something else is to be omitted, in 
order that v. 1342 may be a dochmiac dimeter.—Seidler first proposed 
to omit 8ra, which seems to me the right course. The strong argument 
for it is that, while the omission of 67a makes the metre right, we can 
also show how oma first came in: it had been a gloss on 74 (see com- 
ment.). Bellermann is of the same opinion.—Others, keeping oza, 
preserve zavra yap by some different expedient. Thus Wunder: o7e 
mpos ToTEpov dw’ mavra yap.—Kayser: dma mpos woTepa KXLOO* mavta 
yap. This is approved by a writer in the Athenaeum (May 5, 1888), 
who thinks that téo 7@ may have arisen from PA OJAI, and that the 
Ms. reading is due to the blending of oa zpos worepa xALOo with a v. 1., 
mpos omdtepov Oma KALOd.—Bergk : ora mpdrep idw Kal 00: mdvta yap.— 
Blaydes: zpos zorepov mporepov i8w' mavra yap.—Hermann: 7a 00, ora 
mpdtepov iow. mavta yap.—Gleditsch: oa mpootporos KAL00" ravta 
yap. ‘ 

(3) mdvra yap is to be omitted. This was first recommended by 
Nauck. Wecklein writes, 67a mpos mworepov idw, ma xAv0G* and brackets 
mavta yap.—Pallis: oro. mpadrov tdw, dra kat xA0d.—G. H. Miller: 
oma mpooréecw’ iw, ma KALOd;—Semitelos: o7a mpos wotepov idw Kat 
k\0G* | A€xpua wavra yap 745° eri Kpati pou etc.,—omitting év xepot, 
and assuming that zayro. yap has been wrongly transposed. 





OE 





EN DIGES, 


if 


GREEK. 


The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is illustrated. 
When the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. )( means, ‘as 


distinguished from.’ 


A 
@ or & in déd\uos, 100 
ayarye, ayayod, not found in Attic, 760 
dryav ye NuTre’s, 573 
ayevoTos, act. (kakav), 582 
ayvigew tw, of burial rites, 545 
dyos pevyew, 256 
ayos=an expiation, 775 
aypavnos, 349 
arypovouor avdal, 786 
ayxXuoreia, 174 
ayw, with acc. of place, 811 
ade, 89 
adegos, adj., with genit., 192 
at in Blawos, etc., 1310 
aidpia and at@pios, quantity of « in, 358 
aiuara, plur., sense of, 121 
aiwaroers, of a flushed face, 528 
aipw, alpowat, of ‘setting forth,’ 111 
aipw with genit. (xOovos), 417 
aicxpoxépdera, sense of, 1056 
airlay éxew, two senses of, 1312 
airvos, with simple infin., 1173 
dkaparn, 339 
axndeiv and ddedeiv confused, 414 
dxparos, 607 
dxovw=)éyouat, with infin., 836 
dxpov medlov, of Thebes, 1197 
adaoropos, 974 


anes, 758 

add, prefacing a wish, 327 

dda, 7a, ‘as to what remains,’ 1179 

ada yap, two uses of, 148 

aXN toO, in threatening, 473 

GANG mEevTOL, 567 

adda vov, now, at least, 552 

GAN’ ody ye, 84 

adrdooew pus (év oKoTw), 945 

adAyAows, an irregular use of, 259 

dAXo Te (rotetv) 7..., 497 

aAorpios = caused by another, 1259 

aAgos, said of Thebes, 845 

addvéw, fut., 488 

dua...dua, 436 

dpav, 601 

duBporos and G&Bporos, 1134 

aunxavos, defying remedy, 363 

auwAnTnp, as adj., 1065 

duos, 985 

dyotpos, absol., ‘unburied,’ 1071 

dupiBadrouae Tpixa, 1093 

audiketobar, fig., 1292 

audikloves vaol, 285 

audlroyos, III 

dv with impf. indic., of former belief (‘I 
should have said’), 390 

av, a peculiar collocation of, 466 

», doubled, 680 


270 


avd, apocope of, in dvoxeo, etc., 467, 1275 

avad7uara, 286 

avacmacrés, said of a door, 1186 

avagpépw with dat., 273 

avaxaitl{w, 291 

dvdpa=rivd, as subj. to inf., 710 

avdpes, individuals, as dist. from mdédets, 
297 

ave.uévos, ranging at large, 579 

aveuders, as epith. of thought, 354 

avémrav, 1307 

avjp, emphatic, a true man, 484; cp. 578 

av? wy as= ‘because,’ 1068 

avOnpés, of passion, 960 

dvapés, quantity ofc in, 316 

avodBos, of folly, 1026 

avrapvverbat, with good or with evil, 643 

dvrav twos, in genealogy, 981 

avrevrely Kak@s = avTidordopety, 1053 

avril, force of, in dvrtxapeioa, 149 

avr with gen., after a comparat., 182 

avTtNéyw, normal usage of, 377 

avrTidoyéw, constr. of, 377 

avrlrados with genit., 126 

avrimdné = ‘struck full,’ 591 

avtiruTos, 134 

avr pérwv, 1275 

avipueutos = dUcvuugos, 980 

avitw, with acc. of place, 805 

aviw and avitw, 231 

dvw, ol, the living, 1068 

déivn, 1109 

diofcba, pass., with adj. (to be esteemed 
such), 637 

agi yoous, 1247 

atlws, use of, 637 

amdyw, technical sense of, 382 

amireiv =arreev, 219 

d76 )( éx, of progenitors, 193 

am6é Twos, of result, 695: ‘on one’s part,’ 
719 

amovecOa, of death, 1268 

amropOodv yywpas Til, 635 

amoordfev, fig., 959 

dmotivew mAnyas, 1351 

amoppdyvupal TL, 241 

dmpaxros, peculiar sense of, 1035 

amworos, to be denied on oath, 388 


INDICES. 


apdnv, 430 

apésxouwa, midd. and pass., 500 

apxeiv, in pers. constr., 547 

apuofev, intrans., 1318 

apuofw, to betroth, 570 

apuos, 1216 

apvoduat, when followed by uy, 442 

aprc combined with a compound of véos, 
1283 

dpxai, a rulers duties, 177: specially, 
a king’s prerogatives, 744: ‘sway’ 
generally, 797 

apx7jv, adv., use of, 92 

dpworuos, form of, 569 

aoruvomo dpyal, 355 

aracba, 17 

arevhs kicaos, 826 

ariudgw with gen., 22 

“Arn, blinds men, 622 

av joined to tls, 7, 1281 

avés, instead of dé, with 2nd clause, after 
a clause with wév, 1204 

aval, dwellings, 785: 
945 

avrevoe wvAaL, 18 

avéw, pres., IQI 

avradedgos, I 

avre, epic and lyric, 462 

abroyévynTra Kouunuara, 864 

avroyvwros, act., 875 

avroty=addndouw, 145 

avroxrovetv, sense of, 55 

avrovouos = of one’s free will, 821 

avroupyos xelp, 52 

avropwpos, 51 

abroxetp, 6, 306 

avroxep, ambiguous, 1175 

avrws = ‘likewise,’ 85 
»» = ‘even thus,’ 715 

aiw as=alpw, p. 255 

dpayioTevw, 247 

apevdeiv, sense of, 414 

apetwat, not used as perf. midd., 1165 


B 


Badpov Alxns, 853 
Baxxedw, in bad sense, 136 


BadBides, 131 


of a chamber, 
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Bapus, resentful, 767 
Bacwdeldns, formation of, 941 
Baotdeis, a royal family, 1172 
Bacragw, 216 
BeBapBapwpévos, said of birds, 1002 
Bédn, of frost, or of rain, 358 
Buwouos and Biwrds, 566 
PraBar Oewv, 1104 

Brérew els rwa, for help, 923 
Bréhapov= dupa, 104 
Bovdevdw, uses of, 278, 1179 
Bwuos, adverbial use of, 1301 
Bwpol and éoxdapar, 1016 


lf 

yap in assent, 639 

yap ovv, 489 

ye added to an emphatic adj., 739 
», deprecatory force of, 648 

», emphasising a whole phrase, 213 
», emphasising a whole clause, 648 
», lost in the Mss., 648, 1241 

y, with repeated pron. (cé...cé ye), 789 f. 
YE MEVTOL, 233, 495 

yeveds éml mdHO0s, sense of, 585 
YTS, 249 
yévynua, offspring, 471 

vévos, ‘tribe’ (said scornfully), 1035 
yepalpw, 368 

Yheg, without prep., 1352 

yA@ooat, said of one man, 961 
yvGmat in tragic lyrics, 620 

yvouns airetpos, 1250 

younv exe Twos = yeyovévat Ex Tivos, 980 
‘yyoov emphasising a pronoun, 45 
yuv4, emphatic, a true woman, 579 


A 


8 ovv, 688, 890, 1251 

dal and 67, p. 250 

5é added to otrw, after a simile, 426 
,, introducing an objection, 518 

», irregularly follows re, 1096 

99 =GAAd, §5 

dedparyuévos, 235 

dexvivat, of warning example, 1242 
dewd, Td, senses of, 332 

déuas, of a corpse, 205 


déuas Aavaas=fair Danaé, 944 

devvdgw, 759 

dektdoerpos, 140 

déov, és, 386 

deouds, a prison, 957 

69 added to drav, gt 

», added to relat. pron., 1202 

», at the end of a verse, 726 

», With pdvos, etc., 58, 821, 895 

” =76n, 939 

dndot wuds, for Snot wuds wy, 471 

dn\éw with partic. in nomin., 20 

d7j7a in assent, 551 

Anw=Anuynrnp, 1121 

dua Olkns lévar Twi, 742 

d:a wécov construction, the, 537 

dia orépyew éxew, 639 

dia ppevav, 1060 

dia Xepov AaBwr, g16; cp. 1258 

dvamruxOévres, said of men, 709 

dtackedavvivat vouous, 287 

dddoxouat, midd., sense of, 356 

Orddvar wetdoracww, 718 

dikacés efue with infin., 400 

dixeha, 250 

Aixn, the, of the véprepo, 451 

dixn Satudvwv, 21 

Otmdobv ros, 53 

durdods, senses of, 14: distributive use of, 
725 

durdy, adv., use of, 725 

dixa, adv. or prep., 164 

doce? (impers.), corrupted to doxels, 1102 

dopl and déper, 195 

dpaxwy, meaning of, 126 

dvoiv...dv0, 13 

dvcavros, 358 

dvoxddapros, ‘hard to appease,’ 1284 

dvomaxnréov, 1106 

dvocéBeva =the repute of impiety, 924 

dvoxelpwua, 126 


E 


édv Te kal [éav] uy, 327 

éyyevets Geol, 19y 

éykAnpos, senses of, 837 

éyvwxa, ‘I have come to know,’ 1095 
éyxos = Elgos, 1236 
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ec for cin évalOpecos, etc., 358 

,, With subjunct., 710 

ef BoUNe, in putting a supposition, 1168 
el 6° ovr, elliptical use of, 722 

el kal Suvjoer (kal with the verb), go 
-evas, termin. of optat., 1244 

el8ouat, 527 

eldévar nia, etc., only epic, 71 

elkev with genit., 718 

elkew xaxots, sense of, 472 

eis d€ov, 386 

els uécov, 386 

els Tt, ‘with reference to’ it, 212, 376 
eis Twa, 76, ‘what concerns him,’ 1349 
elot understood, 967, 1017 

el Tol, siguidem, 516 

ék=by means of (ék mupos émrés), 475, 

990 

,, of the agent, 973, 989 

5» = ‘owing to,’ 111, 180, 1015, 1058 
with ref. to station (€k mdywv Kd- 

Onuat), 411 

»» )( a6, of progenitors, 193 

ék pedalyns NevK}, 1093, Cp. 1318 

éx mdvtwyv, ‘chosen out of,’ 164, 1137 
éx modguwy, ‘after,’ 150, 1281 

éx twos, by his command, 957 

éx Twos dpxecbat, ‘be ruled by,’ 63 
exBddrew ppévas, 648 

éxelvn =‘she whom we sought,’ 384 


99 


exknptoow, senses of, 27 

exd\vw and exdvoua, I112 

exrrédet, 478 

éxméumw, act. or midd., 19 

éxmpdcow with wore (or ws) and inf., 
393 

€KTpOTLULaV, 913 

éxrivew aOdov, 856 

enéyxew mpdkes, 434 

€deALXOwv, 153 

’EXevoivios, with tv, 1121 

é\xos, said of a false friend, 652 

éupev =elvar, 623 

éwot for éuavt@, 736 

éutralferv, 800 

éutras = buws, 845 

éumlrrev til, of attacking, 782 

€umvpa, in divination, 1005 


INDICES. 


Euparts )( expards, 448 

Eupoprifer dat, 1036 

EupvrALos = suyyev hs, 1264 

€v = ‘with’ (of instrument), 764, 1201 

», with ref. to days, ‘within,’ 1066 

év ye, preferable to ely, 124 

€v dew@ mdpertiv, 1097 

€v dixacrais, ‘before’ them, 459, 925 

ev €drlaw tpépe, etc., 897 

év Tit yeXav, 551 

€v TovTows, senses of, 39 

év TH (=Tln) suupopas; 1229 

evalOpevos, 358 

évalpew, 871 

évayTa, 1298 

évayria, Ta, in euphemism, 667 

evapyhs, 798 

éveore )( mapecri, 213 

év0a=€éxeice eva, 773 

evixnoe, impers., 233 

evvuxeverv, 784 

évodia, epith. of Hecaté, 1199 

evTua, Ta TOV Dewey, 77 

€& adddev, etc., 106 

e& €uo0, ‘on my part,’ 92, 95, 207 

€& dpyins Taxus, 766 

e€ drov, of a definite time, 12 

éfloraua kapdlas, 1105 

egiorarat 6 vos Tit, 564 

e£opOodv, 83 

Zw Spduou PépetOar, Sor 

ouxe, ws, with irreg. inf., 740 

-eos for -ews in genit., in iambics, 162 

erayerOat, fig., sense of, 362 

€TAaNANNOS, 57 

érauatedw (not ép-), 251 

émapxetv, ‘to hold good,’ 612 

émi with dat. of negative verb (dppirois), 
556 

émi with dat., ‘with a view to,’ 88: of 
attendant circumstance, 157 

éml vooou éxecOat, 1140 

éml Twa, 76, ‘what concerns him,’ 889 

éml Woyors, ‘with continual censures,’ 759 

éml yux7, ‘in’ it, 317 

émiyryvooKkew, 960 

emixrelvewv, to slay anew, 1030, 1288 

émidnmros, caught in the act, 406 
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émivowa as=after-thought, 389 

emmvypeos, 814 

émippoOos, 413 

EMLOKHTTOMAL, PASS., 1313 

émiomay Ovpav, 1186 

émlorapat with infin., 293 

émlorauwa. with inf.=to be capable of 
doing, 686 

emaTtpéperOa, to turn round, 111 

émigvvanoipy, 350 

émitacoew, 664 

érixepa Ecpéwv, 820 

émixwpely Twi, to side with, 219 

émel with subjunct., 1025 

érel ye 54, 923 

éreita, TO, )( TO wéANOV, OI 

émépxeo0at, of rumour, 700 

éméxew Tvl, to assail one, 986 

EmnjBoros, 492 

émoyios, pass., IIIO 

éemTny, 113 

épya, Td, a man’s merits, 729 

Epyua and épua, 848 

€pyov, pregnant sense of, 730 

épéoow, animo volutare, 159 

épt and apt, compounds with, 348 

épwus, an infatuated impulse, 603 

‘Epxetos Zevs, 487, 1301 

-eoxov, forms in, 949 

-eoot, dat. ending in, 116, 1297 

éoTtdvat dmiabév Twos, 640 

éort understood, 834 


-€0TLODXOS, 1083 


éoxdpa, 1016 

érxov, came to have, 1229 
éru= ‘at some future time,’ 69 
»» with fy, 3 

€rouuos, of a doom, 878 

étos els Tos, 340 

ev-, temporal aug. of verbs in, 1164 
evayns, 521 

evbdvew, absol., ‘to rule,’ 1164 
etiov ip, 964, Cp. 1135 
eVKpOTNTOS, 430 

etvy, a bride, 1224 

evs NEXOS, 425 

épayvifew )(-apayvitew, 196 
épéfoua with acc., 351 
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éxev Bapos = Bapis ely, 1273 
,, alriav, two senses of, 1312 
5» UBpw, etc., 300 
€xOés and yGés, 456 
exw =cognitum habeo, 9 
», = ‘know how,’ constr. of, 270 
»» prefixed to aor. part., 1058, 1068, 
1272 
Z 
Cev-yuoGa, fig. sense of, 955 
Zevs ‘Epketos, 487 
gH and §70, 1169 
§4v with another participle, 309 


H 


7 interrog., first in its clause, 1281 

-n or -nv, in acc. of proper names, 198 

7 yap...5 44 

m Kal...; 403: where xal belongs to the 
following word, 752 

H6€ in tragic dialogue, 673 

noéws, use of, 70 

nonoOa, not Hons, 447 

n6ov7m, sensuous impulse, 648 

HAEKTpov, 1038 

NuepooKbrros, 253 

mv understood, 948 

qvoxounv, an unexampled form, 467 

qvvov and Hvurov, 231 

yoda in Attic drama, 447 

hovxwrepos and -alrepos, 1089 

“Hgaoros= ip, 123 


.c) 
Qdrapos, fig., of the grave, 804 
Bava véxus, 26, 515 
BenraTos, 278 
Geovyevy ys, 834 
Geol évyyevels, 199: mporyevets, 938 
Bepuds and Wuxpds, how contrasted, 88 
Ovyyavw, alleged use with acc., 546 
6is, masc. or fem.; senses of, 590 
Opadvew )( pryyvivar, 476 
Oviar=Ouddes, 1152 


I 


t before Bp, 336 
-ca for -ea in evoeBla, etc., 943, 1028 


ae: 
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-.6d, how added to stems in -ev, 941 
i5é, epic, =75é, 968 
ideiv, epexegetical, 206 
MKAAW, 340 

»» or elAXw, p. 250 
imepos, 796 
Ummevov yévos, sense of, 341 
to6’ Src in adverb. parenthesis, 758 
lo60eos with ¢, 837 
tcov, subst., = ‘an equal part,’ 489 
tcos doubled, 142 
toou, é&, =‘no more than,’ 516 
Ycracbas mpds TL, 299 
iwv added to a verb of doing, 768 


K 


kal= ‘and now,’ with an imperative, 491 
», emphasising a verb, 280, 1062: where 
the verb asks a question, 726, 772, 
1314 
») gives a modest tone, 719 
», (‘indeed’) influencing a whole phrase 
fas kaTaxTetvat voeis), 770, 1253 
»» =‘on their part,’ 928 
Kal 67, 245 
kal d77a in question, 449 
cat el, =‘ and if,’ 234 
kal unv, =‘and yet,’ 1054 
so clnreply, 221 
,», introduces a new person, 526 
kal radra with partic. or adj., 322 
kal pnpl...KovK amapvoduat, 443 
xabayvifew twa, of burial-rites, 1081 
xadatpe?, ‘condemns,’ 275 
xaOapovos, of Dionysus, 1143 
xaxos, ‘ill-omened,’ roo 
Kadndvvw, fig., 496 
kadumrés, said of the covering, 1011 
Kadxalvw, 20 
kadas, = ‘speciously’ (but untruly), 1047 
Kamvov oKid, 1170 
Kapqg, dat., 1272 
kapola, the heart’s wish, 1105 
xgraas=‘and so’ (not, ‘and yet’), 1019 
Kar’ dkpas, 201 
Katafevyvvoba, of strict imprisonment, 
946 


INDICES. 


Karauav, 6o1 

karappyyvivat Tpords, 675 

KaTappu7s, IOIO 

kataptvw, to make docile, 477 

KaTaoXETOS, 1253 

Karavday, 86 

KarHvapov, 871 

KaTnpyupwevos, 1077 

kaTw0ev = kaTw, 521 

kaT@pvé as subst., 774 

keivot, the dead, 525 

keto @at, to stand on record, 485 

KexTHoOar )( €xew, 1277 

kéNevoma and KéXeupa, 1219 

kevteiv, fig., ‘to stab,’ 1030 

kép6n, plur., not of money, 1326 

kepxls, 976 

keprouuos, 956 

Knoeuwv, 549 

kwetv, of sacrilege, 1061 

kwetv Twa, to keep one alert, 413 

k\avuara, meaning punishment, 932 

kNémrew Twa, to delude him, 681, 1218 

kAnOpa, of doors, 1186 

kNivouat, to lean (for support), 1343 

KAvew TWOS=KA. Tepl Twos, 1182 

Kvwdovres, of a sword, 1233 

kowvds, of kinship, I 

ko.pavidat, princes or nobles, 940 

kéAmot, of Eleusis, 1121 

Koupevw, 324 

komls, 602 

KoowetoOar, midd. and pass. senses of, 
677 

koowew, of burial-rites, 396 

kovpévous, epith. of birds, 343 

kpdrn, a king’s powers, 60, 166: = victory, 
485 

Kpdtiotos el Sav=Kpdtiordv éatl oe Sip, 
1327 

Kpe“acros, in punishment, 309 

KTeplfew, 204, 1071 

KTjua, of a mental quality, 684 

xrigew, of rites, festivals, etc., 1101 

kplyw, =dvdxpww, ‘to question,’ 399 

kptwTw as= ‘bury,’ 285 

Kudveat, the, 966 

Kwrihrdew, 756 
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A 

AaBeiv, epexegetic, 439 
ANakmrdrnros or NakmarnTos, 1275 
AdAnMA, 320 
Aéyew TL, to say something strong, 757 
Aéyew Kal dxovew, 757 
éyw kaué (instead of kdpol), 32 
AelrecOai Twos, to be deprived of, 548 
AevKagm.s, 106 
Aéxptos, fig., 13.44 
NOdarpwrov, epith. of vungetov, 1204 
AuuHv, fig. sense of, 1000; of Hades, 

1284 
Aéyous, in word only, 543 
Négos, rarely of the human neck, 292 
Avew opposed to épdmrew, 40 
Nvew Brépapa, sense of, 1302 
Avocalyw, 633 


M 
M and AA confused in Mss., 436 
wa omitted after ov, in oath, 758 
sa\ora, marking the best of two alterna- 
tives, 327 
“addov added to a comparative, 1210 
Mdvrewv bréprepov, proverbial, 631 
maracos, of rash folly, 1339 
péyas = ‘presumptuous’ (Adyos, etc.), 127 
betfov 7) kar’ dvdpa, 768 
MéXet, Of rulers, 873; of gods, 1335 
MeAAGyasos, 628 
BéXw, fut. inf. or pres. inf. after, 460 
», with infin. understood, 939 
uév, emphasising one word (where no 6é 
follows), 11, 65, 78, 498, 634, 681, 
1336 
»» omitted before dé in epanaphora, 
806 ff. 
», Without an answering 6é (the con- 
struction changing), 1199 
ev ovv, with distributed force, 65 
Méooos in iambics, 1223 
perdotacis, 718 
wh, generic, 179, 494, 685, 691, 697 f., 
716, 1325 
», Where 7 ov could stand, 443 
»» With inf., after verb of denying, 263 


wn with inf. after dpvodpa, ‘deny,’ 442 

», with inf. after émicrawa, 1094 

», With indic. after verb implying fear 
(eloouae wh KadNvTTEL), 1253 

» With partic. after an imperat., 1063 ff. 

Kn >uo0d, 83 

BH ov, with inf., 97, 936 

bn TpiBds (sc. movetcOe), 577 

pndév, 76, 234 

undéva, Tdv, etc., 1325 

bKkos=amplitudo, 393 
», adverb., ‘at length,’ 446 

piv =kal uj (introducing a new comer), 
626 

Lives OeGv, sense of, 607 

benpos and punpla, 1ort 

unre misplaced, 204 
»5 (or oUre) understood, 267 

unxavy, rarely waxavd in trag. lyrics, 349 

pla without subst., ‘one mother,’ 513 

placua, religious, idea of, 1044 

ioos, said of a person, 760 

MT wdns owdev, 1222 

ods wév, with verb understood, 1105 

u6vos with genit. of the cases excluded (as, 
Tov dd\\wr), 508 

Mépot, 1313, Cp. 1329 

pdbdpos, 264 

bbw, 421, 1302 


N 


vaukdAnpety modu, OO4 

veapos, senses of, 857 

véatos, sense of, 627 

vetaOat, 33 

véxus redundant with davdy, etc., 26, 515 

véos as=‘novel,’ 1266 

vepédn, a cloud on the brow, 528 

vi =avrdas, 577 

voulgecOa with genit., 738 

voutoua, senses of, 296 

vouot)(voutma, 4553 aS= ‘rules of conduct,’ 
IgI 

vécos, fig., in moral sense, 732 

voos, 6, Tav ppevGv, 1090 

vuppeta=viugn, 568 

vuppevew =yametrOar, 654 

voy and vur, 324 
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vov = ‘just now,’ ‘lately,’ 150 
viv Te kal mada, etc., 181 
vot H viv, 16 

Noca, meaning of, 1131 


5 
tupdv, fig., of peril, 996 


O 


© before mp, 612: before gp, 1104 
6 5’ ovv, with a defiant imperat., 751 
8de and ovros combined, 39, 293, 296, 
751 
8d€ with adverb. force (‘yonder’), 1279 
600i dyplar, in moral sense, 1274 
ol 6é, when no oi pév has preceded, 202 
ol 7 dvres of 7’ amévTes, TIO 
016’ 671, as adverbial parenthesis, 276 
Oldirdda, genit. or vocat., 380 
oiketos, said of woe, in two senses, 1187 
oi” ws, impatient, 320 
oiuot with genit., 82 
olos, adverbial, (ofa épxouat, in what man- 
ner,) 847 

», explanatory, with zroré, 866 
olorpos, fig., 1002 
éXlyioros and éXvyooTés, 625 
duaimos, said of brother and sister, 512 
dpuovov, adv., 586 
Omoppobetv, 536 
ouov = éyyvs, 1180 
6mola cou doxet=OTotadyjmore, 71 
omérepos in direct question, p. 242 
érrov, sc. €orlv, in epexegesis, 318 
drrws = 61, 223 
opav TL, to take a certain view, 508 
épyat, fits of anger, 956 
épyn, disposition, 355, 875 
6pOdxpavos TUuBos, 1203 
é6p0d7rous, epith. of a hill, 985 
6p06s, of fulfilled prophecy, 117 
ép80tc 8a, to be prosperous, 675 
6p0éw, senses of, 163 
6pAGs=adnOas, 99 
épxos, pleonastic phrases with, 394 
épvis and dpvis, 1021 


INDICES. 


8s or do7ts, instead of ware (after otrw, 
etc.), 220 

dova wavoupyev, 74 

dcov Ovpara (sc. elvat), 775 

éccos in iambics, 1231 

drav, clause with, as object (mow, drav), 
495) Cp. 1165 

dre, causal, 170 

ov following ode, 953 

»» following its verb, 96 

,, repeated for emphasis, 5 

,», with inf. after verb of ‘saying,’ etc., 
377s 706 

,, with fut. indic. (interrogative), followed 
by a direct imperative, 885 

ov ydp, in indignant question, 21 

ov yap 5%, in rejecting an alternative, 46 

ov 67 mov, in question, 381 

ov wu with Ist pers. fut. ind., in denial, 
1043 

ovdaud and (Dor.) ovdaua, 763 

ovdamod Aéyw, 183 

00d’ dv els, 884 

od’ Ws, 1042 

ovdé=Kal od (uéyas obd€ urKxpds), 492, 1269 

ovdév, adv., though near a neuter sing. 
noun, 393 

ovdév dras, no sort of calamity, 583 

ovk éorxéva twi=to be greater than it, 
393 

oKouv...yé, 321 

olvexa = ‘that,’ 63 

ovpdviov d&xos, 418 

odre (or ure) understood, 267, 851 

ob're...Te, 763 

olrws = ‘without more ado,’ 315 

épricKkdvew pwplay Twl, 470 

6x9n and 6xGos, 1132 

dxmdgw, 351 


II 


mdykowvos, of Eleusis, 1120 
maryKkolrns=6 mavras Koulfwv, 810 

matw, aor. of, rare in Att. prose, 171 
mapBacrela, the, not kara plow, 737 
TAULATWP, 1282 

mdptonus, 653 

may mow stronger than ravoupyeiy, 300 
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mdvinuos ors, 7 

mavoupyla and mav &pyov, 300 

mavoayia, 107 

mdvra, adv., 640, 721 

wav’ éricracat, closing a speech, 402 

mavTaxn Spav, however one may act, 634 

TavTenets =ovutTracat, 1016 

mavrés, éx, from azy source, 312 

mamratvey with acc., sense of, 1231 

mapa with genit., an inadmissible use of, 
966, 1123 

map ovdév (with ws), 35; how used, 466 

TapayKdducpa, 650 

tmapahAdoow with infin., 298 

mapactay, fig., 792 

Tapacrdrns, in military sense, 670 

mdpedpos, fig., 797 

mapekadety, 1102 

mapelpw, proper use of, 368 

TAPHXNTS, 103, 470, 974, 1263 

mas without art., as= ‘the whole,’ 178 

macrTds, 1207, p. 264 

mdraryeos )( Bo}, 126 

téXas avrov 6p@, without dvra, 580 

méumw, absol., as= ‘to send word,’ 162 

mépav )( wépa, 334 

wept after dmdcou fuer (sc. Nudv), 214 

mept Elper (wlarrev), 1301 

mepiBaivew with dat., 1209 

tepiBpvx.os, 336 

Tepimerhs, act., 1223 

mwepirTvocew, of imprisoning, 886 

TEPLOKEANS, 4.75 

Twepiooa mpdacew, 68 

_ mepiotédNev, of funeral rites, 903 

myyal daxpiwr, 803 

mixpos =in bitter grief, 423 

Tied}, IOLI 

miumpynue rarer in prose than éuarlurpnu, 
201 

mhéov TL, something advantageous, 40, 268 

wdhpns= defiled, 1017 

mvelw in tragic lyrics, 1146 

mda éxew iw kaxGv, etc., 619 

modaryés, 1196 

modes, the, of a sail, 715 

moely understood, 497 

moveiobat Eavrod, 547 
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médeos in iambics, 162 
rods, sense of adjs. compounded, with, 

37° 
modAd, adv., with adj., 1046 
mo\Xév in iambics, 86 
TOAVKTHULWY, 843 
moNUmAayKTos, epith. of hope, 615 
modvwvupuos, of Dionysus, 1115 
tool, Ta Vv, 1327 
méots, the genit. not in Attic use, 909 
moratvios as= ‘novel,’ 849 
moré=tandem aliquando, 244, 622 

5, With exclamatory ofos, 866 
mod ywapns earl; )( mot yuwmpns elor; 41 
mpdaées, plur., =TvxXaLl, 1305 
mpdocew, ‘to fare,’ with adverb. phrase 

(éxrds dras), 625 

mpeo Beverv =to be best, 720 
mply, without dv, with subjunct., 619 
mpl kal, 280 
mpd xElpGv, 1279 
mporyevets Geol, 938 
mpod.dévac Hdovas, 1166 
mpddposos, 107 
mpoéxw with dat. (run), 208 
mpoméumew, said of a messenger, 1287 
mpos with gen. of cause, 51, 170 

», with dat., after verb of falling, 1189 
mpés Tt, ‘compared with’ it, 1171 
mpos piwy, on their part, 919 
mpos xdpiv, senses of, 30 
mpocavw, 619 
mpoceivat, of circumstances, etc., 1252 
mpocevxerOat, absol., 1337 
™Tpooryopos, act. or pass., 1185 
mpooKeia Gat, sense of, 94 
mpockorety with genit., 688 
mpoomimrery els Tt, 855 
mpoctaccecOat, of soldiers, 670 
mpoorlOec Gat, to contribute help, 40 
mporapBeiv Twos, 83 
mpoTiOévas yvias, 161 
mpdxous, ewer, 430 
mrépvé, blade of a knife, p. 266 
mréds not used by Soph., 733 
mrvew with dat., 1232 . 
mrvoas, with loathing, 653 
mupyos, city-walls, 953 


278 _ INDICES. 


P 


p for pp (xpucdpuros), g50 
plga, of a family, 600 
péGos=mpbowmov, 529 
pobéw, 259 

prdultw, 318 


= 


oalvew, of a sight or sound, 1214 
oé Te...0€ TE, 724 
ceBlgew, to respect a law, 943 
oelew Kapa, in defiance, 291 
-o0a, term. of 2nd pers. sing., 447 
owéwv, 1222 
oxa.és, force of, 1028 
oxnmrds, senses of, 418 
orapayuara, mangled corpses, 1081 
omevde Bpadéws, 231 
omdayxvwv éx Tov cov Ts, 1066 
oreyavés, 114 
oTé\w )( oTéANOMaL, 165 
orépyw Twa, =to tolerate, 292 
orepeds, stubborn, 1262 
orjva, to remain constant, 1156 
oroxafouat, a peculiar sense of, 241 
oTparos as= Ojos, 8 
oTpépew Katw, absol. (sc. vadv), 717 
orvyepbs, 144 
ovyylyvaioKw, to become conscious, 926 
ovykaralew, 1202 
ovyKkaredxopat, 1336 
ovykéxpapat, 1311 
ovyxKXnros, technical sense of, 160 
obppetpos TUX, Opportune for, 387 
obpmdous, fig., 541 
oupgirety, 523 
ovv as adv., 85 

5, of what one wears or carries, 116 
ouvéx Pew, 523 
cvvotkos with genit. instead of dat., 451 
oe, sing. or plur., 44 
oxedév 71, ironical, 470 
oxéTL0s, 47 
oX7ua, outward show, 1169 
TXOAD, 231 

», ironical, 390 
o~gw, said of a ship, 189 


di 


ta dé, adverb., ‘on the other hand,’ 1345 

Tayds, 1057 

Tadalppwy, said pityingly, 39 

Tads, 628 

taulas, said of Dionysus, 1154 

rdv (rou dv), corrupted in MSS., 747 

TavTandw, 134 

Tapdocew vetkos, to stir it up, 794 

TavTy (adv.) with rodro, etc., 722 

Tagpov xe, 80 

Tapos as=Tagph, 306 

re, instead of 6é, after uév, 1162 

5, irregularly placed, 121, 1123 

yy ++-0€, 1096 

», -..kal, in temporal parataxis, 1186 

telvew, of strife, or sound, 124 
» perf. pass. of, said of light, etc., 
600 

relvew dyay, absol., 711 

Te\evTwv, adverbial use of, 261 

TEXAN vuugexa, nuptial rites, 1241 

TEAN TAYXAAKA, 143 

TéXos, sense of, in of év rédeu, etc., 67 

Tebs, 604 

réprey, its aor. midd. not Attic, 691 

THKeTAat, ‘to be decomposed,’ go6; ‘to 
exude,’ 1008 

Tnr€Topos, distant, 983 

Tt omitted (kadws éxov, something good), 
687 

», with genit., in exhortations (ray mpo- 
KELMLEVWY TL XPH Mpdooev), 1334 

Tt & ort; 20, 12813; with véov, ggt 

tl & ov...; 460 

rt ob wéd\w, with inf. understood, 448 

Tl suppopas = rola suupopa, 1229 

Tl Xphua, 1049 

TlecOal (rwa plrov) = ‘to deem,’ 187 

TlOnut )( Tlepar vouor, 8 

TiWévat, ‘to deem,’ with infin., 1166 

tial, esp. offerings to a god, 745 

Tipav Xap, to render it duly, 514 

ms added to predicate, where subject has 
art., 252, 365 

», In a sinister hint, 751 

», In & morpidla Tis Sdvacts, O51 
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Tts omitted after partitive genit., 1068 
», Omitted (OvnTos ay SuaTruxet), 455 
»» repeated (Aevyer Tis } mpaccel Tis), 689 
3, With 2nd of two clauses, where it affects 
both, 257 
tts els instead of els Tis, 269 
70 éml rivde, guod ad eam attinet, 889 
TO wh with inf., instead of simple u%, 27, 
535 544 
TO cov mépos, adv., senses of, 1062 
Totos introducing a reason, 124 
TowovTos, adverb,, ‘in such wise,’ 1o12 
Tots, Tots dé, the one side,...the other, 557 
TOTE...d@\NoTE, 367 
Tovro mév, followed by éme:ra dé, 61: by 
Tour’ avOis, 167 
Tpépw with predicative adj. (dkocua), 660 
TpiTddaTos, 858 
Tpotratos Levs, 143 
Tpéxos )( Tpoxés, 1065 
Tuyxdvw with acc., 778 
TuuBevew, intrans., 888 
TUMBIPNS, 255 
TvumTw, how far in Attic use, 171 
tupavvls, allusions to, 506 
tUpavvos with a bad sense, 1056 
TUPAW Ekos, O71 ff. 


bg 


v before Bp, 1116 
vypés, epith. of water, 1123 
bypés, ‘nerveless,’ 1237 
viéow, the Att. dat. pl. of vids, 571 
buevaros )( émiBaramwos, 813 
Type, 846 
vy and vv in kNiTUy, 1143 
bral, in iambics, 1035 
Umraros, class. use of, 1332 
bmép=tvexa, 932 
bmepBas, absol., 663 
birepomAla, with t, 130 
breprévrios pords, 785 
bméptepov=m)éov, 16 
biepTpexw, fig., to prevail over, 455 
vrjvenos, 411 
tTi\Aw, 509 
dé with acc. (bp Hap), 1315 

», With dat. of instrument, 975 
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vr with dat., rare in Attic prose, 65 
9» 99 gen. (ol d7r0 xOovds), 65 
bro oxébrov, 692; cp. 1248 
vrdpxnua, substituted for a stasimon, 1115 
vorepds Twos, )( Yoowv Twos, 746 
vaTepopOdpos, 1074 
vpeméevyn, ‘lurking,’ 531 
vplirodts, 370 


® 


dalverOat, pass., of old sayings, 621 
galvowa with adj., without wy, 177 
paos, fig. use of, 599 
gpapta, spelling of, 241, cp. 957 
gpépew with partitive gen., 537 

»» = HepecOa, 464 
péperbat, epexegetic of uelfwr, os 
Pepsepacca, 894 
gevyw=to plead in defence, 263 
gnu, accentuation of, 561 
gidos (masc.), said of a wife, 652 
govats, év, 696 
gpovdw, 117 
popetv n00s, 705 
ppevoov, 754 
gpovjcas, how used, 1031 
guyal, means of escape, 363 
pvétuos, governing acc., 786 
gpvots, one’s age, 727 


x 
Xalpew, 76, joy, 1170 
XarAKddeTor avral, 945 
xXapw, mpds, 30 
xapw ToAuns, on account of’ it, 371 
xeluappos, as adj., 712 
xelpecot, in iambics, 1297 
xeALovl few = BapBaplfew, 1001 
Xiwy, as= ‘snow-water,’ doubtful, 829 
xOés and éxdés, 456 
xoat to the dead, 431, gor : when poured 
by Antigone, 429 
XoAn and xoral, 1010 
xXoparyos dorpwy, of Dionysus, 1147 
xXopevw Gedy, in his honour, 1153 
xp with dat., no certain Attic example 
of, 736 
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xens, Xp7, ‘wish,’ 887 

xpnoO7jvar, classical senses of, 23 

xpévos, 6, the natural term of life, 461; 
one’s present age, 681 

xpdvw moré=sooner or later, 303 

xpvceos with v, 103 

Xpucous, in fig. sense, 699 


wv 
Wavw does not govern acc., 546; cp. 857, 
961 
YAgos, a monarch’s decree, 60 
Yuxn )( ppdynua and youn, 176 
ux, 7 €un=eye, 559 
Yuxpées, giving little joy, 650 


2 


& rai, meaning of, 1289 


INDICES. 


® mavres dorol, 1183 

wy omitted, 177, 471, 493, 580, 719, 1327 

ws exclamatory, 997 

», instead of 6 or &, 706 

», limiting (ws €uol), 1161 

», with fut. ind., after ovx éorw (where 
dws is usual), 750 

», With fut. partic., denoting what nature 
has fitted one to do, 62; with fut. 
partic. after lof, 1063 

», with gen. absol., 1179 

», without dy, with subjunct., 643 

ws dv elliptically with subjunct. (‘see that 
me veo 

ws €yw=forthwith, 1108, 1235 

woel, 653 

wore (or ws) after éxmpdcow, 303 

wperety with dat., 560 


Il. MATTERS. 


A 


abstract for concrete (éravdoracis, a 
rebel), 533 
acc. after phrase equiv. to transitive verb, 
211, 857 
accus. in appos. with sentence, 44 
», internal, with dxvuua, 627 
», Of part affected, after another acc., 
319 
»» Of place,.after dyw, 8113; KaTaBaivw, 
822; mapacrelyw, 1255 
», Of respect (crépua, by race), 981 
», Of that by which one swears, 265 
», with inf., where dative could stand, 
838 
», With xopedw, etc., 1153 
», o€, without verb, in abrupt address, 
441 : 
»» agreeing with pers., instead of subst. 
with prep. (veprévrios=vrep mév- 
tov), 785 
»» as epithet of a compound phrase 
(vetkos dvdpa@v Evvaimovr, instead of 
Evvaluwv), 794, 863, 879, 980, 1164 
Acheron personified, 816 
adj. compounded with noun of like sense 
as the subst. (ometpac dixrvéxdwo- 
TOL), 7; 346, 431, 1210, 1283 
»» compounded with the same noun 
which it qualifies (Svcmvoor mvoat), 
502 
», compound,=two distinct epithets, 
146, 1126, 1286 
»» compound, equiv. to adj. and subst. 
in genit. (afua dvdpopOdpov), 1022 


adj. doubled (véos véw), 156, 929, 978 
” : to mark reciprocity (gly 
pera pidrov), 73, 142 
», neut. plur., as adv., 546 
»» of two terms., poetically of three, 
134, 339 
», of three terms., poetically of two, 867 
»» proleptic (ér7rds mepiokedys), 4.75 
», used adverbially (épxios), 305, 1215, 
1230, 1301 
», verbal, with act. sense, 582, 875 
»» verbal in -réos, impers. neut. plur. 
(duvréa), 677 
answers to pass. sense of 
verb, 678 
governing a case (cé pvéimos), 
786 
adv. following noun with art. (rdv Neydv- 
Twv €d), 659, 723, 1060 
adverbs in -y, 138 
Aeschylus, his Seven against Thebes,— 
how related to the Antigone, p. x 
Alfieri’s Aztigone, p. xxxix 
altar of Zeus Herkeios, 487 
altars, public and private, 1016 
ambiguity, a grammatical, obviated by a 
natural stress or pause in speaking, 
288, 467 
Anaea, p. xlii, n. 3 
anapaest in 5th place (proper name), I1, 
1380 
anapaests, use of in the Parodos, 100 
- Doric forms in, 110 f., 804 f,, 
p. 248 
> use of in this play, p. xlviii 
Androtion, AZthis of, p. xliv 


99 9 


99 99 
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antecedent to be supplied in dative, before 
relat. in another case, 1194 
es drawn into relative clause, 
404, 1156 
antithesis, proverbial (‘good or bad,’ 
€tc:); 40 
aor. part. with éyw, 22, 180, 794, 1058, 
1068, 1272 
», Yeferring to a moment just past 
(avémrav), 1307 
apocope of dvd in compos. (dvtpérwyr), 
1275 
apposition, partitive, 259; in accus., 21, 
561 
Ares, the Thracian god, 970 
Argive shield, the, white, 106 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
ascribed to, 4 
Aristotle on Haemon’s conduct, 1233 
Aristotle’s quotations, 223 
art. as in tov éxOpav Kaxd (without Td), 


vmrddects 


10, 365 
», as relat. pron., in iambics, 1086 
5) =@ possessive pron. (7ovs idous 


Trovovpe0a), 190, 279 

3» generic (7 cwrnpla), 186, 222 

»» as penult. syllable of a verse, with its 
noun in the next v., 67, 783 as last 
syll., with do., 409 

5» in scornful quotation (rv ddfav, your 
*6d&a’), 324 

», omitted with adjectival otros, 485, 


990° 

», Omitted in mwaca moNs, ‘the whole 
city,’ 178 

5» place of in dvépa 7d wavOavew (for 7d 
d. k-); 710 


5» With adj., in irony (6 dya60s), 31, 96 
», With inf., instead of simple inf., 78, 
236, 443, 664 
5, with partic. in oddév 7d wéAXov, 360 
», With superlative, 100 
asyndeton (dvdpwy yuvaikwv), 1079 
Attius, Antigone of, xxxvili 
augment of éxa@junv, sometimes omitted, 
411 
aX prodelision of (avn), 457 
vf temporal, of initial ev, 1164 


INDICES: 


augury, modes of, 999 
axes, kinds of, 249, cp. 1109 


banishment, corruptly inflicted, 297 

birds, omens from, 999 

blood, to drink (figuratively), 201 

Boreas and Oreithyia, 983 ff. 

burial, refusal of,—how viewed by Greeks, 
p- Xxil 


», symbolised by casting dust, 256 


Cc 


caesura, designed neglect of, 44, 502, 
1021, 1054 

Capaneus, 131 

Carystius of Pergamum, p. xlv 

Castalia, stream of, 1130 

chiefs, the seven Argive, 141 

Chorus, usually of women, when the chief 

actor is a woman, p. xxvii 
», attitude of, in this play, p. xxvi 

clauses, 1st and 2nd contrasted, while the 
3rd repeats the rst, 465 

Cleopatra, story of, 966 

construction, changed as sentence pro- 
ceeds, 762, 1278 ff. 

co-ordination of clauses, 332, 616, 1112, 
I1g2 

Corycian cave, 1128 


Danaé, story of, 944; in art, 948 
date of the play, p. xlii; internal evidence, 
p- xlvii 
dative, ethic, 25, 37, 514, 873, 904 
»» after épxouat, etc., 234, 613 
», after yeday, etc., 1232 
», after épeldew, 1236 
ss»  ‘YHpg, in old age, without év, 1352 
5»  instrum., or causal, 335, 588, 956; 
also suggesting occasion, 391, 
691 
»,  locative, 225 
modal, cognate to idea of verb 
(ydous eEomwtew), 427, 591 


ES 








1D MALLE LS: 


dative, modal, 107, 169, 621, 960, 1085, 
1234 
», Of object, with podéw, 290 
», of agent, with pass. verb (of tenses 
other than the perf.), 504, 1218 
», Of circumstance (dyjpws xpdivy), 
608 
», Of interest, 971, 974; with subst. 
(cwrnp Sduots), 571, 861 
», with verb of buying, etc., 1171 
»» With xp%, doubtful in Attic, 736 
dead, earth to be thrown upon the, 255 

»» Offerings to the, 196 f. 

», the, bring death on the living, 871 
Death ‘mowing down’ lives, 601 
deliberative aor., in despairing utterance 

(ri wdOw 5), 554 
Demosthenes, quotes Azz. 175 ff, 175 
description, the poet’s self-restraint in, 

415 
Diké, the throne of, 853 

», torch-festival of, 

1126 
Dionysus, worshipped by night, 153, 

1147; associated with Muses, 
965; various cults of, 11153 
as lacchus, 1147 
Dirce, the river, 50 
divination, modes of, 1005 
dochmiac verse, p. lvil 
doors, fastenings of, 1186 
Doricisms in anapaests, 110 f., 804 f., 
p- 248 
4 in trag. dialogue, 715 
dual and plural combined, 14, 57, 533 
», forms of fem. pronouns, Attic evi- 
dence for, 769 


on Parnassus, 


eagles of Zeus, 1040 

Earth, eldest of deities, 338 

eccyclema, the, 1294 

editions, etc., p. liv 

Edonians, the, 956 

Eleusis, 1120 

elision at end of lyric verse, 350; of ana- 
paestic verse, 802; of iambic verse, 
1031; neglected in L, 1146 
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ellipse of some part of elul, 834, 948, 
967, 1017 
epanaphora, figure of, 200, 480; with a 
change of sense in the repeated word, 
1070 
epic forms in trag. lyrics, 1146 
Epigoni, war of the, 1080 
epithet of sufferer transferred to his doom 
(perrds wdpos), 36 
epithets, several with one subst., 586 
Erechtheidae, 981 
Erinyes, 1075 
Eteocles, Antigone’s feeling for, 899 
Euboea and Dionysus, 1131, 1133 
Euripides, Antigone of, p. xxxvil 
- traces of this play in, 523, 563 
Euripus, ebb and flow in, 1145 
Eustathius, quotations by, 292, p. 250 
on v. 1167, p. lii 


F 
Fates, ‘the grey,’ 987 
fearing, verb of, with subjunct., where 
indic. could be used, 1113 
festivals, the, as land-marks of the calen- 
dar, 607 
figurative and literal expression blended, 
117 
fire, divination by, 1007 
forms of a word, different, combined (ye- 
veav yévos), 506 
fountains invoked, 844 
friends, the father’s, are his son’s, 644 
funeral rites, Homeric, 1203 
fut. midd. as pass., from liquid stems, 93; 
from other stems, 210, 637, 726 
», Optat., 414 
»» partic, with art., 261 
+> 9). understood after xodsor’ ad@s, 
809 
» perf., force of, g1 


G 
gall-bladder, in divination, ro1o 
gender, change from neut. (or fem.) to 
masc., 341 
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INDICES. 


genitive, after compar., instead of dat. 


with 4, 75 
after ducmevys, etc., 187 
after verbs of escaping, 488 
after cwfw, 1162 
causal (ro’rwy, for this), 931, 
1074, 1177 
defining (as Adyov dvoa, in 
speech), 301, 471, 603 
. with neut. plur. adj. 
(aonua Bos), 1209 
denoting aim (rofevew oxorod), 
1033, 1084 
double, one objective, the other 
representing an inner acc. 
(Oeds mpooryopos evyudTwr), 
1184 
in @Qe@v &opkos (swearing dy 
them), 369 
in 1st clause, depending on a 
word postponed to the 2nd 
(Kdduou Kal dduor ’Audtovos), 
1155 
objective, dos Pidwv, 11; 6 
OnBas éXeAlyOwv, 153; émwava- 
5333 wWipos 
THs medovdumov, 6323; warpos 
olxtos, for him, 858 
of agent, without 7rd, 235; with 
negative verbal adj. (dpaxros 
MaVTLKTS), 1034 
of object (dapvos 
435 
of origin, 144, 486, 8253; in 
address, without subst. (& 
mwatpbs=@ mat marpés), 380 
of part, with verb of seizing, 
etc Neer 
of price, 1170 
of quality 
114 
of relation, dmdra Xexéwv, ‘in 
regard to’ marriage, 630; 
pavrTis TOU médAovTos, 1160; 
after kAvw, 1182 
of source, or material (xpedv 
Bopd), 1017 
partitive, without tis, 1068 


oTacts Opdvwy, 


ovdevés), 


(rrépvé x xudvos), 


genitive, possessive, wé\ews dvdpes, 289; 
vouwv dixn (2.e., for breaking 
them), 459; Oewy ouwruxla 
(sent by gods), 157; answer- 
ing to the subject of a verb 
(dcxéAAns éxBorh=5 Slkeddra 
éxBddXet), 225, 250, 617 


9 possessive, double (Srepdpwv 
tepos viudys), 795, 929, 966, 
1204 

9 with ovvoikos, 451 


Glyconic verse, p. lvi 

gnomic aor., 1352 
9» perfect, 1126 

gods, the, blind him whom they would 
destroy, 622 

Goethe on vv. 904—920, p. 259 


handmaids, wail made by, 1249 

hearth, not to be shared with the guilty, 
372 

Hecate, 1199 

Herodotus, an adaptation from, gog 

hiatus excused by ictus, 968; by pause, 
1276 

Homeric echo, a, 416, 944 


= 


Icaria in Attica, 1119 
imperative, hypothetical, 1168 
* perf. (xe with aor. part.), 77 
imperf., of intention, 19 . 
», Of consecutive action (‘ proceeded 
to’ do), 1202 
», with dy, of former belief (‘I 
should have thought’), 390 
Indian gold, 1038 
indic. after darts in general statement, 179 
», in relative clause, after optat. of 
wish, 375 
», With pu, after verb of deliberating, 
&c., 278 
», after éra:ri@pyat, 490 
infin. as imperative, 151, 1143 
3, (elvac) understood with ws dyos, 775 
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infin., epexegetic, 165, 216, 439, 638, 699, 
. 1098, 1249 
5, instead of partic., after éricraua, 
293: after olda, 473 
», Of consequence (without wore), 64 
», of result, without wore, 1076 
», with art., as acc. of inner object 
(melOoua TO Opav), 1105 
interpolation, p. liii 
Ion, p. ix, n. 1; p. §; meets Sophocles, 
p- xliii 
Ionicisms in dialogue, 86, 308 
ironical form of threat, 310 


_ Isocrates, on the growth of civilisation, 


354 
Italy, southern, and Dionysus, 1119 


iterative form (-ecxov), 949 
ivy, in cult of Dionysus, 1132 


L 

language, origin of, in the Eleatic view, 
354 

last word of verse corrupted, 1329 

laughter, malicious, 647 

Laurentian MS., noteworthy readings of, 
386; errors as to persons in, 571; its 
errors sometimes point to the true read- 
ing, 467, 966; neglect of elision in, 
1147; relation of, to other MsS., p. lii 

laws, the ‘unwritten,’ 454 

logaoedic verse, p. lvi 

lots, mode of drawing, 396 

Love, the invincible god, 781 

‘love thy friends,’ etc., 643 

Lycurgus, the Thracian, 955 ff.; in art, 
965 


Maenads, 963 

masc. gender used in a general state- 
ment, though referring to a woman, 
464, 479, 580, 652 

masc. partic. after neut. (or fem.) subject, 

341 

» subst. as fem. adj., 1074 

mattock, 250 

Megareus, death of, 1303 

Mendelssohn’s Antigone music, p. xli 


metaphor, not consistently sustained, 117 
middle forms, poetical, 351, 593 
Mimnermus, p. ix, n. 1 
monarchy, absolute, 737 

a of heroic age, how depicted by 

Tragedy, p. xxiv 

mules for ploughing, 341 
Muses, associated with Dionysus, 965 


N 


names, proper, puns upon, 110 
ee 9, Of ist or 3rd decl., 198 
Naxos, and Dionysus, 1150 
negatives, confusion arising from several, 
244 
neuter adj. with partitive genit. (rpwrov 
evdatuovias), 1347 
», adj. with art., and genit. (as 70 
Opacd THs yvapuns), 365 
5, instead of masc. (ovdév Neywv dpe- 
grr), 500, 659, 780 
»» noun (AdAnua), used scornfully, 
320 
Niobe, 823 ff., 834 
nominative for voc., 228 f., 379, 891 
», in quotation (‘7de’ uh Aéye), 567 
number, coincidence or contrast of (dvoty 
...000, dvo...ulav), 13, 55, 170 
Nysa in Euboea, 1131 


°o 


Oaths, pleonastic phrases concerning, 394 
Oedipus, end of, how conceived here, 50, 
goo 
Olympus, brightness of, 609 
optat. of wish, co-ordinated with a state- 
ment of fact, 686 
», instead of subjunct. with dy, in uni- 
versal statement, after a primary 
tense (xp7 KAvew, dv mods oT- 
cere), 666, 1032 
», with a, in giving leave, 80; scorn- 
fully, 444 
», With dy, of fixed resolve, 1108 
33 99 AM Ontreaty;13390 
», Without ay, of the conceivable, 605 
ordeal by fire, etc. 265 
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order of words, unusual, 2, 325, 493, 682, 
70,4750, O44) 129.2:01.5 1350 

Oreithyia and Boreas, 983 ff. 

oxymoron, 74 


By 


parataxis of clauses, 332, 616, 1112, 1192 
parenthesis, a supposed (kal 7d mplv), 612 
parenthetic verb with «al, instead of a 
partic. (radra oH Oe kal Wde=rTadra 
oras lde), 1280 
Parnassus, the heights of, 1126 
participle as subst., without art., or 71s, 
133 
» expressing the leading idea of 
the sentence, 294 
» innom. (causal), opposed toa 
clause of different form, 1260 
45 instead of abstract noun with 
genit. (cod Kadas tyoumévou 
=Ths ofs Kadhs tyeuovlas), 
638 
+ neut., in gen. absol., without 
subject (wd’ exdvrwv), 1179 
. of mode, nearly=aore with 
inf.(éme&épyer ErmameAwy), 752 
»  plur. neut. used impersonally 
(knpuxOévTa), 447 
»» present as imperf., 166, 1192 
Pe in different cases combined, 
381 ff., cp. 653 
aS with causal force, 1156 
» with yedro, 483 
Pe with mavoua, to be supplied 
from an infin., 884 
ae two without copula, the second 
belonging more closely to the verb, 
926 
pause, emphatic, after 3rd foot, 555, 670 
A - after 2nd foot, 658 
», (full stop) after 5th foot, 651 
Penates, Roman, Greek words for, 487 
perfect tense, expressed by aor. part. with 
éxw, 22, 180 
», emphatic, 400, 493, 1246 
55, sgmomic, 1127 
»» instead of aorist in later scholia, 
P- 3 
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perf. pass. as midd. (cuumédpacua), 364 
periphrasis, substantival (ovv xphoe. Twos 
= Xpwpevds Tivt), 23 
Persephone, 894 
Phineus, the sons of, 966 
phrase, unusual sense of (dv’ é& évds BXE- 
tovre), 989 
Phrynichus, anecdote of, p. xlvii, n. 2 
pleonasm (zovrovu elvadlav piow), 345 
»  kevns with dpdavov, 435; t&w 
airlas €XevOepor, 445, 566 
plural, allusive, for sing., 10, 48, 60, 438, 
927, 1263 
», antecedent (ovrx) to sing. SoT«s, 
799 
», in Stage-orders to servants, 760 
»,  partic., xara ovveow, after sing. 
subject, 1022 
», poet., for sing., 945, 976, 1313 
»» pron. combined with sing. (juty, 
as=éuol, with éué), 734 
position of a word, emphatic, 46, 72, 120, 
234, 658, 706 
positive and negative combined (dyads 
ovdé Kakds), 492, 1269 
positive (€kacros) evolved from negative 
(ovdels), 263 
predicate, adj. as, after subst. with art., 
governed by a verb (rév eudv mérpov 
dddxpurov ovdels orevd ger), 881 
pregnant use of verb (rugd@ édxos, to 
deal a blinding wound), 971 ff. 
preposition between two nouns, governing 
both, 367 
»» governing ‘fs understood from 
viv, 518 
prepositions, two, with a noun-case which 
suits the second only ( éxrés kal map’ 
édmldas), 392 
present tense, expressing purpose, 191 
», historic, combined with past 
tense, 254, 269, 406, 419 
»» denoting a permanent character 
(povever = poveds éoTw), 1174 
prodelision of augment (’pdv7), 4575 539, 
904 
proleptic use of adj., 107, 791, 881, 1138, 
1178, 1186, 1200, 1275 
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pronoun, enclitic, where the stress is on 
the verb, 546 
», ordinary personal, instead of re- 
flexive, 736 
»» referring to a subject merely 
implied in preceding words, 
(rodrov), 668; (rav), 1136 
»,  (o7os) referring to a person who 
is only implied in what precedes, 
668 
»»  sing., (rodrov,) referring to a plur. 
subject, 1167 
Ptolemaic papyri, writing of, p. 245 


Q 
quantity of « in dviapds, 316 
‘Quem Iuppiter vult perdere,’ etc., p. 
255 
question, double (ris ro0ev ef ;) 401 
», triumphant (after proving a point), 
405 
Quintus Smyrnaeus on Niobe, 831 
quotations from the Azz. by ancient 
writers, p. lil 


relative attracted into case of suppressed 
antecedent (’o 61 [Tovar] d7rola 
got doxe?), 71 
», Clause, with antecedent under- 
stood in dat. ({nula xetrat, ds 
dv Spa), 355 479 
», clause with prep., the antecedent 
with the same prep. being 


understood (epi ay = rept rov- 


Twv tepl wv), 682 

»,  insing. (@orcs), with plur. anteced., 
793 

»»  plur., the antecedent being sug- 
gested by a preceding sing. 
noun (véxuy...@v), 1072 

», With anteced. understood in dat. 
(av=rTovros wr), T194 


repetition of a word in a different form 


(yevedv yévos), 596 

repetition of a word within a few verses, 
76, 242, 625, 810, 956, 1352 

refrains in tragic lyrics, 625 
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resolution of the long syllable of a dactyl, 
797s 979» P- 257 

rock-tombs, at Spata in Attica, etc., 
1217 


Salmydessus, 968 
Salustius, bad0eors by, p. 5 
Samos, Athenian war with, in 440 B.C., 
p- xlil 
Sardis, home of ‘silver-gold,’ 1037 
Sarpedon, a region in Thrace, 983 
scholia, lost readings indicated by, p. li 
seasons of the year, the, ordered by the 
gods, 607 
Semele, 1115, 1139 
ship, the State likened to, 163 
shuttle, weaver’s, 976 
sigmatism (four consecutive words ending 
in -s), 703 
silent exit, a, 1244 
singular, collective (6 Ilépans), 106 
»» partic. instead of plur., in parti- 
tive apposition, 260, 413 
Sipylus, mount, 825, 831 
Sleep, ‘the all-ensnaring,’ 606 
south wind, the, 335 
speech, the first agent of civilisation, 354 
stars, rejoice with Dionysus, 1147 
starvation, death by, 775 
Statius, Antigone in the Zhedazd of, p. 
XXX1X 
stoning to death, public, 36 
strategi, functions of Athenian, p. xlvi 
strategia of Sophocles, p. xliii 
‘strike,’ Attic forms for the verb to, 171 
subject of dependent verb, made object of 
principal verb (oféa rodrov dams éort), 
883, 1242 
subjunctive, deliberative, in indirect ques- 
tion, 1342 
5, ‘vivid,’ combined with optative, 
after a secondary tense, 412 
superlative with constr. of comparative 
(kddX\LoTos T&v mporépwr), 100, 1212 
superlatives contrasted, 695 
synapheia, breach of, excused by pause, 
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synizesis of uy, 33; other cases of, 95, 
152 

synonym used, instead of repeating a 
word (xadds peév...e0 5€), 669, 898 


Tantalus, 825 

technical Attic words, admitted in poetry, 
160 

temples, ‘peripteral,’ etc.: votive offer- 
ings in, 285 

temporal clause as object (mic, dav), 
495 

Theban rivers, the, 104 

Thebans, ‘the dragon’s seed,’ 126, cp. 
1125 

Thebes, the ‘seven-gated,’ 100; ‘rich 
in chariots,’ 149; ‘mother-city’ of 
Bacchants, 1122 

Theognis, an echo of, 707 

Thrace, stormy winds from, 587 

Thucydides, illustration from, 189 

Timocreon on Themistocles, 297 

tmesis of éx, 427, 1233; of év, 420, 12743 
of émi, 986, 1107; of xara, 977; of 
avv, 432 

tombs in the rocks near Thebes, 7743 
Antigone’s, how conceived, 1217 

torrents in Greece, 712 

torture used to extract confession, 309 

tribrach in 2nd foot of verse, 29 
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tribrach in the 5th place of trimeter, 418 
transpositions of words in L, 29, 106, 607, 
1129 
trilogy—a term not strictly applicable to 
the 0. 7., O. C., and Ant., p. xlix 

‘tyrannis,’ the, of the historical age, tinges 
the picture of monarchy in Attic drama, 
p. xxiv 


Vv 


Vase-paintings relating to Antigone, p. 
XKXIX 
verb agrees in number with nearest sub- 
ject, 830, 1133 
», finite, substituted for a participial 
clause, 256, 813 f., 1163 
», Pregnant use of (rudAG EAxos= raw 
EXxos Tuprwr), O71 ff. 
», understood with modus wév, 1105 
verbal in -réos, answers to pass, sense of 
verb, 678 
»» 9 99 impers. neut. pl, 677 
verse without caesura or quasi-caesura, 
1021 
viper, imagery from the, 531 


Ww 


Weaving, implements for, 976 
women, domestic seclusion of, 579 


zZ 
zeugma of verb, 442 
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SOPHOCLES: -PART OEDIPUS TYRANNUS: 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


Notices of the Press. 


‘The appearance of the first volume of a complete edition of Sophocles, by 
Professor Jebb, is an event of interest, not only to classical students, but to all who 
care for literature. No living English scholar unites in himself so many of the 
qualities which, for our generation, form the ideal of classical scholarship. He has 
the passion for beauty, the feeling for style and literary expression, the artistic 
enthusiasm of the Italian Renaissance....Professor Jebb is gifted with a sympathetic 
insight into Greek idiom and the latent capacities of the language. He has a 
remarkable and, so far as I know, a unique, faculty of infusing poetry into grammar, 
of leading his readers, through particles, moods, and tenses, vividly to realise the 
dramatic situation and enter into the feelings of the speaker. Under his guidance 
we seem not so much to be engaged in a work of logical analysis or of skilful 
dissection as to be following a vital process of growth and of construction.’—Professor 
S. H. BUTCHER, in the Fortnightly Review. 

‘Of his explanatory and critical notes we can only speak with admiration. 
Thorough scholarship combines with taste, erudition, and boundless industry to make 
this first volume a pattern of editing.’— Zhe Times. 

‘ We get in one compact volume such a cyclopzedia of instruction, such a variety 
of helps to the full comprehension of the poet, as not so many years ago would have 
needed a small library, and all this instruction and assistance given, not in a dull and 
pedantic way, but in a style of singular clearness and vivacity.’— The Atheneum. 

‘ An edition which marks a definite advance, which is whole in itself, and brings 
a mass of solid and well-wrought material such as future constructors will desire to 
adapt, is definitive in the only applicable sense of the term, and such is the edition of 
Professor Jebb. No man is better fitted to express in relation to Sophocles the mind 
of the present generation. — Zhe Saturday Review. 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that for any scholar, and indeed, for many whe 
cannot claim to be scholars, but still “have a little Greek,” to read their Sophocles 
again with Professor Jebb’s help at hand, so unfailing, so admirable as it is, will be a 
treat of the very highest kind. It is very seldom that a scholar and critic of the 
largest attainments has also great literary ability. This rarest of combinations is 
found in Professor Jebb, and the result is eminently satisfactory.’— Zhe Spectator. 

‘Some fourteen or fifteen years ago, a series of classical editions for the use of 
schools appeared under the title of Catena Classicorum. The series was very well 
received, and many of the editions fulfilled the promise with which it started. Un- 
questionably the best books of the series were Mr Jebb’s Ajax and Electra of 
Sophocles, which really made an epoch in school editions...In our opinion, Professor 
Jebb’s Oedipus Tyrannus deserves to be, in the same way, a model for the higher 
classical editions....The faculty for criticism in most cases coexists with the faculty 
for interpretation ; for the two depend on the same qualities—namely, accurate gram- 
matical knowledge, and keen insight into the mind of antiquity. Professor Jebb is well 
known to possess both these qualities in an eminent degree. —Fournal of Education. 

‘At last we come to the commentary: and here we must repeat that Professor 
Jebb’s power of delicately disentangling and firmly grasping the fine shades of use 
and meaning of the Greek words strikes us as most masterly. We may not always 
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agree: but he never flinches or shirks a difficulty : he notices a hundred things which 
are usually passed over: and his range of illustration is surprising, both from its 
width and its aptness. In short his method is consummate: if we differ, it is Professor 
Jebb, we find, who has sometimes supplied the materials and evidence. *~ And above 
all, in threading the mazes of this most intricate of authors he never blurs a point: 
he is always most admirably clear.’— 7he Oxford Magazine. 





SOPHOCLES. Parr II, OEDIPUS COLONEUS. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


‘Der zweite Band dieser willkommenen Sophoklesausgabe verfolgt dasselbe Ziel 
wie der erste, eine griindliche, sachgemisse Interpretation der Dichterworte. Ich 
brauche des Herausgs. Gelehrsamkeit und guten Geschmack, sein feines gramma- 
tisches Verstandniss, seine liebevolle, von allem Conventionalismus befreite Hingabe 
an das Individuum des Dichters, an seine Art zu denken und zu reden, nicht von 
neuem zu riihmen; das beste Zeugniss fiir den Commentar, der noch zu Ausfiihrlich- 
keit gegeniiber dem ersten Bande gewonnen hat, scheint mir der Umstand zu sein, 
dass durch ihn die Echtheit der iiberlieferten Schreibung an vielen Stellen festgestellt 
wird: gar manche Conjectur, so hoffe ich, wird fiir immer aus den Sophoklesausgaben 
verschwinden.’—G,. KAIBEL in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Nr. 21 (May 22, 1886). 

‘Dem ersten Teile der neuen Sophokles-Ausgabe...schliesst sich der vorliegende 
zweite Band wiirdig und mehr als wiirdig an. Alle Fragen, welche die Kritik, Erkla- 
rung und dsthetische Auffassung des Odipus auf Kolonos beriihren, sind mit Einsicht 
und Geschmack und nicht ohne Anregung neuer Gesichtspunkte behandelt, und das 
Lob, welches man dem ersten Teile spenden konnte, gebiihrt dem zweiten um so 
mehr, als die Verwertung der anderweitigen Litteratur eine ausgedehntere ist.’— 

N. WECKLEIN in the Meue Philologische Rundschau, No. 25 (Dec. 11, 1885). 

‘Das Buch enthilt eine sehr griindliche Arbeit eines gelehrten Philologen. Sein 
Studium ist allen zu empfehlen, welche sich einmal griindlich philologisch mit Sopho- 
kles beschaftigen wollen.—C. SCHMELZER in the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, No. 46 (Nov. 13, 1886). 

‘ Sie bietet sehr viel, und fordert in vielfacher Weise die Kritik und die Exegese.’— 

Fahresbericht, vol. 46 (1887). 

‘Ich hoffe in meinen spateren Werken beweisen zu k6nnen, mit welcher freudigen 
Begeisterung ich ein Werk studirt habe, das so viele neue Gesichtspunkte erdffnet, 
und durch Anschaulichkeit wie Scharfe seiner Erlauterungen ausgezeichnet ist.’— 
_ J. H. HEINRICH SCHMIDT, in the Preface to vol. Iv. of his Synonymik der Griechi- 
schen Sprache (1886). 

‘It remains only to say that all who are interested in classical scholarship and 
literature will look forward with impatience to the completion of this incomparable 
edition.’ Athenaeum, May 22, 1886. 

‘Upon the appearance of the Oedipus Tyrannus we spoke of this edition as 
definitive in the only applicable sense, as marking a distinct advance and bringing 
materials which all future editors would be careful to adopt. After reading the 
Oedipus Coloneus we are inclined to say that this praise was put too low. A classic 


like Sophocles will be read by each generation from their own point of view and. 


illustrated by their own lights; but, though there cannot be a final interpretation of 
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such work, there can be, for a particular language, a permanent basis of interpre- 
tation; and such, we think, Professor Jebb will be found to have furnished to the 
~ English students and interpreters of Sophocles.’—Saturday Review, Aug. 14, 1886. 

‘We have not space enough to point out in detail the numberless felicities of 
explanation and illustration to be found in these notes; but any one who glances 
through a few pages for himself will allow that no English commentary on Sophocles, 
or on any other Greek author, can compare with this in all-round merit.’-—Camébridge 
Review, May 2, 1886. 

‘High as was the level of interpretation attained in the Commentary on the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, in this edition it is higher still. It is not easy to say whether 
Professor Jebb is better in explanation or in illustration. In their combination, at 
any rate, he is so successful that we rarely differ from him without an inward 
acknowledgment—the highest compliment that we can pay an editor—that he may be 
right... We have referred incidentally to the Introduction. It is not less satisfactory 
than the rest of the work. It shows the same learning, at once wide and minute, 
the same power of combination and presentation, the same literary tact and skill... 
Professor Jebb’s acquaintance with the literature of his subject is exhaustive, and his 
appreciation of the labours of his predecessors is at once just and generous...In the 
interests of Sophoclean studies and English scholarship alike, we wish the work, of 
which this is an instalment, a swift and successful completion. It is one of which 
Professor Jebb’s countrymen may well be proud.’—Fournal of Education, Sept. 1, 1886. 

‘Such work as this is worth waiting for, so well considered, so complete, we 
are almost disposed to say, so final is it. Its merits are due to a happy combination 
of fine literary taste and a thorough mastery of Greek scholarship. An editor so 
equipped renders to students a service that can hardly be estimated ; there are many 
to whom this volume will, as did its predecessor, the edition of the Oedifus Tyrannus, 
give a quite new insight into the genius of Sophocles, as also into the greatness of 
the Greek drama.’—Spectator, April 17, 1886. 





SOPHOCLES. Part III. THE ANTIGONE. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


‘Der dritte stattliche Band der Sophoklesausgabe von dem tiichtigen Hellenisten 
Jebb, der jiingst bei Gelegenheit des Universitatsjubilaums von Bologna in einer 
herrlichen Pindarischen Ode einen glainzenden Beweis seiner Beherrschung der grie- 
chischen Sprache gegeben hat, zeichnet sich durch die gleichen Vorziige aus wie die 
beiden ersten Bande und bietet eine Zusammenfassung alles dessen, was fiir die Kritik 
und Erklarung der Antigone wichtig ist, woraus der Verf. sich mit Geschmack und 
sicherem Urteil seinen Text und seine Auffassung der einzelnen Stellen zu gestalten 
weisz. Am meisten gefallt die Unbefangenheit, mit welcher der Verf. die Uber- 
lieferung und die verschiedenen Ansichten der Gelehrten behandelt. Er verteidigt die 
handschriftlichen Lesarten niemals mit Scheingriinden;-er ist andrerseits einem 
leichtfertigen Verlassen der Uberlieferung abhold, und zwar nicht blosz in Bezug auf 
andere, sondern auch auf sich, indem er mit eigenen Konjekturen sehr sparsam und 
vorsichtig ist: er priift alles, was andere vorgebracht haben, und behalt das Beste.’— 
Dr WECKLEIN in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 12 Jan., 1889. 

‘Seitdem die hellenische Gesellschaft zu London 1885 das Facsimile des La 
verOffentlicht hat, kann jeder palaéographisch geschulte Philolog die Lesarten der 
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Handschrift selbst kontrollieren, Abweichungen friiherer Kollationen lésen und ver- 
breitete Irrtiimer berichtigen. So hat nun Professor Jebb in seinen schon friiher 
erschienenen Ausgaben des Oedipus Coloneus und Oedipus Tyrannos (2. Aufl.) und 
in dieser Antigoneausgabe die Lesarten des La so vollstandig und genau wie méglich 
angegeben und schafft dadurch eine Sophoklesausgabe, so wichtig fiir die Kritik, wie 
es seiner Zeit die dritte Auflage der Oxforder Sophoklesausgabe Dindorfs war.’— 
H. MULLER in Meue Philologische Rundschau, July 7, 1888. 

‘Professor Jebb’s edition of Sophocles is already so fully established, and has 
received such appreciation in these columns and elsewhere, that we have judged this 
third volume when we have said that it is of a piece with the others. The whole 
edition so far exhibits perhaps the most complete and elaborate editorial work which 
has ever appeared.’ —Saturday Review, April 7, 1888. 

‘This edition marks the highest level yet attained by Sophoclean criticism, whether 
regarded on the side of literary workmanship or of exact scholarship, and when com- 
pleted will be a monument of the best classical learning of this generation.’—Scotsman. 

‘In an edition so distinguished by accurate perception and fine analysis, it is 
almost superfluous to say that the critical part of the work has been excellently done, 
for in reality interpretation and criticism when carried to the highest point meet and 
coalesce. The more thorough the interpretation, the less need will there be for 
conjectures, which often—even the most attractive—have their origin in a lack of 
insight into the meaning of the text, or an impatience of the attention requisite to 
grasp it. The text before us is certainly the best text of the Axtigone yet given to the 
world, Yet it might on the whole be called conservative. We may safely say that 
never is a reading of the MSS. condemned unheard. No conjecture, however 
specious, finds its way into the text until the editor has satisfied himself that the MS. 
tradition is certainly erroneous.’—Prof. TYRRELL in Classical Review, Vol. 11. p. 138 
(May, 1888). 

‘Professor Jebb’s keen and profound sympathy, not only with Sophocles ahd all 
the best of ancient Hellenic life and thought, but also with modern European culture, 
constitutes him an ideal interpreter between the ancient writer and the modern reader. 
His Introduction, which deals with the plot, motive, and psychology of the play, is 
in itself a singularly pleasing composition.’"—A¢heneum, May 5, 1888. 

‘It would be difficult to praise this third instalment of Professor Jebb’s unequalled 
edition of Sophocles too warmly, and it is almost a work of supererogation to praise it 
at all. It is equal, at least, and perhaps superior in merit to either of his previous 
instalments ; and when this is said, all is said. Yet we cannot refrain from formally 
recognising once more the consummate Greek scholarship of the editor, and from once 
more doing grateful homage to his masterly tact and literary skill and to his unwearted 
and marvellous industry.’—Spectator, June 2, 1888. 

‘ We have unquestionably, in this edition of Sophocles, so far as it has proceeded, 
a splendid example of the work which can be done by the English school of classics at 
its best; and we have no doubt that the rest of the edition will confirm the judgment 
which must be pronounced by all competent critics on the treatment of the three great 
Theban dramas.’—Quarterly Review. (April, 1890.) 


C. J. CLAY AND SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. 
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